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JANE SHORE 
(1713) 


By Nicnoutas Rowr 


NICHOLAS ROWE 


JANE SHORE 


Rowe’s ‘‘Jane Shore” has its historical source in the account given by Sir 
Thomas More of the Council Scene between King Richard and Hastings. The 
text may be had in Professor Hart’s edition of the play in the excellent Belles- 
Lettres Series. Rowe also drew inspiration from Shakespeare’s ‘‘Richard III”, 
and from a ballad, ‘‘The Woefull Lamentation of Jane Shore, A Goldsmith’s Wife 
in London, Sometime King Edward IV, his Coneubine.”’ (See ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry.”” Moxon Ed. 1844, ii. 190-199.) The reader is also referred to 
Heywood’s ‘‘ Edward IV.” 

“Jane Shore” was produced at Drury Lane on February 2, 1713/14, and interest in 
it brought forth several pamphlets, one by Charles Gildon. Its importance in the 
history of Augustan tragedy rests, not in its resemblance to Shakespeare, to which 
it lays claim on its title page, but in its interesting combination of the old form of 
tragedy with the new spirit of domestic passion. But, if Rowe did not succeed in 
approaching his master in the quality of his careful, sedate poetry, he did, as an 
editor of Shakespeare, show characteristics of the modern scholar when he prepared 
the 1709 edition of Shakespeare’s plays. Commentators place him, by reason of 
his Shakespeare texts being the first to depart from folio readings, at the head of 
the text restorers. 

Rowe was distinctively a scholar, and he made drama a handmaiden to this 
scholarship, just as his poetry — which, added to his political Whig sympathies, pro- 
cured for him the poet-laureateship in succession to Nahum Tate — was tempered 
to his official life. His cultural attainments won him greatest recognition, however 
much ‘‘The Fair Penitent’’ and ‘‘Jane Shore’? may have had excellencies which 
kept them on the stage throughout the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth. 
His profound knowledge of the classics flowered into a worthy translation of Lucan’s 
*‘Pharsalia”’, which Dr. Johnson designated as ‘‘one of the greatest productions of 
English poetry”’, since it so well preserved the spirit of the original. 

Rowe was not a prolific dramatist, but a persistent one; all of his plays were 
written between 1700 and 1715,.and most of them appeared in yearly succession. 
Though he was cut off at an early age, his interest in politics and his active engage- 
ment in public office, through political preferment, consumed much of his time. 
He was Under Secretary to the Duke of Queensberry, who, in 1708, was Secretary 
of State to Scotland. He was one of the Surveyors of Customs for the Port of London. 
He occupied the position of Clerk to the Prince of Wales’s Council. And when Lord 
Macclesfield became Lord Chancellor, he was made Clerk of Presentations. It was 
not necessity which forced Rowe to seek these posts, as in the case of Congreve; nor 
did he seek them with the fervent eagerness and uneasiness of Gay, who was tragically 
thwarted. But he did not fail to pay his devoirs to those in power, — he lived up to 
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the courtier habit of using dedications to repay obligations, — in what tone is well 
seen in the Queensberry tribute which heads ‘‘Jane Shore.” 

Rowe’s dramaturgy began with ‘‘The Ambitious Step-Mother”, given at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, December, 1700, under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Betterton, 
and Anne Bracegirdle, to whom Rowe, like Congreve, lost hisheart. Then followed 
“Tamerlane” (December, 1701), in whose delineation the poet tried to limn the char- 
acter of his Majesty, William III. From 1701 to 1815, the play was in the habit of 
being revived on the King’s birthday. ‘‘The Fair Penitent” (May, 1703), which owes 
a debt to Massinger, whom Rowe had carefully studied, was his third attempt —an 
excellent example of domestic tragedy, which accounted, so Dr. Johnson inferred, for 
the ease with which it was received by the imagination, ‘‘and assimilated to common 
life.” ‘‘The Biter’? was Rowe’s sole venture into comedy, and tradition has it that 
when it was given, in 1704, Rowe was the only person present who laughed heartily 
over its humor. Then followed two other pieces, ‘‘Ulysses’’ (1705) and ‘‘The 
Royal Convert” (1707). A gap now intervened, and “‘The Tragedy of Jane Shore” 
was not seen until 1713/1714.’ His final play was ‘‘The Tragedy. of Lady Jane 
Gray’, Drury Lane, 1715. To judge by the guarded appreciation Rowe received 
for the bulk of his dramatic endeavors, it might be doubted whether a combination 
of scholarship and stagecraft is enviable in the theatre. In fact, Smollett character- 
ized him as ‘‘a solid, florid, and declamatory playwright”’’, and the compiler of the 
“British Poets” included him largely because he was the official laureate, rather 
than because of any abiding worth to his verse. 

He was a very lively personality, despite his Puritan cast of thought, and it was ~ 
Addison’s feeling that his levity lessened his value as a friend. _Welwood declared 
that ‘‘his conversation was pleasant, witty, and learned, without the least tincture 
of pedantry; and his inimitable manner of diverting and enlivening the company 
made it impossible for anyone to be out of humour when he was init.”” Yet Pope 
spoke of him as a man without a heart. Nance Oldfield believed that no one 
could read a stage part so well as he. Rowe was twice married, and on his death 
(December 6, 1718), he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Both “‘The Fair Penitent”, which gave our common speech the expression, 
“‘a gay Lothario”, and “‘Jane Shore” had a vogue in France. In England they 
were reprinted in revised form by Kemble. As for ‘‘Jane Shore”’, it was brought 
to profound tragic heights by Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Siddons. Only a great emotional 
actress could make the réle ‘‘lay hold upon the heart.”” In America, it was first 
seen March 4, 1753, with Mrs. Hallam ir the title réle. So different, yet so alike, 
are ‘‘ Jane Shore” and ‘‘ Douglas” in their efforts to harrow the emotions and draw 
the tears! 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY AND DOVER, 
MARQUIS OF BEVERLY, &c. 


My Lorp, 

I have long lain under the greatest 
Obligations to Your Grace’s Family, 
and nothing has been more in my 
Wishes, than that I might be able to dis- 
charge some part, at least, of so large a 
Debt. But Your Noble Birth and For- 
tune, the Power, Number and Goodness 
of those Friends You have already, have 
plae’d You in such an Independency on 
the rest of the World, that the Services 
I am able to render to Your Grace can 
never be advantageous, I am sure, not 
necessary to You in any Part of Your 
Life. However, the next Piece of Grati- 
tude, and the only one I am capable of, 
is the Acknowledgment of what I owe: 
And as this is the most publick, and 
indeed the only way I have of doing it, 
Your Grace will pardon me if I take this 
Opportunity to let the World know the 
Duty and Honour [ had for your illus- 
trious Father. It is, I must confess, a 
very tender Point to touch upon; and 
at the first sight may seem an ill chosen 
Compliment, to renew the Memory of 
such a Loss, especially to a Disposition 
so sweet and gentle, and to a Heart so 
sensible of filial Piety as Your Grace’s 
has been, even from Your earliest Child- 
hood. But perhaps this is one of those 
Griefs by which the Heart may be made 
better; and if the Remembrance of his 
Death bring Heaviness along with it, 
the Honour that is paid to his Memory 
by all good Men, shall wipe away those 
Tears, and the Example of his Life set 
before Your Hyes, shall be of the great- 
est Advantage to Your Grace in the 
Conduct and future Disposition of 
Your Own. 

In a Character so amiable as that of 
the Duke of Queensberry was, there 
can be no Part so proper to begin with 
as that, which was in him, and is in all 
good Men the Foundation of all other 
Vertues, either Religious or Civil, I 
mean good Nature. Good Nature, 
which is Friendship between Man and 
Man, good Breeding in Courts, Charity 


in Religion, and the true Spring of all 
Beneficence in general. This was a 
Quality he possess’d in as great a 
Measure as any Gentleman I ever had 
the Honour to know. It was this 
natural Sweetness of Temper, which 
made him the best Man in the World to 
live with, in any kind of Relation. It 
was this, made him a good Master to his 
Servants, a good Friend to his Friends, 
and the tenderest Father to his Chil- 
dren. For the last, I can have no 
better Voucher than your Grace; and 
for the rest I may appeal to all that have 
had the Honour to know him. There 
was a Spirit and Pleasure in his Con- 
versation, which always enliven’d the 
Company he was in, which, together 
with a certain Easiness and Frankness 
in his Disposition, that did not at all 
derogate from the Dignity of his Birth 
and Character, render’d him infinitely 
agreeable. And as no Man had a more 
delicate taste of natural Wit, his Con- 
versations always abounded in good 
Humour. 

For those Parts of his Character which © 
related to the Publick, as he was a 
Nobleman of the first Rank, and a 
Minister of State, they will be best 
known by the greatest Employments 
he past through; all which he dis- 
charg’d_worthily as to himself, justly 
to the Princes who employ’d him, and 
advantageously for his Country. There 
is no occasion to enumerate his several 
Employments, as Secretary of State, 
for Scotland in particular, for Britain 
in general, or Lord High Commissioner 
of Scotland; which last Office he bore 
more than once; but at no time more 
honourably, and (as I hope) more hap- 
pily, both for the present Age, and for 
Posterity, than when he laid the founda- 
tion for the British Union. The Con- 
staney and Address which he manifested 
on that Occasion are still fresh in every 
Body’s Memory, and perhaps when our 
Children shall reap those Benefits from 
that Work, which some People do not 
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foresee and hope for, now, they may 
remember the Duke of Queensberry 
with that Gratitude, which such a piece 
of Service done to his Country de- 
serves. 

He shew’d upon all Occasions a strict 
and immediate Attachment to the 
Crown, in the legal Service of which no 
Man could exert himself more dutifully 
nor more strenuously. And at the 
same time no Man gave more bold and 
more generous Evidences of the Love 
“he bore to his Country. Of the latter, 
there can be no better Proof than the 
share he had in the late happy Revo- 
lution; nor of the former than that 
dutiful Respect, and unshaken Fidelity 
which he preservy’d for Her present 
Majesty, ev’n to his last moments. 

With so many good and great Qual- 
ities, it is not at all strange that he 
possess’d so large a Share, as he was 
known to have, in the Esteem of the 
Queen, and Her immediate Prede- 
cessor; nor that those great Princes 
shou’d repose the highest Confidence 
in him: And at the same time, what a 
Pattern has he left behind him for the 
Nobility in general, and for Your Grace 
in particular to copy after. 

Your Grace will forgive me, if my Zeal 
for Your Welfare and Honour (which 
no body has more at Heart than my self) 
shall press you with some more than 
ordinary Warmth to the Imitation of 
Your noble Father’s Virtues. You 
have, My Lord, many great Advan- 


tages which may encourage You to go on 
in pursuit of this Reputation; it has 
pleas’d God to give You naturally, that 
Sweetness of Temper, which, as I have 
before hinted, is the Foundation of all 
good Inclinations. You have the Hon- 
our to be born, not only of the greatest, 
but of the best Parents; of a Gentleman 
generally belov’d, and generally la- 
mented; and of a Lady adorn’d with all 
Virtues that enter into the Character of 
a good Wife, an admirable Friend, and a 
most indulgent Mother. The natural 
Advantages of Your Mind have been 
cultivated by the most proper Arts and 
Manners of Education, You have the 
Care of many noble Friends, and 
especially of an excellent Unkle, to 
watch over You in the Tenderness of 
Your Youth. You set out amongst the 
first of Mankind, and I doubt not but 
Your Virtues will be equal to the Dig- 
nity of Your Rank. 

That I may live to see Your Grace 
eminent for the Love of Your Country, 
for Your Service and Duty to your 
Prince, and in convenient time, adorn’d 
with all the Honours that have ever 
been conferr’d upon Your Noble Family : 
That you may be distinguish’d to Pos- 
terity, as the Bravest, Greatest, and 
best Man of the Age You live in, is the 
hearty Wish, and Prayer of, 

My Lorp, 

Your Grace’s most Obedient, and 
most Faithful, Humble Servant, 
N. Rowe. 


PROLOGUE 


Spoken BY Mr. WILKS 


To Night, if you have brought your good 
old Taste, r } 
We'll treat you with a downright English 


east. 
A Tale, which told long since in homely 


Wise, 
Have never fail’d of melting gentle Eyes: 
Let no nice Sir despise our hapless Dame, 
Because recording Ballads chaunt her 
Name; 
Those venerable ancient Song-Enditers 
Soar’d many a Pitch above our modern 
Writers: 
They caterwaul’d in no Romantick Ditty, 
Sighing for Phillis’s, or Chloe’s Pity. 
Justly they drew the Fair, and spoke her 


plain, 

And sung her by her Christ’an Name — 
"twas Jane. 

Our Numbers may be more refin’d than 
those, 

But what we've gain’d in Verse, we've lost 
in Prose. 

Their Words no shuffling, double-meaning 


knew, 

Their Speech was homely, but their Hearts 
were true. 

In such an Age, Immortal Shakespear 


By no quaint Rules, nor hampering Crit- 
icks taught ; 

With rough, majestick Force he mov’d the 
Feart, 

And Strength, and Nature made amends 


or Art. 
Our humble Author does his Steps pursue, 


He owns he had the mighty Bard in 
View; 

And in these Scenes has made it more his 
Care 

To rouse the Passions, than to charm the 
Ear. 

Yet for those gentle Beaux who love the 


Chime, 
The Ends of Acts still gingle into Rhime. 
The Ladies too, he hopes, will not com- 
plain, 
Here are some Subjects for a softer Strain, 
A Nymph forsaken, and a perjur’d 
Swain. 
What most he fears ts, least the Dames 
shou’d frown, 
The Dames of Wit and Pleasure about { 
Town, 
To see our Picture drawn, unlike their 
own. 
But lest that Error show’d provoke to 
Fury 
The Hospitable Hundreds of Old Drury, 
He bid me say, in our Jane Shore’s 
Defence, 
She dol’d about the charitable Pence, 
Built Hospitals, turn’d Saint, and dy’d 
long since. 
For her Example, whatsoe’er we make it, 
They have their Choice to let alone, or 
take it. 
Tho’ few, as I conceive, wiil think it 
meet, 
To weep so sorely, for a Sin so sweet: : 
Or mourn and mortify the pleasant Sense, 
To rise in Tragedy two Ages hence. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JANE SHORE 


ACT I 


Scene I 


ScENE. — The Tower 


[Enter the Duxe or Guoster, Sir Ricnarp Ratcuirre, and CaTnsBy] 


Guost. Thus far Success attends 
upon our Councils, 
And each Event has answer’d to my 


Wish ; 
The Queen and all her upstart Race are 


uell’d ; 

Dorset is banish’d, and her Brother 
Rivers 

*Ere this lies shorter by the Head at 

- Pomfret. 

The Nobles have with joint Concurrence 
nam’d me 

Protector of the Realm: My Brother’s 


dren, 
Young Edward and the little York, are 
lodg’d 
Here, safe within the Tower. 
: you, Sirs, 
Does not this business wear a lucky 


How say 


‘ace? 

The Scepter and the Golden Wreath of 
Royalty 

Seem hung within my Reach. 

Ratcit. Then take ’em to you 

And wear them long and worthily ; you 
are 

The last remaining Male of princely 


York: 

(For Edward’s Boys, the State Esteems 
not of ’em,) 

And therefore on your Sovereignty and 


e 
The Common-Weal does her Depend- 
ence make, ‘ 
And leans upon your Highness’s able 
H 


and. 
Cat. And yet to Morrow does the 
Council meet ; 
To fix a Day for Edward’s Coronation : 
Who can expound this Riddle? 
GLOosT. That can I. 
Those Lords are each one my approv’d, 
good Friends, 


Of special Trust and Nearness to my 
osom ; 
And howsoever busie they may seem, 
And diligent to bustle in the State, 
rg mie goes on no farther than we 
ead, 

And at our bidding stays. 
Cart. Yet there is one 
And he amongst the foremost in his 

Power, 
Of whom I wish your Highness were 
assur’d : 
For me, perhaps it is my Nature’s Fault, 
I own, I doubt of his inclining, much. 


Guost. I guess the Man at whom 
your Words wou’d point: 
Hastings — 
Cat. The same. 
Ne He bears me great Good 
ill. 
Car. ’Tis true, to you, as to the 


Lord Protector 

And Gloster’s Duke, he bows with lowly 
Service : 

But were he bid to ery, God save King 
Richard, 

Then tell me in what Terms he wou’d 
reply. 

Believe me, I have prov’d the Man, and 
found him: 

I know he bears a most religious Rever- 


ence 
To his dead Master Edward’s Royal 


Memory, 
And whither that may lead him is most 


plain ; 

Yet more — One of that stubborn sort 
he is 

Who, if they once grow fond of an 
Opinion, 


They call it Honour, Honesty, and Faith, 
And sooner part with Life than let it 


go. 
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Guost. And yet, this tough imprac- 
ticable Heart, _ i 

Is govern’d by a dainty-finger’d ‘Girl ; 

Such Flaws are found in the most worthy 


Natures; _ J ; 

A laughing, toying, wheadling, whimper- 
ing she, ’ 

Shall ake him amble on a Gossips 
Message, ‘ 

And take the Distaif with a Hand as 
patient 

As e’er did Hercules. ie 

Ratcu. The fair Alicia 


Of noble Birth, and exquisite of Feature, 
Has held him long a Vassal to her Beauty. 
Cat. I fear, he fails in his Allegiance 
there ; 
Or my Intelligence is false, or else 
The Dame has been too lavish of her 


Feast, 
And fed him ’till he loaths. 
Guost. No more, he comes. 


[Enter Lorp Hastrnes] 


L. Hast. Health and the Happiness 
of many Days 
Attend upon your Grace. 
Guost. My good Lord Chamberlain ! 
W’are much beholden to your gentle 
Friendship. 
L. Hast. My Lord, I come an 
humble Suitor to you. 
Guost. In right good time. Speak 
out your Pleasure freely. 
L. Hast. I am to move your High- 
ness in behalf 
Of Shore’s unhappy Wife. 
Guost. Say you? of Shore? 
L. Hast. Once a bright Star that 
held her Place on high: 
The first and fairest of our English 


Dames 

While Royal Edward held the Sover- 
eign Rule. 

Now _ sunk in Grief, and pining with 
Despair, 

Her waining Form no longer shall incite 

Envy in Woman, or Desire in Man. 

She never sees the Sun but thro’ her 


ears, 
And wakes to sigh the live-long Night 
away. 
Guost. Marry! the Times are badly 
chang’d with her 
Then all 


From Edward’s Days to these. 
was Jollity, 

Feasting, and Mirth, light Wantonness 
and Laughter, 

Piping and Playing, Minstrelsie and 


asquing ; 
Till Life fied from us like an idle Dream, 


A Shew of Mommery without a Meaning. 
My Brother, Rest and Pardon to his 
1 


Soul, “a 
Is gone to his Account; For this his 


inion, 
The Revel-rout is done — But you were 
speaking 
Concerning her — I have been told that 
you 
Are frequent in your Visitation to her. 
L. Hast. No farther, my good Lord, 
than friendly Pity 
And tender hearted Charity allow. 
Guost. Go to. I did not mean to 
chide you for it. 
For, sooth to say, I hold it noble in you 
To cherish the Distress’d — On with 
your Tale. ; 
L. Hast. Thus is it, gracious Sir, 
that certain Officers 
Using the Warrant of your mighty 
Name, 
With Insolence unjust, and lawless 
Power, 
Have seiz’d upon the Lands, which late 
she held 
By Grant from her great Master 
Edward’s Bounty. 
Guost. Somewhat of this, but 
slightly, have I heard ; 
And Br some Counsellors of forward 
eal, 
Some of most ceremonious Sanctity, 
And bearded Wisdom, often have pro-_ 
vok’d 
The oe of Justice to fall heavy on 
er, 
Yet still in kind Compassion of her 
Weakness, 
And tender Memory of Edward’s Love, 
I have withheld the merciless stern Law, 
From doing Outrage on her helpless 
Beauty. 
L. Hast. Good Heav’n, who renders 
Mercy back for Mercy, 
With open-handed Bounty shall repay 


you: 
This gentle Deed shall fairly be set 


foremost, 
To screen the wild escapes of lawless 
Passion, 
And the long Train of Frailties Flesh is 
Heir to. 
Guost. ‘Thus far, the Voice of Pity 


pleaded only ; 
Our farther and more full Extent of 


Grace 

Is given to your Request. Let her 
attend, 

And to our self deliver up her Griefs. 

She shall be heard with Patience, and 
each Wrong 
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At full redrest. But I have other News 

Which much import us both, for still my 
Fortunes 

Go hand in hand with yours; 
common Foes, 

The Queen’s Relations, our new fangl’d 


Our 


Gentry, 
Have fall’n their haughty Crests — That 
for your Privacy. [Exeunt] 


Scene II 


An Apartment in JANE SHORE’s House 
[Enter BEtLMoUR and Dumont] 


Bett. How she has liv’d you’ve 
heard my Tale already ; 
The rest your own Attendance in her 


Family, 
Where I have found the Means this Day 
to place you, 
And nearer Observation best will tell 


you. 
See! with what sad and sober Cheer 
she comes. 


[Enter JANE SHORE] 


Sure, or I read her Visage much amiss, 
Or Grief besets her hard. Save you, fair 


Lady, 
The Blessings of the chearful Morn be 


on you. ; 

And greet your Beauty with its opening 
Sweets. 

J. Su. My gentle Neighbour! your 

good Wishes still 

Pursue my hapless Fortunes: Ah! good 
Bellmour! : 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched 


out, 

And court the Offices of soft Humanity ; 

Like thee, reserve their Raiment for the 
Naked, F 

Reach out their Bread, to feed the crying 

j Orphan, : 

Or mix their pitying Tears with those 
that Weep: 

Thy praise deserves a better Tongue 
than mine ; 

To speak and bless thy Name. Is this 

’ the Gentleman, 
Whose friendly Service you commended 


to me? Bae 
Beut. Madam! it is. d 
J. Su. A venerable Aspect! [Aside] 


Age sits with decent Grace upon his 
Visage, ait 

And worthily becomes his Silver Locks ; 

He wears the Marks of many Years well 


spent, 


Of Virtue, Truth well try’d, and wise 
Experience ; 
A Friend like this, would suit my 
Sorrows well. 

Fortune, I fear me, Sir, has meant you 
, ; [To Dumont] 

Who pays your Merit with that scanty 
_Pittance, ; 

Which my poor hand and humble Roof 

can give. 

But to supply those golden Vantages, 

Which elsewhere you might find, expect 
_ to meet 

A just Regard and Value for your Worth, 

The Welcome of a Friend, and the free 

Partnership 
Of all that little Good the World allows 
me. 
Dum. You over-rate me much; and 
all my Answer 

Must be my future Truth; 

speak for me, 

And make up my deserving. 
J. SH. Are you of England? 
Dum. No, gracious Lady, Flanders 

claims my Birth; 

At Antwerp has my constant biding been, 

Where sometimes I have known more 

plenteous Days 

Than those which now my failing Age 

affords. 
J.SH. Alas! at Antwerp! — Oh 
forgive my Tears! [Weeping] 

They ee for my Offences — and must 

fa 


let that 


Long, Long e’er they shall wash my 
Stains away. 

You knew perhaps—oh Grief! oh 
Shame ! — my Husband. 

Dum. I knew him well — but stay 

this Flood of Anguish, 

The Senseless Grave feels not your pious 
Sorrows: 

Three Years and more are past, since I 
was bid, 

With many of our common Friends, 
to wait him, 

To his last peaceful Mansion. I 
attended, 

Sprinkled his Clay-cold Coarse with 
holy Drops, 

According to our Church’s Reverend 


Rite, 
And saw him laid, in hallow’d Ground, 


to rest. 
J. Su. Oh! that my Soul had known 

no Joy but him, 

That I had liv’d within his guiltless Arms, 

And dying slept in Innocence beside him ! 

But now his honest Dust abhors the 
Fellowship, , 

And scorns to mix with mine. 
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[Enter a SERVANT] My humble Lot had cast me far beneath 
, him ; 
SERy. ; The Lady Alicia, | And that he was the first of all Man- 
Attends your Leisure. , kind, 
J. Su. Say I wish to see her. | The bravest and most lovely was my 
[Exit SERVANT] Curse. 
Please, gentle Sir, one Moment to retire, Autc. Sure, something more than 


I'll wait you on the instant; and inform 


ou 
Of ahs unhappy Circumstance, in which 
Your friendly Aid and Counsel much 
may stead me. 
[Hzeunt BeLtmour and Dumont] 


[Enter Autctra] 


Aurc. Still, my fair Friend, 

shall I find you thus, 

Still shall these Sighs heave after one 
another, 

These trickling Drops chase one another 
still, 

As if the posting Messengers of Grief 

Could overtake the Hours fied far away, 

And make old Time come back. 


still 


J. Su. No, my Alicia, 
Heaven and its Saints be witness to my 
Thoughts, 


There is no Hour of all my Life o’er past, 

That I could wish should take its turn 
again. 

Aurc. And yet some of those Days 

my Friend has known, 

Some of those Years, might pass for 
golden ones, 

At least, if Womankind can judge of 
Happiness. 

What could we wish, we who delight in 
Empire, 

Whose Beauty is our Sovereign Good, 
and gives us 

Our Reasons to Rebel, and Power to 
Reign, 

What could we more than to behold a 
Monarch, 

Lovely, Renown’d, a Conqueror, and 
Young, 

Beant . our Chains, and sighing at our 

eet. 
J. Su. ’Tis true, the Royal Edward 

was a Wonder, 

The goodly Pride of all our English 
Youth; 

He was the very Joy of all that saw him, 

Form’d to delight, to love, and to per- 
suade. 

Impassive Spirits, and angelick Natures 

Might have been charm’d, like yielding 
human Weakness, 

Stoop’d from their Heav’n, and listen’d 
to his talking. 

But what had I to do with Kings and 
Courts? 


Fortune join’d your Loves; 

Nor could his Greatness, and his gracious 
Form, 

Be elsewhere match’d so well, as to the 
Sweetness 

And Beauty of my Friend. 
J. Su. Name him no more: 
He was the Bane and Ruin of my Peace. 
This Anguish and these Tears, These 
are the Legacies 

His fatal Love has left me. Thou wilt 
see me, 

Believe me, my Alicia, thou wilt see 


me 
E’er yet a few short Days pass o’er 


my Head, 

Abandon’d to the very utmost Wretch- 
edness. 

The Hand of Pow’r has seiz’d almost 
the whole 

Of what was left for needy Life’s Sup- 


port; 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and 
kneeling 

Before thy charitable Door for Bread. 

Auic. Joy of my Life, my dearest 

Shore, forbear 

To wound my Heart with thy foreboding 
Sorrows. 

Raise thy sad Soul to better Hopes than 
these, 

Lift up thy Eyes, and let ’em shine once 


more, 
Brien ee the Morning Sun above the 
ists. 
Exert thy Charms, seek out the stérn 
Protector, 
And sooth his savage Temper, with thy 
Beauty : 
Spite of his deadly unrelenting Nature, 
He shall be mov’d to pity and redress 
Thee. 
J. Sa. My Form, alas! has long 
forgot to please ; 
The Scene of Beauty and Delight is 
. chane’d, 
No Roses bloom upon my fading Cheek, 
Nor laughing Graces wanton in my 


Eyes; 
But haggard Grief, lean-looking sallow 
Care, 
And pining Discontent, a rueful Train, 
Dwell on my Brow all hideous and for- 


orn. 
One only Shadow of a Hope is left me; 
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The noble-minded Hastings, of his 
Goodness, 
Has oe, underta’en to be my Advo- 
cate, 
And move my humble Suit to angry 
Gloster. 
Autc. Does Hastings undertake to 


plead your Cause? 
But wherefore should he not? 
has Byes; 
The gentle Lord has a right tender Heart, 
Melting and easy, yielding to Impres- 


Hastings 


sion, 

And catching the soft Flame from each 
new Beauty. 

But yours shall charm him long. 


. SH. Away, you Flatterer! 
Nor charge his generous Meaning with 
a Weakness, 
Which his great Soul and Vertue must 
disdain. 
Too much of Love thy hapless Friend 
has prov’d, 


Too many giddy, foolish Hours are gone, 


And in fantastick Measures dance’d 
away: 

May the remaining few know only 
Friendship. 


So thou, my dearest, truest, best Alicia, 

Vouchsafe to lodge me in thy gentle 
Heart, 

A Partner there; I will give up Man- 
kind, 

Forget the Transports of encreasing 
Passion, 

And all the Pangs we feel for its Decay. 

Autc. Live! live and Reign for ever 

in my Bosom, [Embracing] 

Safe and unrivall’d there possess thy 


own; 
And you, ye brightest of the Stars above, 
Ye Saints that once were Women here 
below, 
Be witness of the Truth, the holy 
Friendship, 
Which here to this my other self I vow. 
Tf I not hold her nearer to my Soul, 
Then ev’ry other Joy the World can 


give, 
Let Poverty, Deformity and Shame, 
Distraction and Despair seize me on 
Earth, 
Let not my faithless Ghost have Peace 
hereafter, : 
Nor Tast the Bliss of your ccelestial 
Fellowship. 
J. Sx. Yes, thou art true, and only 
thou art true; ; 
Therefore these Jewels, once the lavish 


Bounty 
Of Royal Edward’s Love, I trust to 
thee ; [Giving a Casket] 


= 


Receive this all, that I can call my own, 
And let it rest unknown and safe with 


thee : 

That if the State’s Injustice should 
oppress me, 

Strip me of all, and turn me out a 
Wanderer, 

My Wretchedness may find Relief from 


thee, 
And Shelter from the Storm. 
Attic. My all is thine; 
One common Hazard shall attend us 


oth, 

And both be fortunate, or both be 
wretched : 

But ert thy fearful, doubting Heart be 


s ; 
The Saints and Angels have thee in their 


Charge, 

And all things shall be well. Think 
not, the good, 

The gentle Deeds of Mercy thou hast 


done, 
Shall dye forgotten all; the Poor, the 
ris’ner, 
The Fatherless, the Friendless, and the 


idow, 
Who daily own the Bounty of thy Hand, 
Shall ery to Heav’n, and pull a Blessing 
on thee; 
Eyv’n Man, the merciless Insulter, Man, 
Man, who rejoices in our Sex’s Weak- 


ness, 

Shall pity thee, and with unwonted 
Goodness, 

Forget thy Failings, and record thy 
Praise. 

J.Sa. Why should I think that Man 

will do for me, 

What yet he never did for Wretches like 


me. 
Mark by what partial Justice we are 


judg’d ; 
Such is the Fate unhappy Women find, 
And such the Curse intail’d upon our 


kind, 

That Man, the lawless Libertine, may 
rove, 

Free and unquestion’d through the 
Wilds of Love; 

While Woman, Sense and Nature’s easy 
Fool, 

If poor, weak Woman swerve from 
Virtue’s Rule, 

If strongly charm’d, she leave the 
thorny way, 

And in the softer Paths of Pleasure 
stray ; 

Ruin ensues, Reproach and endless 


ame, 
And one false Step entirely damns her 
Fame, 
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In vain with Tears the Loss she may 
deplore, 
In vain look back to what she was be- 


fore, ; 
She sets, like Stars that fall, to rise no 
more. [Ezeunt] 


Enp or THE First Act 


ACT it 


Scene I 


Scene. — Continues 
[Enter AurctrA] 


[Speaking to JANE SHORE as entering] 


Autc. No farther, gentle Friend; 

good Angels guard you, 

And spread their gracious Wings about 
your Slumbers. 

The drowzy Night grows on the World, 
and now 

The busie Craftsman and o’er-labour’d 
Hind 

Forget the Travail of the Day in Sleep: 

Care only wakes, and moping Pensive- 
ness ; 

With meagre discontented Looks they 


sit, 
And watch the wasting of the Midnight 
aper. 
Such Vigils must I keep, so wakes my 


Soul, 
Restless and self-tormented! Oh false 
Hastings! 
Thou hast destroy’d my Peace. 
[Knocking without] 
What Noise is that? 
What Visitor is this, who with bold 
Freedom 
Breaks in upon the peaceful Night and 


Rest, 
With such a rude Approach? 
[Enter a SERVANT] 


SERV. | One from the Court, 
ord Haskinies, (as I think) demands my 
Ey 


y: 
Auic. Hastings! Be still my Heart, 
and try to meet him 
With his own Arts: With Falshood — 
But he comes. 


[Enter Lorp Hastings] 
[Speaks to a SpRVANT at entering] 


L. Hast. Dismiss my Train, and 
wait alone without. 


Alicia here! Unfortunate Encounter! 
But, be it as it may. 

ALIc. When humbly, thus, 
The great descend to visit the afflicted, 
When thus unmindful of their Rest, 

they come AS we 
To sooth the Sorrows of the Midnight 
Mourner ; 
Comfort comes with them, like the 
golden Sun, : 
Dispels the sullen Shades with her 
sweet Influence, 
And chears the melancholy House of 
Care. 
L. Hast. ’Tis true I wou’d not over- 
rate a Curtesie, 
Nor let the Coldness of Delay hang on it 
To nip and blast its Favour, like a Frost; 
But rather chose, at this late Hour, to 


come, 
That your fair Friend may know I have 
prevail’d: 
The Lord Protector has receiv’d her Suit, 
And means to shew her Grace. 
My Friend! my Lord! 
Yes, Lady, yours: None 
has a Right more ample 
To task my Power than you. 
ALtc. I want the Words, 
To pay you back a Compliment so 
courtly ; 
But my Heart. guesses at the friendly 
meaning, 
And wo’ not die your Debtor. 
L. Hast. ’Tis well, Madam. 
But I wou’d see your Friend. 
ALIc. Oh thou false Lord! 
I wou’d be Mistress of my heaving 
Heart, 
port Bee rising Rage, and learn from 
ee 
To dress my Face in easie dull Indiffer- 


ence: : 
But two’not be, my Wrongs will tear 


their Way, 
And rush at once upon thee. 
L. Hast. Are you wise! 
Have you the use of Reason? Do you 
wake? 


What means this raving! this trans- 

porting Passion? 
Autc. O thou cool Traitor! thou 

insulting Tyrant! 

Dost thou behold my poor dist::acted 
Heart, 

Thus rent with agonizing Love and Rage, 

And ask me what it means? Art thou 
not false? 

Am I not scorn’d, forsaken and aban- 


on’d, 
Left, like a common Wretch, to Shame 
and Infamy ; 
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Giv’n up to be the Sport of Villains 
Tongues, 

Of Laughing Parasites, and lewd 

Buffoons ; 

And all because my Soul has doated on 


___thee 
With Love, with Truth, and Tender- 
ness unutterable? 
L. Hast. Are these the Proofs of 
Tenderness and Love? 
These endless Quarrels, Discontents, 
and Jealousies, 
These never ceasing Wailings and Com- 
plainings, 


These furious Starts, these Whirlwinds 


of the Soul, 
ich every other Moment rise to 
Madness? 
Attic. What Proof, alas! have I not 
given of Love? 
What have I not abandon’d to thy 
Arms? 
Have a ch set at nought my noble 
irth, 
A spotless Fame, and an unblemish’d 


Race, 

The Peace of Innocence, and Pride of 
Virtue? 

_My Prodigality has giv’n thee all, 

And now I have nothing left me to 


bestow ; 
You hate the wretched Bankrupt you 
have made. 
L. Hast. Why am I thus pursu’d 


from Place to Place, 

Kept in the View, and cross’d at every 
turn ? 

In vain I flie, and like a hunted Deer, 

Seud o’er the Lawns, and hasten to the 
Covert ; 

’Ere I can reach my Safety, you o’ertake 


me 
With the swift Malice of some keen 
Reproach, 
And drive the winged Shaft deep in my 
Heart. 
Attic. Hither you fly, and here you 
seek Repose; 
Spite of the poor Deceit, your Arts are 


known, 
Your Pious, Charitable, Midnight Visits. 
L. Hast. If you are wise, and prize 
our Peace of Mind, 
Yet take the friendly Counsel of my 


Love; ; 

Believe me true, nor listen to your 
Jealousie, ; 

Let not that Devil, which undo’s your 
Sex 


That cursed Curiosity, seduce you, __ 
To hunt for needless Secrets, which 
neglected, 


Shall never hurt your Quiet, but once 
own, 
Shall sit upon your Heart, pinch it with 


ain, 
And banish the sweet Sleep for ever 
from you. 
Go too, — be yet advis’d, — 
Attic. Dost thou in Scorn, 
Preach Patience to my Rage? And bid 
_ _me tamely 
Sit like a poor contented Ideot down, 
Nor dare to think thou hast wrong’d 
me — Ruin seize thee, 
And swift Perdition overtake thy 
Treachery ! 
Have I the least remaining Cause to 
Doubt? 
Hast thou endeavour’d once to hide 
thy Falshood ? 
To hide it, might have spoke some little 
Tenderness, 
And shewn thee half unwilling to undoe 


me. 

But thou disdain’st the Weakness of 
Humanity ; 

Thy Words, and all thy Actions, have 
confess’d it; 

Ev’n now thy Eyes avow it, now they 


speak, 
And insolently own the Glorious Villany. 
L. Hast. Well then, I own my Heart 
has broke your Chains. 
Patient I bore the painful Bondage long, 
At length my generous Love disdains 
your Tyranny ; 
The Bitterness and Stings of taunting 
Jealousie, 
Vexatious Days, and jarring joyless 
Nights, 
Have driv’n him forth to seek some 
safer Shelter, 
Where he may rest his weary Wings in 
Peace. 
Attic. YouTriumph! do! And with 
Gigantick Pride, 


Defie impending Vengeance. Heav’n 
shall wink ; 

No more his Arm shall roll the dreadful 
Thunder, 


Nor send his Light’nings forth. No 
more his Justice 
Shall visit the presuming Sons of Men, 
But Perjury, like thine, shall dwell in 
Safety. 
L. Hast. Whate’er my Fate decrees 
for me hereafter, 

Be present to me now, my better Angel! 
Preserve me from the Storm which 
threatens now, ; 

And if I have beyond Attonement sinn’d, 
Let any other kind of Plague o’ertake 

me, 
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So I escape the Fury of that Tongue. 

Autc. Thy Pray’r is heard, —I go, 
— but know, proud Lord, 

Howe’er thou scorn’st the Weakness of 


my Sex, 

This feeble Hand may find the Means to 
reach thee, 

Howe’er sublime in Pow’r and Great- 
ness plae’d, 

With Royal Favour guarded round, and 
grae’d ; 

On Eagles Wings, my Rage shall urge 
her Flight, 

And hurl thee Headlong from thy top- 
most Height ; 

Then like thy Fate, Superior will I sit, 

And view thee fall’n, and groveling at 
my Feet; 

See thy last Breath with Indignation 


go, 
And tread thee sinking to the Shades 


below. [Exit Autc.] 
L. Hast. How fierce a Fiend is 
Passion! With what Wildness, 


What Tyranny untam’d, it Reigns in 


oman. 

Unhappy Sex! Whose easie yielding 
Temper 

Gives Way to every Appetite alike; 

Each gust of Inclination, uncontroul’d, 

Sweeps thro’ their Souls, and sets ’em 
in an uproar; 

Each Motion of their Heart rises to 


ury, 
And Love in their weak Bosoms is a 


age 

As terrible as Hate, and as destructive. 

So the Wind roars o’er the wide ’fence- 
less Ocean, 

And heaves the Billows of the boiling 


Deep, 

Alike from North, from South, from 
East, and West; 

With equal Force the Tempest blows 


by turns 

From every Corner of the Seaman’s 
Compass. 

But soft ye now — for here comes one, 
disclaims 


Strife, and her wrangling Train. Of 
_ equal Elements, 
Without one jarring Atom was she 
form’d, 
And Gentleness, and Joy, make up her 
Being. 


[Enter Jann SHorn] 
Forgive me, fair one, if officious Friend- 


ship 
Intrudes on your Repose, and comes 
thus late, 


To greet you with the Tidings of Suc- 


cess. 
The Princely Gloster has vouchsaf’d you 
Hearing, 
To Morrow he expects you at the Court; 
There plead your Cause with never 
failing Beauty, 
Speak all your Griefs, and find a full 
Redress. 
J. Sa. Thus humbly let your lowly 
Servant bend, [Kneeling] 
Thus let me bow my grateful Knee to 


arth, 
And bless your noble Nature for this 
Goodness. 
L. Hast. Rise, gentle Dame; you 
wrong my Meaning much, 
Think me not guilty of a Thought so 
vain, 
To sell my Courtesie for Thanks like 
these. 
J. Su. Tis true, your Bounty is 
beyond my Speaking ; 
But tho’ my Mouth be dumb, my 
Heart shall thank you; 
And when it melts before the Throne of 


Mercy, 

Mourning, and bleeding, for my past 
Offences, 

My fervent Soul shall breath one Prayer 
for you, 

If Prayers of such a Wretch are heard 


on high, 

That Heav’n will pay you back, when 
most you need, 

The Grace and Goodness you have 
shewn to me. 

L. Hast. If there be ought of Merit 

in my Service, 

Impute it there, where most ’tis due, to 
Love; 

Be kind, my gentle Mistress, to my 
Wishes, 

And satisfie my panting Heart with 


Beauty. 

J.Sa. Alas! my Lord. — 

L. Hast. Why bend thy Eyes to 
Earth? 


Wherefore these Looks of Heaviness and 


orrow ? 
Why breaths that Sigh, my Love? And 
_ wherefore falls 
This trickling Show’r of Tears, to stain 
thy Sweetness. 
J. Sa. If Pity dwells within your 
noble Breast, 
(As sure it does) oh speak not to me 


thus ! 
L. Hast. Can I behold thee, and not 
speak of Love! 
Ev’n now thus sadly as thou stand’st 


before me, 
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Thus desolate, dejected, and forlorn, 
Thy Softness steals upon my yielding 


Senses, 

Till my Soul faints, and sickens with 
Desire ; 

How canst thou give this Motion to my 
Heart, 

And bid my Tongue be still? 

J. Sa. Cast round your Eyes 

Upon the High-born Beauties of the 
Court ; 

Behold, like opening Roses, where 
they Bloom, 

Sweet to the Sense, unsully’d all, and 


spotless ; 

There chuse some worthy Partner of 
your Heart, 

To fill your Arms, and bless your Virtu- 
ous Bed, 

Nor turn your Eyes this Way, where 
Sin and Misery, 

Like loathsome Weeds, have overrun 
the Soil, 

And the Destroyer Shame has laid all 
Waste. 

L. Hast. What means this Peevish, 

this fantastick Change? 

Where is thy wonted Pleasantness of 

: Face? 

Thy ae Graces, and thy dimpled 

es? 

Where hast thou lost thy Wit, and 
sportive Mirth, 

That chearful Heart, which us’d to 
Dance for ever; 

And cast a Day of Gladness all around 
thee ? 

J. Sa. 

Reproach ; 

And ie those foolish Days of wanton 


Yes, I will own I merit the 


Pride, 

My Soul i is justly humbled to the Dust: 

All Tongues, like yours, are licens’d 
to upbraid me, 

Still fine repeat my Guilt, to urge my 
nfam 

And treat 3 me like that abject Thing 
I have been. 

Yet let the Saints be witness to this 


Truth, 
That now, tho’ late, I look with Horror 
back, 

That I detest my wretched self, and 
curse . ca 
My past polluted Life. All judging 

Heav’n 
Who knows my Crimes, has seen my 
Sorrow for them. 
L. Hast. No more of this dull stuff. 
’Tis time enough 
To whine and mortifie thy self with 
Pennance 


When the decaying Sence is pall’d with 
Pleasure, 
And weary Nature tires in her last 


tage. 
Then weep and tell thy Beads, when 
alt’ring Rheums 
rere stain’d the Lustre of thy starry 
yes, 
And failing Palsies shake thy wither’d 
Hand. 
The present Moments claim more gen- 
erous use; 
Thy Beauty, Night and _ Solitude 
reproach me 
For having talk’d thus long — Come 
let me press thee, 
[Laying hold on her] 
Pant on thy Bosom, sink into thy Arms, 
And lose my self in the luxurious Fold. 
J. Sa. Never! By those  chast 
Lights above, I swear, 
My Soul shall never know Pollution 


more; 
yore my Lord ! — Here let me rather 
Kneeling] 

Let aaice Destruction overtake me here, 
And end my Sorrows and my Shame for 


ever. 
L. Hast. Away with this Perverse- 
ness, — ’Tis too much — 
Nay, if you strive —’tis monstrous 
Affectation. [Striving] 
J. Su. Retire! I beg you leave 
me — 
L. Hast. Thus to coy it! — 


With one who knows you too. 
J. Su. For Mercies Sake — 
L. Hast. Ungrateful Woman! is it 
thus you pay 
My Services? — 


SH: Abandon me to ruin — 
Rather than urge me — 
L. Hast. This way to your Chamber, 


[Pulling her] 
There if you struggle — 
J. Sa. Help! oh, gracious Heaven! 
Help! Save me! Help! (Crying out] 
[Enter Dumont; he interposes] 


Dum. My Lord! for Honor’s Sake — 
L. Hast. Hah! What art thou? 
begon ! 
Du My Duty calls me 
To my “Attoudaree on my Mistress here. 
J. Su. For Pity let me go — 
L. Hast. Avaunt! base Groom — 
At distance wait and know thy Office 
better. 
Dum. Forego your hold, my Lord! 
’tis most unmanly ; 
This Violence — 
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L. Hast. Avoid the Room this Mo- 
ment, 
Or I will tread thy Soul out. 
Dum. No my Lord — 
The common Ties of Manhood eall me 


now, 
And bid me thus stand up in the Defence 


Of an oppress’d, unhappy, helpless 
Woman. 
L. Hast. And dost thou know me? 
Slave! 


Dum. Yes, thou proud Lord! 

I know thee well, know thee with each 
Advantage, 

Which Wealth, or Power, 
Birth can give thee. 

I know thee too for one who stains 
those Honors, 

And blots a long illustrious Line of 


or noble 


Ancestry, 
By poorly daring thus to wrong a 
Woman. 
L. Hast. ’Tis wond’rous well! I 


see my Saint-like Dame, 

You stand provided of your Braves and 
Ruffians, 

To Man your Cause, and bluster in your 
Brothel. 

Dum. Take back the foul Reproach, 

unmanner’d Railer, 

Nor urge my Rage too far, least thou 
shoul’st find 

I have as daring Spirits in my Blood 

As thou, or any of thy Race e’er boasted ; 

And tho’ no gawdy Titles grae’d my 
Birth, 

Titles, the 
Reward, 

Sometimes the Pay of Virtue, but more 


servile Courtier’s lean 


Or 
The Hire which Greatness gives to 
Slaves and Sycophants, 
Yet Heav’n that made me honest, made 
me more 
Than ever King did, when he made a 
Lord. 
L. Hast. Insolent Villain! 
forth let this teach thee 
f [Draws and strikes him] 
The distance ’twixt a Peasant and a 
nee. 
Dum. Nay then, my Lord! [Drawing] 
Learn you by this how well 
An Arm resolv’d can guard its Master’s 
Life. [They fight] 
J. Se. Oh my distracting Fears! 
hold, for sweet Heav’n. 
[Dumont disarms Lorp Hastinas] 
L. Hast. Confusion! baffled by a 
base born Hind! 
Dum. Now, haughty Sir, where is 
our difference now? 


Hence- 


Your Life is in my Hand, and did not 
Honor, ; 
The Gentleness of Blood, and inborn 
Virtue 
(Howe’er unworthy I may seem to you) 
Plead in my Bosome, I should take the 
Forfeit. ’ 
But wear your Sword again; and know 
a Lord 
Oppos’d against a Man is but a Man. 
L. Hast. Curse on my failing Hand! 
Your better Fortune 
Has giv’n you Vantage o’er me; but 
perhaps : 
Your Triumph may be bought with 
dear Repentance. [Exit] 
J.Su. Alas! What have you done! 
Know you the Pow’r, 
The Mightiness that waits upon this 
Lord? 
Dum. Fear not, my worthiest Mis- 
tress; ’tis a Cause, 

In which Heav’n’s Guard 
you. Oh pursue, 
Pure ne Sacred Counsels of your 

oul, 
Which urge you on to Virtue; let not 
Danger, 
Nor the encumbring World, make faint 
your Purpose; 
Assisting Angels shall conduct your 
Steps, 
Bring you to Bliss, and Crown your 
End with Peace. 
J. Sa. Oh that my Head were laid, 
my sad Eyes clos’d, 
And my cold Coarse wound in my 
Shrowd to rest; 
My painful Heart will never cease to 


shall wait 


beat, 
Will pers know a Moments Peace till 
then. ; 
Dum. Wou’dyoubehappy? Leave 


this fatal Place, 

Fly from the Court’s pernicious Neigh- 
bourhood ; 

Where Innocence is sham’d, and blush- 
ing Modesty 

Is made the Scorner’s Jest ; where Hate, 
Deceit, 

And deadly Ruin, wear the Masques of 


Beauty, 
And draw deluded Fools with Shews of 
Pleasure. 
Su. Where should I fly, thus 
Helpless, and Forlorn, 
Of Friends, and all the Means of Life 
bereft? 
Dum. Bellmour, whose Friendly 
Care still wakes to serve you, 
Has found you out a little Peaceful 
Refuge. 
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Far from the Court, and the Tumultous 


lly, 
Within an Ancient Forest’s ample Verge, 
There stands a lonely, but a healthful 
_ Dwelling, 
tote Convenience, and the Use of 


fe: 
Around it Fallows, Meads, and Pastures 


fair, 

A little Garden, and a limpid Brook, 

By Nature’s own Contrivance, seem 
dispos’d ; 

No Neighbours, but a few poor simple 
Clowns, 


Honest and true, with a well meaning 


Priest. 
No Faction, or Domestick Fury’s Rage, 
Did e’er disturb the Quiet of that 
place, 
When the contending Nobles shook the 


Land 
With York and Laneaster’s disputed 


Sway. 
Your Virtue, there, may find a safe 
Retreat, 
From the insulting Pow’rs of wicked 
Greatness. 
J. Su. Can there be so much Hap- 


; piness in store! 
A Cell, like that, is all my Hopes as- 


pire to. 
Hast ven, and thither let us wing our 
ght, 
E’er oe Clouds gather, and the Wintry 


Descends in Storms to intercept our 


Passage. 
Dum. Will you then go? You glad 
my very Soul; 
Banish your Fears, cast all your Cares 
on me; 


Plenty, and Ease, and Peace of Mind 
shall wait you, j 
And make your latter Days of Life most 


happy. A: 
Oh, Lady! But I must not, cannot 


tell you 

How anxious I have been for all your 
Dangers, 

And how my Heart rejoyces at your 
Safety. 


So when the Spring renews the Flow’ry 
Field, 

And warns the pregnant Nightingale to 
build, 

She seeks the safest Shelter of the Wood, 

Where she may trust her little tuneful 
Brood ; 

Where no rude Swains her shady Cell 
may know, “ ’ 

No Serpents climb, nor blasting Winds 
may blow; * As 


Fond of the chosen Place, she views it 


o’er, 
Sits there and wanders thro’ the Grove 

no more. 2 
Warbling she charms it each returning 


ight, 
And loves it with a Mothers dear delight. 
[Exeunt] 


END oF THE SEconp Act 


ACT III 
Scene I 
Scene. — The Court 


[Enter Auicta with a Paper] 


Auic. This Paper, to the great Pro- 
tector’s Hand, 
With Care and Secrecy must be con- 


His bold Ambition now avows it’s Aim, 

To pluck the Crown from Edward’s 
Infant Brow, 

And fix it on his own. I know he holds 

My Faithless Hastings adverse to his 
Hopes, 

And much devoted to the Orphan King; 

On that I Build: This Paper meets his 
Doubts, 

And marks my hated Rival as the Cause 

Of Hastings’ Zeal for his dead Master’s 


Sons. 

Oh Jealousie! Thou Bane of pleasing 
Friendship, 

Thou worst Invader of our tender 
Bosoms ; 

How does thy Rancour poison all our 
Softness, 

And turn our gentle Natures 
Bitterness. 

See where she comes! 
dearest Blessing, 

Now my chang’d Eyes are blasted with 
her Beauty, 

Loath that known Face, and sicken to 
behold her. 


into 


Once my Heart’s 


[Enter JANE SHORE] 


J. Su. Now whither shall I fly, to 

find Relief ? 

What charitable Hand will aid me now? 

Will stay my failing Steps, support my 
Ruines, i 

And heal my wounded Mind with Balmy 
Comfort ? 

Oh, my Alicia! 
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ALIc. What new Grief is this? 
What unforeseen Misfortune has sur- 
priz’d thee, 
That racks thy tender Heart thus? 
J. SH. Oh! Dumont! 


ALIC. Say! What of him? 


J. Su. That Friendly, Honest Man, 
Whom Bellmour brought of late to my 
Assistance ; 
On whose kind Cares, whose Diligence 
and Faith, 
My surest Trust was built, this very 
Morn 


Was seiz’d on by the cruel Hand of 


7. 


ow, 
Fore’d from my House, and born away 
to Prison. 


Autc. To Prison, said you! Can 
you guess the Cause? 
J. Sa. Too well, I fear. His bold 


Defence of me, 
Has drawn the Vengeance of Lord Hast- 
ings on him. 


Autc. Lord Hastings! Ha! 
J. Sa. Some fitter Time must tell 
thee 
The Tale of my hard Hap. Upon the 
present, 
Hang all my poor, my last remaining 
Hopes. 
Within this Paper is my Suit con- 
tain’d ; 
Here, as the Princely Gloster passes 
forth, 


I wait to give it on my humble Knees, 
And move him for Redress. 
[She gives the Paper to Auicta, 
who opens, and seems to read it| 
Attic. [Aside] Now for a wile, 
To sting my Thoughtless Rival to the 


eart ; 
To blast her fatal Beauties, and divide 
er 
For ever from my perjur’d Hasting’s 
Eyes: 
The wanderer may then look back to 


me, 
And turn to his forsaken Home again ; 
Their Fashions are the same, it cannot 
fail. [Pulling out the other Paper] 
J. Su. But see the great Protector 
comes this Way, 
Attended by a Train of -waiting 
Courtiers. 
Give me the Paper, Friend. 
Auic. [Aside] For Love and Ven- 
geance ! 
[She gives her the other Paper] 


[Enter the Duxe or Gutosrer, Sir 
Ricwarp Ratcuirr, CatEssy, 
Courtinrs, and other ATtENDANTS| 


J. Su. [kneeling]. Oh Noble Gloster, 
turn thy gracious Kye, 
Incline thy pitying Ear to my Com- 
plaint, 
A poor, 
oman 
Intreats a little Bread for Charity, _ 
To feed her Wants, and save her Life 
from perishing. 
Guost. Arise, fair Dame, and dry 
your watery Eyes. 
[Receiving the Paper, and raising 


her] 
Beshrew me, but ’twere Pity of his 


undone, forsaken, helpless 


Heart, 

That could refuse a Boon to such a 
Suitress. 

Y’ have got a noble Friend to be your 
Advocate ; 


A worthy, and right gentle Lord he is, 

And to his Trust most true. This 
Present, now, 

Some Matters of the State detain our 
Leisure ; 

Those once dispatch’d, we'll call for 
you anon, 

And give your Griefs Redress. Go too! 
be comforted. 

J. Sa. Good Heavens repay your 

Highness for this Pity, 

And shour down Blessings on your 
Princely Head. 

Come, my Alicia, reach thy Friendly 


And help me to support this feeble 
rame ; 
That nodding totters with oppressive 


Woe, 
And sinks beneath it’s Load. 
[Ezreunt J. SHorz, and Axicra] 
Gtost. Now by my Hollidame! 
Heavy of Heart she seems, and sore 
afflicted. 
But thus it is, when rude Calamity 
Lays its strong Gripe upon these minc- 
ing Minions; 
The Dainty gew-gaw forms dissolve at 


once, 

And shiver at the Shock. What says 

7 we Paper? [Seeming to read] 
a 


What is this? Come nearer, 
Ratcliff! Catesby! 

Mark the Contents, and then divine 

the Meaning! 


[He Reads] 


“Wonder not, Princely Gloster, at the 
. Notice, 
This Paper brings you from a Friend 
unknown; 
Lord Hastings is inclin’d to call you 
Master, 


Jane Shore 
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And kneel to Richard, as to England’s 
ng; 
But Shores’s bewitching Wife misleads 


s Heart, 
And ae his Service to King Edward’s 
ons ; 
Drive her away, you break the Charm 
that holds him, 
And he, and all his Powers, attend on 
you.” 
Rat. Tis wonderful! 
Cat. The Means by which it came, 
Yet stranger too! 


Guost. You saw it given but now.. 
Rat. She cou’d not know the Pur- 
por 


5 No, ’tis plain — 
She knows it not, it levels at her Life; 
Should she presume to prate of such 
high Matters, 
The medling Harlot! Dear she should 
abide it. 
Cat. What Hand so’eer it comes 
from, be assur’d, 
It means your Highness well — 
Guost. Upon the Instant, 
Lord Hastings will be here; this morn 


mean 
‘To prove him to the Quick; then if he 
flinch 


No more but this, away with him at 
once, 

He must be mine, or nothing — But he 
comes! 

Draw nearer this Way, and observe me 
well. [They whisper] 


[Enter Lorp Hastines] 


L. Hast. This foolish Woman hangs 

about my Heart, 

sch and wanders in my Fancy 
still ; 

This Coyness is put on, ’tis Art and 
Cunning, 

And worn to urge Desire,—I must 
possess her ; 

The Groom, who lift his sawey Hand 
against me, A 

Ber this, is humbled, and repents his 
daring. 

Perhaps, ev’n she may profit by th’ 
Example, aye 

And teach her Beauty not to scorn my 


GLostT. “This do, and wait me e’er 


the Council sits. 
[Exeunt Rat. and CaTEsBy] 
My Lord, y’are well encounter’d, here 
has been b 4 
A fair Petitioner this Morning with us; 
Believe me, she has won me much to pity 
her: 


Alas! her gentle Nature was not made 

To buffet with Adversity. I told her, 

How worthily her Cause you had be- 
friended ; 

How much for your good sake we meant 


to do, 
That you had spoke, and all Things 
shou’d be well. 
L. Hast. Your Highness binds me 
ever to your Service. 
Guost. You know your Friendship 
is most potent with us, 
And shares our Power. But of this 
enough, 
For we have other Matters for your Ear. 
The State is out of Tune; distracting 
Fears, 
And jealous Doubts jar in our Publick 
Councils ; 
Amidst the wealthy City, Murmurs rise, 
Lewd Railings and Reproach, on those 
that rule, 
With open Scorn of Government; hence 


Credit, 

And publick Trust ’twixt Man and Man 
are broke. 

The Golden Streams of Commerce are 
withheld, 

Which fed the Wants of needy Hinds, 
and Artizans, 

Who therefore curse the Great, and 
threat Rebellion. 

L. Hast. The resty Knaves are 

overrun with Ease, 

As Plenty ever is the Nurse of Faction: 

If in good Days, like these, the Head- 
strong Herd 

Grow madly wanton, and repine, it is 

Because the Reins of Power are held too 
slack, 

And Reverend Authority of late 

Has worn a Face of Mercy more than 
Justice. 

Guiost. Beshrew my Heart! but you 

have well divin’d 

The Source of these Disorders. Who 
can wonder 

If Riot and Mis-rule o’erturn the Realm, 

When the Crown fits upon a Baby 
Brow? 

Plainly to speak; hence comes the 
general Cry, f 

And sum of all Complaint: ’Twill ne’er 


be we 
With England (thus they talk) while 
Children Govern. 4 : 
L. Hasr. ’Tis true the King is 
young; but what of that? ; 
We feel no want of Edward’s ripers 
Years 


While Gloster’s Valour, and most 
princely Wisdom, 
EX. LIBRIS 
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So well supply our Infant Sovereign’s 


Place, ree 
His Youths Support, and Guardian of 
his Throne. 

Guost. The Council, (much I’m 
bound to thank ’em for it) | 
Have plac’d a pageant Sceptre in my 

Hand, 
Barren of Pow’r, and subject to Controul, 
Scorn’d by my. Foes, and useless to my 
Friends. ‘ 
Oh, worthy Lord! were mine the 
Rule indeed, 
I think I should not suffer rank Offence 
At large to Lord it in the common weal. 
Nor wou’d the Realm ‘be rent by Dis- 
cord thus 


Thus Fear and Doubt betwixt disputed 
Titles. 
L. Hast. Of this I am to learn; as 


not supposing 
A Doubt like this — 
Guost. Ay, marry, but there is — 
And that of much Concern. Have you 
not heard 
How on a late Occasion, Doctor Shaw 
Has mov’d the People much about the 


lawfulness 

Of Edward’s’ Issue? by Right grave 
Authority 

Of Learning and Religion, plainly 


proving, 
A Bastard Scien never should be grafted 
Upon : Royal Stock? from thence, at 
full. 


Discoursing. on my Brother’s former 
Contract, 

To.Lady Elizabeth Lucy, long before 

His Ee ee with that same buxom 


Widdow. 

The Queen he left behind him. — 

L. Hast. Til befall 

Such medling Priests, who kindle up 
Confusion, 

And vex the quiet World with their 
vain Scruples; 

By Heav’n ’tis done in perfect Spight to 
Peace. 

Did not the King, 

Our Royal Master Edward, in concur- 
rence 

With his Estates assembled, well deter- 


mine 

What Course the Sovereign Rule should 
take heneeforward ? 

When shall the deadly Hate of Faction 


cease, 
piper ve our long divided Land have 
est, 
If every peevish, moody Malecontent 
Shall set the senseless Rabble in an 
uproar ; 


Fright them with Dangers, and perplex 
their Brains, : : 
Each Day with some fantastick giddy 

Change? “ 
Guost. What if some Patriot for 
the publick Good, 
Should vary from your Scheme, new 
mold the State? : 
L. Hast. Curse on the innovating 
Hand attempts it! 
Remember him, the Villain, righteous 
Heaven 
In thy great Day of Vengeance! blast 
the Traytor 
And his pernicious Counsels ; 
Wealth, 
For Pow’r, the Pride of Greatness or 
Revenge, 
Would plunge his Native Land in Civil 
Wars. 
Guost. You go too far, my Lord. 
L. Hast. Your Highness’s Pardon — 
Have we so soon forgot those Days of 
Ruin, 
When York and Lancaster drew forth 
the Battles ; 
When, like a Matron, butcher’d by her 
Sons, 
And cast beside some common way a 
Spectacle 
Of Horror, and affright to Passers by, 
Our groaning Country bled at every 
Vein, 
When Murders, Rapes, and Massacres 
prevail’d; 
When Churches, Palaces, and Cities 
blaz’d ; 
When Insolence and Barbarism tri- 
umph’d, 
And peer away Distinction. Peasants 


ro 
Ny ae Necks of Nobles. Low were 


ai 

The Reverend Crosier, and the Holy 
Mitre, 

And Desolation cover’d all the Land. 

Who can remember this, and not, like 


who for 


me, 
Here .vow to sheath a Dagger in his 
Heart, 
Whose damn’d Ambition would renew 
those Horrors, 
And set, once more, that Scene of Blood 
before us? 
How now! So hot! 
L. Hast. So brave, and so resolv’d. 
Guost. Is then our Friendship of so 
little moment, 
That you could arm your Hand against 
my Life? 
L. Hast. TI hope your Highness does 
not think I meant it; 


Guost. 


“HAMLET” 


“THE MERCHANT OF “4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
VENICE” DREAM” 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NICHOLAS ROWE’S EDITION 
OF SHAKESPEARE, PUBLISHED IN 1709 


Jane Shore 
NTR A ade 


No, Heaven forefend that e’er your 
- Princely Person 
Should come within the Scope of my 
Resentment. 
Guost. Oh! Noble Hastings! Nay, 
I must embrace you: 
[Embraces him] 
By poly Paul! y’are a right honest 


an; 
The Time is full of Danger and Distrust, 


_And warns us to be wary. Hold me not 


Too apt for Jealousy and light Surmize, 
lf when I meant to lodge you next my 


eart, 
I put your Truth to trial. Keep your 


Loyalty, 


_ And live your King and Country’s best 


Support: 
me, I ask no more than Honour 
gives, 
To think me yours, and rank me with 
your Friends. 
L. Hast. Accept what Thanks a 
Bs grateful Heart should pay. 


Princely. Gloster! judge me not 
ungentle, , 
Of Manners rude, and insolent of 
Speech, 
If, de the Publick Safety is in ques- 
ion, 
My Zeal flows warm and eager from my 
Tongue. 
Guost. Enough of this: To deal in 


wordy Compliment 
Is much against the Plainness of my 


For 


Nature ; 

I judge you by my self, a clear true 
Spirit, 

And, as such, once more join you to my 
Bosom; 

Farewel, and be my Friend. 

[Exit GLOSTER] 
L. Hast. I am not read, 


‘Not skill’d and practis’d in the Arts of 


Greatness, 

'To kindle thus, and give a Scope to 
Passion. 

The Duke is surely noble; but he 
touch’d me 


Ev’n on the tend’rest Point, the 


Master-string 


‘That makes most Harmony or Discord 


to me. 
I own the glorious Subject fires my 
Breast, 
And my Soul’s darling Passion stands 
confest 
Beyond or Love’s or Friendship’s 
sacred Band, 
Beyond my self I prize my Native Land : 
On eg Foundation would I build my 
‘ame, 
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And emulate the Greek and Roman 


ame ; 
Think England’s Peace bought cheaply 
with my Blood, 
And die with Pleasure for my Country’s 
Good. [Ezit] 


END or THE THIRD Act 


ACT IV 
Scene I. — Continues 


[Enter DuxkE or GuostEeR, Ratcuirrp 
and CATESBY] 


Guost. This was the Sum of all, 

that he wou’d brook 

No Alteration in the present State: 

Marry! at last, the testy Gentleman 

Was almost mov’d to bid us bold De- 
fiance ; 

But there I drop’d the Argument, and 
changing 

The first Design and Purpose of my 
Speech, 

I prais’d his good Affection to young 


Edward, 

And left him to believe my Thoughts 
like his. 

Proceed we then in this fore-mention’d 


Matter, 
As nothing bound or trusting to his 
Friendship. 
Rar. Ill does it thus befall. I cou’d 


have wish’d 
This Lord had stood with us. 
Friends are wealthy, 
Thereto, his own Possessions large and 
mighty ; : 
The Vassals and Dependants on his 
Power 
Firm in Adhearance, ready, bold and 


His 


many ; 
His Name had been of ’Vantage to your 
Highness, a5 
And stood our present Purpose much in 
stead. 
Guiost. This wayward and perverse 


declining from us ; 
Has warranted at full the friendly 


Notice, 

Which we this Morn receiv’d. I hold 
it certain, ? 

This puling whining Harlot rules his 
Reason, 

And prompts his Zeal for Edward’s Bas- 
tard Brood. WG i 

Car. If she have such Dominion o er 


his Heart, 
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And turn it at her Will, you rule her 


Fate, 
And should, by Inference and apt De- 
duction, 
Be Arbiter of his. Is not her Bread, 
The very Means immediate to her Being, 
The Bounty of your Hand? Why does 


she live, 
If not to yield Obedience to your 
Pleasure, 
To speak, to act, to think as you com- 
mand? 
Rar. Let her instruct her Tongue 


to bear your Message ; 
Teach every Grace to smile in your 
Behalf, 
And her deluding Eyes to gloat for you ; 
His ductile Reason will be wound about, 
Be led and turn’d again, say and unsay, 
Receive the Yoak, and yeild exact 
Obedience. 
Guost. Your Counsel likes me well, 
it shall be follow’d. 
She waits without, attending on her Suit; 
Go, call her in, and leave us here alone. 
[Exeunt Rat. and CatTEssy] 
How poor a Thing is he, how worthy 


corn, 

Who leaves the Guidance of Imperial 
Manhood 

To such a paltry piece of Stuff as this is; 

A Moppet made of Prettiness and Pride, 

That oftner does her giddy Fancies 
change, 

Than glittering Dew-drops in the Sun 
do Colours. — 

Now shame upon it! Was our Reason 
given 

For such a Use! to be thus puff’d about 

Like a dry Leaf, an idle Straw, a 
Feather, 

The Sport of every whifling Blast that 
blows? 

Beshrew my Heart, but it is wond’rous 
strange ; 

Sure there is something more than 
Witchcraft in them, 

That masters ev’n the wisest of us all. 


[Enter JANE SHORE] 


Oh! You are come most fitly. We have 
ponder’d * 

On this your Grievance: And tho’ some 
there are, 

Nay, and those Great Ones too, who 
wou’d enforce 

The Rigour of our Power to afflict you, 

And bear a heavy Hand, yet fear not 
you, 

We’ve ta’en you to our Favour, our 
Protection 


Shall stand between, and sheild you from 
Mishap. 
J. Su. The Blessings of a Heart with 
Anguish broken, 
And rescu’d from Despair, attend your 
Highness. 
Alas! my gracious Lord! What have I 


one 
To kindle such relentless Wrath against 
me? 
If in the Days of all my past Offences, 
When most my Heart was lifted with 
Delight, 
If I with-held my Morsel from the 


Hungry, 
Forgot the Widow’s Want, and Or- 


phan’s Cry; 

If I have known a Good I have not 
shar’d, 

Nor eall’d the Poor to take his Portion 
with me, 

Let my worst Enemies stand forth, and 
now 

Deny the Succour, which I gave not 
then. 

Guost. Marry! there are, tho’ I 


believe them not, 

Who say you meddle in Affairs of State: 

That you presume to prattle, like a busy 
Body, 

Give your Advice, and teach the Lords 
o’th’ Council 

What fits the Order of the Common- 


weal. 
J. Su. O that the busy World, at 

least in this, 

Would take Example from a Wretch 
like me! 

None then would waste their Hours in 
foreign Thoughts, 

Forget themselves, and what concerns 
their Peace, 

To tread the Mazes of fantastick Fals- 
hood, 

To haunt her idle Sounds and flying 
Tales, 

Thro’ all the giddy noisy Courts of 


Rumour ; 
Malicious Slander never wou’d have 
Leisure, 
To search with prying Eyes for Faults 
abroad, 
If all, like me, consider’d their own 
Hearts, 
And wept the Sorrows which they found 
at home. 
Guost. Go to! I know your Power, 


and tho’ I trust not 

To every Breath of Fame, I’m not to 
learn 

That Hastings is profess’d your loving 
Vassal. 


Jane Shore 


But fair befall your Beauty: Use it 


wisely, 

And it may stand your Fortunes much 
in stead ; 

Give back your forfeit Land with large 
Encrease, 

And place you high in Safety and in 
Honour: 

Nay, I could point a Way, the which 
pursuing, 

You shall not only bring your self 
Advantage, 

But give the Realm much worthy Cause 
to thank you. 

J. Sa. Oh! where or how? — Can 


my unworthy Hand 

Become an Instrument of Good to any? 

Instruct your lowly Slave, and let me fly 

To yield Obedience to your dread Com- 
mand. 

Guost. Why that’s well said — 

Thus then — Observe me well. 

The State, for many high and potent 


Reasons, 
Deeming my Brother Edward’s Sons 
unfit 
For the Imperial Weight of England’s 
Crown — 
J.SH. Alas! for Pity. [Aside] 


Guost. Therefore have resolv’d 
To set aside their unavailing Infancy, 
And vest the sovereign Rule in abler 

Hands. 
This, tho’ of great Importance to the 


Hastings, 
Spleen, 
Does stubbornly oppose. 
J. SH. Does he! Does Hastings? 
Guost. Ay, Hastings. 
J. Su. Reward him for the noble 
Deed, just Heavens: } 
For this one Action, guard him and dis- 


tinguish him 
With signal Mercies, and with great 
Deliverance ; 
Save him from Wrong, Adversity and 
hame ; 


? ° 
Let never-fading Honours flourish round 
fia; 
And consecrate his Name even to Time’s 


nd: 
Let him know nothing else but Good on 
Earth 


And everlasting Blessedness hereafter. 
Guost. How now! 
J. Su. The poor forsaken, Royal 


little Ones! 

Shall they be left a Prey to Savage 
Power? 

Can they lift up their harmless Hands 
in vain, 
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Or ery to Heaven for Help, and not be 
heard? 

Impossible! O gallant, generous Hast- 
ings, 

Go on, pursue! Assert the sacred 


Cause: 
Stand forth, thou Proxy of all-ruling 


Providenee, 

And save the friendless Infants from 
Oppression. 

Saints shall assist thee with prevailing 
Prayers, 

And eee Angels combat on thy 
ide. 

Guost. You’re passing rich in this 


same heavenly Speech, 

And spend it at your Pleasure. 
but mark me! 

My Favour is not bought with Words 
like these. 

Go too — you'll teach your Tongue an- 
other Tale. 

J. Su. No, tho’ the Royal Edward 

has undone me, 

He was my King, my gracious Master 


Nay, 


still ; 

He lov’d me too, tho’ ’twas a guilty 
Flame, 

And fatal to my Peace, yet still he lov’d 


me; 

With Fondness, and with Tenderness he 
doated, 

Dwelt in my Hyes, and liv’d but in my 
Smiles. 

And can I — Oh my Heart abhors the 
Thought, 

Stand by, and see his Children robb’d of 
Right? 

Guost. Dare not, ev’n for thy Soul, 

to thwart me further; 

None of your Arts, your Feigning, and 
your Foolery, 

Your dainty, squeamish Coying it to 


me. 
Go—To your Lord, your Paramour, 
be gone; : 
Lisp in his Har, hang wanton on his 


eck, 

And play your Monkey Gambols over 
to him ; 

You know my Purpose, look that you 
pursue it, 

And make him yield Obedience to my 
Will. 


Do it,—or woe upon thy Harlot’s 


ead. 
J. Su. Ohthat my Tongue had ev’ry 
Grace of Speech, 
Great and Commanding as the Breath 
of Kings, 
Sweet as the Poet’s Numbers, and pre- 
vailing 
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As soft Perswasion to a Love-sick Maid ; 
That I had Art and Eloquence Divine, 
To pay my Duty to my Master’s Ashes, 
And plead till Death the Cause of injur’d 


Innocence. 
Guost. Ha! Do’st thou brave me, 
Minion! Do’st thou know 


How vile, how very a Wretch, my Pow’r 
can make thee; 

That I can let loose Fear, Distress and 
Famine, 

To hunt thy Heels, like Hell-hounds 
thro’ the World ; 

That I can place thee in such abject 


State, 

As Help shall never find thee; where 
repining, 

Thou shalt sit down, and gnaw the Earth 
for Anguish, 

Groan to the pitiless Winds without 
Return, 

Howl like the Midnight Wolf amidst the 
Desart, 

And curse thy Life in Bitterness of 
Misery. 

J. Sa. Let me be branded for the 


publick Scorn, 

Turn’d forth, and driven to wander like 
a Vagabond, 

Be friendless and forsaken, seek my 
Bread 

Upon the barren, wild, and desolate 


Waste, 
Feed on my Sighs, and drink my falling 
Tears, 
E’er os consent to teach my Lips Injus- 
ice, 
Or wrong the Orphan, who has none to 
save him. 
Guost. ’Tis well—we’ll try the 


Temper of your Heart. 
What hoa! Who waits without? 


[Enter Rarcuirr, Catessy, and 


ATTENDANTS] 
Rat. Your Highness Pleasure. — 
Guost. Go, some of you, and turn 


this Strumpet forth; 
Spurn her into the Street, there let her 
perish, 
And ba upon a Dunghill. Thro’ the 
: , 


iy) 
See it proclaim’d, That none, on Pain 
of Death, 
Presume to give her Comfort, Food, or 
Harbour; 
Bune muibicters the smallest Comfort, 
ies. 
Her House, her costly Furniture and 
Wealth, 
The Purchase of her loose luxurious Life, 


We seize on, for the Profit of the State. 
Away! Be gone! 

J. Su. O thou most righteous Judge — 
Humbly, behold, I bow my self to Thee, 
And own thy Justice in this hard De- 

eree: 
No longer then my ripe Offences spare, 
But what I merit, let me learn to bear. 
Yet since ’tis all my Wretchedness can 


give, ; 
For my past Crimes my forfeit Life 
receive ; 
No Pity for my Sufferings here I crave, 
And only hope Forgiveness in the Grave. 
[Exit J. SHoRE guarded by CaTESBY 
and others] 
Guost. So much for this. 
Project’s at an End: 
[To RAtcuiFF] 
This idle Toy, this Hilding scorns my 


Power, 
And sets us all at Nought. See that a 
Guard 
Be ready at my Call — 
Rat. The Council waits 
Upon Your Highness Leisure. — 
GLostT. Bid ’em enter. 


Your 


[Enter the DukE oF BucKINGHAM, EHARL 
or Dersy, BisHor or Eny, Lorp 
Hastines and others, as to the 
Council. The DuKE oF GLOSTER 
takes his Place at the upper End, 
then the rest sit] 


Ders. In happy Time are we as- 
sembled here, 
To point the Day, and fix the solemn 


omp, 
For placing England’s Crown with all 


due Rites, 
Upon our Sovereign Edward’s Youthful 
row. 
L. Hast. Some busy meddling 


Knaves, ’tis said there are, 
As such will still be prating, who pre- 
sume 
To carp and cavil at his Royal Right; 
Therefore I hold it fitting, with the 
soonest 
T’ appoint the Order of the Coronation ; 
So to approve our Duty to the King, 
And stay the babling of such vain 
Gainsayers. 
Ders. We all attend to know your 
Highness Pleasure. [To Guost.] 
Guost. My Lords! A Set of worthy. 
Men you are, 
Prudent and just, and careful for the 
State : 
Therefore to your most grave Deter- 
mination, 
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I yield my self in all Things; and de- 
mand _ 
What Punishment your Wisdom shall 
think meet 
tT’ inflict upon those damnable Con- 
trivers, 
Who shall with Potions, Charms, and 
witching Drugs, 
eepctice against our Person and our 
ife. 
L. Hast. So much I hold the King 
your Highness’s Debtor, 
So precious are you to the Commonweal, 
That I presume, not only for my self, 
But in Behalf of these my Noble 
Brothers, 
To say, whoe’er they be, they merit 
Death. 
Gutost. Then judge your selves, 
convinee your Eyes of Truth; 
Behold my Arm thus blasted, dry and 
wither’d, [Pulling up his Sleeve] 

Shrunk like a foul Abortion, and de- 
cay’d, 

Like some untimely Product of the 
Seasons, 

ps Ry its Properties of Strength and 


ce. 
This is the Sorcery of Edward’s Wife, 
Who in Conjunction with that Harlot 


Shore, 

And other like confederate Midnight 
Haggs, 

By Force of potent Spells, of bloody 
Characters, 

And Conjurations horrible to hear, 

Call Fiends and Spectres from the 
Yawning Deep, 

And set the Ministers of Hell at Work, 

To torture and despoil me of my Life. | 

L. Hast. If they have done this 


Deed — : 
Guost. If they have done it! | 
Talk’st thou to me of If’s! audacious 
Traytor ! } : 
Thou art that Strumpet Witch’s chief 


Abettor, ' 
The Patron and Complotter of her Mis- 


chiefs, 

And join’d in this Contrivance for my 
Death, 

Nay, start not, Lords, — What hoa, a 
Guard there, Sirs! 


[Enter Guarp] 


Lord Hastings, I arrest thee of High 
Treason. j 

Seize him, and bear him instantly away, 

He sha’ not live an Hour. By Holy 


Paul! 
I will not dine before his Head be 


brought me: 


peek, stay you, and see that it be 


one. 
The rest that love me, rise and follow 
me. 
[Exeunt GuosteR and Lorps 
following] 
[Manent Lorp Hastines, Rat- 
CLIFF and Guarp] 
L. Hast. What! and no more but 
this — how? to the Seaffold ! 
Oh gentle Ratcliff! tell me do I hold 
thee? 
Or if I dream, what shall I do to wake, 
To break, to struggle thro’ this dread 
Confusion? 
For surely Death itself is not so painful 
As is this sudden Horror and Surprize. 
Rat. You heard, the Duke’s Com- 
mands to me were absolute. 
Therefore, my Lord, address you to your 


Shrift, 

With all good Speed you may. Sum- 
mon your Courage, 

And be your self; for you must die this 
Instant. 

L. Hast. Yes, Ratcliff, I will take 

thy Friendly Counsel, 

And die asa Man should; ’tis somewhat 
hard, 

To call my seatter’d Spirits home at 


once: 

But since what must be, must be — let 
Necessity 

Supply the Place of Time and Prepa- 
ration, 

And arm me for the Blow. ’Tis but to 


ie, 

"Tis but to venture on that common 
Hazard , 

Which many a Time in Battle I have 


run. 
"Tis but to do what, at that very 
Moment, 
In many Nations of the peopled Earth, 
A thousand and a thousand shall do 


with me: 
’Tis but to close my Hyes, and shut out 


Day-Light, ; 
To view no more the wicked Ways of 


Men, 
No longer to behold the Tyrant Gloster, 
And be a weeping Witness of the Woes, 
The Desolation, Slaughter and Calam- 


ities, 
Which he shall bring on this unhappy 
Land. 
[Enter Atrcta] 


Stand off! and let me pass — 
I will, I must , 

Catch him once more in these despair- 
ing Arms, 
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And hold him to my Heart. — Oh 
Hastings, Hastings! 
L. Hast. Alas! Why com’st thou 
at this dreadful Moment, 
To fill me with new Terrors, new Dis- 
tractions, 
To turn me wild with thy distemper’d 


Rage, ; 

And shock the Peace of my departing 
Soul? 

Away! I prithee leave me! 

ALic. Stop a Minute — 

"Till my full Griefs find Passage. — Oh 
the Tyrant! 

Perdition fall on Gloster’s Head and 


mine. 
L. Hast. What means thy frantick 
Grief? 
Attic. I cannot speak — 
But I have murder’d thee. — Oh [ would 
tell thee! 
L. Hast. Speak, and give Ease to 
thy conflicting Passions : 
Be quick, nor keep me longer in Sus- 
pence. 
Time presses, and a thousand crowding 
Thoughts 
Break in at once; this Way and that 
they snatch, 
They tear my hurry’d Soul. All claim 
Attention, 
And yet not one is heard. Oh speak 
and leave me, 
For I have Business would employ an 


ge, 
And but a Minute’s Time to get it 
done in. 
Autc. That, That’s my Grief — 
*Tis I that urge thee on, 
Thus kunt thee to the Toil, sweep thee 
from Earth, 
And drive thee down this Precipice of 
Fate. 
L. Hast. Thy Reason is grown wild. 
_ Could thy weak Hand 
Bring on this mighty Ruin? If it could, 
What have I doneso grievous to thy Soul, 
So deadly, so beyond the Reach of 
Pardon, 
That nothing but my Life can make At- 
tonement ? 
Auic. Thy cruel Scorn had stung 
me to the Heart, 7 
And set my burning Bosom all in 
Flames: 
Raving and mad I flew to my Revenge, 
And writ I know not what — told the 
Protector, 
That Shore’s detested Wife by Wiles 
had won thee 
To plot against his Greatness. — He 
believ’d it, 


(Oh dire Event of my pernicious Coun- 
sel) 
And while I meant Destruction on her 


Head, 
H’ has turn’d it all on thine. 
L. Hast. Accursed Jealousy ! 
O merciless, wild, unforgiving Fiend ! 
Blindfold it runs to undistinguish’d 


Mischief, 

And murders all it meets. Curst be its 
Rage, 

For there is none so deadly; doubly 
eurs’d : 

Be all those easy Fools who give it 


Harbour: 
Who turn a Monster loose among Man- 


Fiercer than Famine, War, or spotted 


Pestilence ; 
Baneful as Death, and Horrible as Hell. 
Auic. If thou wilt Curse, Curse 


rather thine own Falshood; _ 
Curse the lewd Maxims of thy perjur’d 


Sex, 
Which taught thee first to laugh at 
Faith and Justice, 
To scorn the Solemn Sanctity of Oaths, 
And make a Jest of a poor Woman’s 


uin: 
Curse thy proud Heart, and thy insult- 
ing Tongue, 
That rais’d this fatal Fury in my Soul, 
And urg’d my Veng’ance to undo us 
both. 
L. Hast. Oh thou Inhuman! turn 
thy Eyes away, 
And blast me not with their destructive 
Beams: 
Why shou’d I Curse thee with my dying. 
Breath? 
Be gone! and let me sigh it out in Peace. 
Autc. Can’st thou — Oh cruel Hast- 
ings, — leave me thus! 
Hear me, I beg thee —I conjure thee, 
hear me! 
While with an agonizing Heart, I swear 
By all the Pangs I feel, by all the Sor- 


rows, 

The Terrors and Despair thy Loss shall 
give me, 

My Hate was on my Rival bent alone. 

Oh! had I once divin’d, false as thou 


art, 
A Danger to thy Life, I would have dy’d, 
I would have met it for thee, and made 


bare 
My ready faithful Breast to save thee 
from it. 
L. Hast. Now mark! and tremble 
at Heaven’s Just Award; 
While thy insatiate Wrath and fell 
Revenge 
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Pursu’d the Innocence which never 
wrong’d thee, 
Behold! the Mischief falls on thee and 


me; 
Remorse and Heaviness of Heart shall 
wait thee, 
And everlasting Anguish be thy Portion: 
For me the Snares of Death are wound 
about me, 
And now, in one poor Moment, I am 


gone. 
Oh! if thou hast one tender Thought 
remaining, 
Fly to thy Closet, fall upon thy Knee, 
And recommend my parting Soul to 


ercy. 
Autc. Oh! yet, before I go for ever 
from thee, 
Turn thee in Gentleness and Pity to me, 
[Kneeling] 
And in Compassion of my strong Afflic- 
tion, 
Say, is it possible you can forgive 
The fatal Rashness of ungovern’d Love? 
For oh! ’tis certain, if I had not lov’d 


thee 

Beyond my Peace, my Reason, Fame 
and Life, 

Desir’d to Death, and doated to Dis- 
traction, 

This Day of Horror never should have 
known us. 

L. Hast. Oh! Rise, and let me hush 


thy stormy Sorrows. [Raising her] 

Asswage thy Tears, for I will chide no 
more, 

No more upbraid thee, thou unhappy 
Fair One. 

I see the Hand of Heav’n is arm’d 
against me, 

And, in mysterious Providence, decrees, 

To punish me by thy mistaking Hand. 

Most Righteous Doom! for, oh! while 
I behold thee, 

Thy Wrongs rise up in terrible Array, 

And charge thy Ruin on me; thy fair 
Fame, 

Thy spotless Beauty, Innocence, and 
Youth, 

Dishonour’d, blasted and betray’d by 


me, 
Atic. And does thy Heart relent for 
my undoing? 
Oh! that inhuman Gloster cou’d be 
mov’d, 
But half so easily as I can pardon. 
L. Hast. Here then exchange we 
mutually Forgiveness. 
So may the Guilt of all my broken Vows, 
My Perjuries to thee be all forgotten, 
As here my Soul acquits thee of my 
Death, 


As here I part without one an 
Thought, ae 
As here I leave thee with the softest 
Tenderness, 
Mourning the Chance of our disastrous 
Loves, 
And begging Heav’n to bless and to 
support thee. 
Rat. My Lord, dispatch; the Duke 
has sent to chide me 
For loitering in my Duty. — 
L. Hast. I obey. 
Autc. Insatiate, Savage, Monster! 
Is a Moment 
So aides to thy Malice? Oh! repay 


m, 
Thou cH Avenger, give him Blood for 


Blood: 

Guilt haunt him! Fiends pursue him! 
Lightnings blast him ! 

Some horrid, cursed kind of Death 
o’ertake him, 

Suddain, and in the Fullness of his Sins! 

That he may know, how terrible it is, 

To want that Moment he denies thee 
now. 

L. Hast. ’Tis all in vain, this Rage 

that tears thy Bosom; 

Like a poor Bird that flutters in its 


Cage, 
Thou beat’st thy self to Death. Retire, 
beg thee; 
To see thee thus, thou know’st not how 
it wounds me, 
Thy Agonies are added to my own, 
And make the Burden more than I can 


bear. - 
Farewel — Good Angels visit thy Afflic- 


tions, 
And bring thee Peace and Comfort from 
above. 
Attic. Oh! stab me to the Heart, 
some pitying Hand, 
Now strike me dead. — 
L. Hast. One Thing I had forgot — 
I charge thee by our present common 
Miseries, 
By our past Loves, if yet they have a 
Name, 
By all thy Hopes of Peace here and 
hereafter, 
Let not the Rancour of thy Hate pursue 
The Innocence of thy unhappy Friend ; 
Thou know’st who ’tis I mean; Oh! 
should’st thou wrong her, 
Just Heav’n shall double all thy Woes 
upon thee, 
And make ’em know no End — Re- 
member this } 
As the last Warning of a dying Man: 
Farewel for ever. 
[The Guarps carry Hastines off] 
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ALIc. For ever! Oh! For ever! 
Oh! Who fe bear to be a Wretch, 


for ever! 

My Soar too! His last Thoughts hung 
n her 

nd as he parted, left a Blessing for 


her: 
Shall she be blest, and I be eurst, for 
ever ! 


No: Since her fatal Beauty was the 
Cause 

Of all my Suff’rings, let her share my 
Pains ; 


Let her, like me, of ev’ry Joy forlorn, 

Devote the Hour when such a Wretch 
was born: 

Like me to Desarts and to Darkness run, 

Abhor the Day, and curse the golden 


Sun ; 

Cast evry Good, and ev’ry Hope be- 
hi 

Detest the Works of Nature, loath 
Mankind ; 

Like me, with Cries distracted fill the 
Air; 

Tear her poor Bosom, rend her frantick 


Hair, 
And prove the Torments of the last 
Despair. [Exit] 


Env or tae Fourts Act 


ACT V 
Scenes I. — The Street 


{Enter BELLMOUR and DUMONT or 
SHoRE] 


Sx. You saw her then? 
BELL. I met her, as returning 
In solemn Penance from the publick 
Cross. 
Before her, certain Rascal Officers, 
Slaves in Authority, the Knaves of 
Justice, 
Proclaim’d the Tyrant Gloster’s cruel 
Orders. 
On either Side her march’d an ill look’d 
Priest, 
Who with severe, with horrid ‘haggard 


yes, 
Did bg and anon by Turns upbraid 
And thunder in her trembling Har 
Damnation. 
ue Danek numberless the Rabble 


Bhouldene each other, crowding for a 
View, 


Gaping and Gazing, Taunting and 
Reviling ; 

Some Pitying, but those, alas! how few! 

The most, such Iron Hearts we are, and 
such 

The base Barbarity of Human Kind, 


With Insolence and lewd Reproach pur- 


su’d her, 

Hooting and Railing, and with Villain- 
ous Hands 

Gathering the Filth from out the com- 
mon Ways, 


To hurl upon her Head. 
Sx Inhuman Dogs! 
How did she bear it? 
Beuu. With the gentlest Patience. 
Submissive, sad, and lowly was her 
Look; 
A burning Taper in her Hand she bore, 
And on her Shoulders earelesly confus’d 
With loose Neglect her lovely Tresses 


hung ; 

Upon her Cheek a faintish Flush was 
spread, 

Feeble a: seem’d, and sorely smit with 


Pai 

While Bare tock as she trod the flinty 
Pavement, 

Her Footsteps all along were mark’d 
with Blood. 

Yet silent still she pass’d and unrepin- 


ing; 
Her streaming Eyes bent ever on the 
Earth, 
Except when in some bitter Pang of 
Sorrow, 
To Heav’n she seem’d in fervent Zeal 
to raise, 
ane that Merey Man deny’d her 
ere. 
Sx. When was this piteous Sight? 
BELL. These last Two Days. 
You a my Care was wholly bent on 


To find’ the Happy Means of your 
Deliverance, 

Which but for Hastings’ Death I had 
not gain’d. 

During that Time, altho’ I have not 
seen her, 

Yet divers trusty Messengers I’ve sent, 

To wait about, and watch a fit Con- 
venience 

To give her some Relief; but all in vain. 

A churlish Guard attends upon her 
Steps, 

Who menace those with Death that 
bring her Comfort 

ee drive all Succour from her. 

Let ’em threaten. 

Let eon Oppression prove its fiercest 

Malice ; 
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So Heav’n befriend my Soul, as here 
I vow 
To give her Help, and share one Fortune 
with her. 
Brut. Mean you to see her, thus, 
in your own Form? 


H. I do. 
Bretu. And have you Thought upon 
the Consequence? 
SH. What is there I should fear? 
BELL. Have you examin’d 
Into your inmost Heart, and try’d 
at leisure 
The several secret Springs that move 
the Passions? 
Has Mercy fix’d her Empire there so 


sure, 

That Wrath and Vengeance never may 
return? 

Can you resume a Husband’s Name, 
and bid 

That wakeful Dragon, fierce Resent- 
ment, sleep? 

SH. Why dost thou search so deep, 

and urge my Memory 

To conjure up my Wrongs to life 
again? 

I have long labour’d to forget my self, 

To think on all Time, backward, like 


a Space, 

Idle and void, where Nothing e’er had 
Being ; 

But thou hast peopled it again; 
Revenge 

And Jealousie renew their horrid Forms, 

Shoot all their Fires, and drive me to 
Distraction. 

Beit. Far be the Thought from me! 

my Care was only 

To arm you for the Meeting: Better 
were it 

Never to see her, than to let that Name 

Reeal forgotten Rage, and make the 
Husband 

Destroy the generous Pity of Dumont. 

Su. Oh! thou hast set my busy 

Brain at work, 

And now she musters up a Train of 
Images, 

Which to preserve my Peace I had cast 
aside, 

And sunk in deep Oblivion — Oh! that 
Form ! p 

That Angel-face on which my Dotage 
hung! ; 

How have I gaz’d upon her! till my 


Ou. 
With very Eagerness went forth towards 
her, 
And (shy at my Eyes — Was there a 
em , 
Which the Sun ripens in the Indian Mine, 


Or the rich Bosom of the Ocean yields, 

What was there Art cou’d make, or 
Wealth cou’d buy, 

Which I have left unsought to deck 
her Beauty ? 

What cou’d her King do more? — And 


yet she fled. 
Brett. Away with that sad Fancy. — 
Su. h! that Day! 
The Thought of it must live for ever 
with me. 
I met her, Bellmour, when the Royal 
Spoiler 
Bore her in triumph from my widow’d 
Home! 


Within his Chariot by his Side she sate 
And listen’d to his Talk with downward 


Looks ; 

*Till sudden as she chane’d aside to 
glance, 

Her Eyes encounter’d mine — Oh! 

then, my Friend! 

Oh! who can paint my Grief and her 
Amazement ! 

As at the Stroke of Death, twice turn’d 
she pale, 

And twice a burning Crimson blush’d 
all o’er her; 

Then, with a Skriek Heart-wounding, 
loud she ery’d, 

While down her Cheeks Two gushing 
Torrents ran 

Fast falling on her Hands, which thus 
she wrung — 

Mov’d at her Grief the Tyrant Ravisher, 

With Courteous Action woo’d her oft 
to turn ; 

Earnest he seem’d to plead; but all in 


vain ; 
Ev’n to the last she bent her Sight to- 
wards me, ; 
And follow’d me — till I had lost my 


self. 
Beuu. Alas! for pity! Oh! those 


speaking Tears ! 

Could they be false? Did she not suffer 
with you? 

And tho’ the King by force possess’d 
her Person, 


Her unconsenting Heart dwelt still with 


ou: 

If ait her former Woes were not enough, 

Look on her now, behold her where 
she wanders, 

Hunted to Death, distress’d on every 


side, 
With no one Hand to help; and tell me 
then, 
If ever Misery were known like hers? 
Su. And can she bear it? Can that 
delicate Frame 
Endure the beating of a Storm so rude? 
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Can she, for whom the various Seasons 
chang’ 
To court “his Appetite, and crown her 


oar 

For whom. the foreign Vintages were 
press’d, 

For whom the Merchant spread his 
silken Stores, 

Can she — 

Intreat for Bread, and want the needful 
Rayment, 

To wrap her shiver Bosom from the 
Weather ? 

When she was mine, no Care came ever 


nigh her. 
I thought the gentlest Breeze that 
wakes the Spring 


Too rough to breathe upon her. Cheer- 
fulness 
Dane’d all the Day before her; and at 


Night 
Soft Slumbers waited on her downy 


Pillow — 

pow sad and shelterless, perhaps, she 
yes, 

Where piercing Winds blow sharp, and 
the chill Rain 

Drops from some Pent-house on her 
wretched Head, 

Drenches her Locks, and kills her with 
the Cold 

It is too much — Hence with her past 


ffences 
They are atton’d at full — Why stay we 
then? 
Oh! let us haste, my Friend, and find 
her out. 
Bruty. Somewhere about this Quar- 


ter of the Town, 
I hear the poor abandon’d Creature 


lingers : 

Her Guard, tho’ set with strictest 
Watch to keep 

All Food and Friendship from her, yet 
permit her 


To wander in the Streets, there choose 


er Bed, 
And rest her Head on what cold Stone 
she pleases. 
Su. Here let us then divide; each 
in his Round 
To ans her Sorrows out; whose hap 


it i 
First to ‘behold her, this way let hin lead 
Her fainting Steps, and meet we here 
together. [Exeunt] 


[Enter JanrE Suorn, her Hair hanging 
loose on her Shoulders, and bare- 
footed] 


J.Sx. Yet, yet endure, nor murmur, 
Oh! my Soul! 


For are not thy Transgressions great 
and numberless? a; 

Do pede: not cover thee, like rising 
Fl 

And press thee like a Weight of Waters 
down? 

Does not the Hand of Righteousness 
afflict thee ; 

And who shall plead against it? Who 
shall say 

To pei ic Kimigtae, Thou hast done 


ugh: 
Or bid “his dreadful Rod of Veng’ance, 
stay? 
Wait then with Patience, till the circling 
Hours ; 
Shall pane the Time of thy appointed 
Res 

And ha thee down in Death. The 
Hireling thus 

With Labour drudges out the painful 


Day, 
And often looks with long expecting Eyes 
To see the Shadows rise and be dis- 


miss’d. 
And hark! methinks the Roar that late 


pursu’d me, 

Sinks, Ser the Murmurs of a falling 

And ates into Silence. Does Re- 
venge 

And Mae then grow weary, and for- 
sake me? 

My Guard, too, that observ’d me still so 
close 


Tire in the Task of their inhuman Office, 
And loiter far behind. Alas! I faint, 
My Spirits fail at once — This is the Door 
Of my Alicia — Blessed Opportunity ! 
Tll steal a little Succour from her 
Goodness 

Now, while no Eye observes me. 

[She knocks at the Door] 


[Enter a SERVANT] 


Is your Lady, 
My gentle Friend, at eine? 2? Oh! bring 
me to her. [Going in] 
Serv. Hold, Mistress, whither wou’d 
you? [Putting her back] 
J.Sa. Do you not know me? 
Serv. I know you well, and know 


my Orders too. 
You must not enter here — 
. SH. Tell my Alicia, 

"Tis I would see her. 

SERV She is ill at Ease, 
And will admit no Visitor. 

J. Su. But tell her 
"Tis I, her Friend, the Partner of her 


Wait at a Door and beg — 
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SERV. ’Tis all in vain — 
Go hence, and Howl to those that will 
regard you. 
[Shuts the Door, and Exit] 
J. Su. It was not always thus; 
The Time has been, 
When this unfriendly Door, that barrs 
my Passage, 
Flew wide, and almost leap’d from off its 


; Hinges 

To give me Entrance here; When this 
good House 

Has pour’d forth all its Dwellers to 
receive me; 

When my Approach has made a little 
Holy-day, 

And ev’ry Face was dress’d in Smiles 
to meet me. 

But now ’tis otherwise; and those who 
bless’d me, 

Now curse me tomy Face. Why should 
I wander, 


Stray further on, for I can die ev’n here! 
[She sits down at the Door] 


[Enter Attcta in Disorder; Two Srmrv- 
ANTS following] . 


Attic. What Wretch art 

Whose Misery and Baseness 

Hangs on my Door; whose hateful 

ine of Woe 

Breaks in upon my Sorrows, and dis- 
tracts 

My genre Senses with thy Beggar’s 
? 


thou 


J. a A very Beggar, and a Wretch 
indeed ; 
One driv’n by strong Calamity to seek 
For Succour here. One perishing for 
Want, 
Whose Hunger has not tasted Food 
these three Days; 1 
And humbly asks, for Charity’s dear 


sake, 

A Draught of Water, and a little Bread. 

Auic. And dost thou come to me, 

to me for Bread? ; 

I know thee not — Go — hunt for it 
abroad, 

Where wanton Hands upon the Earth 
have seatter’d it, 

Or east it on the Waters — Mark the 


agle, ; 
And chery Vulture, where they wind 
the Prey; 
Watch where the Ravens of the Valley 
feed, ‘ 
And seek thy Food with them —I 
know thee not. 


J. Sa. And yet there was a Time, 
when my Alicia 


Has thought unhappy Shore her dearest 
Blessing, 

And mourn’d that live-long Day she 
pass’d without me: 

When, pair’d like Turtles, we were still 
together ; 

When often as we prattled Arm in Arm, 

Inclining fondly to me she has sworn, 

She lov’d me more than all the World 
beside. 

Autc. Ha! say’st thou! 

look upon thee well — 

Tis true — I know thee now — A Mis- 
chief on thee ! 

Thou art that fatal Fair, that cursed 


Let me 


she, 

That set my Brain a madding. Thou 
hast robb’d me; 

Thou hast undone me — Murder! Oh 
my Hastings! 

See his pale bloody Head shoots glaring 
by me! 

Give him me back again, thou soft 
Deluder, 

Thou Beauteous Witch — 

J.Sa. Alas! Inever wrong’d you— 

Oh! then be good to me; have pity 
on me: 

Thou never knew’st the Bitterness of 


Want, 

And may’st thou never know it. Oh! 
bestow 

Some poor Remain, the voiding of thy 
Table, 

A Morsel to support my famish’d Soul. 


Auic. Avant! and come not near 
me — 
J. Su. To thy Hand 


I trusted all, gave my whole Store to 


thee: 
Nor do I ask it back; allow me but 
The smallest Pittance, give me but to 


eat, 
Least I fall down and perish here before 
ee. 
Attic. Nay! tell not me! Where 


is thy King, thy Edward, 
And all the smiling, cringing Train of 


Courtiers, 
That bent the Knee before thee? 
SH Oh! for Mercy! 


Autc. Mercy! I know it not —for 

I am miserable. 
J'll give thee Misery, for here She dwells ; 
This is her House, where the Sun never 


dawns, 

The Bird of Night sits sereaming o’er 
the Roof, F 

Grim Spectres sweep along the horrid 
Gloom, ae 

And nought is heard but Wailings and 
Lamentings, 
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Hark! something Cracks above! it 
shakes, it totters ! 
And Ee the nodding Ruin falls to crush 
Tis fall’n! *tis here! I feel it on my 
Brain ! 
This Sight disorders her — 
2 Surv. Retire, dear Lady — 
And leave this Woman — 
ALIc. Let her take my Counsel ! 
Why shoud’st thou be a Wretch? 
Stab, tear thy Heart, 
And rid thy self of this detested Being, 
I wo’not linger long behind thee here. 
A waving Flood of blewish Fire swells 
o’er me 
And now ’tis out, and I am drown’d 
in Blood. 
What art thou! Thou horrid 
headless Trunk! 
It is my Hastings! See! He wafts 
I follow thee. 


me on! 
Away! Igo! I fly! 
But come not thou with mischief- 
making Beauty 
To interpose between us, look not on 


Ha! 


him 
Give thy fond Arts and thy Delusions 


o’er 
For thou shalt never, never part us more. 
[She runs off, her Servants follow- 


ing] 
J.Ssa. Alas! Sheraves; Her Brain, 

I fear, is turn’d. 

In Merey look upon her, 
Heaven, 

Nor visit her for any wrong to me. 

Sure I am near upon my Journey’s End; 

My Head runs round, my Eyes begin 
to fail, 

And dancing Shadows swim before my 
sight. 

J can no more. [Lies down] Receive me, 
thou cold Earth, 

Thou common Parent, take me to thy 
Bosom, 

And let me rest with Thee. 


Gracious 


[Enter BrLuMovur] 


Bert. Upon the Ground! 
Thy Miseries can never lay thee lower. 


Look up, thou poor afflicted one! Thou 
Mourner 
Whom none has comforted! Where 


are thy Friends, 
The — Companions of thy Joyful 


aes ies thy warm Prosperity 
made glad, 

Whose Arms were taught to grow like 
Ivy round thee, 


And bind thee to their Bosoms ? — Thus 
with thee, 
Thus let us live, and let us die, they said, 
For sure thou art the Sister of our Loves, 
And nothing shall divide us — Now 
where are they? 
J. Su. Ah! Bellmour, where indeed! 
They stand aloof, 
And view my Desolation from a-far ; : 
When they pass by, they shake their 
Heads in scorn, 
And ery, Behold the "Harlot and her End! 
And yet thy Goodness turns aside to 
Pity me! 
Alas! There may be danger, get thee 
gone! 
Let me not pull a Ruin on thy Head! 
Leave me to die alone, for I am fall’n 
Never to rise, and all Relief is vain. 
Bewu. Yet raise thy drooping Head; 
for Iam come 
To chase away Despair. Behold! 
Where yonder 
That honest Man, that faithful brave 
Dumont, 
Is hasting to thy Aid — 
J. Su. Dumont! Ha! Where! 
[Raising her self, and looking about] 
Then Heav’n has heard my Prayer; his 
very Name 
Renews the Springs of Life, and chears 


my Soul. 

Has he then scap’d the Snare? 

BELL. He has, but see — 

He comes, unlike to that Dumont you 
knew, 

For now he wears your better Angel’s 
Form, 

And comes to visit you with Peace 
and Pardon. 


[Enter SHORE] 


J.Su. Speak, tellme! Which is he? 
And oh! What wou’d 
This dreadful Vision! See it comes 
upon me — 
It is my Husband — Ah! [She swoons] 


Su. She Faints! Support her! 
Sustain her Head, while I infuse this 
Cordial 


Into her dying Lips — from spicy Drugs, 
Rich_ Herbs and Flow’rs the potent 
Juice is drawn; 
With wondrous Force it strikes the lazy 
f Spirits, 
Drives ’em around, and wakens Life 
anew. 
Bett. Her Weakness could not bear 
the strong Surprize. 
But see, she stirs! And the returning 
Blood 
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Faintly begins to blush again, and kindle 
Upon her Ashy Cheek — 
Su. So, — gently raise her — 
[Raising her up] 


J. Sa. Ha! What art Thou! 
Bellmour ! 

BE... How fare you, Lady? 

J.SuH. My Heart is thrill’d with 
Horror — 

Bru Be of Courage — 


Your Se acbend lives! ’Tis he, 
worthiest Friend — 
J. Sa. Still art thou there! — still 
dost thou hover round me! 
Oh save me, Bellmour, from his angry 


my 


Shade ! — 

Brtu. ’Tis he himself! — he lives! 
— look up — 

J.SH. I dare not! 

Oh that my Eyes could shut him out for 

ever — 

SH. Am I so hateful then, so deadly 
to thee 


To sae aha: o> with Horror? Since 
? m grown 
A Burthen to the World, my Self and 


Thee 
-Wou’d I iad ne’er surviv’d to see Thee 
more. 
J. Sa. Oh thou most 


Dost thou live indeed ! 
Fall tae ye Mountains, on my guilty 


injur’d — 


ead, 
Hide me, ye Rocks, within your secret 
Caverns, 
: ty. fae Veil upon my Shame, 


h 
And shield me with thy sable Wing for 


bat “Why dost thou turn away? — 
Why tremble thus? 
Why Bont indulge thy Fears? And in 
es 
eeadon: thy distracted Soul to Horror? 
Cast every black and guilty Thought 
behind thee, 
And let ’em never vex thy Quiet more. 
My Arms, my Heart are open to receive 


thee, 
To bring thee back to thy forsaken 
Home, a 
With tender Joy, with fond forgiving 


Love, : 
And all the Longings of my first De- 
sires. 
J. Sa. No, arm thy Brow with 


Vengeance; and appear 
The Minister of Heav’n’s enquiring 
Justice ; 
Array thy self all terrible for Judgment, 
Fae in thy Eyes, and Thunder in thy 
oice ; 


Pronounce my Sentence, and if yet 
there be 
A Woe I have not felt, inflict it on me. 
Su. The Measure of thy Sorrows is 
compleat ; 
And I am come to snatch thee from 
Injustice. 
The Hand of Pow’r no more shall crush 
thy Weakness, 
Nor eae Oppression grind thy humble 
ul 


Ce) 
J. Sx. Art thou not risen by Miracle 

from Death? 

Thy Shroud is fall’n from off thee, and 
the Grave 

Was bid to give thee up, that thou 
might’st come 

The Messenger of Grace and Goodness 
to me, 

To seal my Peace, and bless me e’er 


go. 
Oh let ne then fall down beneath thy 
eet, 
And weep my Gratitude for ever there; 
Give me your Drops, ye soft-descending 
Rains, 
Give me your Streams, ye never-ceasing 
Springs, 
REE sad Eyes may still supply my 


uty, 
And feed an everlasting Flood of Sorrow. 
SH. Waste not thy feeble Spirits — 
T have long 
Beheld, unknown, thy Mourning and 
Repentance ; 
Therefore my Heart has set aside the 


past, 
And holds thee white, as unoffending 
Innocence ; 
Therefore in spight of cruel Gloster’s 
age, 
Soon as my Friend had broke my Prison 
Doors, 
I flew to thy Assistance. Let us haste, 
Now wiley Occasion seems to smile 
upon u 
Towle this Place of Shame, and find 
a Shelter. 
J. Su. What shall I say to you? 
But I obey — 
SH. Lean on my Arm — 
J. Sx. Alas! Iam wondrous faint: 
But that’s not strange, I have not eat 
these three Days. 
Sx. Oh, MMeroileaatt look here, my 
Love, T’ve brought thee 
Some rich Conserves. — 
J. Su. How ean you be so good? 
But you were ever thus; I well re- 
member 
With what fond Care, what Diligence of 
Love, 
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You lavish’d out your Wealth to buy 
me Pleasures, 

Preventing every Wish: 
forgot 

The costly Ee of Pearl you brought 


Have you 


e Hom 
And ty'd abort my Neck? — How cou’d 
I leave you? 
Sx. Taste some of this, or this — 
J. Su. You’re strangely alter’d — 
Say, een Bellmour, is he not? How 
pale 
Your Visage is become? Your Eyes 
are hollow; 
Nay, you are wrinkled too — Alas the 


ay! 
My Wretchedness has cost you many 


a Tear, 
And many a bitter Pang, since last we 
parted. 
Sx. No more of that — thou talk’st, 
but do’st not eat. 
J. Su. My feeble Jaws forget their 
common Office, 
My tasteless Tongue cleaves to the 
clammy Roof, 
And now a gen ral Loathing grows upon 


me — 
Oh, I am sick at Heart ! — 
Su Thou murd’rous Sorrow ! 

Wo’t thou still drink her Blood, pursue 
her still! 

Must she then die? Oh, my poor 
Penitent, 

Speak Peace to thy sad Heart: She hears 
me not; 

Grief masters ev’ry Sense — help me 
to hold her — 


[Enter CatEsBy, with a GuarRp] 


Cat. Seize on ’em both, as Traytors 
to the State. — 
Bett. What means this Violence ! — 
[Guarp lay hold on SHORE and 
BrELimovr] 
Cart. Have we not found you, 
In scorn of the Protector’s strict Com- 
mand, 
seo une this base Woman, and abet- 
ing 
Her Infamy? 
Sz. Infamy on thy Head! 
Thou Tool of Power, thou Pander to 
Authority ! 
I tell thee, Knave, thou know’st of none 
so Virtuous, 
And she that bore thee was an Adthiop 
to her. 
Cat. You'll Ruwer this at full — 
Away with ’e 
SH. Is Chariive grown Treason to 
your Court? 


What honest Man would live beneath 
such Rulers? ; 
Iam content that we shall die together.— 
Car. Convey the Men to Prison; 
but for her, 
ont bear to hunt her Fortune as she 


J. ‘au I will not part with him — 
for me! — for me! 
Oh! must he die for me? 
[Following him as he is carry’d off. 
— She falls] 
Sz. Inhuman Villains ! 
[Breaks from the GuaRpD] 
Stand off! the Agonies of Death are on 
her — 
She pulls, she gripes me hard with her 
cold Hand. 
J. Sa. Was this Blow wanting to 
compleat my Ruin! 
Oh let him go, ye Ministers of Terror, 
He shall offend no more, for I will die, 
And yield Obedience to your cruel 
Master. 
Tarry a little, but a little longer, 
a take my last Breath with you. 
Oh my Love! — 
wee have I liv’d to see this bitter 
Moment, 
This Grief by far surpassing all my 
former ! 
Why dost thou fix thy dying Eyes upon 


me 

With such an earnest, such a pitious 
Look, 

As if baal sows were full of some sad 


Thou pela a not speak ! — 
J. Su. Forgive me!— but forgive 


me 
Sx. Be Witness for me, ye Celestial 
ost, 
ee tye and such Pardon as my 


0 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heav’n to 
shew thee, 
May such befal me at my latest Hour, 
And make my Portion blest or curst 
for ever. 
J. Sa. Then all is well, and I shall 
sleep in Peace — 
*Tis very dark, and I have lost you 
now — 
Was there not something I would nave 
bequeath’d you? 
But I have nothing left me to bestow, 
Nothing but one sad Sigh. Oh Mercy, 
Heav’n! [Dies] 
Bety. There fled the Soul, 
And left her Load of Misery behind. 
SH. Oh my Heart’s Treasure! Is 
this pale sad Visage 
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All that remains of thee? Are these 
dead Eyes 

The Light that cheer my Soul? Oh 
heavy Hour! 

But I will fix my trembling Lips to thine, 

Tili I am cold and senseless quite, as 
thou art. 

What, must we part then? — will you — 

[To the Guarps, taking him away] 

Fare thee well — [Kissing her] 

Now execute your Tyrant’s Will, and 
lead me 


To Bonds or Death, ’tis equally indiffer-. 


ent. 
Betu. Let those, who view this sad 
Example, know, 
What Fate attends the broken Marriage 


Vow; 
And teach their Children in succeeding 


Times, 
No common Vengeance waits upon these 
Crimes, 
When such severe Repentance could 
not save, 
From Want, from Shame, and an 
_ Untimely Grave. [Ezeunt] 
Finis 
EPILOGUE 


Sroken By Mrs. OLDFIELD 


Ye modest Matrons all, ye virtuous Wives, 

Who lead with horrid Husbands, decent 
Lives, 

You who for all you are in such a taking, 

To see your Spouses Drinking, Gaming, 
Raking, 

Yet make a Conscience still of Cuckold- 
making, 

What can we say your Pardon to obtain ? 

This Matter here was prov’d against poor 
Jane: 

She never once deny’d it, but in short, 

Whimper’d, — and Cry’d, — sweet Sir, 
— I’m sorry for’t. 


’T was ae she met a kind, good natur’d 
oul, 

We are not all so easy to controul: 

I fancy one might find in this good Town 

Some wou'd ha’ told the Gentleman his 
own; 

Have answer’d smart, —'To what do you 
pretend, 

Blockhead! — As if I must n’t see a 
Friend : 

Tell me of Hackney-Coaches — Jaunts 
to th’ City — 

Where shou’d I buy my China — Faith, 
ll fit ye — 

Our Wife was of a milder, meeker Spirit: 

You! — Lords and Masters! — was not 
that some Merit? 

Don’t you allow it to be virtuous Bearing, 

When we submit thus to your Domineer- 


ing ? 

Well, peace be with her, she did Wrong 
most surely; 

But so do many more who look demurely: 

Nor show’d our mourning Madam weep 
alone, 

There are more Ways of Wickedness than 


one. 
If the reforming Stage shou’d fall to 
shaming 
Ill-nature, Pride, Hypocrisy, and Gaming ; 
The Poets frequently might move Com- 
passion, 
And with She Tragedies o’er-run the 


Nation. 
Then judge the fair Offender, with good 
ature ; 
And let your Fellow-feeling curb your 


atyr. 

What if our Neighbours have some litile 
Failing, 

Must we needs fall to damning and to 
railing: 

For Her Excuse too, be it understood, 

That if the Woman was not quite so good, 

Her Lover was a King, she Flesh and 
Blood. . 

And since she has dearly paid the sinful 


Score, 
Be kind at last, and pity poor Jane Shore. 
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GEORGE FARQUHAR 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


Tue advertisement affixed to ‘“‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’’ marks two character- 
istics in the career of George Farquhar: his abounding loyalty as a friend, and his 
bravery under all distressing circumstances. From the first to the last the great 
Robert Wilks — actor — was his adviser and his support; and throughout all the 
trying circumstances of a short and wayward life, Farquhar’s spirit was not to be 
downed. It was for that spirit, tradition has it, he was expelled from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; and it was that spirit, which showed itself for the last time on his 
deathbed, when he heard that Nance Oldfield, rehearsing Mrs. Sullen for the opening 
of ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’’, sent word to him through Wilks that she thought their 
dramatist ‘‘had dealt too’freely with Mrs. Sullen, in giving her to Archer, without such 
a proper divorce as would be a security to her honor.’”’ The effervescent humor of 

_this gay Irishman, now stricken in death, flashed forth its last signal. ‘‘'Tell her,” 
he retorted, ‘“‘that for her peace of mind’s sake, I’ll get a real divorce, marry her 
myself, and give her my bond that she shall be a real widow in less than a fort- 
night.’’ Yet there are inconsistencies in traditional conversations that come down 
to us. Divorce was the last thing Farquhar ever thought of, even though he had 
been sorely deceived in his own marriage. And propriety was something Nance 
eared nothing about in her own life, if we are to judge by her relationship with Mr. 
Arthur Maynwaring, and General Churchill, of the famous Marlborough family. 

It is well to consider dates for a moment. Farquhar was born in Londonderry 
about 1678, his father some clergyman whom the researchers are trying definitely 
to fix. The ecclesiastical profession was wished upon him and quickly rejected, 
— almost as systematically as was a well-rounded-out education. For though 
George was educated in the elementaries by a schoolmaster in his own town, and 
though he matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, July 17, 1694, he does not seem 
to have much relished his studies, but rather to have haunted the playhouse and 
courted the companionship of actors. The fact is that while he was still an under- 
graduate, the love of the play got the better of him and he found himself an actor 
at the Smock Alley Theatre in the company of Wilks, who was instrumental in mak- 
ing him known to the manager, Joseph Ashbury, Master of Revels for Ireland. 
Minor parts fell to his lot, in a list of plays detailed by his biographer, T. Wilks ; 
and to all of them he brought a good bearing, but a weak voice due to fright, and a not 
too easy gesture. But he threw himself with all earnestness into the work, so 
devoutly indeed as to get him into trouble. For, while he was playing Guyomar in 
Dryden’s ‘Indian Emperor”, he accidentally ran his sword through a fellow 
tragedian who was playing Vasquez, and his superficial stage-fright was turned into 
dire dread. Though the actor recovered, Farquhar never did, so the stage lost an 
inferior player. But, on the advice of Wilks, he set himself toward London, with a 
loan of ten guineas in his pocket, and thus the stage gained an effective playwright. 
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Wilks encouraged him greatly, and in return his friend George created many sterling 
roles for him. Sir Harry Wildair was cut to his figure. 

There are some who say that this period of acting came after Farquhar’s dis- 
missal from Trinity for a profane joke. But that point mattered little to the young 
man who found himself in London toward the end of 1696, with prospects before 
him yet to be tried. Etherege and Shadwell and Otway were dead, while Dryden 
was nearing the close of a very busy and effective life; Wycherley was fifty-six 
and Congreve, thirty years his junior, had all but finished his dramatic career, ‘‘ The 
Way of the World’’, in 1700, being his last play. Farquhar was of the genera- 
tion of Cibber and Steele and Rowe and Gay. He was of the period of Queen 
Anne, not directly of the license of Charles II’s Court. He is regarded as a mid- 
dramatist, calling for examination in him of Restoration traits and sentimental tend- 
encies. Some would have it that in his plays he was scared into decency by Collier’s 
attack on stage immorality, discounting the fact, as the mind always does when it 
can fix itself on a definite centre of cause, that there were many other reactions 
against the lack of morality in Charles’ day, coincident with the warning of this 
pulpit pamphleteer, and that a conscious deviation from it was already to be de- 
tected on the stage. Farquhar’s ‘‘ Love and a Bottle” appeared at Drury Lane, 
1699, the year after ‘‘A Short View”’ was issued. And though he refers to Collier 
several times, very specifically for example in his ‘‘Discourse upon Comedy’’, he 
does not appear to have been held in check so much by preachment as by his own 
native way of facing life and depicting it. 

Wilks did not follow Farquhar to town until two years after, when he attached 
himself to the Betterton forces — theatrical life then consisted of countless rifts, 
desertions, dancing back and forth between rival theatres, but always Betterton was 
Betterton, and even if the players did not maintain their dignity, they were able to 
retain their prestige in ability. Wilks probably found that his young friend had 
learned much of the theatre and of London since he left Dublin. And it was through 
accident that Farquhar was instrumental in discovering one of the British stage’s 
chiefest glories — Nance Oldfield. One day, in 1699, he dined alone at the Mitre 
Tavern, in St. James’ Market. From the tap-room there came to his ear the rich 
lines of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘The Secornful Lady.’’ Maybe his ear caught ~ 
them easily, because this was one of the plays in which he had appeared during his 
Dublin experience on the stage. But more likely still the youthful voice of the 
sixteen-year-old girl, who was reading, had a quality which portended something of 
the richness and freshness which captivated the pit and boxes for many years to 
come. Farquhar slipped into the room unheard, for the girl was all lost in the 
devotion of her art, so much more alluring to her than the needle which she wielded 
for her livelihood. What Farquhar did shows that thus soon he was friendly with the 
London playwrights. He turned her over to John Vanbrugh, whose rank as knight 
and fame as architect were yet to come, and he in good time handed her to Chris- 
topher Rich. Thusit was that Nance Oldfield found herself at Drury Lane. Specu- 
lation is as to how far, with her youthful vigor and exceptional personality, the actress 
crept into the heart of the gallant Farquhar. The little correspondence of his we 
have hints at a lady whose swain he might have been. Nance possessed the éclat 
of her times; many of its virtues, all of its vices. She won the Town in comedy and 
tragedy; she was a fighter for her rights, as one can see in the Drury Lane and 
Haymarket battles; she could rouse the spleen of Pope and the sentiment of Cibber. 
The curious thing about Pope at this time was that like Dryden his slightest word 
could seal a man rightly or wrongly in the popular mind, and his chance remark as to 
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Farquhar’s style has been taken by many as the last word: ‘‘What pert, low 
dialogue has Farquhar writ.” But both actress and playwright outlived the eyni- 
cism of the Master of Twickenham. The stage portrait gallery has no more brilliant 
memories than the réles created by Mrs. Oldfield —her Lady Betty Modish, 
Lady Townley, Mrs. Sullen, and Marcia in Addison’s “Cato.” Dr. Swift attended 
a rehearsal of the latter, and in his ‘‘Journal to Stella”, April 6, 1712/13, speaks of 
“the drab that Acts Catos daughter.’’ It is difficult to resist dwelling upon the 
theatrical brilliancy of these days and the casts which helped to make plays famous. 
It is not my purpose to detail the varying receptions of Farquhar’s ‘The 
Constant Couple; or, A Trip to the Jubilee ” (1699) or its sequel, “‘Sir Harry Wild- 
air’’ (1701) — both of which added to the reputation of Wilks.1 Then there were 
“The Inconstant; or, The Way to Win Him” (the one and only Farquhar play to 
have a source, Fletcher), 1701, ‘‘The Twin Rivals’’, 1702, and a book of verse and 
letters published the same year. The latter show correspondence from Holland, 
dated 1700, which suggests that the lieutenant’s commission he received of the 
Earl of Orrery was given at an earlier date than the accepted one of 1702. We do 
know, and it is enough for our purpose, that, in his capacity as a soldier, he gathered 
recruiting material for the main color of one of his sprightliest comedies, ‘‘The 
Recruiting Officer’’ (April 8, 1706), and that on the byways of the country road he 
made notes of a far different type of character to which the theatre had been 
accustomed before. Farquhar is the hero of his own short, careless, carefree, 
dramatic existence. In the pen picture of himself that he indited for a lady, he 
‘wrote, rather pathetically : 


** As to the mind, which in most men wears as many changes as their body, 
so in me it is generally dressed like my person, in black. Melancholy is its 
every-day apparel, and it has hitherto found few holidays to make it change its 
clothes. In short, my constitution is very splenetic, and yet very amorous; 
both which I endeavour to hide, lest the former should offend others, and the 
latter incommode myself. And my reason is so vigilant in restraining these 
two failings, that I am taken for an easy-natured man with my own sex, and an 
ill-natured clown by yours. 

“‘T have very little estate but what lies under the circumference of my hat ; 
and should I by mischance come to lose my head, I should not be worth a groat; _ 
but I ought to thank Providence that I can by three hours’ study live one-and- 
twenty with satisfaction of myself, and contribute to the maintenance of more 
families than some who have thousands a-year.”’ 


And then he added the touches to his character which register him as member of 
a different age from that of Congreve and Wycherley. For he confesses: 


‘‘T have many acquaintances, very few intimates, but no friend, — I mean 
in the old romantic way; I have no secret so weighty but what I can bear in my 
own breast; nor any duels to fight but what I may engage in without a second ; 
nor can I love after the old romantic discipline. I would have my passion, if 
not led, yet at least waited on by my reason; and the greatest proof of my 
affection that a lady must expect is this, — I would run any hazard to make us 


1 Farquhar’s plays are as follows: “Love and a Bottle’? (1699) ; ‘‘The Constant Couple; 
or, A Trip to the Jubilee” (1699); “Sir Harry Wildair”’ (1701) ; ‘‘The Tneonstant; or, the 
Way to Win Him” (1701); ‘“‘The Twin Rivals” (1702) ; ‘‘The Stage Coach” (1704) ; The 
Recruiting Officer” (1706) ; ‘‘The Beaux’ Stratagem” (1707). 
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both happy, but would not for any transitory pleasure make either of us 
miserable.” 


He was smitten with love of the theatre; his plays were written for it and with no 
desire to shoot fireworks of mental brilliancy. His theatre was not of that sort. In 
his “ Discourse upon Comedy”? there is every evidence that his mind while alert was 
untutored. He took life as it came; he had no preconceived social theories; he 
was an excellent juryman of life; he gave the average reaction, not the opinions 
and prejudices of a “coterie.” And, as William Archer, always assuming toward 
the Restoration period the tone of prosecuting attorney against the inhumanity of 
Congreve and the blasphemous licentiousness of Wycherley, has tried to show in 
his sympathetic critique on Farquhar, you do not find in him the cruel witticism of 
the literary artist pledged to “coterie talk’’, to generalizations. Recently there 
has appeared a book on William Archer as Rationalist. Is that the secret of his 
love for Farquhar? 

But taking life as it happened, playing it as a game, Farquhar was doomed to 
disappointment. His marital tragedy is example of this. He had met a Yorkshire 
lady who had fallen in love with him. It is not told why she deceived him as to her 
yearly income, but he believed it greater than it was, from her own lips, and so the 
two were wed, the brave recruiting officer being thankful for anything that was 
assured. But he was soon disillusioned; expectations fell around him like a house 
of cards. His wife was penniless. He met the situation lightly, and did not seek 
to dodge it; he was a faithful husband to the end. He was now poorer than ever in 
pocket and in prospects. Since his sizar days at Trinity, he had never had a surplus. 
Maybe to earn a few extra pounds he went to Dublin, in 1704, and acted in his own 
character of Wildair. But his technique as player had not improved, and so he 
must have gone on about his recruiting business in the hope that his new play, 
“The Recruiting Officer ’’, would fill his purse. It scarcely did this for him. And so 
Farquhar entered upon another ill-timed enterprise. He was advised by the Duke 
of Ormond to sell his commission, with the promise of a better one for him. But 
the Duke fell foul his promise, and Farquhar found himself deprived of income and 
doubting how the Earl felt about his action. Pressing debt and responsibilities 
of an increasing family weighed upon him. Fear crept upon him for the future 
of his wife and children. Dire poverty faced him. His friend Wilks found him 
thus in abject depression, spurred him on to the writing of a new drama, and again 
gave him money. Stricken with his final illness, Farquhar from his bedside sent 
the finished manuscript of ‘‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem’’ — after six weeks’ work upon 
it, a gorgeous flaunting of personal bravery in the face of hopelessness. He ever 
seemed a frail and lightsome figure, hiding a heavy heart beneath a gay exterior. The 
play was given March 8,1707. On April 29, the debonnaire captain was dead. 
Among his papers was found this last appeal to his friend Wilks. Not even the 
Poe appeal in Richmond, Virginia, has any greater pathos. 


“Dear Bob, 


“T have not anything to leave thee to perpetuate my memory but two help- 
less girls; look upon them sometimes, and think of him that was, to the last ~ 
moment of his life, thine, 


“George Farquhar.”’ 


He lies buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; while Nance, the seamstress he 
redeemed from sewing, rests among the immortals in Westminster Abbey. But not- 
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withstanding ‘‘Bob” was true to his trust, the Farquhar family fell into seedy con- 
dition, and unmindful of whatever distinction “poor George’? may have left 
behind. 

How curious it is, the almost partisan spirit with which the critics speak of the 
dramatists of this period. Farquhar is not dealt with by Macaulay, nor does 
Thackeray consider him in ‘‘The English Humourists.”” He was too late for the 
lash of Collier’s ‘“‘Short View.” Among the early nineteenth century critics, 
Leigh Hunt declared: ‘‘We should perhaps have courted Congreve’s acquaintance 
most, for his wit and the elegance of his manners; Wycherley’s, for his sense and 
observation on human nature; Vanbrugh’s, for his power of farcical description and 
telling a story; Farquhar’s, for the pleasure of his society, and the love of good 
fellowship.” He credits Farquhar with the wise sense of rejecting the classic unity 
of time and place in his ‘‘ Discourse upon Comedy”’, and praises him for his “con- 
stant ebullition of gay, laughing invention, cordial good humour, and fine animal 
spirits’, declaring him to be the last of his kind; in fact to represent the beginning 
of the decline of English comedy. This latter distinction is upheld by Palmer and 
by Archer. 

One speaks lovingly, therefore, of the volatile George Farquhar — companionable, 
refreshing ; but there is an apologetic tone in the praise of his dramas; heis tainted 
with the inheritance from Congreve and Wycherley, exclaims William Archer, de- 
ploring the coarseness of his first products. But Palmer sees in the softness which 
crept into his late dramas a weak unfaithfulness to the strength of Congreve and 
Wycherley. ‘‘Where the critics find in Farquhar humanity and fresh air,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘we shall detect an emotional and romantic treatment of sex stifling the 
parent stem of a comedy whose appeal depended upon an entirely different system 
of moral and imaginative values.” 

It is true that what Farquhar actually did to English comedy was to blend ele- 
ments which were not consistently blendable. There is a flush of sentiment to his 
men and women which makes their gayety devoid of heedlessness; there is a down- 
right honesty to them. They appeal through a new considerateness of others in 
their attitudes and actions. He has been scolded for not having the art, the polish 
of Congreve; he has been extolled for the quality of his heart. His dialogue is not 
quick with badinage, his meaning is not embittered by the sophisticated sneer 
which well-nigh snaps the lines in Wycherley. There is in him a ripeness of com- 
passion, a plea for sympathy and an unusual tenderness toward mankind — espe- 
cially womankind. Even Mrs. Sullen has about her something that gives her a 
standard of what is right in living. Her consideration of the marriage question and 
of the possibility of divorce from Mr. Sullen is very modern. 

In other words, Farquhar seems to have slipped the Restoration habit of venom 
from his pen and wandered into new fields. His business of soldiering had brought 
a new strata of life before him; he was closer to the country folk than to the city 
‘set’, and his plays abound in scenes and characters not to be found viewed with 
anything but contempt by his immediate predecessors. In this respect he is nearer 
Shakespeare than Congreve and Wycherley. His own life had little of the social 
veneer about it; his characters therefore were drawn with a minimum amount of 
convention, and possessed a certain untrammelled human nature in their makeup. 
We can say with justice of Farquhar that his people of low estate a his innkeepers, 
his recruiting sergeants, his barmaids, his country yokels, his parsons and 
squires were individuals that harked back to the Elizabethan era; Congreve and 
Wycherley could never have dealt with them so humanly. One feels this 
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throughout the reading of ‘‘The Recruiting Sergeant” and “The Beaux’ 
Stratagem.”’ 

Aided and abetted by his experience as an actor, and probably influenced by 
his friendship for Wilks — for since the latter set his thoughts to drama, what more 
natural than that Farquhar should hope to have him in his plays? — here is the 
one dramatist of the Restoration group who brought to the theatre a real dramatic 
sense and placed it above style or wit or smartness. What said he in his ‘‘ Discourse 
upon Comedy”? — ‘‘The rules of English comedy don’t lie in the compass of Aris- 
totle or his followers, but in the pit, box, and galleries.” He used characters for 
their theatrical value, not as purveyors of ideas or as electric poles for the flash of 
repartee. Being Irish, he was naturally of a buoyant temperament. He did not 
view life with any of the ennui of the disillusioned courtier, but as a man on the 
open road viewing the effectiveness of the surface life. He aimed for flesh and 
blood, and not for mental agility. Nor was he careful to hide his feeling. One 
can judge of Farquhar the man in his plays by his directness which refused to back- 
bite, by his genuineness which scorned the brilliant conceit. He made no show 
or pretence in his dramas; he tried to emulate no one. His experience — short 
as it was — furnished him with an ample variety, without having to take from 
Moliére, or to borrow, except occasionally, from the body of English dramaturgy 
which was the source for so much of the drama of his day. Yet all the dramatists 
seemed to tread closely in each other’s footsteps; there is a plethora of fops, probably 
for the practical reason that there were a number of actors who excelled in the 
delineation of foppishness; there were hordes of unhappy, ill-mated couples who 
complained of their disillusioned lives. There were beaux and belles cut out of the 
same cloth, but made up into differing models. Yet even here Farquhar is seen 
working in a new spirit. Palmer denies that the spirit is an enviable one. He 
believes that he merely emotionalized the sex spirit which, kept unemotional in 
Congreve and Wycherley, prevents it from being the perverted thing that Collier 
and William Archer believed it to be. Palmer accuses Farquhar of directly making 
a dishonest attempt ‘‘to graft on to the unimpassioned comedy of the Restoration, 
based upon the morality of Charles II, the emotional comedy of the Revolution, 
based upon the immorality of William ITI.” 

William Archer grieved over the shortness of Farquhar’s life; he attempted to 
draw conclusions as to what his genius would have developed into had he lived 
longer. He found in Farquhar an increasingly high moral plane, a ripening degree 
of decency. Reading ‘“‘The Beaux’ Stratagem”’ one feels the concern for some solu- 
tion other than convenience in the breaking of the bonds between Sullen and Mrs. 
Sullen. There is a difference here from the situation existing between Sir John and 
Lady Brute in Vanbrugh’s ‘‘The Provok’d Wife.”’ 

The Players Club of New York gave as their annual revival this year, — opening 
at the Hampden Theatre on Monday evening, June 4, 1928, ‘‘The Beaux’ Strat- 
agem.” The papers reviewed its history on the American stage since the day, way 
back in 1736, when the ladies and gentlemen of old Williamsburg, Virginia [s3e the 
New York Times Magazine section for Sunday, June 3, 1928], searched the small 
population for a fine lady to play the réle of Dorinda in their amateur production of 
it. And as we sat in the theatre listening to the Farquhar lines, his Irish tempera- 
ment somehow related itself to George Bernard Shaw, and the general tenor of the 
story brought clearly to mind that Goldsmith was very conscious of Farquhar while 
writing ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer”, — had even seriously considered calling his — 
comedy ‘The Belle’s Stratagem.” In arranging the text for the modern theatre, 
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the Players Committee had thought it not inconsistent, in the scenes occurring in 
the public-house, to over-stress the soldiers so beloved of Farquhar, and this recalled 
the fact that while Howe’s army was occupying New York during the Revolution, 
and the town was regaled by a successful theatre managed in the London manner 
by the Red Coat Thespians, they had revived ‘‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’”’ with an 
unusual amount of brilliancy. Farquhar’s drama is distinctly a theatre piece; its 
repertory career has been a continual round of brilliant casts, a history in itself, 
wherein Garrick and Mrs. Barry and Elliston and Bannister figure conspicuously. 
In fact, Garrick, with Mrs. Abington, played in ‘‘The Beaux’ Stratagem” during 
his farewell to the stage. A succinct review of such performances is contained 
in the Temple Dramatists edition of the play [London: Dent, 1914]. 

The name of Farquhar had been entirely lost to the American theatre since 
Augustin Daly’s ‘‘The Recruiting Officer’’, given on February 7, 1885, with John 
Drew as Plume, Ada Rehan as Sylvia, Otis Skinner as Worthy, and the rest of his 
excellent stock company in support. Daly had likewise made adventurous attempts 
with Wycherley and Cibber. It was therefore a brave endeavor of the Players to 
hark back two hundred and twenty-one years for a play that has in it so many 
traces of a humanity common with our own. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Reader may find some Faults ‘in this Play, which my Illness prevented the 
amending of, but there is great Amends made in the Representation, which cannot 
be match’d, no more than the friendly and indefatigable Care of Mr. Wilks, to 
whom I chiefly owe the Success of the Play. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN BY 
When Strife disturbs or Sloth Corrupts an 


ge, 
Keen Satyr is the Business of the Stage. 
When the Plain-Dealer writ, he lash’d 
those Crimes 
Which then infested most — The Modish 
Times: 
But now, when Faction sleeps and Sloth is 


fled 

And all’ our Youth in Active Fields are 
red ; 

When thro’ Great Britain’s fair extensive 


Round, 

The Trumps of Fame the Notes of Union 
sound ; 

When Anna’s Scepter points the Laws 
their Course, 

And Her Example gives her Precepts 
Force: 

There scarce is room for Satyr, all our 


Lays 
Must be, or Songs of Triwmph, or of 


Mr. WILKS 


But as in Grounds best cultivated, Tares 

And Poppies rise among the Golden Ears ; 

Our Products so, fit for the Field or School, 

Must mix with Nature’s Favourite Plant 
—A Fool: 

A Weed that has to twenty Summer’s 


ran, 

Shoots up in Stalk, and Vegetates to Man. 

Simpling our Author goes from Field to 
Field, 

And culls such Fools, as may Diversion 


yreia ; 

And, Thanks to Nature, there’s no want of 
those, 

For Rain, or Shine, the thriving Coxcomb 


grows. 

Follies, to Night we shew, ne'er lash’d 
before, 

Yet, such as Nature shews you every 

Hour; 

Nor can the Pictures give a Just Offence, 

For Fools are made for Jests to Men of 


Praise: Sense. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA 
Mern 
AIMwELL { Two Gentlemen of broken Fortunes, the first as Master,\ Mr. Mills 
ARCHER Gnd ThESeCONG.<GsServGnim . me eee ee Mr. Wilks 
Count Buruuair, A French Officer, Prisoner at Litchfield Mr. Bowman 
SutueNn, A Country Blockhead, brutal to his Wife . : Mr. Verbruggen 
Freeman, A Gentleman from London. . . . . Mr. Keen 
Forcarp, A Priest, Chaplain to the French Officers : Mr. Bowen 
GisseEt, A High-way-man aoe Pep Acwee eee kc 3 . Mr. Cibber 
HounsLow His C . 
PiGawor is Companions 
Bonnirace, Landlord of the Inn +) ibe va oe oem k pa UMraiBallgets 
Scrus, Servant to Mr. Sullen stribietS | by Ova eons SV SiNornta 
WomEn 
An old civil Country Gentlewoman, that cures 
Lavy Bountirut{ all her Neighbours of all Distempers, and} Mrs. Powel 
foolishly fond of her Son Sullen ct 


Dorinpa, Lady Bountiful’s Daughter . 
Mrs. Suuuen, Her Daughter-in-law 
Gipsrty, Maid to the Ladies 


Cuerry, The Landlord’s Daughter in the Inn 


Mrs. Bradshaw 
Mrs. Oldfield 

. « Mrs. Mills 

. . Mrs. Bignal 


Scene. — Litchfield 


so, 


THE BEAUX STRATAGEM 


ACT I 


Scene I 


Scene. — An Inn 


[Enter BoNNIFACE running] 


Bon. Chamberlain, Maid, Cherry, 
Daughter Cherry, all asleep, all dead? 


[Enter CHERRY running] 


Cuerry. Here, here, Why d’ye baul 
Father? dy’e think we have no 
Ears? 

Bon. You deserve to have none, 
you young Minx;— The Company of 
the Warrington Coach has stood in the 
Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew 
them to their Chambers. 

CuHer. And let ’em wait farther; 
there’s neither Red-Coat in the Coach, 
nor Footman behind it. 

Bon. But they threaten to go to 
another Inn to Night. 

Cuer. That they dare not, for fear 
the Coachman should overturn them 
to Morrow — Coming, coming: Here’s 
the London Coach arriv’d. 


[Enter several People with Trunks, Band- 
boxes, and other Luggage, and cross 
the Stage] 


Bon. Welcome, Ladies. 

Cuer. Very welcome, Gentlemen — 
Chamberlain, shew the Lyon and the 
Rose. [Exit with the Company] 


[Enter AIMWELL in riding Habit, ARCHER 
as Footman carrying a Portmantle] 


Bon. This way, this way, Gentle- 


men. : 
Arm. Set down the things, go to the 


Stable, and see my Horses well rubb’d. 
Arcu. I shall, Sir. [Exit] 
Aim. You’re my Landlord, I suppose? 
Bon. Yes, Sir, I’m old Will. Bonni- 

face, pretty well known upon this Road, 

as the saying is. 


aa O Mr. Bonniface, your Serv- 
ant. 
Bon. O Sir — What will your Hon- 


our please to drink, as the saying is? 

Aim. I have heard your Town of 
Litchfield much fam’d for Ale, I think 
ll taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my Cellar 
Ten Tun of the best Alein Stafford- 
shire; ’tis smooth as Oil, sweet as Milk, 
clear as Amber, and strong as Brandy; 
and will be just Fourteen Year old the 
Fifth Day of next March old Stile. 

Aim. You’re very exact, I find, in 
the Age of your Ale. 

Bon. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the 
Age of my Children: I'll shew you such 
Ale.— Here, Tapster, broach Number 
1706. as the saying is; — Sir, you shall 
taste my Anno Domini; — I have liv’d 
in Litchfield Man and Boy above Hight 
and fifty Years, and I believe have not 
consum’d Hight and fifty Ounces of 
Meat. 

Aim. At a Meal, you mean, if one 
may guess your Sense by your Bulk. 

Bon. Notinmy Life, Sir. I have fed 
purely upon Ale; I have eat my Ale, 
drank my Ale, and I always sleep upon 
Ale. 


[Enter Tarster with a Bottle and Glass] 
Now, Sir, you shall see [filling it out]; 
your Worship’s Health; ha! delicious, 
delicious, —faney it Burgundy, only 
fancy it, and ’tis worth Ten Shillings a 


Quart. f 

Ar. [Drinks] ’Tis confounded 
strong. 

Bon. Strong! It must be so, or 


how should we be strong that drink it ? 
Arm. And have you liv’d so long 
upon this Ale, Landlord? 
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Bon. Hight and fifty Years, upon 
my Credit, Sir; but it kill’d my Wife, 
poor Woman, as the saying is. 

Aim. How came that to pass? 

Bon. I don’t know how, Sir; she 
would not let the Ale take its natural 
Course, Sir, she was for qualifying it 
every now and then with a Dram, as 
the saying is; and an honest Gentle- 
man that came this way from Ireland, 
made her a Present of a dozen Bottles of 
Usquebaugh — But the poor Woman 
was never well after: But howe’re, I 
was obliged to the Gentleman, you 
know. 

Am. Why, was it the Usquebaugh 
that kill’d her? 

Bon. My Lady Bountyful said so, 
— She, good Lady, did what could be 
done, she cured her of Three Tym- 
panies, but the Fourth carry’d her off; 
but she’s happy, and I’m contented, as 
the saying is. 

Aim. Who’s that Lady Bountyful, 
you mention’d? 

Bon. Ods my Life, Sir, we'll drink 
her Health. [Drinks] My Lady Boun- 
tyful is one of the best of Women: Her 
last Husband Sir Charles Bountyful 
left her worth a Thousand Pounds a 
Year; and I believe she lays out one 
half on’t in charitable Uses for the Good 
of her Neighbours; she cures Rheu- 
matisms, Ruptures, and broken Shins 
in Men, Green Sickness, Obstructions, 
and Fits of the Mother in Women; — 
The Kings-Evil, Chin-Cough, and Chil- 
blains in Children; in short, she has 
eured more People in and about Litch- 
field within Ten Years than the Doctors 
have kill’d in Twenty; and that’s a 
bold Word. 

Arm. Has the Lady been any other 
way useful in her Generation? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, She has a Daughter 
by Sir Charles, the finest Woman in all 
our Country, and the greatest Fortune. 
She has a Son too by her first Husband 
Squire Sullen, who marry’d a fine Lady 
from London t’other Day ; if you please, 
Sir, we’ll drink his Health? 

Arm. What sort of a Man is he? 

Bon. Why, Sir, the Man’s well 
enough; says little, thinks less, and 
does — nothing at all, Faith: But he’s 
a Man of a great Estate, and values no 
Body. 

Arm. A Sportsman, I suppose. 

Bon. Yes, Sir, he’s a Man of 
Pleasure, he plays at Whisk, and 
smoaks his Pipe Hight and forty Hours 
together sometimes. 


Aim. And marry’d, you say? 

Bon. Ay, and to a curious Woman, 
Sir — But he’s a — He wants it, here, 
Sir. [Pointing to his Forehead] 

Aim. He has it there, you mean. 

Bon. That’s none of my Business, 
he’s my Landlord, and so a Man you 
know, wou’d not — But —I eod, he’s 
no better than—Sir, my humble 
Service to you. [Drinks] Tho’ I value 
not a Farthing what he can do to me; 
I pay him his Rent at Quarter day, 1 
have a good running Trade, I have but 
one Daughter, and I can give her — 
But no matter for that. 

Arm. You’re very happy, Mr. Bonni- 
face; pray what other Company have 
you in Town? 

Bon. A power of fine Ladies, and 
then we have the French Officers. 

Aim. O that’s right, you have a good 
many of those Gentlemen: Pray how 
do you like their Company ? 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that 
I cou’d wish we had as many more of 
7em, they’re full of Money, and pay 
double for everything they have; they 
know, Sir, that we pay’d good round 
Taxes for the taking of ’em, and so they 
are willing to reimburse us a little; one 
of ’em lodges in my House. 


[Enter ARCHER] 


Arcu. Landlord, there are some 
French Gentlemen below that ask for 
you. 

Bon. I'll wait on ’em — Does your 


Master stay long in Town, as the saying 
is? [To ARCHER] 


Arcu. I can’t tell, as the saying is. . 
Bon. Come from London? 
Arcu. No 


Bon. Going to London, may hap? 

ArcH. No. 

Bon. An odd Fellow this. I beg 
your Worship’s Pardon, I’ll wait on you 
in half a Minute. [Exit] 

Aim. The Coast’s clear, I see. — 
Now my dear Archer, welcome to 
Litchfield. 

Arco. I thank thee, 

Brother in Iniquity. 

_ Atm. Iniquity! prithee leave Cant- 
ing, you need not change your Stile with 
your Dress. 

Arca. Don’t mistake me, Aimwell, 
for ’tis still my Maxim, that there is no 
Scandal like Rags, nor any Crime so 
shameful as Poverty. 

Aim. The World confesses it every 
Day in its Practice, tho? Men won’t 


my dear 
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own it for their Opinion: Who did that 
worthy Lord, my Brother, single out of 
the Side-box to sup with him t’other 
Night? 

Arce. Jack Handycraft, a hand- 
som, well dress’d, mannerly, sharping 
Rogue, who keeps the best Company in 
Town. 

Aim. Right, and pray who marry’d 
my Lady Manslaughter t’other Day, 
the great Fortune? 


Arcu. Why, Nick Marrabone, a 
profess’d Pick-pocket, and a good 
Bowler; but he makes a handsom 


Figure, and rides in his Coach, that he 
formerly used to ride behind. 

Aim. But did you observe poor Jack 
Generous in the Park last Week? 

ArcH. Yes, with his Autumnal Perri- 
wig, shading his melancholly Face, his 
Coat older than any thing but its 
Fashion, with one Hand idle in his 
Pocket, and with the other picking his 
useless Teeth; and tho’ the Mall was 
- erowded with Company, yet was poor 
Jack as single and solitary as a Lyonina 
Desart. 

_Aim. And as much avoided, for no 
Crime upon Earth but the want of 
Money. 

Arco. And that’s enough; Men 
must not be poor, Idleness is the Root of 
all Evil; the World’s wide enough, let 
’em bustle; Fortune has taken the 
weak under her Protection, but Men of 
Sense are left to their Industry. 

Aim. Upon which Topick we pro- 
eeed, and I think luckily hitherto: 
Wou’d not any Man swear now that I 
am a Man of Quality, and you my 
Servant, when if our intrinsick Value 
were known — 

Arcx. Come, come, we are the Men 
of intrinsick Value, who ean strike our 
Fortunes out of our selves, whose worth 
is independent of Accidents in Life, or 
Revolutions in Government; we have 
Heads to get Money, and Hearts to 
spend it. 

Aim. As to our Hearts, I grant’ye, 
they are as willing Tits as any within 
Twenty Degrees; but I can have no 
great opinion of our Heads from the 
Service they have done us hitherto, 
unless it be that they have brought us 
from London hither to Litchfield, made 
me a Lord, and you my Servant. 


Arcxu. That’s more than you cou’d 
expect already. But what Money have 
we left? 


Aim. But Two hundred Pound. 
Arcu. And our Horses, Cloaths, 


Rings, &e. Why we have very good 
Fortunes now for moderate People; 
and let me tell you, besides Thousand, 
that this Two hundred Pound, with the 
experience that we are now Masters of, 
is a better Estate than the Ten we have 
spent. — Our Friends indeed began to 
suspect that our Pockets were low; but 
we came off with flying Colours, shew’d 
no signs of want either in Word or Deed. 

Aim. Ay, and our going to Brussels 
was a good Pretence enough for our 
sudden disappearing; and I warrant 
you, our Friends imagine that we are 
gone a volunteering. 

Arco. Why Faith, if this Prospect 
fails, it must e’en come to that, I am for 
venturing one of the Hundreds if you 
will upon this Knight-Errantry; but in 
ease it should fail, we’ll reserve the 
t’other to carry us to some Counter- 
pen where we may die as we liv’dina 

aZze. 

Aim. With all my Heart; and we 
have liv’d justly, Archer, we can’t say 
that we have spent our Fortunes, but 
that we have enjoy’d ’em. 

Arcu. Right, so much Pleasure for 
so much Money, we have had our 
Penyworths, and had I Millions, I 
wou'd go to the same Market again. 
O London, London! well, we have had 
our share, and let us be thankful; Past 
Pleasures, for ought I know are best, 
such as we are sure of, those to come 
may disappoint us. 

Aim. It has often griev’d the Heart 
of me, to see how some inhumane 
Wretches murther their kind Fortunes; 
those that by sacrificing all to one 
Appetite, shall starve all the rest. — 
You shall have some that live only in 
their Palates, and in their sense of tast- 
ing shall drown the other Four: Others 
are only Epicures in Appearances, such 
who shall starve their Nights to make 
a Figure a Days, and famish their own 
to feed the Eyes of others: A con- 
trary Sort confine their Pleasures to the 
dark, and contract their spacious Acres 
to the Circuit of a Muff-string. 

Arcu. Right; but they find the 
Indies in that Spot where they con- 
sume ’em, and I think your kind 
Keepers have much the best on’t; for 
they indulge the most Senses_by one 
Expence, there’s the Seeing, Hearing, 
and Feeling amply gratify’d; and some 
Philosophers will tell you, that from 
such a Commerce there arises a sixth 
Sense that gives infinitely more Pleasure 
than the other five put together. 
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Am. And to pass to the other 
Extremity, of all Keepers, I think those 
the worst that keep their Money. 

Arcu. Those are the most miserable 
Wights in being, they destroy the 
Rights of Nature, and disappoint the 
Blessings of ‘Providence:* Give me a 
Man that keeps his Five’Senses keen and 
bright as his Sword, that has ’em always 
drawn out:in their just order and 
strength, with his Reason as. Com- 
mander at the Head of ’em, that de- 
taches ’em by turns upon whatever 
Party of Pleasure ‘agreeably offers, and 
commands ’em to retreat upon the least 
Appearance of Disadvantage or Danger : 
— For my part I can stick to my Bottle, 
while my Wine, my Company, and my 
Reason holds good; I can be charm’d 
with Sappho’s singing without falling in 
Love with her Face ;. l love Hunting, but 
wou’d not, like Acteon, be eaten up by 
my own Dogs; I love a fine House, but 
let another keep it; and just so I love a 
fine Woman. - 

Aim. In that last particular you have 
the better of me. 

Arco. Ay, you’re such an amorous 
Puppy, that I’m afraid you'll spoil our 
Sport; you can’t counterfeit the Passion 
without feeling it. 

Arm. Tho’ the whining part be out of 
doors in Town, ’tis still in force with the 
Country Ladies ; — And let me tell you 
Frank, the. Fool .in that Passion shall 
outdoe the Knave at any time. 

Arcu. Well, I won’t dispute it now, 
you Command for the Day, and so I 
submit. — At Nottingham you know 
I am to be Master. 

Aim. And at Lincoln I again. 

Arcu. Then ‘at Norwich I mount, 
which, I think, shall be our last Stage; 
for if we fail there, we'll imbark for 
Holland, bid adieu to Venus, and wel- 
come Mars. 

Am. A Match! 
FACE] Mum. 

Bon. What will your Worship please 
to have for Supper? 

Atm. What have you got? 

Bon. Sir, we have a delicate piece 
of Beef in the Pot, and a Pig at the 
Fire. 

Aim. Good Supper-meat, I must 
confess. — I can’t eat Beef, Landlord. 

Arco. And I hate Pig. 

Am. Hold your prating, Sirrah, do 
you know who you are? 

Bon. Please to bespeak something 
else, I have every thing in the House. 

Arm. Have you any Veal? 


[Enter Bonnt- 


ee 


Bon. Veal! Sir, we had a delicate 
Loin of Veal on Wednesday last. 


Am. Have you got any Fish or 
Wildfowl? ; 
Bon. As for Fish, truly Sir, we are 


an inland Town, and indifferently pro- 
vided with Fish, that’s the Truth ont, 
and then for Wildfowl, — We have a 
delicate:Couple of Rabbets. ~ 
Arm. .Get'me the Rabbets fricasy’d. 
Bon. Fricasy’d! ‘Lard, Sir, they'll 
eat much better smother’d with Onions. 
Arcu. Pshaw! damn your Onions. 
Aim. Again, Sirrah!— Well, Land- 
lord, what you please; but hold, I have 
a small Charge of Money, and your 
House is so full of Strangers, that I be- 
lieve it may be safer in your Custody 
than mine; for when this Fellow of 
mine gets drunk, he minds nothing. — 
Here, Sirrah, reach me the strong Box. 
Arcu. Yes, Sir. — This will give us 
a Reputation. [Aside] [Brings the Boz] 
Arm. Here, Landlord, the Locks are 
sealed down both for your Security and 
mine; it holds somewhat above Two 
hundred Pounds; if you doubt it, I'll 
count it to you after Supper; but be 
sure you lay it where I may have it at a 
Minute’s warning; for my Affairs are 
a little dubious at present, perhaps I 
may be gone in half an Hour, perhaps 
I may be your Guest till the best part of 
that be spent; and pray order your 
Ostler to keep my Horses always sadled ; 
but one thing above the rest I must beg, 
that you would let this Fellow have none 
of your Anno Domini, as you eall it; — 
For he’s. the most insufferable Sot — 
Here, Sirrah, light me to‘my Chamber. 
[Exit lighted by ARCHER] 


‘Bon. Cherry, Daughter Cherry ? 
[Enter CHERRY] 

Cuer. D’ye eall, Father? 

Bon. y, Child, you must lay by 
this Box for the Gentleman, ’tis full of 
Money. 

Curr. Money! all that Money! 


why, sure Father the Gentleman comes 


, be chosen Parliament-man. Who is 
e? 
Bon. I don’t know what to make of 


him, he talks of keeping his Horse ready 
ee and of going perhaps at a 
minute’s warning, or of staying perhaps 
till the best part of this beep 7 

Cuer. Ay, ten to one, Father, he’s 
a High-way-man. 

Bon. A High-way-man! upon my 
Life, Girl, you have hit it, and this Box 
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is some new purchased Booty. — Now 
cou’d we find him out, the Money were 
ours. 


Curr. He don’t belong to our 
Gang? 

Bon. What Horses have they? 

Cuer. The Master rides upon a 
Black. 


Bon. A Black! ten to one the Man 
upon the black Mare; and since he 
don’t belong to our Fraternity, we may 
betray him with a safe Conscience; I 
don’t think it lawful to harbour any 
Rogues but my own. — Look’ ye, Child, 
as the saying is, we must go cunningly 
to work, Proofs we must have, the 
Gentleman’s Servant loves Drink, I'll 
ply him that way, and ten to one loves 
a Wench; you must work him t’other 
way. 

Curr. Father, wou’d you have me 
give my Secret for his? 

Bon. Consider, Child, there’s Two 
hundred Pound to Boot. [Ringing 
without) Coming, coming. — Child, 
mind your Business. 

Cuer. What a Rogue is my Father! 
my Father! I deny it. — My Mother 
was a good, generous, free-hearted 
Woman, and I ecan’t tell how far her 
good Nature might have extended for 
the good of her Children. This Land- 
lord of mine, for I think I can call him 
no more, would betray his Guest, and 
debauch his Daughter into the bargain, 
— By a Footman too! 


[Enter ARCHER] 


Arco. What Footman, pray, Mis- 
tress, is so happy as to be the Subject 
of your Contemplation? 

Cuer. Whoever he is, Friend, he’ll 
be but little the better for’t. 

Arcu. I hope so, for I’m sure you 
did not think of me. 


Curr. Suppose I had? 
Arco. Why then you're but even 
with me; for the Minute I came in, 


I was a considering in what manner 
I should make love to you. 


Curr. Love to me, Friend! 
Arcu. Yes, Child. : 
Cur. Child! Manners; if you 


kept a little more distance, Friend, it 
would become you much better. 


Arcu. Distance! good night, Sauce- 
box. [Going] 
Cuer. A pretty Fellow! I like his 


Pride. — Sir, pray, Sir, you see, Sir, 
[ArcHER returns] I have the Credit to 
be intrusted with your Master’s For- 
tune here, which sets me a Degree above 


his Footman; I hope, Sir, you an’t 
affronted. 

Arcu. Let me look you full in the 
Face, and I’ll tell you whether you can 
affront me or no. — §’death, Child, you 
have a pair of delicate Eyes, and you 
don’t know what to do with ’em. 

CHER. 
body? 

ArcH. Ay, but if some Women had 
em, they wou’d kill every body. — 
Prithee, instruct me, I wou’d fain make 
Love to you, but I don’t know what to 


Why, Sir, don’t I see every 


' Say. 


Curr. Why, did you never make 
Love to any body before? 

Arcu. Never to a Person of your 
Figure, I can assure you, Madam, my 
Addresses have been always confin’d to 
People within my own Sphere, I never 
aspir’d so high before. 

But you look so bright, 
And are dress’d so tight, &e. 
[A Song] 

Cuer. What can I think of this 
Man? [Aside] Will you give me that 
Song, Sir? 

Arco. Ay, my Dear, take it while 
tis warm. [Kisses her] Death and 
Fire! her Lips are Honey-combs. 

Curr. And I wish there had been 
Bees too, to have stung you for your 
Impudence. 

Arcu. There’s a swarm of Cupids, 
my little Venus, that has done the 
Business much better. 


Cuer. This Fellow is misbegotten as 
shea: asI. [Aside] What’s your Name, 
Sir? 

Arco. Name! I gad, I have forgot 
it. [Aside] Oh! Martin. 

CHER. Where were you born? 

Arcu. In St. Martin’s Parish. 

; CHER. What was your Father? 

Arcu. St. Martin’s Parish. 

Curr. Then, Friend, good night. 

Arcu. I hope not. 

CHER. You may depend upon’t. 

Arcu. Upon what? 

Curr. That you’re very impudent. 

Arco. That you’re very handsome. 

Cuer. That you’re a Footman. 

Arco. That you’re an Angel. 

Curr. I shall be rude. 

Arcu. So shall I. 

Cuer. Let go my Hand. 

Arcu. Give mea Kiss. [Kisses her] 

[Calls without, Cherry, Cherry] 

Cuer. I’mm—My Father ealls; 


you plaguy Devil, how durst you stop 
my Breath so? — Offer to follow me one 
step, if you dare. 
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Arco. A fair Challenge by this 
Light; this is a pretty fair opening of 
an Adventure; but we are Knight- 
Errants, and so Fortune be our Guide. 

[Exit] 


Tar Env or THE First Act 


ACT II 


Scmnr. — A Gallery in Lavy Bounty- 
FUL’s House 


[Mrs. SuLLEN and DorinpDA meeting] 


Dor. Morrow, my dear Sister; are 
you for Church this Morning? 

Mrs. Sutu. Any where to Pray; for 
Heaven alone can help me: But, I 
think, Dorinda, there’s no Form of 
Prayer in the Liturgy against bad 
Husbands. 

Dor. But there’s a Form of Law in 
Doctors-Commons; and I swear, Sister 
Sullen, rather than see you thus con- 
tinually discontented, I would advise 
you to apply to that: For besides the 
part that I bear in your vexatious Broils, 
as being Sister to the Husband, and 
Friend to the Wife, your Example gives 
me such an Impression of Matrimony, 
that I shall be apt to condemn my Per- 
son to a long Vacation all its Life. — 
But supposing, Madam, that you 
brought it to a Case of Separation, 
what can you urge against your Hus- 
band? My Brother is, first, the most 
constant Man alive. 

Mrs. Suuu. The 
Husband, I grant ’ye. 


most constant 


Dor. He never sleeps from you. 

Mrs. Suty. No, he always sleeps 
with me. 

Dor. He allows you a Maintenance 


suitable to your Quality. 

Mrs. Suty. A Maintenance! do you 
take me, Madam, for an hospital Child, 
that I must sit down, and bless my 
Benefactors for Meat, Drink and 
Clothes? As I take it, Madam, I 
brought your Brother Ten thousand 
Pounds, out of which, I might expect 
some pretty things, call’d Pleasures. 

Dor. You share in all the Pleasures 
that the Country affords. 

Mrs. Suzy. Country Pleasures! 
Racks: and Torments! dost think, 
Child, that_my Limbs were made for 
leaping of Ditches, and clambring over 
Stiles; or that my Parents wisely fore- 


seeing my future Happiness in Country- 
pleasures, had early instructed me in the 
rural Accomplishments of drinking fat 
Ale, playing at Whisk, and smoaking 
Tobacco with my Husband; or of 
spreading of Plaisters, brewing of Diet- 
drinks, and stilling Rosemary-Water 
with the good old Gentlewoman, my 
Mother-in-Law. Rie 

Dor. I’m sorry, Madam, that it is 
not more in our power to divert you; 
I cou’d wish indeed that our Entertain- 
ments were a little more polite, or your 
Taste a little less refin’d: But, pray, 
Madam, how came the Poets and 
Philosophers that labour’d so much in 
hunting after Pleasure, to place it at 
last in a Country Life? 

Mrs. Suny. Because they wanted 
Money, Child, to find out the Pleasures 
of the Town: Did you ever see a Poet 
or Philosopher worth Ten thousand 
Pound; if you can shew me such a Man, 
T’ll lay you Fifty Pound you'll find him 
somewhere within the weekly Bills. — 
Not that I disapprove rural Pleasures, 
as the Poets have painted them; in 
their Landschape every Phillis has her 
Coridon, every murmuring Stream, and 
every flowry Mead gives fresh Alarms 
to Love. — Besides, you’ll find, that 
their Couples were never marry’d : — 
But yonder I see my Coridon, and a 
sweet Swain it is, Heaven knows. — 
Come, Dorinda, don’t be angry, he’s 
my Husband, and your Brother; and 
between both is he not a sad Brute? 

Dor. I have nothing to say to your 
part of him, you’re the best Judge. 

Mrs. Stutz. O Sister, Sister! if ever 
you marry, beware of a sullen, silent Sot, 
one that’s always musing, but never 
thinks : — There’s some Diversion in a 
talking Blockhead; and since a Woman 
must wear Chains, I wou’d have the 
Pleasure of hearing ’em rattle a little. — 
Now you shall see, but take this by the 
way — He came home this Morning 
at his usual Hour of Four, waken’d 
me out of a sweet Dream of something 
else, by tumbling over the Tea-table, 
which he broke all to pieces, after his 
Man and he had rowl’d about the Room 
like sick Passengers in a Storm, he somes 
flounce into Bed, dead as a Salmon into 
a Fishmonger’s Basket; his Feet cold 
as Ice, his Breath hot as a Furnace, and 
his Hands and his Face as greasy as 
his Flanel Night-cap.— Oh Matri- 
mony ! — He tosses up the Clothes with 
a barbarous swing over his Shoulders, 
disorders the whole Oeconomy of my 
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Bed, leaves me half naked, and my 
whole Night’s Comfort is the tuneable 


Serenade of that wakeful Nightingale, 


his Nose. — O the Pleasure of counting 
the melancholly Clock by a snoring 
Husband ! — But now, Sister, you shall 
see how handsomely, being a well-bred 
Man, he will beg my Pardon. 


[Enter SULLEN] 


Sunt. My Head akes consumedly. 
rs. Sutu. Will you be pleased, 

my Dear, to drink Tea with us this 
Morning? it may do your Head good. 

Suny. No. 

Dor. Coffee? Brother. 

Suu. Pshaw. 

Mrs. Suz. Will you please to dress 
and go to Church with me? the Air may 


help you. 


Serub. 
[Enter Scrus] 
Sir. 
What Day o’th Week is this? 


SULL. 


Scrus. 
SULL. 


Scrus. Sunday, an’t please your 
Worship. 
_Suuu. Sunday! bring me a Dram, 


and d’ye hear, set out the Venison- 
Pasty, and a Tankard of strong Beer 
upon the Hall-Table; Ill go to break- 
fast. [Going] 

Dor. Stay, stay, Brother, you shan’t 
get off so; you were very naught last 
Night, and must make your Wife 
Reparation; come, come, Brother, 
won’t you ask Pardon? 

Sunt. For what? 

Dor. For being drunk last Night. 

Suuu. I can afford it, can’t I? 

Mrs. Suuu. But I can’t, Sir. 

Suny. Then you may let it alone. 

Mrs. Suny. But I must tell you, Sir, 
that this is not to be born. 

Suuu. I’m glad on’t. 

Mrs. Sutt. What is the Reason, 
Sir, that you use me thus inhumanely? 


Sunt. Scrub? 

Scrus. Sir. 

Suutut. Get things ready to shave 
my Head. [Exit] 

Mrs. Sutu. Have a care of coming 


near his Temples, Scrub, for fear you 
meet something there that may turn 
the Edge of your Razor. — Inveterate 
Stupidity! did you ever know so hard, 
so obstinate a Spleen as his? O Sister, 
Sister! I shall never ha’ Good of the 
Beast till I get him to Town; London, 
dear London is the Place for managing 
and breaking a Husband. 

Dor. And has not a Husband the 


same Opportunities there for humblin 
Wife? 3 


a 
Mrs. Suuu. No, no, Child, ’tis a 
standing Maxim in conjugal Discipline, 
that when a Man wou’d enslave his 
Wife, he hurries her into the Country; 
and when a Lady would be arbitrary 
with her Husband, she wheedles her 
Booby up to Town. — A Man dare not 
play the Tyrant in London, because 
there are so many Examples to encour- 
age the Subject to rebel. O Dorinda, 
Dorinda! a fine Woman may do any 


| thing in London: O’my Conscience, she 


may raise an Army of Forty thousand 
Men. 

Dor. I faney, Sister, you have a 
mind to be trying your Power that way 
here in Litchfield; you have drawn the 
French Count to your Colours already. 

Mrs.Svuuzu. The French are a People 
that can’t live without their Gallantries. 

Dor. And some English that I 
know, Sister, are not averse to such 
Amusements. 

Mrs. Sunt. Well, Sister, since the 
Truth must out, it may do as well now 
as hereafter; I think one way to rouse 
my Lethargick sotish Husband, is, to 
give him a Rival; Security begets 
Negligence in all People, and Men 
must be alarm’d to make ’em alert in 
their Duty: Women are like Pictures 
of no Value in the Hands of a Fool, 
till he hears Men of Sense bid high for 
the Purchase. 

Dor. This might do, Sister, if my 
Brother’s Understanding were to be 
convine’d into a Passion for you; but 
I fancy there’s a natural Aversion of his 
side; and I fancy, Sister, that you don’t 
come much behind him, if you dealt 
fairly. 

Mrs. Sutu. I own it, we are united 
Contradictions, Fire and Water: But 
I cou’d be contented, with a great many 
other Wives, to humour the censorious 
Mob, and give the World an Appear- 
ance of living well with my Husband, 
ecou’d I bring him but to dissemble a 
little Kindness to keep me in Counte- 
nance. : 

Dor. But how do you know, Sister, 
but that instead of rousing your Hus- 
band by this Artifice to a counterfeit 
Kindness, he should awake in a real 
Fury? 

bles: Suny. -Let him: — If I can’t 
entice him to the one, I wou’d provoke 
him to the other. 

Dor. But how must I behave my 


self between ye? 
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Mrs. Sutu. You must assist me. 

Dor. What, against my own Brother ! 

Mrs. Sutu. He’s but half a Brother, 
and I’m your entire Friend: If I go 
a step beyond the Bounds of Honour, 
leave me; till then I expect you should 
go along with me in every thing; while 
I trust my Honour in your Hands, you 
may trust your Brother’s in mine. — 
The Count is to dine here to Day. 

Dor. ’Tis a strange thing, Sister, 
that I can’t like that Man. 

Mrs. Suntz. You like nothing, your 
time is not come; Love and Death have 
their Fatalities, and strike home one 
time or other: — You'll pay for all one 
Day, I warrant’ye. — But, come, my 
Lady’s Tea is ready, and ’tis almost 
Church-time. [Exeunt] 


Scene. — The Inn 


[Enter AimweEuu dress’d, and ARCHER] 


Aim. And was she the Daughter of 
the House? 

Arca. The Landlord is so blind as 
to think so; but I dare swear she has 
better Blood in her Veins. 

Aim. Why dost think so? 

Arcu. Because the Baggage has a 
pert Je ne scai quot; she reads Plays, 
keeps a Monkey, and is troubled with 
Vapours. 

Aim. By which Discoveries I guess 
that you know more of her. 

Arco. Not yet, Faith, the Lady 
gives her self Airs, forsooth, nothing 
under a Gentleman. 

Arm. Let me take her in hand. 

Arco. Say one Word more o’that, 
and I’ll declare my self, spoil your Sport 
there, and every where else; look’ye, 
Aimwell, every Man in his own Sphere. 

Aim. Right; and therefore you 
must pimp for your Master. 

Arcu. In the usual Forms, good Sir, 
after I have serv’d my self. — But to 
our Business : — You are so well dress’d, 
Tom, and make so handsome a Figure, 
that I fancy you may do Execution in a 
Country Church; the exteriour part 
strikes first, and you’re in the right to 
make that Impression favourable. 

Aim. There’s something in that 
which may turn to Advantage: The 
Appearance of a Stranger in a Country 
Chureh draws as many Gazers as a 
blazing Star; no sooner he comes into 
the Cathedral, but a Train of Whispers 
runs buzzing round the Congregation 


in a moment — Who is he? whence 
comes he? do you know him? — Then I, 
Sir, tips me the Verger with half a 
Crown; he pockets the Simony, and 
Inducts me into the best Pue in the 
Church, I pull out my Snuff-box, turn 
my self round, bow to the Bishop, or the 
Dean, if he be the commanding Officer ; 
single out a Beauty, rivet both my 
Eyes to hers, set my Nose a bleeding 
by the Strength of Imagination, and 
shew the whole Church my concern by 
my endeavouring to hide it; after the 
Sermon, the whole Town gives me to 
her for a Lover, and by perswading the 
Lady that I am a dying for her, the 
Tables are turn’d, and she in good 
earnest falls in Love with me. 

Arcu. There’s nothing in this, Tom, 
without a Precedent; but instead of 
riveting your Eyes to a Beauty, try to 

7em upon a Fortune, that’s our 
Business at present. 

Aim. Pshaw, no Woman ean be a 
Beauty without a Fortune. — Let me 
alone, for I am a Mark’sman. 


Arco. Tom. 
Arm. Ay. 
Arco. When were you at Church 


before, pray? 

Aim. Um-—I was 
Coronation. 

Arco. And how ean you expect a 
Blessing by going to Church now? 

Aim. Blessing! nay, Frank, I ask 
but for a Wife. [Exit] 

ArcH. Truly the Man is not very 
unreasonable in his Demands. 

[Exit at the opposite Door] 


[Enter BonniFAcE and CHERRY] 


Bon. Well Daughter, as the saying 
is, have you brought Martin to confess? 

Curr. Pray, Father, don’t put me 
upon getting any thing out of a Man; 
I’m but young you know, Father, and 
I don’t understand Wheedling. 

Bon. Young! why you Jade, as the 
Saying is, can any Woman wheedle 
that is not young? your Mother was 
useless at five and twenty ; not wheedle!- 
would you make your Mother a Whore 
and me a Cuckold, as the sayii'g is? 
I tell you his Silence confesses it, and 
his Master spends his Money so freely, 
and is so much a Gentleman every 
manner of way that he must be a 
Highwayman. 


[Enter GrsBnt in a Cloak] 


Gis. Landlord, Landlord, 
Coast clear? po sa eae 


there at the 
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Bon. O, Mr. Gibbet, what’s the 
News? 
Gis. No matter, ask no Questions, 


all fair and honourable. Here, my dear 
Cherry [Gives her a Bag] Two hundred 
Sterling Pounds, as good as any that 
ever hang’d or sav’d a Rogue; lay 
7em by with the rest, and here — Three 
wedding or mourning Rings, ’tis much 
the same you know — Here, two Silver- 
hilted Swords; I took those from 
Fellows that never shew any part of 
their Swords but the Hilts: Here is a 
Diamond Necklace which the Lady hid 
in the privatest place in the Coach, 
but I found it out: This Gold Watch 
I took from a Pawn-broker’s Wife; 
it was left in her Hands by a Person 
3 Quality: there’s the Arms upon the 
ase. 


Curr. But who had you the Money 
from? 
Gis. Ah! poor Woman! I pitied 


her — From a poor Lady just elop’d 
from her Husband; she had made up her 
Cargo, and was bound for Ireland, as 
hard as she cou’d drive; she told me 
of her Husband’s barbarous Usage, 
and so I left her half a Crown: But 
I had almost forgot, my dear Cherry, I 
have a Present for you. 

Curr. What is’t? 

Gis. A Pot of Cereuse, my Child, 
that I took out of a Lady’s under Pocket. 

Cuer. What, Mr. Gibbet, do you 
think that I paint? 
- Gis. Why, you Jade, your Betters 
do; I’m sure the Lady that I took it 
from had a Coronet upon her Handker- 
chief. — Here, take my Cloak, and go, 
secure the Premisses. 

CuerR. I will secure ’em. [Exit] 

Bon. But, heark’ye, where’s Houn- 
slow and Bagshot? 

Gis. They’ll be here to Night. 

Bon. D’ye know of any other 
Gentlemen o’the Pad on this Road? 

GIB. Oo. 

Bon. I faney that I have two that 
lodge in the House just now. 


Gis. The Devil! how d’ye smoak 
7em? 

Bon. Why, the one is gone to 
Church. 

Gis. That’s suspitious, I must con- 


fess. : 

Bon. And the other is now in his 
Master’s Chamber; he pretends to be 
Servant to the other; we’ll call him out, 
and pump him a little. 

Gis. With all my Heart. ; 

Bon. Mr. Martin, Mr. Martin? 


[Enter Martin combing a Perrywig, and 
singing] 


Gis. The Roads are consumed deep; 
I’m as dirty as old Brentford at Christ- 


mas.—A good pretty Fellow that; 
who’s Servant are you, Friend ? 

Arco. My Master’s. 

Gis. Really? 

ArcH. Really. 

Gis. That’s much.—The Fellow 


has been at the Bar by his Evasions: 
— But, pray, Sir, what is your Master’s 
Name? 

Arcy. Tall,alldall. [Sings and combs 
the Perrywig] This is the most obsti- 
nate Curl — 

Gis. I ask you his Name? 

Arcu. Name, Sir, — Tail, all dal — 
I never ask’d him his Name in my Life. 
Tall, all dall. 

Bon. What think you now? 

Gis. Plain, plain, he talks now as 
if he were before a Judge: But, pray, 
Friend, which way does your Master 


travel ? 
Arcu. A Horseback. 
Gis. Very well again, an old 


Offender, right — But, I mean does he 
go upwards or downwards? 

sf Downwards, I fear, Sir: Tall, 
all. 

Gis. I’m afraid my Fate will be a 
contrary way. 

Bon. Ha, ha, ha! Mr. Martin, 
you’re very arch. — This Gentleman is 
only travelling towards Chester, and 
wou’d be glad of your Company, that’s 
all. — Come, Captain, you'll stay to 
Night, I suppose; Ill shew you a 
Chamber — Come, Captain. 

Gis. Farewel, Friend — [Exit] 

Arcu. Captain, your Servant. — 
Captain! a pretty Fellow; s’death, I 
wonder that the Officers of the Army 
don’t conspire to beat all Scoundrels in 
Red, but their own. 


[Enter CHERRY] 


Cuer. Gone! and Martin here! I 
hope he did not listen; I wou’d have 
the Merit of the discovery all my own, 
because I wou’d oblige him to love me. 
[Aside] Mr. Martin, who was that Man 
with my Father? ; 

Arcu. Some Recruiting Serjeant, 
or whip’d out Trooper, I suppose. 

Cuer. All’s safe, I find. 

Arco. Come, my Dear, have you 
con’d over the Catechise I taught you 
last Night? 
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Curr. Come, question me. 
Arcu. What is Love? . 
Curr. Love is I know not what, it 


comes I know not how, and goes I know 


not when. 

Arcu. Very well, an apt Scholar. 
[Chucks her under the Chin] Where does 
Love enter? 


Curr. Into the Eyes. 

Arco. And where go out? 

Curr. I won't tell’ye. 

Arco. What are Objects of that 
Passion ? 

Cuer. Youth, Beauty, and clean 
Linen. 

Arcu. 'The Reason? 

Curr. The two first are fashionable 


in Nature, and the third at Court. 

Arco. That’s my Dear: What are 
the Signs and Tokens of that Passion? 

Curr. A stealing Look, a stammer- 
ing Tongue, Words improbable, Designs 
impossible, and Actions impracticable. 

Arco. That’s my good Child, kiss 
me. — What must a Lover do to obtain 
his Mistress. 

Curr. He must adore the Person 
that disdains him, he must bribe the 
Chambermaid that betrays him, and 
court the Footman that laughs at him. 
— He must, he must — 

Arcu. Nay, Child, I must whip you 
if you don’t mind your Lesson; he must 
treat his — 

Cuer. O, ay, he must treat his 
Enemies with Respect, his Friends with 
Indifference, and all the World with 
Contempt; he must suffer much, and 
fear more; he must desire much, and 
hope little; in short, he must embrace 
his Ruine, and throw himself away. 

Arcu. Had ever Man so hopeful a 
Pupil as mine? come, my Dear, why is 
Love eall’d a Riddle? 

Curr. Because being blind, he leads 
those that see, and tho’ a Child, he 
governs a Man. 

Arco. Mighty well. —- And why is 
Love pictur’d blind? 

Cuer. Because the Painters out of 
the weakness or privilege of their Art 
chose to hide those Eyes that they cou’d 
not draw. 

Arco. That’s my dear little Scholar, 
kiss me again. — And why shou’d Love, 
that’s a Child, govern a Man? 


Cuer. Because that a Child is the 
end of Love. 
Arco. And so ends Love’s Cate- 


chism. — And now, my Dear, we'll go 
in, and make my Master’s Bed. 
Cuer. Hold, hold, Mr. Martin — 


You have taken a great deal of Pains to 
instruct me, and what d’ye think I have 
learn’t by it? 

Arcu. What? 

Cuer. That your Discourse and 
your Habit are Contradictions, and it 
wou’d be nonsense in me to believe you a 
Footman any longer. 

Arcu. ’Oons, what a Witch it is! 

Curr. Depend upon this, Sir, noth- 
ing in this Garb shall ever tempt me; 
for tho’ I was born to Servitude, I hate 
it: Own your Condition, swear you 
love me, and then — 


Arcu. And then we shall go make 
the Bed. 

Cuer. Yes. 

ArcH. You must know then, that I 


am born a Gentleman, my Education 
was liberal; but I went to London a 
younger Brother, fell into the Hands 
of Sharpers, who stript me of my Money, 
my Friends disown’d me, and now my 
Necessity brings me to what you see. 

Cuer. Then take my Hand — 
promise to marry me before you sleep, 
and I’ll make you Master of two thou- 
sand Pound. 

Arco. How! 

Cuer. Two thousand Pound that 
I have this Minute in my own Custody; 
so throw off your Livery this Instant, 
and I'll go find a Parson. 

ArcH. What said you? A Parson! 

CuEer. What! do you seruple? 

Arcu. Scruple! no, no, but — two 
thousand Pound you say? 

Cuer. And better. 

Arco. S’death, what shall I do— 
but heark’e, Child, what need you make 
me Master of your self and Money, 
when you may have the same Pleasure 
out of me, and still keep your Fortune 
in your Hands. 


Curr. Then you won’t marry me? 
Arcu. Iwou’d marry you, but — 
Curer. O sweet, Sir, I’m your 


humble Servant: you’re fairly caught; 
woud you perswade me that any 
Gentleman who cou’d bear the Scandal 
of wearing a Livery, wou’d refuse two 
thousand Pound, let the Condition be 
what it wou’d —no, no, Sir, —lut I 
hope you’ll Pardon the Freedom I have 
taken, since it was only to inform my 
self of the Respect that I ought to pay 
you. ; , [Going] 

Arcu. Fairly bit, by Jupiter — 
hold, hold, and have you actually two 
thousand Pound. 

Curr. Sir, I have my Secrets as 
well as you — when you please to be 
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more open, I shall be more free, and be 
assur’d that I have Discoveries that 
will match yours, be what they will — 
In the mean while be satisfy’d that no 
Discovery I make shall ever hurt you, 
but beware of my Father. — 

ArcH. So—we’re like to have as 
many Adventures in our Inn, as Don 
Quixote had in his — Let me see, — two 
thousand Pound! if the Wench wou’d 
promise to dye when the Money were 
spent, I gad, one wou’d marry her, but 
the Fortune may go off in a Year or 
two, and the Wife may live — Lord 
knows how long! Then an Inkeeper’s 
Daughter; ay that’s the Devil — there 
my Pride brings me off. 


For whatsoe’er the Sages charge on Pride 


The Angels fall, and twenty Faults 
beside, 

On Earth I’m sure, ’mong us of mortal 
Calling, 

Pride saves Man oft, and Woman too from 
falling. [Exit] 


END oF THE SEconD AcT 


ACT. lit 


ScEnzE. — Continues 
[Enter Mrs. Sutuen, Dortnpa] 


Mrs. Suxuu. Ha, ha, ha, my dear 
Sister, let me embrace thee; now we are 
Friends indeed! for I shall have a Secret 
of yours, as a Pledge for mine — now 
you'll be good for something, I shall 
have you conversable in the Subjects of 
the Sex. 

Dor. But do you think that I am 
so weak as to fall in Love with a Fellow 
at first sight? ‘ 

Mrs. Suuu. Pshaw! now you spoil 
all; why shou’d not we be as free in our 
Friendships as the Men? I warrant 
you the Gentleman has got to his Con- 
fident already, has avow’d his Passion, 
toasted your Health, call’d you ten 
thousand Angels, has run over your 
Lips, Eyes, Neck, Shape, Air and every 
thing, in a Description that warms their 
Mirth to a second Enjoyment. 


Dor. Your Hand, Sister, I an’t 
well. } 
Mrs. Suu. So, —she’s breeding 


already —come Child up with it — 
hem a little — so — now tell me, don’t 
you like the Gentleman that we saw at 
Church just now? 


Dor. The Man’s well enough. 

Mrs. Suty. Well enough! is he nota 
Demigod, a Narcissus, a Star, the Man 
ithe Moon? 

Dor. O Sister, I’m extreamly ill. 

Mrs. Sux. Shall I send to your 
Mother, Child, for a little of her Cepha- 
lick Plaister to put to the Soals of 
your Feet, or shall I send to the Gentle- 
man for something for you? — Come, 
unlace your Steas, unbosome your self 
— the Man is perfectly a pretty Fellow, 
I saw him when he first came into 
Church. 

Dor. Isaw him too, Sister, and with 
an Air that shone, methought like Rays 
about his Person. 

Mrs. Suni. Well said, up with it. 

Dor. Noforward Coquett Behaviour, 
no Airs to set him off, no study’d Looks 
oe artful Posture, — but Nature did it 
a. — 
Mrs. Suu. Better and better — 
one Touch more — come. — 

Dor. But then his Looks — did you 
observe his Eyes? 

Mrs. Suni. Yes, yes, I did —his 
Eyes, well, what of his Eyes ? 

Dor. Sprightly, but not wandring; 
they seem’d to view, but never gaz’d 
on any thing but me —and then his 
Looks so humble were, and yet so noble, 
that they aim’d to tell me that he cou’d 
with Pride dye at my Feet, tho’ he 
seorn’d Slavery any where else. 


Mrs. Suitzt. The Physick works 
purely — How d’ye find your self now, 
my Dear? 

Dor. Hem! much better, my Dear 


—O here comes our Mercury! 
[Enter Scrus] 


Well Scrub, what News of the Gentle- 
man? 

Scrus. Madam, I have brought you 
a Packet of News. 

Dor. Open it quickly, come. 

Scrus. In the first place I enquir’d 
who the Gentleman was; they told me 
he was a Stranger. Secondly, I ask’d 
what the Gentleman was; they answer’d 
and said, that they never saw him 
before. Thirdly, I enquir’d what 
Countryman he was; they reply’d ’twas 
more than they knew. Fourthly, I 
demanded whence he came; their Answer 
was, they cou’d not tell. And Fifthly, 
I ask’d whither he went, and they 
reply’d they knew nothing of the matter, 
—and this is all I cou’d learn. 

Mrs. Sutut. But what do the Peo- 
ple say, can’t they guess? 
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Scrus. Why some think he’s a Spy, 
some guess he’s a Mountebank, some 
say one thing, some another; but for 
my own part, I believe he’s a Jesuit. 

Dor. A Jesuit! why a Jesuit? 

Scrus. Because he keeps his Horses 
always ready sadled, and his Footman 
talks French. 

Mrs. Suxtu. His Footman! 

Scrus. Ay, he and the Count’s 
Footman were Gabbering French like 
two intreaguing Ducks in a Mill-Pond, 
and I believe they talk’d of me, for they 
laugh’d consumedly. 


Dor. What sort of Livery has the 
Footman? 
Scrus. Livery! Lord, Madam, I 


took him for a Captain, he’s so bedizen’d 
with Lace, and then he has Tops to his 
Shoes, up to his mid Leg, a silver headed 
Cane dangling at his Nuckles, — he 
earries his Hands in his Pockets just 
so — [Walks in the French Air] and has 
a fine long Perriwig ty’d up in a Bag — 
Lord, Madam, he’s clear another sort 
of Man than I. 

Mrs. Sunt. That may easily be — 
but what shall we do now, Sister? 

Dor. I have it — This Fellow has a 
world of Simplicity, and some Cunning; 
the first hides the latter by abundance. 


— Serub. 
Scrus. Madam. 
Dor. We have a great mind to 


know who this Gentleman is, only for 
our Satisfaction. 

Scrus. Yes, Madam, it would be a 
Satisfaction, no doubt. 

Dor. You must go and get ac- 
quainted with his Footman, and invite 
him hither to drink a Bottle of your Ale, 
because you’re Butler to Day. 


Scrus. Yes, Madam, I am Butler 
every Sunday. 
Mrs. Suuu. O brave, Sister, O my 


Conscience, you understand the Mathe- 
maticks already —’tis the best Plot 
in the World; your Mother, you know, 
will be gone to Church, my Spouse will 
be got to the Ale-house with his Scoun- 
drels, and the House will be our own — 
so we drop in by Accident and ask the 
Fellow some Questions our selves. In 
the Countrey you know any Stranger 
is Company, and we’re glad to take up 
with the Butler in a Country Dance, 
and happy if he’ll do us the Favour. 

Scrus. Oh! Madam, you wrong 
me; I never refus’d your Ladyship the 
Favour in my Life. 


[Enter Gipsny] 


Gir. Ladies, Dinner’s upon Table. 
Dor. Scrub, We'll excuse your wait- 
ing — Go where we order’d you. 


Scrus. I shall. [Exeunt] 


Scenz. — Changes to the Inn 


[Enter AIMWELL and ARCHER] 


Arcu. Well, Tom, I find you're a 
Marksman. 

Aim. A Marksman! who so blind 
cou’d be, as not discern a Swan among 
the Ravens. 

Arcu. Well, but heark’ee, Aimwell. 

Aim. Aimwell! call me Oroondates, 
Cesario, Amadis, all that Romance can 
in a Lover paint, and then I[’ll answer. 
O Archer, I read her thousands in her 
Looks; she look’d like Ceres in her 
Harvest: Corn, Wine and Oil, Milk 
and Honey, Gardens, Groves and 
Api Streams play’d on her plenteous 

‘ace. 


Arcu. Her Face! her Pocket, you 
mean; the Corn, Wine and Oil lies 
there. In short, she has ten thousand 


Pound, that’s the English on’t. 

Aim. Her Eyes — 

Arcu. Are Demi-Cannons to be 
sure, so I won’t stand their Battery. 

[Going] 

Aim. Pray excuse me, my Passion 
must have vent. 

Arcu. Passion! what a plague, d’ee 
think these Romantick Airs will do our 
Business? Were my Temper as extrayv- 
agant as yours, my Adventures have 
something more Romantick by half. 

Aim. Your Adventures! 

ArcH. Yes, The Nymph that with 
her twice ten hundred Pounds 
With brazen Engine hot, and Quoif 

clear starch’d 
Can ae the Guest in warming of the 
e ——_ 
There’s a Touch of Sublime Milton for 
you, and the Subject but an Inn-keeper’s 
Daughter; I can play with a Girl as an 
Angler do’s with his Fish; he keeps it 
at the end of his Line, runs it up the 
Stream, and down the Stream, till at 
last, he brings it to hand, tickle; the 
Trout, and so whips it into his Basket. 


[Enter BonNIFACE] 


Bon. Mr. Martin, as the saying is — 
yonder’s an honest Fellow below, my 
Lady Bountiful’s Butler, who begs the 
Honour that you wou’d go Home with 
him and see his Cellar. 
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Arco. Do my Baisemains to the 
Gentleman, and tell him I will do my 
self the Honour to wait on him imme- 
diately. [Exit Bon.] 

Aim. What do I hear? soft Orpheus 
Play, and fair Toftida sing? 

Arcu. Pshaw! damn your Raptures, 
I tell you here’s a Pump going to be put 
into the Vessel, and the Ship will get into 
Harbour, my Life on’t. You say there’s 
another Lady very handsome there. 

Aim. Yes, faith. 

Arcx. Iam in love with her already. 

Aim. Can’t you give me a Bill upon 
Cherry in the mean time. 

Arcx. No, no, Friend, all her Corn, 
Wine and Oil is ingross’d to my Market. 
— And once more I warn you to keep 
your Anchorage clear of mine, for if you 
fall foul of me, by this Light you shall 
go to the Bottom.— What! make 
Prize of my little Frigat, while I am 
upon the Cruise for you! [Ezit] 


[Enter BoNNIFACE] 


Arm. Well, well, I won’t — Land- 
Jord, have you any tolerable Company 
in the House? I don’t care for dining 
alone. 

Bon. Yes, Sir, there’s a Captain 
below, as the saying is, that arrived 
about an Hour ago. 

Aim. Gentlemen of his Coat are 
welcome every where; will you make 
him a Complement from me, and tell 
him I should be glad of his Company? 


Bon. Who shall I tell him, Sir, 
wou’d — 
Aim. Ha! that Stroak was well 


thrown in — I’m only a Traveller like 
himself, and wou’d be glad of his Com- 
pany, that’s all. 

Bon. I obey your Commands, as 
the saying is. ~ [Exit] 


[Enter ARCHER] 


Arcu. S’Death! Ihad forgot, what 
Title will you give your self? 

Aim. My Brother’s to be sure; he 
wou’d never give me any thing else, 
so I’ll make bold with his Honour this 
bout — you know the rest of your Cue. 

[Exit Bon.] 

Arcu. Ay, ay. 


[Enter G1BBET] 
Gis. Sir, I’m yours. 


Aim. ’Tis more than I deserve, Sir, 
for I don’t know you. 


Gis. I don’t wonder at that, Sir, 

for you never saw me before, I hope. 
[Aside] 

Aim. And pray, Sir, how came I by 
the Honour of seeing you now? 

Gis. Sir, I scorn to intrude upon 
any Gentleman — but my Landlord — 

Aim. O, Sir, I ask your Pardon, 
you’re the Captain he told me of. 

1s. At your Service, Sir. 

What Regiment, may I be so 


Gris. A marching Regiment, Sir, an 
old Corps. 

Aim. Very old, if your Coat be 
Regimental. [Aside] You have serv’d 
abroad, Sir? 

Gis. Yes, Sir, in the Plantations; 
"twas my Lot to be sent into the worst 
Service; I wou’d have quitted it indeed, 
but a Man of Honour, you know — 
Besides ’twas for the good of my 
Country that I shou’d be abroad — 
Any thing for the good of one’s Country 
— I’m a Roman for that. 

Aim. One of the first, I'll lay my 
Life. [Aside] You found the West 
Indies very hot, Sir? 

Gis. Ay, Sir, too hot for me. 

Aim. Pray, Sir, han’t I seen your 
Face at Will’s Coffee-house? 

Gis. Yes, Sir, and at White’s too. 

Aim. And where is your Company 
now, Captain? 


Gis. They an’t come yet. 

Aim. Why, d’ye expect ’em here? 
Gis. They’ll be here to Night, Sir. 
Aim. Which way do they march? 
Gris. Across the Country — the 


Devil’s in’t; if I han’t said enough to 
encourage him to declare—but I’m 
afraid he’s not right, I must tack about. 

Arm. Is your Company to quarter 
in Litchfield? : 

Gis. In this House, Sir. 

Aim. What! all? : 

Gris. My Company’s but thin, ha, 
ha, ha, we are but three, ha, ha, ha. 

Aim. You’re merry, Sir. 

Gis. Ay, Sir, you must excuse me, 
Sir, I understand the World, especially, 
the Art of Travelling; I don’t care, 
Sir, for answering Questions directly 
upon the Road —for I generally ride 
with a Charge about me. : 

Arm. ‘Three or four, I believe. 

[Aside] 

Gis. I am credibly inform’d that 
there are Highway-men upon this 
Quarter; not, Sir, that I cou’d suspect a 
Gentleman of your Figure — But truly, 
Sir, I have got such a way of Evasion 
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upon the Road, that I don’t care for 
speaking Truth to any Man. 

Aim. Your Caution may be neces- 
sary — Then I presume you're no Cap- 
tain? 

Gis. Not I, Sir; Captain is a good 
travelling Name, and so I take it; it 
stops a great many foolish Inquiries that 
are generally made about Gentlemen 
that travel; it gives a Man an Air of 
something, and makes the Drawers 
obedient — And thus far Iam a Captain, 
and no farther. 

Aim. And pray, Sir, what is your true 
Profession ? 

Gis. O, Sir, you must excuse me — 
upon my Word, Sir, I don’t think it safe 
to tell you. 

Aim. Ha, ha, ha, upon my word I 
commend you. Well, Mr. Bonniface, 
what’s the News? 


[Enter BoNNIFACE] 


Bon. There’s another Gentleman 
below, as the saying is, that hearing you 
were but two, wou’d be glad to make the 
third Man if you wou’d give him leave. 

Aim. What is he? 

Bon. A Clergyman, as the saying is. 

Aim. A Clergyman! is he really a 
Clergyman? or is it only his travelling 
Name, as my Friend the Captain has it? 

Bon. O, Sir, he’s a Priest and 
Chaplain to the French Officers in Town. 

Aim. Ishea French-man? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, born at Brussels. 

Gis. A French-man, and a Priest! 
I won’t be seen in his Company, Sir; 
a have a Value for my Reputation, 

ir. 

Arm. Nay, but Captain, since we 
are by our selves—Can he speak 
English, Landlord? 

Bon. Very well, Sir; you may know 
him, as the saying is, to be a Foreigner 
by his Accent, and that’s all. 

Aim. Then he has been in England 
before? 

Bon. Never, Sir, but he’s a Master 
of Languages, as the saying is, he talks 
Latin, it do’s me good to hear him talk 
Latin. ; 

Arn. Then you understand Latin, 
Mr. Bonniface? 

Bon. Not I, Sir, as the saying is, 
but he talks it so very fast that I’m sure 
it must be good. 

Aim. Pray desire him to walk up. 

Bon. Here he is, as the saying is. 


[Enter Forgarp] 


Save you, Gentlemen’s, both. 
Sir, your 


Foia. 

Aim. <A  French-man! 
most humble Servant. 

Foic. Och, dear Joy, lam your most 
faithful Shervant, and yours alsho. 

Gis. Doctor, you talk very good 
English, but you have a mighty Twang 
of the Foreigner. 

Foig. My English is very vel for the 
vords, but we Foregners you know can- 
not bring our Tongues about the Pro- 
nunciation so soon. 

Aim. A Foreigner! a down-right 
Teague by this Light. [Aside] Were you 
born in France, Doctor. 

Fotc. Iwas educated in France, but 
I was borned at Brussels; Iam a Sub- 
ject of the King of Spain, Joy. 

Gis. What King of Spain, Sir, speak. 

Forge. Upon my Shoul Joy, I cannot 
tell you as yet. 

Aim. Nay, Captain, that was too 
hard upon the Doctor, he’s a Stranger. 

Fore. O let him alone, dear Joy, 
I am of a Nation that is not easily put 
out of Countenance. 

Aim. Come, Gentlemen, I'll end the 
Dispute. — Here, Landlord, is Dinner 
ready ? 

_ Bon. Upon the Table, as the saying 
is. 

Aim. Gentlemen — pray — that 
Door — 

Fore. No, no fait, the Captain must 
lead. iA 

Aim. No, Doctor, the Church is our 
Guide. 

Gis. Ay, ay, so it is. — 

_ [Exit foremost, they follow] - 


Scpne. — Changes to a Gallery in Lapy 
BountyFuu’s House 


[Enter AncHER and Scrus singing, and 
hugging one another, Scrus with a 
Tankard in his Hand, Giesny lis- 
ining at a distance] 


Scrus. Tall, all dall— Come, my 
dear Boy — Let’s have that Song once 
more. 

Arcu. No, no, we shall distur!) the 
Family. — But will you be sure to keep 
the Secret ? 


Scrus. Pho! upon my Honour, as 
I’ma Gentleman. 
Arcu. ’Tis enough.— You must 


know then that my Master is the Lord 
Viscount Aimwell; he fought a Duel 
t?other day in London, wounded his 
Man so dangerously, that he thinks fit 
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to withdraw till he hears whether the 
Gentleman’s Wounds be mortal or not: 
He never was in this part of England 
before, so he chose to retire to this Place, 
that’s all. 


Gir. And that’s enough for me. 
[Exit] 
Scrus. And where were you when 


your Master fought? 

Arco. Wenever know of our Masters 
Quarrels. 

Scrus. No! if our Masters in the 
Country here receive a Challenge, the 
first thing they do is to tell their Wives; 
the Wife tells the Servants, the Serv- 
ants alarm the Tenants, and in half an 
Hour you shall have the whole County 
in Arms. 

Arco. To hinder two Men from 
doing what they have no mind for: — 
But if you should chance to talk now of 
my Business? 

Scrus. Talk! ay, Sir, had I not 
learn’t the knack of holding my Tongue, 
I had never liv’d so long in a great 
Family. 

Arco. Ay, ay, to be sure there are 
Secrets in all Families. 

Scrus. Secrets, ay;— But I'll say 
no more. — Come, sit down, we’ll make 
an end of our Tankard : Here — 

Arce. With all my Heart; who 
knows but you and I may come to be 
better acquainted, eh? — Here’s your 
Ladies Healths; you have three, I 
think, and to be sure there must be 
Secrets among ’em. 


Scrus. Secrets! Ay, Friend; I wish 
Thad a Friend — 

Arco. Am not I your Friend? come, 
you and [ will be sworn Brothers. 

Scrus. Shall we? ; 

ArcH. From this Minute. — Give 


me a kiss — And now Brother Serub — 

Scrus. And now, Brother Martin, 
I will tell you a Secret that will make 
your Hair stand on end: — You must 
know, that I am consumedly in Love. 

Arcu. That’sa terrible Secret, that’s 
the Truth on’t. 

Scrus. That Jade, Gipsey, that was 
with us just now in the Cellar, is the 
arrantest Whore that ever wore a Petti- 
coat; and I’m dying for love of her. | 

Arco. Ha, ha, ha—Are you in 
love with her Person, or her Vertue, 
Brother Serub ? 

Scrus. I should like Vertue best, 
because it is more durable than Beauty ; 
for Vertue holds good with some Women 
See and many a Day after they have 

ost it. 


Arcu. In the Country, I grant ye, 
where no Woman’s Vertue is lost, till a 
Bastard be found. 

Scrus. Ay, cou’d I bring her to a, 
Bastard, I shou’d have her all to my self ; 
but I dare not put it upon that Lay, for 
fear of being sent for a Soldier. — Pray, 
Brother, how do you Gentlemen in 
London like that same Pressing Act? 

Arcu. Very ill, Brother Scrub; — 
"Tis the worst that ever was made for 
us: Formerly I remember the good 
Days, when we cou’d dun our Masters 
for our Wages, and if they refused to pay 
us, we cou’d have a Warrant to carry 
’em before a Justice; but now if we 
talk of eating, they have a Warrant for 
us, and carry us before three Justices. 

Scrus. And to be sure we go, if we 
talk of eating; for the Justices won’t 
give their own Servants a bad Example. 
Now this is my Misfortune — I dare not 
speak in the House, while that Jade 
Gipsey dings about like a Fury — Once 
I had the better end of the Staff. 


Arcu. And how comes the Change 
now? 
Scrus. Why, the Mother of all this 


Mischief is a Priest. 

Arco. A Priest! 

Scrus. Ay,adamn’d Son of a Whore 
of Babylon, that came over hither to say 
Grace to the French Officers, and eat 
up our Provisions — There’s not a Day 
goes over his Head without Dinner or 
Supper in this House. 

Arcu. How came he so familiar in 
the Family? 

Scrus. Because he speaks English 
as if he had liv’d here all his Life; and 
tells Lies as if he had been a Traveller 
from his Cradle. 

Arcu. And this Priest, I’m afraid 
has converted the Affections of your 
Gipsey. 

Scrus. Converted! ay, and per- 
verted, my dear Friend:—F¥or I’m 
afraid he has made her a Whore and a 
Papist. — But this is not all; there’s 
the French Count and Mrs. Sullen, 
they’re in the Confederacy, and for some 
private Ends of their own to be sure. 

Arco. A very hopeful Family yours, 
Brother Scrub; I suppose the Maiden 
Lady has her Lover too. 

Scrus. Not that I know; — She’s 
the best on ’em, that’s the Truth on’t: 
But they take care to prevent my Curi- 
osity, by giving me so much Business, 
that I’m a perfect Slave. — What d’ye 
think is my Place in this Family? 

Arca. Butler, I suppose. 
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Scrus. Ah, Lord help you—Tll Dor. And I hope you have made 
tell you — Of a Monday, I drive the | much of him? 
Coach; of a Tuesday, I drive the Arco. O yes, Madam, but the 


Plough; on Wednesday, I follow the 
Hounds ;a Thursday, I dun the Tenants ; 
on Fryday, I go to Market; on Satur- 
day, 1 draw Warrants; and a Sunday, I 
draw Beer. 

Arcu. Ha, ha, ha! if variety be a 
Pleasure in Life, you have enough on’t, 
my dear Brother. — But what Ladies 
are those? 

Arcu. Ours, ours; that upon the 
right Hand is Mrs. Sullen, and the other 
is Mrs. Dorinda. — Don’t mind ’em; 
sit still, Man — 


[Enter Mrs. SULLEN and Dorinpa] 


Mrs. Sunt. I have heard my 
Brother talk of my Lord Aimwell, but 
they say that his Brother is the finer 
Gentleman. 

Dor. That’simpossible, Sister. 

Mrs. Suxnu. He’s vastly rich, but 
very close, they say. 

Dor. No matter for that; if I can 
creep into his Heart, I’ll open his Breast, 
I warrant him: I have heard say, that 
People may be guess’d at by the Be- 
haviour of their Servants; I cou’d wish 
we might talk to that Fellow. 

Mrs. Sutu. So do I; for, I think 
he’s a very pretty Fellow: Come this 
way, I’ll throw out a Lure for him pres- 
ently. 

[They walk aturn towards the opposite 
side of the Stage. Mrs. SULLEN 
drops her Glove, ARCHER runs, 
takes it up, and gives it to her] 

Arcu. Corn, Wine, and Oil, indeed 
— But, I think, the Wife has the great- 
est plenty of Flesh and Blood; she 
should be my Choice — Ah, a, say you 
so — Madam — Your Ladyship’s Glove. 

Mrs. Suuu. O, Sir, I thank you — 
what a handsom Bow the Fellow has! 

Dor. Bow! why I have known 
several Footmen come down from 
London set up here for Dancing-Masters, 
and carry off the best Fortunes in the 
Country. 

Arcu. [Aside] That Project, for 
ought I know, had been better than ours, 
Brother Scrub — Why don’t you intro- 
duce me? 

Scrus. Ladies, this is the strange 
Gentleman’s Servant that you see at 
Church to Day; I understood he came 
from London, and so I invited him to 
the Cellar, that he might show me the 
newest Flourish in whetting my Knives. 


Strength of your Ladyship’s Liquour is 
a little too potent for the Constitution 
of your humble Servant. 

Mrs. Sutut. What, then you don’t 
usually drink Ale? 

Arco. No, Madam, my constant 
Drink is Tea, or alittle Wine and Water ; 
’tis prescrib’d me by the Physician for a 
Remedy against the Spleen. 

Scrus. O la, O la!—a Footman 
have the Spleen. — 

Mrs. Suny. I thought that Dis- 
temper had been only proper to People 
of Quality. 

Arco. Madam, like all other Fash- 
ions it wears out, and so descends to 
their Servants; tho’ in a great many of 
us, I believe it proceeds from some 
melancholly Particles in the Blood, 
oceasion’d by the Stagnation of Wages. 

Dor. How affectedly the Fellow 
talks — How long, pray, have you 
serv’d your present Master? 

Arce. Not long; my Life has been 
mostly spent in the Service of the 
Ladies. 

Mrs. Suny. And pray, which Serv- 
ice do you like best? 

Arco. Madam, the Ladies pay best; 
the Honour of serving them is sufficient 
Wages; there is a Charm in their looks 
that delivers a Pleasure with their 
Commands, and gives our Duty the 
Wings of Inclination. 

Mrs. Suntut. That Flight was above 
the pitch of a Livery; and, Sir, wou’d 
not you be satisfied to serve a Lady 
again? 

Arcu. Asa Groom of the Chamber, 
Madam, but not asa Footman. 

Mrs. Sutu. I suppose you serv’d as 
Footman before. 

Arcu. For that Reason I wou’d not 
serve in that Post again; for my 
Memory is too weak for the load of 
Messages that the Ladies lay upon 
their Servants in London; my Lady 
Howd’ye, the last Mistress I serv’d 
call’d me up one Morning, and told me, 
Martin, go to my Lady Allnight wi‘h my 
humble Service; tell her I was to wait on 
her Ladyship yesterday, and left word 
with Mrs. Rebecca, that the Prelimi- 
naries of the Affair she knows of, are 
stopt till we know the concurrence of 
the Person that I know of, for which 
there are Circumstances wanting which 
we shall accommodate at the old Place; 
but that in the mean time there is a 
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Person about her Ladyship, that from 
several Hints and Surmises, was acces- 
sary at a certain time to the disappoint- 
ments that naturally attend things, that 
to her knowledge are of more Impor- 
tance. 

Mrs. Suu. and Dor. Ha, ha, ha! 
where are you going, Sir? 

Arco. Why, I han’t half done. — 
The whole Howd’ye was about half an 
Hour long; so I hapned to misplace 
two Syllables, and was turn’d off, and 
render’d incapable — 

Dor. The pleasantest Fellow, Sister, 
I_ever saw.— But, Friend, if your 
Master be marry’d,—I presume you 
still serve a Lady. 

Arco. No, Madam, I take care 
never to come into a marry’d Family; 
the Commands of the Master and 
Mistress are always so contrary, that 
*tis impossible to please both. 

Dor. There’s a main point gain’d. 
— My Lord is not marry’d, I find. 

[A side] 

Mrs. Sunt. But, I wonder, Friend, 
that in so many good Services, you had 
not a better Provision made for you. 

Arc. I don’t know how, Madam. 
—TI had a Lieutenancy offer’d me three 
or four Times; but that is not Bread, 
Madam — I live much better as I do. 


Scrus. Madam, he sings rarely. — 
I was thought to do pretty well here in 
the Country till he came; but alack a 
day, I’m nothing to my Brother Martin. 

Dor. Does he? Pray, Sir, will you 
oblige us with a Song? 

Arcu. Are you for Passion, or 
Humour? 

Scrus. O le! he has the purest 
Ballad about a Trifie — 

Sir, 


A Trifle! 
f I’m asham’d to offer you a 
Trifle, Madam: But since you com- 
mand me — 
[Sings to the Tune of Sir Simon 
the King] 

A trifling Song you shall hear, 

Begun with a Trifle and ended, &c.1 

Mrs. Sunt. Very well, Sir, we're 
obliged to you. — Something for a pair 
of Gloves. [Offering him Money] 

Arcu. I humbly beg leave to be 
excused : My Master, Madam, pays me; 
nor dare I take Money from any other 
Hand without injuring his Honour, and 
disobeying his Commands. [Exit] 

Dor. This is surprising: Did you 
ever see so pretty a well bred Fellow? 

Mrs. Sunt. The Devil take him for 
wearing that Livery. 

Dor. I fancy, Sister, he may be 


pray, 


1 The song was given in full in the 1721 edition. 


A trifling song you shall hear, 
Begun with a trifle and ended. 
[All trifling people draw near, 
And I shall be nobly attended. 


Were it not for trifles a few, 

That lately have come into play ; 

The men wou’d want something to do, 
And the women want something to say. 


What makes men trifle in dressing? — 
Because the ladies (they know) 

Admire, by often possessing, 

That eminent trifle a beau. 


When the lover his moments has trifled, 
The trifle of trifles to gain ; 

No sooner the virgin is rifled, _ 

But a trifle shall part ’em again. 


What mortal man wou’d be able 
At White’s half an hour to sit? 
Or who cou’d bear a tea-table _ 
Without talking of trifles for wit? 


The court is from trifles secure ; 
Gold keys are no trifles, we see: 
White rods are no trifles, I’m sure, 
Whatever their bearers may be. 


But if you will go to the place 
Where trifles abundantly breed, 


The levee will show you his Grace 
Makes promises trifles indeed. 


A coach with six footmen behind, 
I count neither trifle nor sin: 
But, ye gods! how oft do we find 
A scandalous trifle within ! 


A flask of champagne, people think it 
A trifle, or something as bad: ; 

But if you’ll contrive how to drink it, 
You’ll find it no trifle, egad ! 


A parson’s a trifle at sea, 

A widow’s a trifle in sorrow ; 

A peace is a trifle to-day, 

Who knows what may happen to-morrow ? 


A black coat a trifle may cloak, 

Or to hide it the red may endeavour: 
But if once the army is broke, 

We shall have more trifles than ever. 


The stage is a trifle, they say; 

The reason, pray, carry along: 
Because at ev’ry new play, 

The house they with trifles so throng. 


But with people’s malice to trifle, 
And to set us all on a foot: 

The author of this is a trifle, 
And his song is a trifle to boot.] 
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some Gentleman, a Friend of my Lords, 
that his Lordship has pitch’d upon for 
his Courage, Fidelity, and Discretion to 
bear him Company in this Dress, and 
who, ten to one was his Second too. 

Mrs. Suxu. It is so, it must be so, 
and it shall be so: — For I like him. 

Dor. What! better than the Count? 

Mrs. Sunt. The Count happen’d to 
be the most agreeable Man upon the 
Place; and so I chose him to serve me 
in my Design upon my Husband.— But 
I shou’d like this Fellow better in a 
Design upon my self. 

Dor. But now, Sister, for an Inter- 
view with this Lord, and this Gentleman ; 
how shall we bring that about? 

Mrs. Sutu. Patience! you Country 
Ladies give no Quarter, if once you be 
enter’d. — Wou’d you prevent their 
Desires, and give the Fellows no wish- 
ing time? — Look’ye, Dorinda, if my 
Lord Aimwell loves you or deserves 
you, he’ll find a way to see you, and 
there we must leave it. — My Business 
comes now upon the Tapis — Have 
you prepar’d your Brother? 

Dor. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Suny. And how did he relish it? 

Dor. He said little, mumbled some- 
thing to himself, promis’d to be guided 
by me: But here he comes — 


[Enter SULLEN] 


Suit. What singing was that I heard 
just now? 

Mrs. Sunt. The singing in you’re 
Head, my Dear; you complain’d of it a 
Day. . 
You're impertinent. 

Mrs. Sunu. I was ever so, since I 
became one Flesh with you. 

Suutt. One Flesh! rather two Car- 
casses join’d unnaturally together. 

Mrs. Suni. Or rather a living Soul 
coupled to a dead Body. 

Dor. So, this is fine Encourage- 
ment for me. 

Sunt. Yes, my Wife shews you 
what you must do. 

Mrs. Sutn. And my Husband shews 
you what you must suffer. : 


Sunt. S’death, why can’t you be 
silent ? 

Mrs. Sunn. S’death, why can’t you 
talk? 

Suit. Do you talk to any purpose? 

Mrs. Sutu. Do you think to any 
purpose? 

Suny. Sister, heark’ye; [Whispers] 


I shan’t be home till it be late. [£zit] 


Mrs. Sutz. What did he whisper to 
e? 
= Dor. That he wou’d go round the 
back way, come into the Closet, and 
listen as I directed him. — But let me 
beg you once more, dear Sister, to drop 
this Project; for, as I told you before, 
instead of awaking him to Kindness, you 
may provoke him to a Rage; and then 
who knows how far his Brutality may 
carry him? 
Mrs. SULL. 
him, I warrant you: 
the Count; vanish. 


I’m provided to receive 
But here comes 
[Exit DorinpDa] 


[Enter Count BELLAIR] 


Don’t you wonder, Monsieur le Count, 
that I was not at Church this Afternoon? 

Count. I more wonder, Madam, 
that you go dere at all, or how you dare 
to lift those Eyes to Heaven that are 
guilty of so much killing. 

Mrs. Suuu. If Heaven, Sir, has 
given to my Eyes with the Power of 
killing, the Virtue of making a Cure, I 
hope the one may atone for the other. 

Count. O largely, Madam; wou’d 
your Ladyship be as ready to apply the 
Remedy as to give the Wound ? — Con- 
sider, Madam, I am doubly a prisoner; 
first to the Arms of your General, then 
to your more conquering Eyes; my first 
Chains are easy, there a Ransom may 
redeem me, but from your Fetters I 
never shall get free. 

Mrs. Suuu. Alas, Sir, why shou’d 
you complain to me of your Captivity, 
who am in Chains my self? you know, 
Sir, that I am bound, nay, most be tied 
up in that particular that might give 
you ease: I am like you, a Prisoner of 
War — Of War indeed : — I have given 
my Parole of Honour; wou’d you break 
yours to gain your Liberty? 

Count. Mostcertainly I wou’d, were 
I a Prisoner among the Turks; dis is 
your Case; you’re a Slave, Madam, 
Slave to the worst of Turks, a Husband. 

Mrs. Sut. There lies my Foible, 
I confess; no Fortifications, no Courage, 
Conduct, nor Vigilaney can pretend to 
defend a Place, where the Cruelty of 
the Governour forces the Garrisun to 
Mutiny. 

Count. And where de Besieger is 
resolv’d to die before de Place — Here 
willl fix; [Kneels] With Tears, Vows, 
and Prayers assault your Heart, and 
never rise till you surrender; or if I 
must storm — Love and St. Michael — 
And so I begin the Attack — 
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Mrs. Sutt. Stand off—Sure he 
hears me not — And I cou’d almost wish 
he — did not. — The Fellow makes love 
very prettily. [Aside] But, Sir, why 
shou’d you put such a Value upon my 
Person, when you see it despis’d by one 
that knows it so much better. 

Count. He knowsit not, tho’ he pos- 
sesses it ; if he but knew the Value of the 
Jewel he is Master of, he wou’d always 
wear it next his Heart, and sleep with 
it in his Arms. 

Mrs. Sutt. 
unregarded from him — 

Count. And one that knows your 
Value well, comes by, and takes you up, 
is it not Justice? 

[Goes to lay hold on her] 


[Enter SULLEN with his Sword drawn] 


Suit. Hold, Villain, hold. 

Mrs. Suu. [Presenting a Pistol] 
Do you hold. 

Sutt. What! Murther your Hus- 


band, to defend your Bully! 

Mrs. Suuu. Bully! for shame, Mr. 
Sullen; Bullies wear long Swords, the 
Gentleman has none; he’s a Prisoner 
you know — I was aware of your Out- 
rage, and prepar’d this to receive your 
Violence, and, if Occasion were, to pre- 
serve my self against the Force of this 
other Gentleman. 

Count. O Madam, your Eyes be 
bettre Fire Arms than your Pistol; they 
nevre miss. 


Suit. What! court my Wife to my 
Face! 
Mrs. Sunt. Pray, Mr. Sullen, put 


up, suspend your Fury for a Minute. 


Suu. To give you time to invent an 
Hxcuse. 

Mrs. Suuu. Ineed none. . 

Suxtu. No, for I heard every Sillable 


of your Discourse. : 

Count. Ay! and begar, I tink de 
Dialogue was vera pretty. ‘ 

Mrs. Sunt. Then I suppose, Sir, 
you heard something of your own 
Barbarity. 

Suny. Barbarity! oons, what does 
the Women eall Barbarity? do I ever 
meddle with you? 

Mrs. Sutu. No. 5 

Sunu. As for you, Sir, I shall take 
another time. 

Count. Ah, begar, and so must I. 

Sutt. Look’e, Madam, don’t think 
that my Anger proceeds from any Con- 
cern I have for your Honour, but for my 
own, and if you can contrive any way of 


But since he throws me | 


being a Whore without making me a 
Cuckold, do it and welcome. 

Mrs. Suu. Sir, I thank you kindly ; 
you wou’d allow me the Sin but rob me 
of the Pleasure. — No, no, I’m resolv’d 
never to venture upon the Crime with- 
out the Satisfaction of seeing you pun- 
ish’d for’t. 

Suny. Then will you grant me this, 
my Dear? let any Body else do you the 
Favour but that French-man, for I mor- 
tally hate his whole Generation. [zit] 

Count. Ah, Sir, that be ungrate- 
ful, for begar, I love some of yours, 
Madam. — [Approaching her] 

Mrs. Sutz. No, Sir. — 

Count. No, Sir, — Garzoon, Madam, 
Tam not your Husband. 

Mrs. Suu. ’Tis time to undeceive 
you, Sir.—TI believ’d your Addresses 
to me were no more than an Amusement, 
and I hope you will think the same of my 
Complaisance, and to convince you that 
you ought, you must know, that I 
brought you hither only to make you 
instrumental in setting me right with my 
Husband, for he was planted to listen by 
my Appointment. 


Count. By your Appointment? 
Mrs. Sunt. Certainly. 
Count. And so, Madam, while I 


was telling twenty Stories to part you 
from your Husband, begar, I was bring- 
ing you together all the while. 

Mrs. Suuu. I ask your Pardon, Sir, 
but I hope this will give you a Taste 
of the Vertue of the English Ladies. 

Count. Begar, Madam, your Ver- 
tue be vera Great, but Garzoon, your 
Honeste de vera little. 


[Enter Dorinpa] 


Mrs. Sutu. Nay, now you’re angry, 
Sir. ; } 
Count. Angry! fairDorinda [Sings 


Dorinda the Opera Tune, and addresses 
to Doritnpa] Madam, when your 
Ladyship want a Fool, send for me. 
Fair Dorinda, Revenge, &e. [Exit] 
Mrs. Suru. There goes the true 
Humour of his Nation, Resentment with 
good Manners, and the height of Anger 
in a Song. — Well Sister, you must be 
Judge, for you have heard the Trial. 


Dor. And I bring in my Brother 
Guilty. 
ee Suit. But I must bear the 


Punishment, — ’Tis hard Sister. 


Dor. I own it — but you must have 
Patience. 
Mrs. Suny. Patience! the Cant of 
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Custom — Providence sends no Evil 
without a Remedy — shou’d I lie groan- 
ing under a Yoke I can shake off, I were 
accessary to my Ruin, and my Patience 
were no better than self-Murder. 

Dor. But how can you shake off 
the Yoke — Your. Divisions don’t come 
within the Reach of the Law for a Di- 
vorce. 

Mrs. Sutt. Law! what Law can 
search into the remote Abyss of 
Nature? what Evidence can prove the 
unaccountable Disaffections of Wed- 
lock? — Can a Jury sum up the endless 
Aversions that are rooted in our Souls, 
or can a Bench give Judgment upon 
Antipathies? 

Dor. They never pretended Sister, 
they never meddle but in case of Un- 
cleanness ? 

Mrs. Sutz. Uncleanness! O Sister, 
casual Violation is a transient Injury, 
and may possibly be repair’d, but can 
radical Hatreds be ever reconcil’d? — 
No, no, Sister, Nature is the first Law- 
giver, and when she has set Tempers 
opposite, not all the golden Links of 
Wedlock, nor Iron Manacles of Law can 
keep ’um fast. 


Wedlock we own ordain’d by Heaven's 
Decree, 

But such as Heaven ordain’d it first to be; 

Concurring Tempers in the Man and 
Wife 

As mutual Helps io draw the Load of Life. 

View all the Works of Providence above, 

The Stars with Harmony and Concord 
move ; 

View all the Works of Providence below, 

The Fire, the Water, Earth, and Air, we 
know - 

All in one Plant agree to make tt grow. 

Must. Man the chiefest Work of . Art 
Divine, ~ 

Be doom’d in endless Discord to repine ? 

No, we showd injure Heaven by that 
surmise: 

Omnipotence is just, were Man but wise. 


Env or THE Tuirp Act} 


ACT IV 
Scenz. — Continues 
[Enter Mrs. Suuuen] 


Mrs. Suuy. Were I born an humble 
Turk, where Women have no Soul nor 
Property there I must sit contented — 


But in England, a Country whose 
Women are it’s Glory, must Women be 
abus’d ? where Womenrule, must Women 
be enslav’d? nay, cheated into Slavery, 
mock’d by a Promise of comfortable 
Society into a Wilderness of Solitude — I 
dare not keep the Thought about me — 
O, here comes something to divert me — 


[Enter a CountRY Woman] 


Wom. Icomean’t please your Lady- 
re you’re my Lady Bountiful, an’t 
ye? ' 

Mrs. Suutt. Well, good Woman go 
on. 
Wom. I come seventeen long Mail 
2 have a Cure for my Husband’s sore 

eg. 

Mrs. Suuu. Your Husband! what, 
Woman, cure your Husband! ‘ 

Wom. Ay, poor Man, for his Sore 
Leg won’t let him stir from Home. 

Mrs. Sunt. There, I confess, you 
have given me a Reason. Well good 
Woman, I’ll tell you what you must 
do — You must lay your Husbands Leg 
upona Table, and with a Choping-knife, 
you must lay it open as broad as you can ; 
then you must take out the Bone, and 
beat the Flesh soundly with a rowling- 
pin; then take Salt, Pepper, Cloves, 
Mace and Ginger, some sweet Herbs, and 
season it very well; then rowl it up like 
Brawn, and put it into the Oven for 
two Hours. 

Wom. Heavens reward your Lady- 
ship — I have two little Babies too that 
are pitious bad with the Graips, an’t 
please ye. ‘ : 

Mrs. Sutu. Put alittle Pepper and 
Salt in their Bellies, good Woman. 
beg your Ladyship’s [Enter -Lapy 
Bountirut] Pardon for taking your 
Business out of your Hands; I have been 
a tampering here a little with one of 
your Patients. 

L.Boun. Come, good Woman, don’t 
mind this mad Creature. I am the 
Person that you want, I suppose — 
What wou’d you have, Woman? 

Mrs. Suit. She wants something 
for her Husband’s sore Leg. 

_L. Boun. What’s the matter with 
his Leg, Goody? 

Wom. It come first as one might 
say with a sort of Dizziness in his Foot, 
then he had a kind of a Laziness in his 
J oints, and then his Leg broke out, and 
then it swell’d, and then it clos’d again, 
and then it broke out again, and then it 
fester’d, and then it grew better, and 
then it grew worse again. 
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MRS. ANNE OLDFIELD, AS AN ACTRESS, DISCOVERED BY 
FARQUHAR, BEFRIENDED BY VANBRUGH 
(1683-1730) 

“So bright she shone, in ev'ry part, 
She gain’d despotic empire o’er the heart ; 


Knew how each various motion to control, 


Sooth ev'ry passion, and subdue the soul.” 
— RICHARD SAVAGE 
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Mrs. Suu. Ha, ha, ha. 

LL. Boun. How can you be merry 
with the Misfortunes of other People? 

Mrs. Suit. Because my own make 
me sad, Madam. 

L. Boun. The worst Reason in the 
World, Daughter; your own Misfor- 
tunes shou’d teach you to pitty others. 

Mrs. Suny. But the Woman’s Mis- 
fortunes and mine are nothing alike ; her 
Husband is sick, and mine, alas, is in 
Health. 

L. Botn. What! wou’d you wish 
your Husband sick? 

Mrs. Sunn. Not of a sore Leg, of all 
things. 

L. Boun. Well, good Woman, go to 
the Pantrey, get your Belly-full of 
Victuals, then I’ll give you a Receipt 
of Diet-drink for your Husband — But 
d’ye hear Goody, you must not let your 
Husband move too much. 

Wom. No, no, Madam, the poor 
Man’s inclinable enough to lye still. 

[Exit] 

L. Boun. Well, Daughter Sullen, 

tho’ you laugh, I have done Miracles 


about the Country here with my 
Receipts. 
* Mrs. Suu. Miracles, indeed, if 


they have cur’d any Body, but, I believe, 
Madam, the Patient’s Faith goes farther 
toward the Miracle than your Prescrip- 
tion. 

L. Boun. Faney helps in some 
Cases, but there’s your Husband who 
has as little Fancy as any Body; I 
brought him from Death’s-door. 

Mrs. Sutu. I suppose, Madam, you 
aah him drink plentifully of Asse’s 


[Enter Dor., runs to Mrs. Suut.] 


Dor. News, dear Sister, news, news. 


[Enter AncHER running] 


Arcu. Where, where is my Lady 
Bountiful — Pray which is the old 
Lady of you three? 

L. Boun. Iam. 

Arcu. O, Madam, the Fame of your 
Ladyship’s Charity, Goodness, Benevo- 
lence, Skill and Ability have drawn me 
hither to implore your Ladyship’s Help 
in behalf of my unfortunate Master, who 
is this Moment breathing his last. 

L.Boun. Your Master! where is he? 

Arca. Atyour Gate, Madam ; drawn 
by the Appearance of your handsome 
House to view it nearer, and walking 
up the Avenue within five Paces of the 


Court-Yard, he was taken ill of a sudden 
with a sort of I know not what, but down 
he fell, and there he lies. 

Bown. Here, Scrub, Gipsey, all 
run, get my easie Chair down Stairs, 
put the Gentleman in it, and bring him 
in quickly, quickly. 

Arcu. Heaven will reward your 
Ladyship for this charitable Act. 

L. Boun. Is your Master us’d to 
these Fits? 

Arco. O yes, Madam, frequently — 
I have known him have five or six of a 
Night. 

L. Boun. What’s his Name? 

Arcu. Lord, Madam, he’s a dying! 
a Minute’s Care or Neglect may save 
or destroy his Life. 

Boun. Ah, poor Gentleman! 

come Friend, show me the way; I'll 
see him brought in my self. 

[Exit with ARCHER] 

Dor. O Sister, my Heart flutters 
about strangely; I can hardly forbear 
running to his Assistance. 

Mrs. Sutu. And Jl lay my Life, 
he deserves your Assistance more than 
he wants it; did not I tell you that my 
Lord wou’d find a way to come at you. 
Love’s his Distemper, and you must be 
the Physitian; put on all your Charms, 
Summon all your Fire into your Eyes, 
plant the whole Artillery of your Looks 
against his Breast, and down with him. 

Dor. O Sister, I’m but a young 
Gunner; I shall be afraid to shoot, for 
fear the Piece shou’d recoil and hurt 
my self. 

Mrs. Sunt. Never fear, you shall 
see me shoot before you if you will. 

Dor. No, no, dear Sister, you have 
miss’d your Mark so unfortunately, that 
I shan’t care for being instructed by you. 


[Enter AimwELL in a Chair, carry’d by 
Arcuser and Scrus, L. BoUNTIFUL, 


Giesny. AIMWELL counterfeiting a 
Swoon] 
L. Boun. Here, here, let’s see the 


Hartshorn-drops — Gipsey a Glass of 
fair Water, his Fit’s very strong — 
Bless me, how his Hands are clinch’d. 

Arco. For shame, Ladies, what 
d’ye do? why don’t you help us — 
Pray, Madam, [Zo Dorinpa] Take his 
Hand and open it if you can, whilst I 
hold his Head. [Dorrnpa takes his Hand] 

Dor. Poor Gentleman — Oh — he 


. has got my Hand within his, and squeezes 


it unmercifully — : 
L. Boun. ’Tis the Violence of 


his 
Convulsion, Child. 
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Arcu. O, Madam, he’s perfectly 
posses’d in these Cases — he’ll bite if 
you don’t have a care. 

Dor. Oh, my Hand, my Hand. 

L. Boun. What’s the matter with 
the foolish Girl? I have got this Hand 
open, you see, with a great deal of 
Ease. 

Arco. Ay, but, Madam, your 
Daughter’s Hand is somewhat warmer 
than your Ladyship’s, and the Heat of 
it draws the Force of the Spirits that 
way. 

Mrs. Suny. I find, Friend, you’re 
very learned in these sorts of Fits. 

Arce. ’Tis no wonder, Madam, for 
I’m often troubled with them my self, 
I find my self extreamly ill at this 


Minute. 
[Looking hard at Mrs. Sutz.] 

Mrs. Suny. [Aside] I faney Icou’d 
find a way to cure you. 

L. Boun. His Fit holds him very 
long. 

Arcu. Longer than usual, Madam. — 
Pray, young Lady, open his Breast, and 


give him Air. 

L. Boun. Where did his IlIness take 
him first, pray? 

Arco. To Day at Church, Madam. 

L. Boun. In what manner was he 
taken? : 

Arcu. Very strangely, my Lady. 


He was of a sudden touch’d with some- 
thing in his Eyes, which at the first he 
only felt, but cou’d not tell whether 
’twas Pain or Pleasure. 

L. Boun. Wind, nothing but Wind. 

Arco. By soft Degrees it grew and 
mounted to his Brain, there his Fancy 
caught it; there form’d it so beautiful, 
and dress’d it up in such gay pleasing 
Colours, that his transported Appetite 
seiz’d the fair Idea, and straight con- 
vey’d it to his Heart. That hospitable 
Seat of Life sent all its sanguine Spirits 
forth to meet, and open’d all its sluicy 
Gates to take the Stranger in. 

L. Boun. Your Master shou’d never 
go without a Bottle to smell to — Oh! 
— He recovers — The Lavender Water 
—Some Feathers to burn under his 
Nose — Hungary-water to rub _ his 
Temples —O, he comes to himself. 
Hem a little, Sir, hem — Gipsey, bring 
the Cordial-water. 

[AIMWELL seems to awake in amaze] 

Dor. How d’ye Sir? 

Arm. Where am I? [Rising] 
Sure I have pass’d the Gulph of silent 

Death, 
And now I land on the Elisian Shore — 


Behold the Goddess of those happy 
Plains, 
Fair Proserpine — Let me adore thy 
bright Divinity. . 
[Kneels to DorinpA and kisses her 
Hand) 
Mrs. Suu. So, so, so, I knew where 
the Fit wou’d end. 
Aim. Euridice perhaps — How cou’d 
thy Orpheus keep his word, 
And not look back upon thee ; 
No Treasure but thy self cou’d sure 
have brib’d him 
To look one Minute off thee. 


L. Boun. Delirious, poor Gentle- 
man. 

Arca. Very Delirious, Madam, very 
Delirious. 


Aim. Martin’s Voice, I think. 


Arco. Yes, my Lord— How do’s 
your Lordship? 

L. Bown. Lord! did you mind that, 
Girls. 


Aim. Where am I? 

Arca. In very good Hands, Sir. — 
You were taken just now with one of 
your old Fits under the Trees just by 
this good Lady’s House; her Ladyship 
had you taken in, and has miraculously 
brought you to your self, as you see — 

AIM. am so confounded with 
Shame, Madam, that I can now only 
beg Pardon — And refer my Acknowl- 
edgements for your Ladyship’s Care, 
till an Opportunity offers of making 
some Amends—TI dare be no longer 
troublesome — Martin, give two 
Guineas to the Servants. [Going]! 

Dor. Sir, you may catch cold by 
going so soon into the Air; you don’t 
look, Sir, as if you were perfectly 
recover’d. 

[Here ARcHER talks to L. Bountt- 
FUL in dumb shew] 

Aim. That I shall never be, Madam, 
my present Illness is so rooted, that I 
must expect to carry it to my Grave. 

Mrs. Suty. Don’t despair, Sir, I 
have known several in your Distemper 
shake it off, with a Fortnight’s Physick. 

L. Boun. Come, Sir, your Servant 
has been telling me that you’re apt to 
relapse if you go into the Air — Your 
good Manners shan’t get the better of 
ours — You shall sit down again, Sir. — 
Come, Sir, we don’t mind Ceremonies 
in the Country — Here, Sir, my Serv- 
ice t’ye — You shall taste my Water; 
’tis a Cordial I can assure you, and of 
my own making — drink it off, Sir. 
[AImwELt drinks] And how d’ye find 
your self now, Sir. 
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Aim. Somewhat better — Tho’ very 
faint still. 

L. Boun. Ay, ay, People are always 
faint after these Fits—Come Girls, 
you shall show the Gentleman the 
House; ’tis but an old Family Building, 
Sir, but you had better walk about and 
cool by Degrees than venture imme- 
diately into the Air — You'll find some 
tolerable Pictures — Dorinda, show the 
Gentleman the way. [Ezii] I must go 
to the poor Woman below. 

Dor. This way, Sir. 

Arm. Ladies, shall I beg leave for my 
Servant to wait on you? for he under- 
stands Pictures very well. 

Mrs. Suu. Sir, we understand 
Originals, as well as he do’s Pictures, so 
he may come along. 

[Ex. Dor., Mrs. Suuz., Arm., 
Arco. Am. leads Dor.] 


[Enter Fotcarp and Scrus, meeting] 


Foie. Save you, Master Serub. 

Scrus. Sir, I won’t be sav’d your 
way —I hate a Priest, I abhor the 
French, and I defie the Devil — Sir, I’m 
a bold Briton, and will spill the last drop 
of my Blood to keep out Popery and 
Slavery. 

Fore. Master Serub, you wou’d put 
me down in Politicks, and so I wou’d 
be speaking with Mrs. Shipsey. 

Scrus. Good Mr. Priest, you can’t 
speak with her; she’s sick, Sir, she’s 
gone abroad, Sir, she’s —dead two 
Months ago, Sir. 


[Enter Gipsy] 


Gir. How now, Impudence; how 
dare you talk so saucily to the Doctor? 
Pray, Sir, dont take it ill; for the Com- 
mon-people of England are not so civil to 
Strangers, as — 

Scrus. You lie, you lie—’Tis the 
Common People that are civilest to 
Strangers. 

Gir. Sirrah, I have a good mind to 
— Get you out, I say. 

Scrus. I won’t. 

Gir. You won’t, Sauce-box — Pray, 
Doctor, what is the Captain’s Name 
that eame to your Inn last Night? 

Scrus. The Captain! Ah, the 
Devil, there she hampers me again ; — 
The Captain has me on one side, and the 
Priest on t’other:—So between the 
Gown and the Sword, I have a fine time 
on’t. — But, Cedunt Arma toge. [Going] 

Gir. What, Sirrah, won't you 
march ? 


Scrus. No, my Dear, I won’t march 
— But Pll walk — And I’ll make bold 
to listen a little too. 

[Goes behind the side-Scene, and 
listens] 

Gir. Indeed, Doctor, the Count has 
been barbarously treated, that’s the 
Truth on’t. 

Fore. Ah, Mrs. Gipsey, upon my 
Shoul, now, Gra, his Complainings 
wou’d mollifie the Marrow in your 
Bones, and move the Bowels of your 
Commiseration; he veeps, and he 
dances, and he fistles, and he swears, 
and he laughs, and he stamps, and he 
sings: In Conclusion, Joy, he’s afflicted, 
a la Francois, and a Stranger wou’d not 
know whider to ery, or to laugh with him. 


Gip. What wou’d you have me do, 
Doctor? 
Foicg. Noting, Joy, but only hide 


the Count in Mrs. Sullen’s Closet when 
it is dark. 


Gir. Nothing! Is that nothing? 
it wou’d be both a Sin and a shame, 
Doctor. 

Fora. Here is twenty Lewidores, 


Joy, for your shame; and I will give 
youan Absolution for the Shin. 

Gie. But won’t that Money look 
like a Bribe? 

Foicg. Dat is according as you shall 
tauk it.—If you receive the Money 
beforehand, ’twill be Logicé, a Bribe; 
but if you stay till afterwards, ’twill 
be only a Gratification. 

Gir. Well, Doctor, Ill take it 
Logice. — But what must I do with my 
Conscience, Sir? ; 

Forc. Leave dat wid me, Joy; I 
am your Priest, Gra; and your Con- 
sciencd is under my Hands. 


Gre. Butshou’dI put the Count into 
the Closet — : 
Forge. Vel, is dere any Shin for a 


Man’s being in a Closhet ? one may go to 
Prayers in a Closhet. 

Gir. But if the Lady shou’d come 
into her Chamber, and go to Bed? 

Forg. Vel, and is dere any Shin in 
going to Bed, Joy? ; 

Gre. Ay, but if the Parties shou’d 
meet, Doctor? 

Forg. Vel den — The Parties must 
be responsable. — Do you be after 
putting the Count in the Closet; and 
leave the Shins wid themselves. — I 
will come with the Count to instruct 
you in your Chamber. ate 

Gir. Well, Doctor, your Religion is 
so pure — Methinks I’m so easie after 
an Absolution, and can sin afresh with 
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so much security, that I’m resolv’d 
to die a Martyr to’t. — Here’s the Key 
of the Garden-door: come in the back 
way when ’tis late, — I'll be ready to 
receive you; but don’t so much as 
whisper ; only take hold of my Hand; I'll 
lead you, and do you lead the Count, 
and follow me. [Exeunt] 


[Enter ScruB] 


Scrus. What Witcheraft now have 
these two Imps of the Devil been a 
hatching here? — There’s twenty 
Lewidores; I heard that, and saw the 
Purse: But I must give room to my 
Betters. 


[Enter Aimweuu leading Dorinpa, and 
making Love in dumb Show — Mrs. 
Suu. and ARcHER] 


Mrs. Sutyu. Pray, Sir, [To ArcHER] 
how d’ye like that Piece? 

Arcu. O, ’tis Leda. — You find, 
Madam, how Jupiter comes disguis’d to 
make Love — 

Mrs. Suuzt. But what think you 
there of Alexander’s Battles? 

Arce. Wewant only a Le Brun, 
Madam, to draw greater Battles, and a 
greater General of our own. — The 
Danube, Madam, wou’d make a greater 
Figure in a Picture than the Granicus; 
and we have our Ramelies to match 
their Arbela. 

Mrs. Sut. Pray, Sir, what Head is 
that in the Corner there? 


Arcu. O, Madam, ’tis poor Ovid in 
his Exile. 
, pee Suit. What was he banish’d 
or? 

Arco. His ambitious Love, Madam. 


[Bowing] His Misfortune touches me. 

Mrs. Sunt. Was he successful in his 
Amours? 

Arco. There he has left us in the 
dark. — He was too much a Gentleman 
to tell. 

Mrs. Suxtu. If he were secret, I pity 
him. 

Arcu. And if he were successful, 


How d’ye like that 
Venus over the Chimney? 

Arco. Venus! I protest, Madam, 
I took it for your Picture; but now I 
look again, ’tis not handsome enough. 

Mrs. Suny. Oh, what a Charm is 
Flattery ! if you wou’d see my Picture, 
there it is, over that Cabinet ; — How 
d’ye like it? 


Arcu. I must admire any thing, 
Madam, that has the least Resemblance 
of you — But, methinks, Madam — 

[He looks at the Picture and Mrs. 
SuLLEN three or four times, by 
turns} 

Pray, Madam, who drew it? 

Mrs. Suuu. A famous Hand, Sir. 

[Here AimwELt and DoRINDA go 


0 
Arco. A famous Hand, Madam — 
Your Eyes, indeed, are featur’d there; 
but where’s the sparkling Moisture 
shining fluid, in which they swim. The 
Picture indeed has your Dimples; but 
where’s the Swarm of killing Cupids 
that shou’d ambush there? the Lips too 
are figur’d out; but where’s the Car- 
nation Dew, the pouting Ripeness that 
tempts the Taste in the Original? 

Mrs. Suxtu. Had it been my Lot to 
have match’d with such a Man! 

Arcu. Your Breasts too, presump- 
tuous Man! what! paint Heaven! 
Apropo, Madam, in the very next 
Picture is Salmoneus, that was struck 
dead with Lightning, for offering to 
imitate Jove’s Thunder; I hope you 
serv’d the Painter so, Madam? 

Mrs. Sutu. Had my Eyes the power 
of Thunder, they shou’d employ their 
Lightning better. 

Arcu. There’s the finest Bed in 
that Room, Madam; I suppose ’tis 
your Ladyship’s Bed-Chamber. 

Mrs. Sutu. And what then, Sir? 

Arcu. I think the Quilt is the richest 
that ever I saw: —I ean’t at this Dis- 
tance, Madam, distinguish the Figures 
of the Embroidery; will you give me 
leave, Madam? — 

Mrs. Surtzt. The Devil take his 
Impudence. — Sure if I gave him an 
opportunity, he durst not offer it. — 

have a great mind to try. — [Going] 


[Returns] S’death, what am I doing? 
— And alone too! — Sister, Sister! 
[Runs out] 
Arcu. I'll follow her close — 


For where a French-man durst attempt to 
storm, 

A Briton sure may well the Work perform. 

[Going] 


[Enter Scrus] 


Scrus. Martin, Brother Martin. 

Arcu. _O, Brother Scrub, I beg your 
Pardon, I was not a going; here’s a 
Guinea, my Master order’d you. 

Scrus. A Guinea, hi, hi, hi, a 
Guinea! eh—pby this Light it is a 
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Guinea; but I suppose you expect One 
and twenty Shillings in change. 

ArcH. Not at all; I have another 
for Gipsey. 

Scrus. A Guinea for her! Faggot 
and Fire for the Witch. — Sir, give me 
that Guinea, and I’ll discover a Plot. 

ArcH. A Plot! 

Scrus. Ay, Sir, a Plot, and a horrid 
Plot. — First, it must be a Plot because 
there’s a Woman in’t; secondly, it must 
be a Plot because there’s a Priest in’t; 
thirdly, it must be a Plot because there’s 
French Gold in’t; and fourthly, it must 
be a Plot, because I don’t know what to 
make on’t. 

ArcuH. Norany body else, I’m afraid, 
Brother Scrub. 

Scrus. Truly I’m afraid so too; 
for where there’s a Priest and a Woman, 
there’s always a Mystery and a Riddle 
— This I know, that here has been the 
Doctor with a Temptation in one Hand, 
and an Absolution in the other; and 
Gipsey has sold her self to the Devil; 
I saw the Price paid down, my Eyes 
shall take their Oath on’t. 


Arcu. And is all this bustle about 
Gipsey ? 
Scrus. That’s not all; I cou’d 


hear but a Word here and there; but I 
remember they mention’d a Count, a 
Closet, a back Door, and a Key. 

Arco. The Count! did you hear 
nothing of Mrs. Sullen? 

Scrus. I did hear some word that 
sounded that way; but whether it was 
Sullen or Dorinda, I cou’d not dis- 
tinguish. 

Arco. You have told this matter 
to no Body, Brother? 

Scrus. Told! No, Sir, I thank you 
for that; I’m resolv’d never to speak 
one word pro nor con, till we have a 
Peace. 

ArcH. You're i’th right, Brother 
Serub; here’s a Treaty a foot between 
the Count and the Lady. — The Priest 
and the Chamber-maid are the Pleni- 
potentiaries. — It shall go hard but I 
find a way to be included in the Treaty. 
— Where’s the Doctor now? 

Scrus. He and Gipsey are this 
moment devouring my Lady’s Marma- 
lade in the Closet. ; F 

Aim. [from without]. Martin, Martin. 

Arcu. I come, Sir, I come. 

Scrus. But you forget the other 
Guinea, Brother Martin. F 

Arcu. Here, I give it with all my 
Heart. ee 

Scrus. And [I take it with all my 


Soul. [Hzeunt severally] T’cod, Ill spoil 
your Plotting, Mrs. Gipsey; and if 
you shou’d set the Captain upon me, 
these two Guineas will buy me off. 
[Exit] 


[Enter Mrs. SULLEN and DorinpA 
meeting| 


Well, Sister. 
Dor. And well, Sister. 
Mrs. Sunt. What’s become of my 


What’s become of his Servant? 

Mrs. Sut. Servant! he’s a prettier 
Fellow, and a finer Gentleman by fifty 
Degrees than his Master. 

Dor. O’my Conscience, I fancy you 
net beg that Fellow at the Gallows- 
oot. 

Mrs. Suit. O’my Conscience, I 
cou’d, provided I cou’d put a Friend 
of yours in his Room. 

Dor. You desir’d me, Sister to leave 
you, when you transgress’d the Bounds 
of Honour. 

Mrs. Sutt. Thou dear censorious 
Country-Girl — What dost mean? you 
can’t think of the Man without the 
Bedfellow, I find. 

Dor. I don’t find any thing unnat- 
ural in that thought; while the Mind 
is conversant with Flesh and Blood, it 
must conform to the Humours of the 
Company. 

Mes. Suit. How a little Love and 
good Company improves a Woman; 
why, Child, you begin to live — you 
never spoke before. 

Dor. Because I was never spoke to. 
— My Lord has told me that I have 
more Wit and Beauty than any of my 
Sex; and truly I begin to think the Man 
is sincere. 

Mrs. Suny. You’re in the right, 
Dorinda, Pride is the Life of a Woman, 
and Flattery is our daily Bread; and 
she’s a Fool that won’t believe a Man 
there, as much as she that believes him 
in any thing else — But I'll lay you a 
Guinea, that I had finer things said to 
me than you had. 


Dor. Done — What did your Fel- 
low say to ye? 
Mrs. Suru. My Fellow took the 


Picture of Venus for mine. 

Dor. But my Lover took me for 
Venus her self. 

Mrs. Sunt. Common Cant! had my 
Spark call’d me a Venus directly, I 
shou’d have believ’d him a Footman in 
good earnest, 
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Dor. But my Lover was upon his 
Knees to me. 

Mrs. SULLEN. 
his Tiptoes to me. 


And mine was upon 


Dor. Mine vow’d to die for me. 

Mrs. Sutu. Mine swore to die with 
me. 

Dor. Mine spoke the softest mov- 
ing things. 

Mrs. Sutut. Mine had his moving 
things too. 


Dor. Mine kiss’d my Hand Ten 
thousand times. 

Mrs. Suny. Mine has all that 
Pleasure to come. 

Dor. Mine offer’d Marriage. 

Mrs. Sutzu. O lard! D’ye call that 
a moving thing? 

Dor. The sharpest Arrow in his 
Quiver, my dear Sister. — Why, my 
Ten thousand Pounds may lie brooding 
here this seven Years, and hatch nothing 
at last but some ill natur’d Clown like 
yours : — Whereas, If I marry my Lord 
Aimwell, there will be Title, Place and 
Precedence, the Park, the Play, and the 
drawing-Room, Splendor, Equipage, 
Noise and Flambeaux — Hey, my Lady 
Aimwell’s Servants there — Lights, 
Lights to the Stairs—My Lady 
Aimwell’s Coach put forward — Stand 
by, make room for her Ladyship — Are 
not these things moving? — What! 
melancholly of a sudden? 

Mrs. Sutu. Happy, happy Sister! 
your Angel has been watchful for your 
Happiness, whilst mine has slept regard- 
less of his Charge.— Long smiling 
Years of circling Joys for you, but not 
one Hour for me! [Weeps] 

Dor. Come, my Dear, we'll talk of 
something else. 

Mrs. Stutz. O Dorinda, I own my 
self a Woman, full of my Sex, a gentle, 
generous Soul, — easie and yielding to 
soft Desires; a spacious Heart, where 
Love and all his Train might lodge. 
And must the fair Apartment of my 
dee) be made a Stable for a Brute to 

ein? 


Dor. Meaning your Husband, I 
suppose. 
Mrs. Sunn. Husband! no, — Even 


Husband is too soft a Name for him. — 
But, come, I expect my Brother here to 
Night or to Morrow; he was abroad 
when my Father marry’d me; perhaps 
he'll find a way to make me easy. 

Dor. Will you promise not to make 
your self easy in the mean time with my 
Lord’s Friend ? 


Mrs. Sutu. You mistake me, Sister 


—It happens with us, as among the 
Men, the greatest Talkers are the 
greatest Cowards; and there’s a Reason 
for it; those Spirits evaporate in prattle, 
which might do more Mischief if they 
took another Course ; — Tho’ to confess 
the Truth, I do love that Fellow; — 
And if I met him drest as he shou’d be, 
and I undrest as I shou’d be — Look’ye, 
Sister, I have no supernatural Gifts ; — 
I can’t swear I cou’d resist the Temp- 
tation, — tho’ I can safely promise to 
avoid it; and that’s as much as the best 
ofuscando. [Hz. Mrs. Sunu. and Dor.] 


[Enter AIMwWELL and ARcHER laughing] 


Arca. And the awkard Kindness of 
the good motherly old Gentlewoman — 

Aim. And the coming Easiness of 
the young one — S’death, ’tis pity to 
deceive her. 

Arcu. Nay, if you adhere to those 
Principles, stop where you are. 


Aim. I can’t stop; for I love her to 
distraction. 
Arco. S’death, if you love her a 


hair’s breadth beyond discretion, you 
must go no farther. 

Aim. Well, well, any thing to deliver 
us from sauntering away our idle Eve- 
nings at White’s, Tom’s, or Will’s, and 
be stinted to bear looking at our old 
Acquaintance, the Cards; because our 
impotent Pockets can’t afford us a 
Guinea for the mercenary Drabs. 

Arcu. Or be oblig’d to some Purse- 
proud Coxcomb for a scandalous Bottle, 
where we must not pretend to our share 
of the Discourse, because we can’t pay 
our Club o’ th Reckoning ; — dam it, 
I had rather spunge upon Morris, and 
sup upon a Dish of Bohee scor’d behind 
the Door. 

Arm. And there expose our want of 
Sense by talking Criticisms, as we 
shou’d our want of Money by railing 
at the Government. 

Arcu. Or be oblig’d to sneak into 
the side-Box, and between both Houses 
steal two Acts of a Play, and because 
we han’t Money to see the other three, 
we come away discontented, and damn 
the whole five. 

Aim. And Ten thousand such 
rascally Tricks, — had we outliv’d our 
Fortunes among our Acquaintance. 
— But now — : 

Arcu. Ay, now is the time to pre- 
vent all this. — Strike while the Iron 
is hot.— This Priest is the luckiest 
part of our Adventure;— He shall 
marry you, and pimp for me. 
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Arm. But I shou’d not like a Woman 
that can be so fond of a Frenchman. 

Arco. Alas, Sir, Necessity has no 
Law; the Lady may be in Distress; 
perhaps she has a confounded Husband, 
and her Revenge may carry her farther 
than her Love. — I gad, I have so good 
an Opinion of her, and of my self, that 
I begin to fancy strange things; and we 
must say this for the Honour of our 
Women, and indeed of our selves, that 
they do stick to their Men, as they do 
to their Magna Charta. — If the Plot 
lies as I suspect, —I must put on the 
Gentleman.— But here comes the 
Doctor. —I shall be ready. [Exit] 


[Enter Forcarp] 


Fora. Sauve you, noble Friend. 

Aim. O Sir, your Servant; 
Doctor, may I crave your Name? 

Foie. Fat Naam is upon me? my 
Naam is Foigard, Joy. 

Aim. Foigard, a very good Name for 
a Clergyman: Pray, Doctor Foigard, 
were you ever in Ireland? 

Fore. Ireland! No, Joy. — Fat sort 
of Plaace is dat saam Ireland? dey say 
de People are catcht dere when dey are 
young. 

Arm. And some of ’em when they’re 
old;—asfor Example. [Takes Forgarp 
by the Shoulder] Sir, I arrest you as a 
Traytor against the Government; you’re 
a Subject of England, and this Morning 
shew’d me a Commission, by which you 
serv’d as Chaplain in the French Army: 
This is Death by our Law, and your 
Reverence must hang for’t. 

Fore. Upon my Shoul, Noble Friend, 
dis is strange News you tell me! Fader 
Foigard a Subject of England! de Son 
of a Burgomaster of Brussels, a Subject 
of England! Ubooboo — j 

Aim. The Son of a Bogtrotter in 
Ireland; Sir, your Tongue will condemn 
you before any Bench in the Kingdom. 

Forg. And is my Tongue all your 
Evidensh, Joy? 

Arm. 'That’s enough. ’ 

Foic. No, no, Joy, for I vill never 
spake English no more. ; 

A. Sir, I have other Evidence — 
Here, Martin, you know this Fellow. 


pray 


[Enter ARCHER] 


Arcu. [in a Brogue]. Saave you, 
my dear Cussen, how do’s your Health? 
Fora. Ah! upon my Shoul dere is 
my Countryman, and his Brogue will 
hang mine. [Aside] Mynheer, Ick wet 


neat watt hey zacht, Ick universton ewe 
neat, sacramant. 

Aim. Altering your Language won’t 
do, Sir; this Fellow knows your Person, 
and will swear to your Face. 

Foic. Faace! fey, is dear a Brogue 
upon my Faash, too? 

__Arcn. Upon my Soulvation dere 
ish Joy — But Cussen Mackshane, vil 
you not put a remembrance upon me. 

Fore. Mack-shane! by St. Paatrick, 
dat is Naame, shure enough. [Aside] 

Aim. Ifaney Archer, you have it. 

Foie. The Devil hang you, Joy — 
By fat Acquaintance are you my Cussen ? 

Arcy. O, de Devil hang your shelf, 
Joy; you know we were little Boys 
togeder upon de School, and your foster 
Moder’s Son was marry’d upon my 
Nurse’s Chister, Joy, and so we are 
Irish Cussens. 

Foie. De Devil taak the Relation! 
vel, Joy, and fat School was it? 

ArcH. I tinks is vas— Aay — 
’"Twas Tipperary. 

Foie. No, no, Joy, it vas Kilkenny. 

Aim. That’s enough for us — Self- 
Confession — Come, Sir, we must 
deliver you into the Hands of the next 
Magistrate. 

Arcu. He sends you to Gaol, you’re 
try’d next Assizes, and away you go 
swing into Purgatory. 

Fore. And is it so wid you, Cussen? 

Arcu. It vil be sho wid you, Cussen, 
if you don’t immediately confess the 
Secret between you and Mrs. Gipsey — 
Look’e, Sir, the Gallows or the Secret, 
take your Choice. 

Foic. The Gallows! upon my Shoul 
I hate that saam Gallow, for it is a Dis- 
eash dat is fatal to our Family — Vel 
den, dere is nothing, Shentlemens, but 
Mrs. Shullen wou’d spaak wid the 
Count in her Chamber at Midnight, and 
dere is no Haarm, Joy, for I am to con- 
duct the Count to the Plash, my shelf. 

Arco. As I guess’d— Have you 
communicated the matter to the Count? 

Fora. Ihave not sheen him since. 

Arcu. Right agen; why then, 
Doctor, — you shall conduct me to the 
Lady instead of the Count. 

Fore. Fat, my Cussen to the Lady! 
upon my Shoul, gra, dat is too much 
upon the Brogue. 

Arco. Come, come, Doctor, con- 
sider we have got a Rope about your 
Neck, and if you offer to squeek, we'll 
stop your Windpipe, most certainly ; 
we shall have another Job for you in a 
Day or two, I hope. 
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Atm. Here’s Company coming this 
way ; let’s into my Chamber, and there 
concert our Affair farther. 

Arcu. Come, my dear Cussen, come 
along. [Exeunt] 


[Enter Bonniracn, Hounstow, and 
Bagsuot at one Door, GIBBET at the 
opposite] 


Gis. Well, Gentlemen, ’tis a fine 
Night for our Enterprise. 

Howuns. Darkas Hell. 

Bag. And blows like the Devil; 
our Landlord here has show’d us the 
Window where we must break in, and 
tells us the Plate stands in the Wains- 
coat Cupboard in the Parlour. 

Bon. Ay, ay, Mr. Bagshot, as the 
saying is, Knives and Forks, and Cups, 
and Canns, and Tumblers, and Tankards 
— There’s one Tankard, as the saying is, 
that’s near upon as big as me; it was a 
Present to the Squire from his God- 
mother, and smells of Nutmeg and 
Toast like an East India Ship. 

Houns. Then you say we must 
divide at the Stair-head ? 

Bon. Yes, Mr. Hounslow, as the 
saying is — At one end of that Gallery 
lies my Lady Bountifull and her Daugh- 
ter, and at the other Mrs. Sullen — 
As for the Squire —— 

Gis. He’s safe enough; I have 
fairly enter’d him, and he’s more than 
half seas over already — But such a 
Parcel of Scoundrels are got about him 
now, that I gad I was asham’d to be 
seen in their Company. 

Bon. ’Tis now Twelve, as the saying 
is — Gentlemen, you must set out at 
One. 

Gis. Hounslow, do you and Bagshot 
see our Arms fix’d, and I’ll come to you 


[Exeunt] 


Well, my dear Bonny, you 
assure me that Serub is a Coward? 

Bon. A Chicken, as the saying is — 
You'll have no Creature to deal with but 
the Ladies. 

Gis. And I ean assure you, Friend, 
there’s a great deal of Address and good 
Manners in robbing a Lady; I am the 
most a Gentleman that way that ever 
travell’d the Road— But, my dear 
Bonny, this Prize will be a Galleon, a 
Vigo Business—I warrant you we 
shall bring off three or four thousand 
Pound. 

Bon. In Plate, Jewels and Money, 
as the saying is, you may. 


Gis. Why then, Tyburn, I defie 
thee! I’ll get up to Town, sell off my 
Horse and Arms, buy my _ self some 
pretty Employment in the Household, 
and be as snug, and as honest as any 
Courtier of ’um all. 

Bon. And what think you then of 
my Daughter Cherry for a Wife? 

Gris. Look’ee, my dear Bonny — 
Cherry is the Goddess I adore, as the 
Song goes; but it is a Maxim that Man 
and Wife shou’d never have it in their 
Power to hang one another, for if they 
should, the Lord have Mercy on ’um 
both. [Ezeunt] 


Enp oF THE FourtH Act 


ACT V 
Scene. — Continues. Knocking without 


[Enter BoNNIFACE] 


Bon. Coming, coming —A Coach 
and six foaming Horses at this time 
o’Night! Some great Man, as the say- 
ing is, for he scorns to travel with other 
People. 


[Enter Str CHARLES FREEMAN] 


Str Cu. What, Fellow! a Publick- 
house, and a Bed when other People 
Sleep. 
_ Bon. 
is. 

Str Cu. Is Mr. Sullen’s Family a 
Bed, think’e? 

Bon. All but the Squire himself, 
Sir, as the saying is, he’s in the House. 
Sir Cu. What Company has he? 

Bon. Why, Sir, there’s the Con- 
stable, Mr. Gage the Exciseman, the 
Hunchback’d-barber, and two or three 
other Gentlemen. 

Str Cu. I find my Sister’s Letters 
gave me the true Picture of her Spouse. 


[Enter SuLtEN Drunk] 


Sir, I an’t a Bed, as the saying 


Bon. Sir, here’s the Squire. 

pte The Puppies left me asleep 
— Sir. 

Sir Cu. Well, Sir. 

Sunt. Sir, I’m an unfortunate Man 


— I have three thousand Pound a Year, 
and I can’t get a Man to drink a Cup of 
Ale with me. 

Str Ch. That’s very hard. 

Sunt. Ay, Sir— And unless you 
have pitty upon me, and smoke one 
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Pipe with me, I must e’en go home to 
my Wife, and I had rather go the Devil 
by half. 

Str Cu. But, I presume, Sir, you 
won’t see your Wife to Night; she’li be 
gone to Bed — you don’t use to lye with 
your Wife in that Pickle? 

Suit. What! not lye with my Wife! 
why, Sir, do you take me for an Atheist 
or a Rake? 

Sir Cu. If you hate her, Sir, I think 
you had better lye from her. 

SULL. think so too, Friend — 
But I’m a Justice of Peace, and must do 
nothing against the Law. 

Str Cx. Law! as I take it, Mr. 
Justice, no Body observes Law for Law’s 
Sake, only for the good of those for 
whom it was made. 

Suxtut. But if the Law orders me to 
send you to Gaol, you must ly there, my 
Friend. 

Str CH. Not unless I commit a 
Crime to deserve it. 

SULL. Crime ! 
marry’d? 

Str Cu. Nay, Sir, if you call Mar- 

riage a Crime, you must disown it for a 
- Law. 

Sunrt. Eh!—TI must be acquainted 
with you, Sir — But, Sir, I shou’d be 
very glad to know the Truth of this 
Matter. 

Sir Cx. Truth, Sir, is a profound 
Sea, and few there be that dare wade 
deep enough to find out the bottom on’t. 
Besides, Sir, I’m afraid the Line of your 
Understanding mayn’t be long enough. 

Suz. Look’e, Sir, I have nothing to 
say to your Sea of Truth, but if a good 
Parcel of Land can intitle a Man to a 
little Truth, I have as much as any He 
in the Country. 

Bon. I never heard your Worship, 
as the saying is, talk so much before. 

Suuu. Because I never met with a 
Man that I lik’d before — 

Bon. Pray, Sir, as the saying is, let 
me ask you one Question: are not Man 
and Wife one Flesh? 

Str Cu. You and your Wife, Mr. 
Guts, may be one Flesh, because ye are 
nothing else — but rational Creatures 
have minds that must be united. 

Suxtz. Minds. , 

Sir Cu. Ay, Minds, Sir; don’t you 
think that the Mind takes place of the 
Body? 

Suu. In some People. 

Str Cu. Then the Interest of the 
Master must be consulted before that of 
his Servant, 


Oons an’t I 


Suxu. Sir, you shall dine with me to 
Morrow. — Oons I always thought that 
we were naturally one. 

Sir Cu. Sir, I know that my two 
Hands are naturally one, because they 
love one another, kiss one another, help 
one another in all the Actions of Life; 
but I cou’d not say so much, if they were 
always at Cuffs. 


: Suutt. Then ’tis plain that we are 
Wo. 

Str Cu. Why don’t you part with 
her, Sir? 

Suuz. Will you take her, Sir? 

Sir Cu. With all my Heart. 

Sunt. You shall have her to Morrow 
Morning, and a Venison-pasty into the 
Bargain. 

Sir Cu. You'll let me have her For- 
tune too? 

Suit. Fortune! why, Sir, I have no 


Quarrel at her Fortune —I only hate 
the Woman, Sir, and none but the 
Woman shall go. 


Str Cu. But her Fortune, Sir — 

Suutut. Can you play at Whisk, Sir? 

Str Cu. No, truly, Sir. 

Suxtyt. Nor at All-fours. 

Str Cu. Neither! 

Sunt. Oons! where was this Man 
bred. [Aside] Burn me, Sir! I can’t 


go home, ’tis but two a Clock. 

Str Cu. For half an Hour, Sir, if 
you please — But you must consider ’tis 
late. 

Sunt. Late! that’s the Reason I 
can’t go to Bed — Come, Sir. — 

[Ezeunt] 


[Enter CuErry, runs across the Stage and 
knocks at AIMWELL’S Chamber-door. 
Enter AIMWELLin his Night-cap and 


Gown] 
Aim. What’s the matter? you 
tremble, Child, you’re frighted. 
Cuer. No wonder, Sir—But in 


short, Sir, this very Minute a Gang of 
Rogues are gone to rob my Lady Bounti- 
ful’s House. 

Am. How! 

Curr. I dogg’d ’em to the very 
Door, and left ’em breaking in. 

Arm. Have you alarm’d any Body 
else with the News? 

Curr. No, no, Sir, I wanted to have 
discover’d the whole Plot, and twenty 
other things to your Man Martin; but 
I have search’d the whole House and 
ean’t find him; where is he? 

Am. No matter, Child; will you 
guide me immediately to the House? 
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Cuer. With all my Heart, Sir; my 
Lady Bountiful is my God-mother; and 
T love Mrs. Dorinda so well — 

Aim. Dorinda! 'The Name inspires 
me, the Glory and the Danger shall be 
all my own — Come, my Life, let me but 
get my Sword. [Ezeunt] 


Scene. — Changes to a Bed-chamber in 
Lapy Bountirut’s House 


[Enter Mrs. Suuu., Dor., undress’d; a 
Table and Lights} 


Dor. ’Tis very late, Sister; no News 
of your Spouse yet? 

Mrs. Sutu. No, I’m condemn’d to 
be alone till towards four, and then per- 
haps I may be executed with his Com- 


pany. 

Dor. Well, my Dear, Ill leave you 
to your rest; you'll go directly to Bed, 
I suppose. 

Mrs. Suuu. I don’t know what to 
do? hey-hoe. 

Dor. That’s a desiring Sigh, Sister. 


Mrs. Suuut. This is a languishing 
Hour, Sister. 

Dor. And might prove a Critical 
Minute, if the pretty Fellow were here. 

Mrs. Suuu. Here! what, in my Bed- 
chamber, at two a Clock o’th’ Morning, 
I undress’d, the Family asleep, my hated 
Husband abroad, and my lovely Fellow 
at my Feet — O gad, Sister! 

Dor. Thoughts are free, Sister, and 
them I allow you — So, my Dear, good 
Night. 

Mrs. Sutu. A good Rest to my dear 
Dorinda — Thoughts free! are they so? 
why then suppose him here, dress’d like 
a youthful, gay and burning Bride- 
groom [Here ArcueEr steals out of the 
Closet] with Tongue enchanting, Eyes 
bewitching, Knees imploring. [Turns 
a little o’ one side, and sees ARCHER in the 
Posture she describes] Ah!  [Shreeks, 
and runs to the other Side of the Stage] 
Have my Thoughts rais’d a Spirit? — 
What are you, Sir, a Man or a Devil? 

Arco. A Man, a Man, Madam. 

[Rising] 

Mus. Suit. How shall I be sure of 


Arco. Madam, I’ll give you Demon- 
stration this Minute. [Takes her Hand] 

Mrs. Sunt. What, Sir! do you 
intend to be rude? 

Arcn. Yes, Madam, if you please. 

Mrs. Sutt. Inthe Name of Wonder, 
Whence came ye? 


Arco. From the Skies, Madam — 
I’m a Jupiter in Love, and you shall be 
my Alemena. 

Mrs. Sutu. How came you in? 

Arcu. I flew in at the Window, 
Madam; your Cozen Cupid lent me his 
Wings, and your Sister Venus open’d 
the Casement. 

Mrs. SULL. 
Admiration. 

Arco. And I with wonder. 

[Looks passionately at her] 

Mrs. Sutt. What will become of 


me? 
How beautiful she looks — 


I’m struck dumb with 


ARCH. 
The teeming Jolly Spring Smiles in her 
blooming Face, and when she was con- 
ceiv’d, her Mother smelt to Roses, look’d 
on Lillies — 

Lillies unfold their white, their fragrant 
Charms, 
When the warm Sun thus Darts into their 


Arms. [Runs to her] 
Mrs. Sunt. Ah! [Shreeks] 
ArcH. Oons, Madam, what d’ye 


mean? you'll raise the House. 

Mrs. Suuu. Sir, I’ll wake the Dead 
before I bear this — What! approach 
me with the Freedoms of a Keeper; 
I’m glad on’t, your Impudence has eur’d 
me. 

Arcu. If this be Impudence [Kneels] 
I leave to your partial self; no panting 
Pilgrim after a tedious, painful Voyage, 
e’er bow’d before his Saint with more 


Devotion. 
Mrs. Sutu. Now, now, I’m ruin’d, if 
he kneels! [Aside] Rise thou prostrate 


Ingineer, not all thy undermining Skill 
shall reach my Heart — Rise, and know, 
I am a Woman without my Sex; I can 
love to all the Tenderness of Wishes, 
Sighs and Tears — But go no farther — 
Still to convince you that I’m more than 
Woman, I can speak my Frailty, confess 
my Weakness even for you — But — 


Arco. For me! 
[Going to lay hold on her] 
Mrs. Suzy. Hold, Sir, build not 


upon that—For my most mortal 
hatred follows if you disobey what I 
command you now—leave me this 
Minute — If he denies, I’m lost. 


[Aside] 

Arcu. Then you'll promise — 

Mrs. Suni. Any thing another time. 

Arcu. When shall I come? 

Mrs. Sunt. To Morrow when you 
will. 

Arcu. Your Lips must seal the 
Promise. 

Mrs. Sutu. Pshaw! 
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Arca. They must, they must! [Kisses 
her] Raptures and Paradice! and why 
not now, my Angel? the Time, the 
Place, Silence and Secrecy, all conspire 
— And the now conscious Stars have 
preordain’d this Moment for my Happi- 


ness. [Takes her in his Arms] 
Mrs. Sutu. You will not, cannot, 
sure. 
ArcH. If the Sun rides fast, and dis- 


appoints not Mortals of to Morrow’s 
Dawn, this Night shall crown my Joys. 

Mrs. Sunt. My Sex’s Pride assist 
me. 


Arcu. My Sex’s Strength help me. 
Mrs. Suut. You shall kill me first. 
Arc. I'll dye with you. 
[Carrying her off] 
Mrs. Suny. Thieves, Thieves, Mur- 
ther — 
[Enter Scrus in his Breeches, and one 
Shoe] 
Scrus. Thieves, Thieves, Murther, 
Popery. 
Arco. Ha! the very timorous Stag 


will kill in rutting time. 
[Draws and offers to Stab Scrus] 
Scrus [kneeling]. O, Pray, Sir, spare 
all I have and take my Life. 
Mrs. Sutt. [holding ARcHER’s Hand]. 
What do’s the Fellow mean? 
Scrus. O, Madam, down upon your 
Knees, your Marrow-bones — He’s one 


Of whom? 

Scrus. One of the Rogues —I beg 
your Pardon, Sir, one of the honest 
Gentlemen that just now are broke into 
the House. 


I hope, you did not 
come to rob me? 

Arco. Indeed I did, Madam, but I 
wou’d have taken nothing but what you 
might ha’ spar’d; but your crying 
Thieves has wak’d this dreaming Fool, 
and so he takes ’em for granted. 


Scrus. Granted! ’tis granted, Sir; 
take all we have. 
Mrs. Suxtyt. The Fellow looks as if 


he were broke out of Bedlam. 

Scrus. Oons, Madam, they’re broke 
in to the House with Fire and Sword! 
I saw them, heard them; they’ll be here 
this Minute. 

Arco. What, Thieves! ; 

Scrus. Under Favour, Sir, I think 
so. ‘ 
Mrs. Suutt. What shall we do, Sir? 
Arco. Madam, I wish your Lady- 
ship a good Night. 


Mrs. Suni. Will you leave me? 

_Arcu. Leave you! Lord, Madam, 
did not you command me to be gone 
just now upon pain of your immortal 
Hatred ? 


Mrs. Sutt. Nay, but pray, Sir — 
[Takes hold of him] 
Arcn. Ha, ha, ha, now comes my 


turn to be ravish’d. — You see now, 
Madam, you must use Men one way or 
other; but take this by the way, good 
Madam, that none but a Fool will give 
you the benefit of his Courage, unless 
you'll take his Love along with it. — 
How are they arm’d, Friend? 

Scrus. With Sword and Pistol, Sir. 

ArcH. Hush—TI see a dark Lant- 
horn coming thro’ the Gallery. — 
Madam, be assur’d I will protect you, or 
lose my Life. 

Mrs. Suit. Your Life! no, Sir, they 
can rob me of nothing that I value half 
so much; therefore, now, Sir, let me 
intreat you to be gone. 

Arcu. No, Madam, I’ll consult my 
own Safety for the sake of yours; I'll 
work by Stratagem: Have you Courage 
enough to stand the appearance of ’em? 

Mrs. Sunt. Yes, yes, since I have 
scap’d your Hands, I can face any thing. 

Arcu. Come hither, Brother Scrub, 
don’t you know me? 

Scrus. Eh! my dear Brother, let 
me kiss thee. [Kisses ARCHER] 

Arco. This way — Here — 

[ArcuErR and Scrus hide behind 
the Bed] 


[Enter GisBet with a dark Lanthorn in 
one Hand and a Pistol in t’other| 


Gis. Ay, ay, this is the Chamber, 
and the Lady alone. 

Mrs. Suxtzt. Who are you, Sir? 
what wou’d you have? d’ye come to 
rob me? 

Gis. Robyou! alacka day, Madam, 
I’m only a younger Brother, Madam; 
and so, Madam, if you make a Noise, 
T'll shoot you thro’ the Head; but don’t 
be afraid, Madam. 

[Laying his Lanthorn and Pistol 
upon the Table] 
These Rings, Madam, don’t be con- 
eern’d, Madam, I have a profound 
Respect for you, Madam; your Keys, 
Madam; don’t be frighted, Madam, I’m 
the most of a Gentleman. 
[Searching her Pockets] 
This Necklace, Madam, I never was 
rude to a Lady ; — I have a Veneration 
— for this Necklace — 
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[Here AncHER having come round 
and seiz’d the Pistols, takes 
Gisset by the Collar, trips up 
his Heels, and claps the Pistol 
to his Breast] 
Arcu. Hold, profane Villain, and 
take the Reward of thy Sacrilege. 
Gis. Oh! Pray, Sir, don’t kill me; 
I an’t prepar’d. 


Arcu. How many is there of ’em, 
Serub? 

Scrus. Five and Forty, Sir. 

Arca. Then I must kill the Villain 


to have him out of the way. 

Gris. Hold, hold, Sir, we are but 
three upon my Honour. 

Arcu. Scrub, will you undertake to 
secure him? 

Scrus. Not I, Sir; Kill him, kill 
him. 

Arcu. Run to Gipsey’s Chamber, 
there you'll find the Doctor; bring him 
hither presently. [Ezit Scrus running] 
Come, Rogue, if you have a short 
Prayer, say it. 

Gis. Sir, I have no Prayer at all; 
the Government has provided a Chap- 
lain to say Prayers for us on these 
Occasions. 

Mrs. Suny. Pray, Sir, don’t kill 
him ; — You fright me as much as him. 

Arco. The Dog shall die, Madam, 
for being the Occasion of my disappoint- 
ee —Sirrah, this Moment is your 
ast. 

Gis. Sir, I'll give you Two hundred 
Pound to spare my Life. 

ArcH. Have you no more, Rascal? 

Gis. Yes, Sir, I can command Four 
hundred; but I must reserve Two of 
7em to save my Life at the Sessions. 


[Enter Scrus and Forcarp] 


Arcu. Here, Doctor, I suppose 
Scrub and you between you may manage 
him. — Lay hold of him, Doctor. 

[Fora. lays hold of GiBBET] 

Gis. What! turn’d over to the 
Priest already. — Look ’ye, Doctor, 
you come before your time; I’ant con- 
demn’d yet, I thank’ye. 

Fora. Come, my dear Joy, {I vill 
secure your Body and your Shoul too; 
I vill make you a good Catholick, and 
give you an Absolution. 

Gis. Absolution! can you procure 
me a Pardon, Doctor? 

Fore. No, Joy. —— 

Gis. Then you and your Absolution 
may go to the Devil. 

Arce. Convey him into the Cellar, 


there bind him: — Take the Pistol, and 
if he offers to resist, shoot him thro’ the 
Head, — and come back to us with all 
the speed you can. 

Scrus. Ay, ay, come, Doctor, do 
you hold him fast, and I'll guard him. 


Mrs. Suu. But how came the Doc- 
tor? 
Arcu. In short, Madam — [Shreek- 


ing without] S’death! the Rogues are 
at work with the other Ladies. — I’m 
vex’d I parted with the Pistol; but I 
must fly to their Assistance. — Will you 
stay here, Madam, or venture your self 

with me? 
Mrs. SULL. 

with you. 
[Takes him by the Arm and Exeunt] 


O, with you, dear Sir, 


Scenz. — Changes to another Apartment 
in the same House 


[Enter Hounstow dragging in Lapy 
BountyFutu, and Bagsuort halling 
in Dorinna; the RoaGuses with 
Swords drawn] 


Houn. Come, come, your Jewels, 
Mistress. 
Baa. Your Keys, your Keys, old 


Gentlewoman. 
[Enter AimwELL and CHERRY] 


Aim. Turn this way, Villains; I 
durst engage an Army in such a Cause. 
[He engages ’em both] 
Dor. O, Madam, had I but a Sword 
to help the brave Man! 
_ L.Boun. There’s three or four hang- 
ing up in the Hall; but they won’t 
draw. I'll go fetch one however. 
[Exit] 


[Enter AncHER and Mrs. SuLuEn] 


Arce. Hold, hold, my Lord, every 
Man his Bird, pray. 

[They engage Man to Man; the 
Rogues are thrown and dis- 
arm’ d| 

Curr. What! the Rogues taken! 
then they'll impeach my Father; I 
must give him timely Notice. 

[Runs out] 

Arcu. Shall we kill the Rogues? 

IM. No, no, we'll bind them. 

Arcu. Ay, ay; here, Madam, lend 
me your Garter? 

[To Mrs. SULLEN who stands by 
him] 

Mrs. Suut. The Devil’s in this 
Fellow; he fights, loves, and banters, 
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all in a Breath. — Here’s a Cord that 
the Rogues brought with ’em, I suppose. 

Arcn. Right, right, the Rogue’s 
Destiny, a Rope to hang himself. — 
Come, my Lord, — This is but a scan- 
dalous sort of an Office, [Binding the 
Roeuns together] if our Adventures 
shou’d end in this sort of Hangman 
work; but I hope there is something in 
prospect that — [Enter Scrus] Well, 
Serub, have you secur’d your Tartar? 

Scrus. Yes, Sir, I left the Priest 
and him disputing about Religion. 

Arm. And pray carry these Gentle- 
men to reap the Benefit of the Contro- 
versy. [Delivers the Prisoners to ScRUB, 

who leads ’em out] 

Mrs. Stun. Pray, Sister, how came 
my Lord here? 

Dor. And pray, 
Gentleman here? 

Mrs. Suuz. Jl tell you the great- 
est piece of Villainy — 

[They talk in dumb show] 

Aim. I fancy, Archer, you have been 
more successful in your Adventures than 
the House-breakers. 

ArcH. No matter for my Adventure, 
yours is the principal. — Press her this 
Minute to marry you, — now while she’s 
hurry’d between the Palpitation of her 
Fear, and the Joy of her Deliverance ; 
now while the Tide of her Spirits are at 
High-flood — Throw your self at her 
Feet; speak some Romantick Nonsense 
or other ; — Address her like Alexander 
in the height of his Victory, confound 
her Senses, bear down her Reason, and 
away with her. — The Priest is now in 
the Cellar, and dare not refuse to do 
the work. 


how came the 


[Enter Lapy BountTiIFrvuLt] 


Aim. But how shall I get off without 
being observ’d? 

Arcu. You a Lover! and not find 
a way to get off — Let me see. 

Aim. You bleed, Archer. 

Arcu. S’death, I’m glad on’t; this 
Wound will do the Business. — I'll 
amuse the old Lady and Mrs. Sullen 
about dressing my Wound, while you 
carry off Dorinda. 

L. Boun. Gentlemen, cou’d we un- 
derstand how you wou’d be gratified for 
the Services — ' 

ArcH. Come, come, my Lady, this 
is no time for Complements; I’m 
wounded, Madam. 


} How! wounded! 


Dor. I hope, Sir, you have re- 
ceiv’d no Hurt? 
Aim. None but what you may cure. 
[Makes Love in dumb show] 
L. Boun. Let me see your Arm, Sir. 
—I must have some Powder-sugar to 
stop the Blood — O me! an ugly Gash 
oe my Word, Sir, you must go into 
ed. 


Arcu. Ay, my Lady a Bed wou’d do 
very well. — Madam, [Jo Mrs. Sutt.] 
Will you do me the Favour to conduct 
me to a Chamber? 

L. Botun. Do, do, Daughter — while 
I get the Lint and the Probe and the 
Plaister ready. 

[Runs out one way, AIMWELL 
carries off DoRINDA another] 

ArcH. Come, Madam, why don’t 
you obey your Mother’s Commands? 

Mrs. Sutu. How ean you, after what 
is past, have the Confidence to ask me? 

ArcH. And if you go to that, how 
can you after what is past, have the 
Confidence to deny me? — Was not 
this Blood shed in your Defence, and 
my Life expos’d for your Protection? 
— Look ’ye, Madam, I’m none of your 
Romantick Fools, that fight Gyants 
and Monsters for nothing ; my Valour is 
down right Swiss; I’m a Soldier of 
Fortune and must be paid. 

Mrs. Suuu. Tis ungenerous in you, 
Sir, to upbraid me with your Services. 

Arcu. ’Tis ungenerous in you, 
Madam, not to reward ’em. 

Mrs. Sunt. How! at the Expence of 
my Honour? 

Arca. Honour! can Honour consist 
with Ingratitude? if you wou’d deal 
like a Woman of Honour, do like a Man 
of Honour; d’ye think I wou’d deny you 
in such a Case? 


[Enter a SERVANT] 


Ser. Madam, my Lady order’d me 
to tell you that your Brother is below 
at the Gate. 

Mrs. Sutt. My Brother? Heavens 
be prais’d. — Sir, he shall thank you for 
your Services; he has it in his Power. 


Arcu. Who is your’ Brother, 
Madam? 
Mrs. Suuu. Sir Charles Freeman. — 


You'll excuse me, Sir; I must go and 
receive him. 

Arca. Sir Charles Freeman! S’death 
and Hell!—My old Acquaintance. 
Now unless Aimwell has made good use 
of his time, all our fair Machine goes 
souse into the Sea like the Edistone. 

[Exit] 
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Scenzn.— Changes to the Gallery in the same 
House 


[Enter AimwELL and DortnpA] 


Dor. Well, well, my Lord, you have 
conquer’d; your late generous Action 
will I hope, plead for my easie yielding, 
tho’ I must own your Lordship had a 
Friend in the Fort before. 

Aim. The Sweets of Hybla dwell 
upon her Tongue. — Here, Doctor — 


[Enter Fotgarp with a Book] 


Forg. Are you prepar’d boat? 

Dor. I’mready: But, first, my Lord, 
one Word; — I have a frightful Example 
of a hasty Marriage in my own Family ; 
when I reflect upon’t, it shocks me. 
Pray, my Lord, consider a little — 

Aim. Consider! Do you doubt my 
Honour or my Love? 

Dor. Neither: I do believe you 
equally Just as Brave.—-And were 
your whole Sex drawn out for me to 
chuse, I shou’d not cast a look upon the 
Multitude if you were absent. — But 
my Lord, ’m a Woman; Colours, Con- 
cealments may hide a thousand Faulis 
in me. — Therefore know me better 
first; I hardly dare affirm I know my 
self in any thing except my Love. 

Aim. Such Goodness who cou’d 
injure; I find my self unequal to the 
Task of Villain; she has gain’d my 
Soul, and made it honest like her own; 
—TI cannot, cannot hurt her. [Aside] 
Doctor, retire. [Exit Forgarp] Madam, 
behold your Lover and your Proselite, 
and judge of my Passion by my Con- 
version. — I’m all a Lie, nor dare I give 
a Fiction to your Arms; I’m all Coun- 
terfeit except my Passion. 


. es Forbid it Heaven! a Counter- 
ei 
Aim. Iam no Lord, but a poor needy 


Man, come with a mean, a scandalous 
Design to prey upon your Fortune : — 
But the Beauties of your Mind and Per- 
son have so won me from my self, that 
like a trusty Servant, I prefer the Inter- 
est of my Mistress to my own. 

Dor. Sure I have had the Dream 
of some poor Mariner, a sleepy image of 
a welcome Port, and wake involv’d in 
Storms. — Pray, Sir, who are you? 

Aim. Brother to the Man whose 
Title I usurp’d, but Stranger to his 
Honour or his Fortune. 

Dor. Matchless Honesty — Once I 
was proud, Sir, of your Wealth and Title, 
but now am prouder that you want it: 
Now I can shew my Love was justly 


levell’d, and had no Aim but Love. 
Doctor, come in. 


[Enter Fotcarp at one Door, GipsEy at 
another, who whispers DorinpA] 


Your Pardon, Sir, we shannot want 
you now. Sir, you must excuse me, — 
ll wait on you presently. 
[Exit with GipsEY] 
Upon my Shoul, now, dis is 
foolish. [Exit] 
Aim. Gone! and bid the Priest 
depart. — It has an ominous Look. 


[Enter ArncHER] 


Fota. 


Arcx. Courage, Tom — Shall I wish 
you Joy? 

Atm. No. 

Arcu. Oons, Man, what ha’ you 
been doing? 

Aim. O, Archer, my Honesty, I fear 
has ruin’d me. 

Arco. How! 

Atm. I have discover’d my self. 

Arcu. Discover’d! and without my 


Consent? what! have I embark’d my 
small Remains in the same bottom with 
yours, and you dispose of all without 
my Partnership? 

Aim. O, Archer, I own my fault. 

Arco. After Conviction — ’Tis then 
too late for Pardon. — You may remem- 
ber, Mr. Aimwell, that you propos’d 
this Folly — As you begun, so end 
it. — Henceforth I’ll hunt my Fortune 
single. — So farewel. 

Aim. Stay, my dear Archer, but a 
Minute. 

Arco. Stay! what, to be despis’d, 
expos’d and laugh’d at — No, I wou’d 
sooner change Conditions with the 
worst of the Rogues we just now bound, 
than bear one scornful Smile from the 
proud Knight that once I treated as my 


equal. 
Aim. What Knight? 
ArcH. Sir Charles Freeman, Brother 


to the Lady that I had almost — But 
no matter for that; ’tis a cursed Night’s 
Work, and so I leave you to make your 
best on’t. [Going] 

Aim. Freeman !—One Word, Archer. 
Still I have Hopes; methought she 
receiv’d my Confession with Pleasure 

Arcu. S’death! who doubts it? 

Aim. She consented after to the 
Match; and still I dare believe she will 
be just. 

Arcu. To her self, I warrant her, as 
you shou’d have been. 

AIM. - By all my Hopes, she comes, 
and smiling comes, 
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[Enter Dorinpa mighty gay] 


Dor. Come, my dear Lord, —I fly 
with Impatience to your Arms. — The 
Minutes of my Absence was a tedious 
Year. Where’s this tedious Priest? 


[Enter Forcarp] 


ArcH. Oons, a brave Girl. 
Dor. I _Suppose, my Lord, 
Gentleman is privy to our Affairs? 


this 


Arcu. Yes, yes, Madam, I’m to be 
your Father. 
Dor. Come, Priest, do your Office. 


Arco. Make hast, make hast; 
couple ’em any way. [Takes AIMWELL’S 
Hand| Come, Madam, I’m to give you — 


Dor. My Mind’s alter’d, I won’t. 

Arco. Eh— 

Aim. I’m confounded. 

Fore. Upon my Shoul, and sho is 
my shelf. 

Arco. What’s the matter now, 
Madam? 

Dor. Look’ye, Sir, one generous 


Action deserves another — This Gentle- 
man’s Honour oblig’d him to hide nothing 
from me; my Justice engages me to 
_ conceal nothing from him: In short, 
Sir, you are the Person that you thought 
you counterfeited; you are the true 
Lord Viscount Aimwell; and I wish 
your Lordship Joy. Now, Priest, you 
may be gone; if my Lord is pleas’d now 
with the Match, let his Lordship marry 
me in the face of the World. 


ae } What do’s she mean? 
Dor. Here’sa Witness for my Truth. 


[Enter Str Cu. and Mrs. Sutt.] 


Sir Cuaries. My dear Lord Aim- 
well, I wish you Joy. 

Aim. Of what? 

Sir Cu. Of your Honour and Estate: 
Your Brother died the Day before I left 
London; and all your Friends have writ 
after you to Brussels; among the rest 
I did my self the Honour. 

Arcu. Hark’ye, Sir Knight, don’t 
you banter now? 

Sir Cx. ’Tis Truth, upon my Hon- 


our. 
Aim. Thanks to the pregnant Stars 
that form’d this Accident. 
Arco. Thanks to the Womb of 
Time that brought it forth ; away with it. 
Am. Thanks to my Guardian Angel 


that led me to the Prize — 
[Taking Dortnpva’s Hand] 


Arca. And double Thanks to the 
noble Sir Charles Freeman. My Lord, 


I wish you Joy. My Lady, I wish you 
Joy. —I Gad, Sir Freeman, you’re the 
honestest Fellow living. — S’death, I’m 
grown strange airy upon this matter — 
My Lord, how d’ye?—a word, my 
Lord ; don’t you remember something 
of a previous Agreement, that entitles 
me to the Moyety of this Lady’s For- 
tune, which, I think will amount to 
Five thousand Pound? 

Arm. Not a Penny, Archer; You 
wou’d ha’ cut my Throat just now, 
because I wou’d not deceive this Lady. 

Arcu. Ay, and I'll cut your Throat 
again, if you shou’d deceive her now. 

Aim. That’s what I expected; and 
to end the Dispute, the Lady’s Fortune 
is Ten thousand Pound; we’ll divide 
Stakes; take the Ten thousand Pound, 


or the Lady. 

Dor. How! is your Lordship so 
indifferent ? 

Arco. No, no, no, Madam, his 


Lordship knows very well, that I’ll take 
the Money; I leave you to his Lordship, 
and so we’re both provided for. 


[Enter Count BE.uair] 


Count. Mesdames, & Messieurs, lam 
your Servant trice humble: I hear you 
be rob, here. 

Aim. The Ladies have been in some 
danger, Sir. 
Count. 

too. 

Aim. Our Inn! by whom? 

Count. By the Landlord, begar — 
Garzoon, he has rob himself and run 


Rob’d himself ! 

Count. Ay, begar, and me too of a 
hundre Pound. 

Arco. A hundred Pound? 

Count. Yes, that I ow’d him. 

Am. Our Money’s gone, Frank. | 

Arcu. Rot the Money! my Wench is 
gone — Scavez vous quelque chose de 
Madamoiselle Cherry ? 


[Enter a Fetitow with a strong Box and 
a Letter] 


And Begar, our Inn be rob 


Fru. Is there one Martin here? 

Arcu. Ay, ay, — who wants him? 

Frutu. I have a Box here and Letter 
for him. 


Arcu. [taking the Box]. Ha, ha, ha, 
what’s here? Legerdemain! by this 
Light, my Lord, our Money again; 
but this unfolds the Riddle. [Opening 
the Letter, reads|] Hum, hum, hum — 
O, ’tis for the Publick good, and must 
be communicated to the Company. 
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Mr. Martin, 

My Father being afraid of an Impeach- 
ment by the Rogues that are taken to Night, 
is gone off, but if you can procure him a 
Pardon he will make great Discoveries 
that may be useful to the Country; cow d 
I have met you instead of your Master to 
Night, I wow’d have deliver’d my self into 
your Hands with a Sum that much exceeds 
that in your strong Box, which I have 
sent you, with an Assurance to my dear 
Martin, that I shall ever be his most faith- 
ful Friend until Death. 

CHERRY BONNIFACE. 


There’s a Billet-doux for you — As for 
the Father I think he ought to be en- 
couraged, and for the Daughter — 
Pray, my Lord, persuade your Bride to 
take her into her Service instead of 
Gipsey. 

Aim. I can assure you, Madam, your 
Deliverance was owing to her Discovery. 

Dor. Your Command, my Lord, 
will do without the Obligation. I'll take 
care of her. 

Sir Cu. This good Company meets 
oportunely in favour of a Design I have 
in behalf of my unfortunate Sister. I 
intend to part her from her Husband — 
Gentlemen, will you assist me? 

Arcu. Assist you! S’Death who 
wou’d not. 

Count. Assist! 
assest. 


Garzoon, we all 


[Enter SULLEN] 


Sunt. What’s all this? — They teli 
me Spouse that you had like to have 
been rob’d. 

Mrs. Suny. Truly, Spouse, I was 
pretty near it— Had not these two 
Gentlemen interpos’d. 


Sutu. How came these Gentlemen 
here? 
Mrs. Sunt. That’s his way of re- 


turning Thanks you must know. 


Count. Garzoon, the Question be 
a propo for all dat. 
Str Cx. You promis’d last Night, 


Sir, that you wou’d deliver your Lady to 
me this Morning. 

Suit. Humph. 

Arcu. Humph. What do you mean 
by humph? — Sir, you shall deliver her 
— In short, Sir, we have sav’d you and 
your Family, and if you are not civil 
we'll unbind the Rogues, join with ’um 
and set fire to your House — What do’s 
the Man mean? not part with his Wife! 

Count. Ay, Garzoon, de Man no 
understan Common Justice. 

Mrs. Suxrz. Hold, Gentlemen, all 


things here must move by consent ; Com- 
pulsion wou’d Spoil us; let my Dear and 
I talk the matter over, and you shall 
judge it between us. 
Suit. Let me know first who are to 
be our Judges — Pray, Sir, who are you? 
Sir Cu. I am Sir Charles Freeman, 
come to take away your Wife. 
Suit. And you, good Sir. 
Aim. Charles Viscount 
come to take away your Sister. 


Aimwell, 


Suzy. And you pray, Sir? 
ArcH. Francis Archer, Esq., come — 
Suutyt. To take away my Mother, I 


hope — Gentlemen, you’re heartily wel- 
come ; I never met with three more oblig- 
ing People since I was born — And now, 
my Dear, if you please, you shall have 
the first word. 


Arcu. And the last for five Pound. 

Mrs. Sutut. Spouse. 

Suni. Ribb. 

Mrs. Suit. How long have we been 
marry’d? 

Sutt. By the Almanak fourteen 


Months — But by my Account fourteen 
Years. 


Mrs. Sunt. Tis thereabout by my 


reckoning. 

Count. Garzoon, their Account will 
agree. 

Mrs. Suutu. Pray, Spouse, what did 


you marry for? 


Suutut. To get an Heir to my Estate. 
Str Cu. And have you succeeded? 
Suutu. No. 

Arcu. The Condition fails of his 
side — Pray, Madam, what did you 
marry for? 

Mrs. Suuu. To support the Weak- 


ness of my Sex by the Strength of his, 
and to enjoy the Pleasures of an agree- 
able Society. 

Str Ca. 
answer’d? 

Mrs. Suuu. No. 

Count. A clear Case, a clear Case. 

Sir Cu. What are the Bars to your 
mutual Contentment? 

Mrs. Suuu. In the first Place I can’t 
drink Ale with him. 


Are your Expectations 


Suutt. Nor ean I drink Tea with her. 

Mrs. Sutu. I can’t hunt with you. 

Suit. Nor can I dance with you. 

Mrs. Sunu. I hate Cocking and 
Racing. 

Sutt. And I abhor Ombre and 
Piquee. 

Mrs. Suxtz. Your Silence is intoller- 
able. 

Suit. Your Prating is worse. 

Mrs. Sunt. Have we not been a per- 
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petual Offence to each other — A gnaw-: 


ing Vulture at the Heart? 


Suutt. A frightful Goblin to the 
Sight ? 

Mrs. Sunt. A Porcupine to the 
Feeling 

Suu. Perpetual Wormwood to the 
Taste? 


Mrs. Suu. Is there on Earth a thing 
we cou’d agree in? 

Sutt. Yes — To part. 

Mrs. Suuyt. With all my Heart. 

Suutut. Your Hand. 

Mrs. Suuu. Here. 

Suit. These Hands join’d us, these 
shall part us — away — 

Mrs. Sunn. North. 


East. 
West — far as the Poles asun- 


Begar, the Ceremony be 
vera pretty. 


Sir Cu. Now, Mr. Sullen, there 
wants only my Sister’s Fortune to make 
us easie. 

Suxtu. Sir Charles, you love your 
Sister, and I love her Fortune; every 
- one to his Fancy. 


Arco. Then you won’t refund? 
Sunt. Not a Stiver. 
Arcu. Then I find, Madam, you 


must e’en go to your Prison again. 


Count. What is the Portion. 
Str Cu. Ten thousand Pound, Sir. 
Count. Garzoon, I'll pay it, and she 


shall go home wid me. 

Arcu. Ha, ha, ha, French all over — 
Do you know, Sir, what ten thousand 
Pound English is? 

Count. No, begar, not justement. 

Arcu. Why, Sir, ’tis a hundred thou- 
sand Livres. 

Count. A hundre tousand Livres — 
A Garzoon! me ecanno’ do’t; your 
Beauties and their Fortunes are both too 
much for me. 

Arco. Then I will. — This Nights 
Adventure has prov’d strangely lucky 
to us all — For Captain Gibbet in his 
Walk had made bold, Mr. Sullen, with 
your Study and Escritoire, and had taken 
out all the Writings of your Estate, all 
the Articles of Marriage with this Lady, 
Bills, Bonds, Leases, Receipts to an 
infinite Value: I took ’em from him, 
and I deliver them to Sir Charles. 

[Gives him a Parcel of Papers and 
Parchments] 

Suutt. How, my Writings! my Head 
akes consumedly — Well, Gentlemen, 
you shall have her Fortune, but I can’t 


talk. If you have a mind, Sir Charles, 
to be merry, and celebrate my Sister’s 
Wedding, and my Divorce, you may 
command my House — but my Head 
akes consumedly — Scrub, bring me a 
Dram. 

Arca. Madam, [Zo Mrs. Svt1.] 
there’s a Country Dance to the Trifle 
that I sung to Day; your Hand, and 
we'll lead it up. [Here a Dance] 

Arco. ’Twou’d be hard to guess 
which of these Parties is the better 
pleas’d, the Couple Join’d, or the Couple 
Parted; the one rejoycing in hopes of an 
untasted Happiness, and the other in 
their Deliverance from an experienc’d 
Misery. 


Both happy in their several States we find, 
Those parted by consent, and those con- 
join’ d. 
Coe af mutual, saves the Lawyer’s 
ee 
Consent is Law enough to set you free. 


FInis. 


AN EPILOGUE 


DESIGN’D TO BE SPOKE IN THE Bravx’ 
STRATAGEM 


If to our Play Your Judgment can’t be 
kind, 

Let its expiring Author Pity find. 

Survey his mournful Case with melting 
Eyes, 

Nor let the Bard be dam’d before he dies. 

Forbear you Fair on his last Scene to 
frown, 

But his true Exit with a Plaudit Crown ; 

Then shall the dying Poet cease to Fear, 

The dreadful Knell, while your Applause 
he hears. 

At Leuctra so, the Conqw’ring Theban 


y a, 

Claim’d his Friend’s Praises, but their 
Tears deny’d: 

Pleas’d in the Pangs of Death he greatly 


Thought 

Conquest with loss of Life but cheaply 
bought. 

The Difference this, the Greek was one 
wou'd fight 


As brave, tho’ not so gay as Serjeant Kite; 

Ye Sons of Will’s what’s that to those who 
write ? 

To Thebes alone the Grecian ow’d his 
Bays, 

You may the Bard above the Hero raise, 

Since yours is greater than Athenian 
Praise. 
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JOHN GAY 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


One is faced with an embarrassment of riches in writing about “The Beggar’s 
Opera.”’ There are many details which clamor to be discussed : historical, political, 
social, musical and biographical. The evolution of the play itself involves the 
correspondence of a coterie of friends who loved and nurtured Gay through his 
years of struggle, of disappointment, of poverty and attack. Knowing the character 
of these men — their common satirical approach toward their contemporary life — 
one can see where the friendship which existed between Pope and Swift and Gay was 
of that intimate and free character which was outspoken and revelatory. We can but 
suggest such intimacies here, yet they hold a great part of the significant evolution 
and history of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.”’ 

The perennial vitality of this piece has kept it on the stage almost yearly since 
the date of its first production. The fact merely complicates the problem of tracing 
its stage history, for comment of significant force (from such men in the early nine- 
teenth century, for instance, as William Hazlitt) has gathered with the years, and 
newspaper descriptions bring out the many ways in which the little opera has been 
changed, clipped, added to and infused now and again with new music and new 
lyrics. As the years pass away, ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’”’ becomes more excellently 
a classic example of ballad-opera, and less fraught with meaning as political satire. 
Yet the robber-gang at Newgate caused jubilant reactions among the enemies of 
Walpole, the prime minister, who saw in Peachum and his attitude a striking re- 
semblance to the great leader himself, however much it might be insisted upon that 
Jonathan Wild was the model. Thus, Walpole verified his identification with the 
piece, went to see it and winced before its directness; on account of it, he set him- 
self against the future sequel to ‘“‘The Beggar’s Opera’’, — “‘Polly”’, which was kept 
from the stage when ready, by the very party ill-feeling caused by its predecessor. 
It is not to be doubted, in addition, that Walpole sought, in the Licensing Act of 
1737, to save future political ministries from similar embarrassments. This act 
of personal folly on his part is index of how, throughout its history, the British stage 
has been handicapped by legislation; it is a wonder that there was any advance- 
ment, when one recalls the restrictions imposed upon it, especially during the 
period covered by the plays in this volume — beginning with the unfortunate grant- 
ing of royal patents, the empowering of Lord Chamberlains, and the interference 
of noblemen (who demanded of actors and dramatists privileges in exchange for 

rerogatives and patronage). 
: Tor the Pac, Paaee to understand the pure satire of “‘ The Beggar’s Opera” 
— which applies to fundamental human nature and to those weaknesses and senti- 
ments common to social groups in all ages, — there is little reason to know more than 
that what seems casual reference to us now, and may be explained by the meticu- 
lous editor in a footnote, was of sharp potency and personal innuendo to eighteenth 
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century Society. In fact, someone attempted a ‘‘ Key” to explain the application. 
We know, from contemporary comment, how successfully it burlesqued certain 
prevalent tastes in the theatre of the day, when it burst with its freshness upon a 
sophisticated Court life, where the vogue was to support Italian Opera in preference 
to things English, and where the ‘‘ Town” flattered foreign musicians instead of native 
ones. There had been musical plays in London even before Charles II came into 
his own again. Davenant had given them, and, through him, opera and symphonic 
music received great impetus in such spectacular pieces as ‘‘The Siege of Rhodes.” 
After the Restoration, the house which flourished under his patent was known as 
“The Opera.’ Killigrew, who had the other patent, had encouraged the importa- 
tion of Italian singers. Thus, the musical play was a craze. The contemporary 
writer catered to this taste, and helped turn Shakespeare into song and dance and 
spectacular. ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ became ‘‘The Fairy Queen”’ of 
Settle, and ‘‘Macbeth” and ‘‘The Tempest” — especially Shadwell’s sumptuous 
version of the latter — were gorgeously disguised, and represented one of the chief 
phases in the Restoration mangling of Elizabethan texts. It was not “The 
Beggar’s Opera” that jolted the legitimate drama. The musical play had already 
thrilled Shadwell and Dryden; they both abetted it, and countenanced the external 
garniture of it (a struggle that went on between machinery and text even in those 
far distant days!). Shadwell’s ‘‘Psyche’’ cost some £800 to produce. 

In the preface to ‘‘Albion and Albanius”’ (1685) Dryden gives a definition of 
opera which is reflective of contemporary theatrical ways and means. It is, he 
says, ‘‘a poetical tale, or fiction, represented by vocal and instrumental music, 
adorned with scenes, machines and dancing. The supposed persons of this musical 
drama are generally supernatural, as gods, and goddesses, and heroes, which at 
least are descended from them, and are.in due time to be adopted into their number. 
The subject, therefore, being extended beyond the limits of human nature, admits 
of that sort of marvellous and surprising conduct, which is rejected in other plays.’’ 
Throughout his consideration, there is an exalting of Italian as a proper language 
medium for musical accompaniment, and a confession of difficulty in handling 
English words and meter for operatic song. 

Musical tradition of the time, therefore, began to crystallize under Italian 
methods, and these methods became the butt in ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.’”’ So here 
is another line of research which we can only suggest, but which has been traced 
with ample thoroughness by Mr. Schultz and others. The popular character of 
the old English airs, which undoubtedly were selected finally by Gay, who possessed 
familiarity with them, added much to the novelty of the production. In full spirit, 
burlesquing Italian manners in singing, stretching simple lyrics into the florid 
channels of Italian recitative — the first company under John Rich’s direction, 
on the opening night of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’’, must have revelled in their over- 
accentuation of the highbred and hybrid style of opera. Yet, with the Court 
aristocratic attitude toward things Italian, with the presence of Handel in London, 
and with the establishment of the. Royal Academy of Music, Italian Opera had 
many friends, and was firmly grounded in 1728, when Gay came forward with his 
almost ‘‘revolutionary”’ piece. In fact, after the success of ‘The Beggar’s Opera” 
was assured, Gay wrote to Swift, March 20, 1728, — “Directors of the Royal 
Academy of Music design to solicit against its being played on the outlandish opera 
days.” Nosuch method, however, could have stemmed the flow of public approval. 

Yet, Italian Opera had its opponents, greatest among them being Addison and 
Steele, who, in The Spectator, set themselves against all those elements detailed by 
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Dryden in his definition of what a model opera should be. This was a bold defiance, 
because Dryden was the artistic codifier of his age, — perhaps much more impor- 
tant in that guise than as poet laureate or dramatist. Patriotic fervour, an almost 
sardonic jibing at snobbishness — which was Italian Opera’s most pronounced appeal 
— are to be detected in No. 18 of The Spectator, in which, under date of Wednes- 
day, March 21, 1711, Addison declared that ‘‘we are transported with anything that 
is not English” ; and, on Tuesday, April 3, 1711, he showed one source of Gay’s fun, 
when he discussed the methods of the new singing. For he says: ‘The only Fault 
I find in our present Practice, is the making use of the Italian Recitativo with 
English Words.” 

What one read in The Spectator or The Tatler in those days was likely to be taken 
greatly to heart, for the two “inventors” of that sort of journalistic essay writing 
were of immense social influence. Gay, in 1711, published ‘The Present State of 
Wit, in a Letter to a Friend in the Country”, wherein, without showing partiality 
either to Whig or Tory, he paid tribute to Steele and his popularity in ‘the Town.” 
Through such writing, he argued, the world was made better, and all writers were 
enriched. He declared that Steele ‘‘has indeed rescued [Learning] out of the hands 
of pedants and fools, and discovered the true method of making it agreeable and 
lovely to all mankind.” This was followed by a panegyric on Steele’s wit and style. 

It was Swift who suggested to Pope that Gay do a “pastoral” ridicule. He 
wrote, August 30, 1716: 


«There is a young ingenious Quaker in this town who writes verses to his 
mistress, not very correct, but in a strain purely what a poetical Quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, ete. It gave mea hint that a set of Quaker 
pastorals might succeed, if our friend Gay could fancy it, and I think it a fruit- 
ful subject; pray hear what he says. I believe farther, the pastoral ridicule is 
not exhausted, and that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral might do well. 
Or what think youjof a Newgate pastoral, among the;whores and thieves there?” 


Pope and Swift showed parental solicitude for Gay and his literary work. They 
had watched his disappointment when Court preferment passed him by, no matter 
how hard Gay tried to please Kings and Princesses, Dukes and Duchesses, Lords and 
Ladies; they deprecated his “‘lap dog’”’ acceptance of such aid. Yet they loved 
him; there was a tender solicitude shown by both over all his affairs; and they 
tried, whenever he was with money, to give him advice as to the government of his 
finances. Letters are filled with such concern. Pope would have his bitterness 
over loss of royal favour turn into joy at the freedom from sycophancy. On 
October 6, 1727, he wrote to Gay: 


“You are happily rid of many cursed ceremonies, as well as of many ill 
and vicious habits, of which few or no men escape the infection.” 


Swift, impatient at the lack of purpose in Gay’s life, as late as May 4, 1732 — all 
Gay’s profits having been misplaced — scolded in round terms: 

‘“‘It is your pride or laziness, more than chair-hire, that makes the Town 
expensive... . You mortally hate writing, only because it is the thing you 
chiefly ought to do, as well to keep up the vogue you have in the world, as to 
make you easy in your fortune.” 


Seven months thereafter poor Gay, at the age of forty-seven, was dead and buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Only four years since the epoch ‘‘Opera”’ saw the light! 
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The friends were stricken. To Swift, Pope sent a communication, dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1732: ‘Would to God the man we have lost had not been so amiable nor 
so good: but that’s a wish for our own sakes, not for his. Surely, if innocence and 
integrity can deserve happiness, it must be his.” And he further wrote of him: 


‘“‘Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child; 
With native humour, temp’ring virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once, and lash the age. 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted e’en among the great. 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end: 
These are thy honours! not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with Kings thy dust; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms — Here lies Gay.” 


The temptation is thus to dwell upon such sweet literary intercourse; to quote 
fully from correspondence and recollection and stray note — all of which contain the 
life essence of the man and times — for it is in such evidence that we pick up the 
true evolution of ‘“‘The Beggar’s Opera’’, detailing how it came near being called 
“The Newgate Opera’; how those who attended the rehearsals — after Rich had 
reluctantly accepted it on the assurance of financial solvency by the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry, whose loyalty to Gay won them banishment from Court 
for a while — fought against the belated suggestion that there should be musie to 
the piece; how Fleetwood and Cibber of Drury Lane had rejected it; and what 
must have been the feelings of these rival managers when the opera made “ Rich 
gay and Gay rich”’, filling the depleted coffers of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre. 

They were no nearer measuring the chances of a new play in those days than they 
are in these enlightened times. When Congreve read the script of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera”’, he gave the oracular verdict that ‘‘it would either take greatly, or be con- 
demned confoundedly.”” Pope had a hand in it, now and again giving double- 
edged sharpness to some of the lines. So did Swift. Who knows but that Lord 
Chesterfield, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and Mr. Fortescue made contributions 
to the lyrics, as Cooke says they did in his ‘‘ Life of Macklin”! In fact, here again, 
the intricate channels of research open ways for fascinating studies of the musical 
sources of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera’”’, lightly sketched by Mr. Kidson and others, but 
offering a wealth of matter in identification of the Scotch, English and French tunes 
originally selected. 

Both Swift and Pope knew the burlesque, satiric power of Gay, long before 
“The Beggar’s Opera.”’ Had he not parodied Otway’s ‘‘Venice Preserv’d”’ and 
Addison’s “Cato”’ in his ‘‘The What D’ye Call It”, performed at Drury Lane in 
February, 1714/5, and called a “tragi-comi-pastoral farce’? Even in those days 
Gay was a popular dramatist, — though none of his plays then or afterwards - - 
including ‘“‘The Mohocks” (never acted); ‘The Wife of Bath”, drawn from 
Chaucer; ‘‘Three Hours after Marriage”, — which people persistently attributed 
to Pope and Arbuthnot, — and various others — could approach or boast of the 
phenomenal appeal of his one classic. 

There is no telling how often ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ was discussed by Gay or 
Swift on their visits to Pope at Twickenham. But the correspondence of the three 
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“Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 


In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 
— POPE 
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shows that work was speeded up, even if in other ways Gay was prone to be a lag- 
gard. Just as Congreve read it before its performance, so, we are told, Voltaire was 
shown the manuscript also. By January, 1728, all Gay’s friends were in pertur- 
bation of mind over what would happen to the new play. When, finally, it became 
the venturesome property of Rich; when the music was organized and put in order 
by Dr. Pepusch; when the actors were chosen, leaving some rancor in the heart of 
Quin, who should have been the first Macheath, the stage was all set for the historic 
evening of January 29, 1728 — a great year for English drama, since Oliver Gold- 
smith was born about ten months after, and Pope’s “Dunciad”, published four 
months after, gave weight to significant literary happenings. Swift declared to 
Gay, March 28, 1728: “ ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ has knocked down ‘Gulliver’ ; I hope 
to see Pope’s ‘Dulness’ [‘ Dunciad ’] knock down the ‘Beggar’s Opera’, but not till 
it has fully done its job.” 

It was a strenuous night for Gay’s friends, who turned out in full foree. Would 
it succeed? Rich doubted it; so did Macklin, who was present. Pope was on the 
qui vive to hear what others might say between the acts, or even whisper during the 
progress of the scenes. It was after the chorus, ‘‘Let us take the road’’, — then, 
so Macklin declared, the Town caught fire, and a conflagration of enthusiasm en- 
sued. Reputations were made that night; Italian Opera was flayed that night. 
And a new form of entertainment came to be — an unconventional form which had 
made Colley Cibber turn against it. In later years Dr. Johnson wrote: ‘‘We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy which at first was supposed to delight 
only by its novelty, but has now, by the experience of half a century, been found 
so well accommodated to the disposition of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
long possession of the stage. Whether this new drama was the product of judgment 
or of luck, the praise of it must be given to the inventor.”’ Writing of his success to 
Swift, on February 15, 1728, Gay adds a characteristic line: ‘‘I know this account 
will give you pleasure,” he declared, ‘‘as I have pushed through this precarious 
affair without servility or flattery.”’ Sixty-two nights — thirty-two of them con- 
secutive performances — constituted the phenomenal first run of ‘“‘The Beggar’s 
Opera.’’ Fortunes large and small were made, and hearts were shattered by the 
Polly Peachum. The thirty-two nights totalled £5,351, Gay receiving therefrom 
about £693. In addition to which he sold the copyrights to his ‘‘Fables”’ and the 
Opera for ninety guineas. On February 14, 1728, the book of the play was issued. 

The regular patent fare of the day was discarded; the other houses did poor 
business. Betterton, the idol, was neglected, Cibber was peeved. Walker and 
Fenton became the idols of the hour as players. Polly was mezzotinted; fans and 
sereens and handkerchiefs were decorated with Newgate pictures. One couldn’t 
play cards without seeing the lyrics from the opera printed on their backs. Broad- 
sides were sold to parlour folk and kitchen maids alike. Performances spread all 
through the British Isles. And the first two Pollys were amorously snatched from 
the stage by the rich men of the town. In the streets, in the taverns, Lavinia Fen- 
ton was the toast — as much so as the King; she had to be guarded on her way 
to and from the theatre; watchmen had to stand near her home lest some lover’s 
passion should break in upon her. In fact, the Duke of Bolton ran away with her 
while 1728 was still to come to anend. And the part of Polly, to covetous ladies, 
was regarded as a sure post of vantage for matrimony. 

A storm of debate followed the presentment of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.” It was 
bad enough to satirize the Court, but where, so the squeamish protested, was the 
morality in exalting cutthroat villainy at Newgate? While the rogue as a species 
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had made his appearance many times before on the stage (once, for example, in 
Farquhar’s ‘‘The Beaux’ Stratagem”’), and while ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’’ was to be 
a model for the flood of low life comedies to follow, wherein knaves and knavery, 
felons and felony were to be exploited, Gay was to receive the brunt of opposition 
and was to be accused of encouraging crime. Swift wrote ‘‘A Vindication of Mr. 
Gay and the Beggar’s Opera”’, wherein he attempted to soften some of the direct 
satire of the piece by explanation. Parliaments fulminated against it, pulpits 
thundered, courtiers frowned. And Rich patted his comfortably filled pockets, and 
planned the enlargement of his theatrical efforts. Quin had to share honours with 
“The Beggar’s Opera’’, and over at Drury Lane, so Cibber later confessed in his 
“‘Apology”’, they tried to imitate the success they had declined, but the ‘‘something 
of the same kind”’ was far from it. He records: 


“T will grant... that the applauded author of the Beggar’s Opera (whom I 
knew to be an honest good-natur’d man, and who, when he had descended to 
write more like one, in the cause of virtue, had been as unfortunate, as others of 
that class); I will grant, I say, that in his Beggar’s Opera, he had more skilfully 
gratify’d the publick taste, than all the brightest authors that eve writ before 
him; and I have sometimes thought, from the modesty of his motto, Nos hec 
novimus esse nihil, that he gave them that performance as a satyr upon the 
depravity of their judgment (as Ben Jonson, of old, was said to give his Bartholo- 
mew-Fair, in ridicule of the vulgar taste, which had disliked his Sejanus), and 
that, by artfully seducing them, to be the champions of the immoralities he 
himself detested, he should be amply reveng’d on their former severity and 
ignorance. This was indeed a triumph! which, even the author of Cato, 
might have envy’d. Cato! ’tis true, succeeded, but reach’d not, by full forty 
days, the progress and applauses of the Beggar’s Opera. Will it, however, admit 
of a question, which of the two compositions a good writer would rather wish 
to have been the author of?” 


After it was thus started on its career, the history of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’”’ 
began its countless variations of texts and casts. Peg Woffington appeared both as 
Polly and Macheath — the latter her first breeches part — while Kitty Clive and 
Mrs. Cibber quarrelled over rival claims, Kitty being the better actress and Mrs. 
Cibber having the better voice. In 1773, we find magistrates declaring that the 
revival of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’’ always was attended by an increase in thievery 
on the highways and in the streets, against which George Colman, then manager of 
Covent Garden, made vigorous protest. When Charles Dickens wrote his preface 
to the 1867 edition of ‘‘Oliver Twist”, he had something to say of the moral effect 
of low life as shown by Gay. He wrote: 


“In every book I know, where such characters are treated of, certain 
allurements and fascinations are thrown around them. Even in ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’, the thieves are represented as leading a life which is rather to be envied 
than otherwise; while Macheath, with all the captivations of command, and the 
devotion of the most beautiful girl and only pure character in the piece, is as 
much to be admired and emulated by weak beholders, as any fine gentleman in 
a red coat who has purchased, as Voltaire says, the right to command a couple of 
thousand men, or so, and to affront death at their head. Johnson’s question, 
whether any man will turn thief because Macheath is reprieved, seems to me 
beside the matter. Iask myself, whether any man will be deterred from turning 
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thief, because of Macheath’s being sentenced to death, and because of the 
existence of Peachum and Lockit; and remembering the captain’s roaring life, 
great appearance, vast success, and strong advantages, I feel assured that 
nobody having a bent that way will take any warning from him, or will see 
anything in the play but a flowery and pleasant road, conducting an honour- 
able ambition, in course of time, to Tyburn Tree.”’ 


By December 3, 1750, with the Murray and Kean company in the Colonies, the 
opera had begun its American career. [See O. G. Sonneck. ‘Early Opera in 
America.””’ New York: G. Schirmer. c. 1915; also Odell’s “Annals of the New 
York Stage’’, vol. 1; Seilhamer’s ‘‘History of the American Theatre”; Eola 
Willis’s ‘“‘The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century.’’] 

In England, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on June 5, 1920, under the 
direction of Mr. Nigel Playfair, British audiences saw demonstrated the never- 
dying freshness of the opera, even though its scenes were twisted and new music 
wasadded. The designs of C. Lovat Fraser brought out the brilliant background of 
color, a background which in years gone by Hogarth had used so effectively in 
several notable pictures. From the date of this revival to June 5, 1922, it piled up 
828 performances, the public giving it a loyalty similar to their love for Gilbert and 
Sullivan. In fact, it possesses to the mind a similar national flaire. The company 
travelled overseas to New York, where, at the Greenwich Village Theatre, on De- 
cember 29, 1920, it met with an equally enthusiastic reception. And another 

company came to New York in 1928. 

As we have suggested, it is the gusto of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’”’, rather than its 
contemporary significance, which appeals to audiences today. The local allusions 
in the Introduction and the text have been copiously explained in annotated editions, 
but even then add little to the quality of the piece which has kept it alive, however 
much such explanation might increase our enlightenment. The satire was well 
aimed and hit so hard then as to do many things, — bring about social reform, since 
it turned attention to Newgate — a “‘Justice’’ before its time; give more power to 
the censor of the stage; do away with the vogue of foreign opera; and, in its varied 
political jibes, it was one of the elements which probably hastened the downfall of 
Walpole. But it also added to the innocent mirth of audiences — the ultimate 
reason for its enduring appeal. In “The Conscious Lovers”’, Steele had given 
impetus to sentimental comedy. Is it not possible that Gay tried, in his scenes of 
burlesque pathos and “‘ happy endings”’, to have fun with the new fashion in drama? 
For, what says the Beggar in the end: ‘Had the play remained as I at first intended, 
it would have carried a most excellent moral. ’T' would have shown that the lower 
sort of people have their vices in a degree as well as the rich, and that they are 
punished for them.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


Breear, PLAYER 


Braear. If Poverty be a Title to 
Poetry, I am sure No-body can dispute 
mine. I own myself of the Company of 
Beggars; and I make one at their 
Weekly Festivals at St. Giles’s. I have 
a small Yearly Salary for my Catches, 
and am welcome to a Dinner there 
whenever I please, which is more than 
most Poets can say. 

Puayrer. As we live by the Muses, 
*tis but Gratitude in us to encourage 
Poetical Merit where-ever we find it. 
The Muses, contrary to all other Ladies, 
pay no Distinction to Dress, and never 
partially mistake the Pertness of Em- 
broidery for Wit, nor the Modesty of 
Want for Dulness. Be the Author who 
he will, we push his Play as far as it*will 
go. So (though you are in Want) I 
wish you Success heartily. 

Breaar. This Piece I own was 
originally writ for the celebrating the 
Marriage of James Chanter and Moll 
Lay, two most excellent Ballad-Singers. 
I have introdue’d the Similes that are 


in all your celebrated Operas: The 
Swallow, the Moth, the Bee, the Ship, 
the Flower, &c. Besides, I have a 
Prison Scene which the Ladies always 
reckon charmingly pathetick. As to 
the Parts, I have observ’d such a nice 
Impartiality to our two Ladies, that it is 
impossible for either of them to take 
Offence. I hope I may be forgiven, that 
I have not made my Opera throughout 
unnatural, like those in vogue; for I 
have no Recitative: Excepting this, 
as I have consented to have neither 
Prologue nor Epilogue, it must be 
allow’d an Opera in all its forms. The 
Piece indeed hath been heretofore 
frequently represented by ourselves in 
our great Room at St. Giles’s, so that T 
cannot too often acknowledge your 
Charity in bringing it now on the 
Stage. 

Puayrer. But I see ’tis time for us to 
withdraw; the Actors are preparing to 
begin. Play away the Overture. 

[Hxeunt] 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


ACT I 


Scene I 


ScENE. — PEacuum’s House 


Pracuvuo sitting at a Table with a large Book of Accounts before him: 


An old Woman cloathed in 
Gray, &e. 


Through all the Employments of Life 
Each Neighbour abuses his Brother ; 
Whore and Rogue they call Husband and 

Wife: ; 
All Professions be-rogue one another. 
The Priest calls the Lawyer a Cheat, 
The Lawyer be-knaves the Divine ; 
-And the Statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his Trade as honest as mine. 


Arr I. 


A Lawyer is an honest Employment, so 
ismine. Like me too he acts in a double 
Capacity, both against Rogues and for 
’em; for ’tis but fitting that we should 
protect and encourage Cheats, since we 
live by them. 


Sczne II 


Pracuum, Finca 


Fincn. Sir, Black Moll hath sent 
word her Tryal comes on in the After- 
noon, and she hopes you will order 
Matiers so as to bring her off. 

Pracu. Why, she may plead her 
Belly at worst; to my Knowledge she 
hath taken care of that Security. But 
as the Wench is very active and indus- 
trious, you may satisfy her that I'll soften 
the Evidence. : 

Fircn. Tom Gagg, Sir, is found 
guilty. 

Pracu. A lazy Dog! When I took 
him the time before, I told him what he 
would come to if he did not mend his 
Hand. Thisis Death without Reprieve. 
I may venture to Book him. [Writes] For 
Tom Gagg, forty Pounds. Let Betty 
Sly know that I’ll save her from Trans- 


portation, for I can get more by her 
staying in England. 

Fitcw. Betty hath brought more 
Goods into our Lock to-year than any 
five of the Gang; and in truth, ’tis a 
pity to lose so good a Customer. 

Pracu. If none of the Gang take her 
off, she may, in the common course of 
Business, live a Twelve-month longer. 
I love to let Women scape. A good 
Sportsman always lets the Hen Par- 
tridges fly, because the breed of the Game 
depends upon them. Besides, here the 
Law allows us no Reward; there is 
nothing to be got by the Death of 
Women — except our Wives. 

Fitce. Without dispute, she is a 
fine Woman! ’T'was to her I was 
oblig’d for my Edueation, and (to say 
a bold Word) she hath train’d up more 
young Fellows to the Business than the 
Gaming-table. 

Pracu. Truly, Filch, thy Obser- 
vation is right. We and the Surgeons 
are more beholden to Women than all 
the Professions besides. 


Arr Ii. The bonny grey-ey’d Morn, &e. 


Fincu. ’Tis Woman that seduces all 
Mankind, 
“Ege we first were taught the wheedling 
rts: 
Her very Eyes can cheat; when most she’s 
kind, 
She tricks us of our Money with our 
Hearts. 
For her, like Wolves by night we roam for 
Prey, 
And practise ev’ry Fraud to bribe her 
harms ; 
For Suits of Love, like Law, are won by Pay, 
And Beauty must be fee’d into our Arms. 
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Pracn. But make haste to Newgate, 
Boy, and let my Friends know what I 


intend; for I love to make them easy 


one way or other. 

Fitcn. When a Gentleman is long 
kept in suspence, Penitence may break 
his Spirit ever after. Besides, Certainty 
gives a Man a good Air upon his Tryal, 
and makes him risque another without 
Fear or Scruple. But Dll away, for 
’tis a Pleasure to be the Messenger of 
Comfort to Friends in Affliction. 


Scene III 
PrAcHUM 


But ’tis now high time to look about 
me for a decent Execution against next 
Sessions. Ihatealazy Rogue, by whom 
one can get nothing ’til he is hang’d. 
A Register of the Gang, [Reading] Crook- 
finger’d Jack. A Year and a half in the 
Service; Let me see how much the 
Stock owes to his Industry; one, two, 
three, four, five Gold Watches, and 
seven Silver ones. A mighty clean- 
handed Fellow! Sixteen Snuff-boxes, 
five of them of true Gold. Six dozen 
of Handkerchiefs, four  silver-hilted 
Swords, half a dozen of Shirts, three 
Tye-Perriwigs, and a Piece of Broad 
Cloth. Considering these are only the 
Fruits of his leisure Hours, I don’t know 
a prettier Fellow, for no Man alive hath 
@ more engaging Presence of Mind upon 
the Road. Wat Dreary, alias Brown 
Will, an irregular Dog, who hath an 
underhand way of disposing of his 
Goods. - Ill try him only for a Sessions 
or two longer upon his good Behaviour. 
Harry Padington, a poor petty-larceny 
Rascal, without the least Genius; that 
Fellow, though he were to live these six 
Months, will never come to the Gallows 
with any Credit. Slippery Sam; he 
goes off the néxt Sessions, for the Villain 
hath the Impudence to have views of 
following his Trade as a Taylor, which 
he calls an honest Employment. Mat 
of the Mint; listed not above a Month 
ago, a promising sturdy Fellow, and 
diligent in his way; somewhat too bold 
and hasty, and may raise good Con- 
tributions on the Publick, if he does not 
cut himself short by Murder. Tom 
Tipple, a guzzling soaking Sot, who is 
always too drunk to stand himself, or to 
make others stand. A Cart is abso- 
lutely necessary for him. Robin of Bag- 
shot, alias Gorgon, alias Bluff Bob, alias 
Carbuncle, alias Bob Booty. 


Scene IV 


Preacuum, Mrs. Pracoum 


Mrs. Peacn. What of Bob Booty, 
Husband? I hope nothing bad hath 
betided him. You know, my Dear, he’s 
a favourite Customer of mine. T'was 
he made me a Present of this Ring. 

Praca. I-haveset his Name down in 
the Black-List, that’s all, my Dear; 
he spends his Life among Women, and 
as soon as his Money is gone, one or 
other of the Ladies will hang him for 
the Reward, and there’s forty Pound 
lost to us for-ever. 

Mrs. Peacu. You know, my Dear, 
I never meddle in matters of Death; I 
always leave those Affairs to you. 
Women indeed are bitter bad Judges in 
these cases, for they are so partial to 
the Brave that they think.every Man 
handsome who is going to the Camp or 
the Gallows. 


Arr III. Cold and Raw, &e. 


If any Wench Venus’s Girdle wear, 
Though she be never so ugly; 
Lillys and Roses will quickly appear, 
And her Face look wond’rous smuggly. 
Beneath the left Ear so fit but a Cord, 
(A Rope so charming a Zone is!) 
The Youth in his Cart hath the: Air of 
a Lord, 
And we cry, There dies an Adonis! 


But really, Husband, you should not be 
too hard-hearted, for you never had a 
finer, braver set of Men than at present. 
We have not had a Murder among them 
all, these seven Months. And truly, my 
Dear, that is a great Blessing. 

Pracu. What a dickens is the 
Woman always a whimpring about 
Murder for? No Gentleman is ever 
look’d upon the worse for killing a Man 
in his own Defence; and if Business 
cannot be carried on without it, what 
would you have a Gentleman do? 

Mrs. Peacu. If I am in the wrong, 
my Dear, you must excuse me, for No- 
body can help the Frailty of an over- 
scrupulous Conscience. 

Pracu. Murder is as fashionable a 
Crime as a Man can be guilty of. How 
many fine Gentlemen have we in New- 
gate every Year, purely upon that Ar- 
ticle! If they have wherewithal to 
persuade the Jury to bring it in Man- 
slaughter, what are they the worse for 
it? So, my Dear, have done upon this 
Subject. Was Captain Macheath here 
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this Morning, for the Bank-notes he left 
with you last Week? 

Mrs. Peacw. Yes, my Dear; and 
though the Bank hath stopt Payment, 
he was so cheerful and so agreeable! 
Sure there is not a finer Gentleman upon 
the Road than the Captain! If he 
comes from Bagshot at any reasonable 
Hour he hath promis’d to make one this 
Evening with Polly and me, and Bob 
Booty, at a Party of Quadrille. Pray, 
my Dear, is the Captain rich? 

Pracu. The Captain keeps too good 
Company ever to grow rich. Mary- 
bone and the Chocolate-houses are his 
undoing. The Man that proposes to 
get Money by Play should have the 
Education of a fine Gentleman, and be 
train’d up to it from his Youth. 

Mrs. Pracu. Really, I am sorry 
upon Polly’s Account the Captain hath 
not more Discretion. What business 
hath he to keep Company with Lords 
and Gentlemen? he should leave them 
to prey upon one another. 

Preacu. Upon Polly’s Account! 
What, a Plague, does the Woman mean? 
— Upon Polly’s Account! 

Mrs. Pracu. Captain Macheath is 
very fond of the Girl. 

Pracu. And what then? 

Mrs. Peacn. If I have any Skill in 
the Ways of Women, I am sure Polly 
thinks him a very pretty Man. 

Praca. And what then? You 
would not be so mad to have the Wench 
marry him! Gamesters and Highway- 
men are generally very good to their 
Whores, but they are very Devils to 
their Wives. 

Mrs. Peacw. But if Polly should be 
in love, how should we help her, or how 
ean she help herself? Poor Girl, I am 
in the utmost Concern about her. 


Arr IV. Why is your faithful Slave 
isdain’d? &ce. 


If Love the Virgin’s Heart invade, 

How, like a Moth, the simple Maid 
Still plays about the Flame! 

If soon she be not made a Wife, : 

Her Honour’s sing’d, and then for Life, 
She’s — what I dare not name. 


Pracn. Look ye, Wife. A hand- 
some Wench in our way of Business is 
as profitable as at the Bar of a Temple 
Coffee-House, who looks upon it as her 
livelihood to grant every Liberty but one. 
You see I would indulge the Girl as far as 
prudently we can. In any thing, but 


Marriage! After that, my Dear, how 
shall we be safe? Are we not then in 
her Husband’s Power? Fora Husband 
hath the absolute Power over all a 
Wife’s Secrets but her own. If the Girl 
had the Discretion of a Court Lady, 
who can have a dozen young Fellows 
at her Ear without complying with 
one, I should not matter it; but Polly 
is Tinder, and a Spark will at once set 
her on a Flame. Married! If the 
Wench does not know her own Profit, 
sure she knows her own Pleasure better 
than to make herself a Property! My 
Daughter to me should be, like a Court 
Lady to a Minister of State, a Key to 
the whole Gang. Married! If the 
Affair is not already done, I’ll terrify her 
from it, by the Example of our Neigh- 
bours. 

Mrs. Pracnu. May-hap, my Dear, 
you may injure the Girl. She loves to 
imitate the fine Ladies, and she may 
only allow the Captain Liberties in the 
View of Interest. 

Pracu. But ’tis your Duty, my 
Dear, to warn the Girl against her Ruin, 
and to instruct her how to make the 
most of her Beauty. I'll go to her this 
moment, and sift her. In the mean 
time, Wife, rip out the Coronets and 
Marks of these dozen of Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, for I can dispose of them 
this Afternoon to a Chap in the City. 


Scene V 


Mrs. Preacnum 


fF Never was a Man more out of the 
way in an Argument than my Husband! 
Why must our Polly, forsooth, differ 
from her Sex, and love only her Hus- 
band? And why must Polly’s Marriage, 
contrary to all Observation, make her the 
less followed by other Men? All Men 
are Thieves in Love, and like a Woman 
the better for being another’s Property. 


Arr VY. Of all the simple Things we 
do, &e. 


A Maid is like the golden Oar, 
Which hath Guineas intrinsical in’t, 

Whose Worth is never known, before 
It is try’d and imprest in the Mint. 


A Wife's like a Guinea in Gold, 
Stampt with the Name of her Spouse; 
Now here, now there; is bought, or is 
sold ; 
And is current in every House. 
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Scpne VI or to Miss Polly; for I promis’d her 
I would not tell. 
Mrs. Peacuum, Finicu Mrs. Peacu. But when the Honour 
of our Family is concern’d — 
Mrs. Praca. Come hither, Filch. Fincu. I shall lead a sad Life with 


I am as fond of this Child, as though my 
Mind misgave me he were my own. 
He hath as fine a Hand at picking a 
Pocket as a Woman, and is as nimble- 
finger’d as a Juggler. If an unlucky 
Session does not cut the Rope of thy 
Life, I pronounce, Boy, thou wilt be a 
great Man in History. Where was your 
Post last Night, my Boy? 

Fince. I ply’d at the Opera, 
Madam; and considering ’twas neither 
dark nor rainy, so that there was no 
great Hurry in getting Chairs and 
Coaches, made a tolerable hand on’t. 
These seven Handkerchiefs, Madam. 

Mrs. Peacu. Colour’d ones, I see. 
They are of sure Sale from our Ware- 
house at Redress among the Sea- 
men. 

Fincu. And this Snuff-box. 

Mrs. Pracu. Set in Gold! A pretty 


Encouragement this to a young 
Beginner. : 
Fincw. IJ had a fair tug at a charming 


Gold Watch. Pox take the Taylors 
for making the Fobs so deep and nar- 
row! It stuck by the way, and I was 
fore’d to make my Escape under a 
Coach. Really, Madam, I fear I shall 
be cut off in the Flower of my Youth, 
so that every now and then (since I was 
pumpt) I have thoughts of taking up 
and going to Sea. 

Mrs. Peacu. You should go to 
Hockley in the Hole, and to Marybone, 
Child, to learn Valour. These are the 
Schools that have bred so many brave 
Men. I thought, Boy, by this time, 
thou hadst lost Fear as well as Shame. 
Poor Lad! how little does he know as 
yet of the Old-Baily! For the first 
Fact I’ll insure thee from being hang’d ; 
and going to Sea, Filch, will come time 
enough upon a Sentence of Transporta- 
tion. But now, since you have nothing 
better to do, ev’n go to your Book, and 
learn your Catechism; for really a 
Man makes but an ill Figure in the 
Ordinary’s Paper, who cannot give a 
satisfactory Answer to his Questions. 
But, hark you, my Lad. Don’t tell 
me a Lye; for you know I hate a Lyar. 
Do you know of any thing that hath past 
between Captain Macheath and our 
Polly? 

Fitcw. I beg you, Madam, don’t ask 
me; for I must either tell a Lye to you 


Miss Polly, if ever she come to know that 
I told you. Besides, I would not will- 
ingly forfeit my own Honour by betray- 
ing any body. 

rs. Pracu. Yonder comes my 
Husband and Polly. Come, Filch, you 
shall go with me into my own Room, and 
tell me the whole Story. I'll give thee 
a most delicious Glass of a Cordial that 
I keep for my own drinking. 


Scene VII 
Preacuum, Pouiy 


Potiy. I know as well as any of the 
fine Ladies how to make the most of my 
self and of my Man too. A Woman 
knows how to be mercenary, though 
she hath never been in a Court or at an 
Assembly. We have it in our Natures, 
Papa. If I allow Captain Macheath 
some trifling Liberties, I have this 
Watch and other visible Marks of his 
Favour to show for it. A Girl who can- 
not grant some Things, and refuse what 
is most material, will make but a poor 
hand of her Beauty, and soon be thrown 
upon the Common. 


Arr VI. What shall I do to show how 


much I love her, &e. 


Virgins are like the fair Flower in its 
Lustre, 

Which in the Garden enamels the Ground; 

Near tt the Bees in Play flutter and 
cluster, 

And gaudy Butterflies frolick around. 

But, when once pluck’d, ’tis no longer 
alluring, 

To Covent-Garden ’tis sent, (as yet sweet,) 

There fades, and shrinks, and grows past 
all enduring, 

peat shine, and dies, and is trod under 
eet. 


Praca. You know, Polly, I am not 
against your toying and trifling with a 
Customer in the way of Business, or to 
get out a Secret, orso. But if I find out 
that you have play’d the fool and are 
married, you Jade you, I’ll cut your 
velees Hussy. Now you know my 
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Scene VIII 


Pracuum, Potty, Mrs. Peacuum 


Air VII. 


Mrs. Peacuum, in a very great Passion 


Oh London is a fine Town 


Our Polly is a sad Slut! nor heeds what 
we taught her. 

I wonder any Man alive will ever rear a 
Daughter! 

For she must have both Hoods and Gowns, 
and Hoops to swell her Pride, 

With Scarfs and Stays, and Gloves and 
Lace; and she will have Men beside ; 

And when she’s drest with Care and Cost, 
all-tempting, fine and gay, 

As Men should serve a Cowcumber, she 
flings herself away. 

Our Polly is a sad Slut, &c. 


You Baggage! you Hussy! you incon- 
siderate Jade! had you been hang’d, it 
would not have vex’d me, for that might 
have been your Misfortune; but to do 
such a mad thing by Choice! The 
Wench is married, Husband. 

Pracu. Married! The Captain is 
- a bold Man, and will risque any thing 
for Money; to be sure he believes her a 
Fortune. Do you think your Mother 
and I should have liv’d comfortably so 
long together, if ever we had been 
married? Baggage! 

Mrs. Peace. I knew she was al- 
ways a proud Slut; and now the Wench 
hath play’d the Fool and married, be- 
eause forsooth she would do like the 
Gentry. Can you support the Expence 
of 4 Husband, Hussy, in gaming, drink- 
ing and whoring? have you Money 
enough to carry on the daily Quarrels 
of Man and Wife about who shall squan- 
der most? There are not many Hus- 
bands and Wifes, who can bear the 
Charges of plaguing one another in a 
handsome way. If you must be 
married, could you introduce no-body 
into our Family but a Highwayman? 
Why, thou foolish Jade, thou wilt be as 
ill-us’d, and as much neglected, as if 
thou hadst married a Lord! 

Pracu. Let not your Anger, my 
Dear, break through the Rules of 
Decency, for the Captain looks upon 
himself in the Military Capacity, as a 
Gentleman by his Profession. Besides 
what he hath already, I know he is in a 
fair way of getting, or of dying; and 
both these ways, let me tell you, are 
most excellent Chances fora Wife. Tell 
me, Hussy, are you ruin’d or no? 


Mrs. Pracu. With Polly’s Fortune, 
she might very well have gone off to a 
Person of Distinction. Yes, that you 
might, you pouting Slut! 

Pracu. What, is the Wench dumb? 
Speak, or I’ll make you plead by squeez- 
ing out an Answer from you. Are you 
really bound Wife to him, or are you 
only upon liking? [Pinches her] 

Potty. Oh! [Screaming] 

Mrs. Pracu. How the Mother is 
to be pitied who hath handsome 
Daughters! Locks, Bolts, Bars, and 
Lectures of Morality are nothing to 
them: They break through them all. 
They have as much Pleasure in cheating 
a Father and Mother, as in cheating at 
Cards. 

Pracu. Why, Polly, I shall soon 
know if you are married, by Macheath’s 
keeping from our House. 


Arr VIII. Grim King of the Ghosts, &e. 
Potty. Can Love be controul’d by 
Advice ? 


Will Cupid our Mothers obey ? 
Though my Heart were as frozen as Ice, 
At his Flame ’twould have melted away. 


When he kist me so closely he prest, 
’*Twas so sweet that I must have com- 


ply’d: 
So I thought it both safest and best 
To marry, for fear you should chide. 


Mrs. Pracu. Then all the Hopes of 
our Family are gone for ever and ever! 

Pracu. And Macheath may hang 
his Father and Mother-in-Law, in hope 
to get into their Daughter’s Fortune. 

Pouty. I did not marry him (as ’tis 
the Fashion) cooly and deliberately for 
Honour or Money. But, I love him. 

Mrs. Peacu. Love him! worse and 
worse! I thought the Girl had been 
better bred. Oh Husband, Husband! 
her Folly makes me mad! my Head 
swims! I’m distracted! I can’t sup- 
port myself — Oh! [Faints] 

Pracu. See, Wench, to what a Con- 
dition you have redue’d your poor 
Mother! a Glass of Cordial, this instant. 
How the poor Woman takes it to Heart ! 

[PoLxy goes out, and returns with it] 

Ah, Hussy, now this is the only Com- 
fort your Mother has left! 

Potty. Give her another Glass, 
Sir; my Mama drinks double the Quan- 
tity whenever she is out of Order. This, 
you see, fetches her. 

Mrs. Peacu. The Girl shows such a 
Readiness, and so much Concern, that 
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I could almost find in my Heart to for- 


give her. 


Arr IX. O Jenny, O Jenny, where hast 
thou been 


O Polly, you might have toy’d and kist. 
By keeping Men off, you keep them on. 
Potuy. But he so teaz’d me, 
And he so pleas’d me, 
What I did, you must have done. 


Mrs. Pracu. Not with a Highway- 
man. — You sorry Slut! ; 

Preacn. A Word with you, Wife. 
’Tis no new thing for a Wench to take 
Man without consent of Parents. You 
know ’tis the Frailty of Woman, my 
Dear. 

Mrs. Peacu. Yes, indeed, the Sex is 
frail. But the first time a Woman is 
frail, she should be somewhat nice me- 
thinks, for then or never is the time to 
make her Fortune. After that, she 
hath nothing to do but to guard herself 
from being found out, and she may do 
what she pleases. 

Pracu. Make your self a little easy ; 
I have a Thought shall soon set all 
Matters again to rights. Why so 
melancholy, Polly? since what is done 
cannot be undone, we must all en- 
deavour to make the best of it. 

Mrs. Peacu. Well, Polly; as far as 
one Woman can forgive another, I for- 
give thee. — Your Father is too fond 
of you, Hussy. 


Potty. Then all my Sorrows are at 
an end. 
Mrs. Praca. A_ mighty likely 


Speech in troth, for a Wench who is just 
married ! 


Arr X. Thomas, I cannot, &e. 


Pouty. 
tost ; 

Yet afraid to put in to Land; 
For seiz’d in the Port the Vessel’s lost, 
Whose Treasure is contreband. 

The Waves are laid, 

My Duty’s paid. 
O Joy beyond Expression! 

Thus, safe a-shore, 

I ask no more, 
My All is in my Possession. 


I, like a Ship in Storms, was 


Pracu. I hear Customers in t’other 
Room; Go, talk with ’em, Polly; but 
come to us again, as soon as they are 
gone. — But, heark ye, Child, if ’tis the 
Gentleman who was here “Yesterday 


about the Repeating-Watch; say, you 
believe we can’t get Intelligence of it, 
till to-morrow. For I lent it to Suky 
Straddle, to make a Figure with it to- 
night at a Tavern in Drury-Lane. If 
t’other Gentleman calls for the Silver- 


hilted Sword; you know Beetle-brow’d 


Jemmy hath it on, and he doth not come 
from Tunbridge till Tuesday Night; so 
that it cannot be had till then. 


Scene IX 
Preacuum, Mrs. Preacnuum 


Pracu. Dear Wife, be a little paci- 
fied. Don’t let your Passion run away 
with your Senses. Polly, I grant you, 
hath done a rash thing. 

Mrs. Pracu. If she had had only an 
Intrigue with the Fellow, why the very 
best Families have excus’d and huddled 
up a Frailty of that sort. ’Tis Mar- 
Tnee, Husband, that makes it a Blem- 
ish. 

Pracu. But Money, Wife, is the true 
Fuller’s Earth for Reputations, there 
is not a Spot or a Stain but what it can 
take out. A rich Rogue now-a-days is 
fit Company for any Gentleman; and 
the World, my Dear, hath not such a 
Contempt for Roguery as you imagine. 
I tell you, Wife, I can make this Match 
turn to our Advantage. 

Mrs. Preacu. I am very sensible, 
Husband, that Captain Macheath is 
worth Money, but I am in doubt 
whether he hath not two or three Wives 
already, and then if he should dye in a 
Session or two, Polly’s Dower would 
come into Dispute. 

Pracu. That, indeed, isa Point which 
ought to be consider’ d. 


Arr XI. A Soldier and a Sailor 


A Fox may steal your Hens, Sir, 
A Whore your Health and Pence, Sir, 
Your Daughter rob your Chest, Sir, 
Your Wife may steal your Rest, Sir, 
A Thief your Goods and Plate. 
But this is all but picking ; 
With Rest, Pence, Chest and Chicken, 
It ever was decreed, Sir, 
If Lawyer’s Hand is fee’d, Sir, 
He steals your whole Estate. 


The Lawyers are bitter Enemies to 
those in our Way. They don’t care 
that any Body should get a Clandestine 
Livelihood but themselves. 
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ScEnE X 
Mrs. Pracuum, Peacuum, Potty 


Potty. ’Twas only Nimming Ned. 
He brought in a Damask Window-Cur- 
tain, a Hoop-Petticoat, a Pair of Silver 
Candlesticks, a Perriwig, and one Silk 
Stocking, from the Fire that happen’d 
last Night. 

Pracu. There is not a Fellow that is 
cleverer in his way, and saves more 
Goods out of the Fire than Ned. But 
now, Polly, to your Affair; for Matters 
must not be left as they are. You aré 
married then, it seems? 


Potuy. Yes, Sir. 

Pracu. And how do you propose to 
live, Child? 

Potty. Like other Women, Sir, upon 


the Industry of my Husband. 

Mrs. Pracne. What, is the Wench 
turn’d Fool? A Highwayman’s Wife, 
like a Soldier’s, hath as little of his Pay, 
as of his Company. 

Pracu. And had not you the com- 
mon Views of a Gentlewoman in your 
Marriage, Polly? 

Potty. I don’t know what you 
mean, Sir. 

Preacu. Of a Jointure, and of being 
a Widow. 

Poxtuy. But I love him, Sir: how 
then could I have Thoughts of parting 
with him? 

Pracu. Parting with him! Why, 
that is the whole Scheme and Intention 
of all Marriage Articles. The comfort- 
able Estate of Widow-hood, is the only 
hope that keeps up a Wife’s Spirits. 
Where is the Woman who would seruple 
to be a Wife, if she had it in her Power 
to be a Widow whenever she pleas’d? 
If you have any Views of this sort, Polly, 
I shall think the Match not so very 
unreasonable. 


Potuy. How I dread to hear your 
Advice! Yet I must beg you to explain 
yourself. 

Pracu. Secure what he hath got, 


have him peach’d the next Sessions, 
and then at once you are made a rich 


Widow. 
Potty. What, murder the Man I 
love! The Blood runs cold at my Heart 


with the very Thought of it. 

Preacu. Fye, Polly! What hath 
Murder to do in the Affair? Since the 
thing sooner or later must happen, I 
dare say, the Captain himself would 
like that we should get the Reward for 
his Death sooner. than a Stranger. 


Why, Polly, the Captain knows, that 
as ’tis his Employment to rob, so ’tis 
ours to take Robbers; every Man in 
his Business. So that there is no Malice 
in the Case. 

Mrs. Praca. Ay, Husband, now 
you have nick’d the Matter. To have 
him peach’d is the only thing could ever 
make me forgive her. 


Arr XII. Now ponder well, ye Par- 
ents dear 
Potty. Oh, ponder well! be not 
severe ; 


So save a wretched Wife! 
For on the Rope that hangs my Dear 
Depends poor Polly’s Life. 


Mrs. Pracu. But your Duty to 
your Parents, Hussy, obliges you to 
hang him. What would many a Wife 
give for such an Opportunity ! 

Potty. What is a Jointure, what is 
Widow-hood tome? I know my Heart. 
I cannot survive him. 


Air XIII. Le printemps rappelle aux 
armes 


The Turtle thus with plaintive crying, 
Her Lover dying, 

The Turtle thus with plaintive crying, 
Laments her Dove. 

Down she drops quite spent with sighing, 

Patr’d in Death, as pair’d in Love. 


Thus, Sir, it will happen to your poor 


Polly. 

Mrs. Praca. What, is the Fool in 
love in earnest then? I hate thee for 
being particular: Why, Wench, thou 
art a Shame to thy very Sex. 

Potty. But hear me, Mother. — 
If you ever lov’d — 

Mrs. Pracu. Those cursed Play- 
books she reads have been her Ruin. 
One Word more, Hussy, and I shall 
knock your Brains out, if you have any. 

Pracu. Keep out of the way, Polly, 
for fear of Mischief, and consider of 
what is propos’d to you. 

Mrs. Peacu. Away, Hussy. Hang 
your Husband, and be dutiful. 


Scene XI 


Mrs. Preacnum, PEAcHUM 


[Potty listning] 
The Thing, Husband, 


Mes. PEAcH. 
For the sake 


must and shall be done. 
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of Intelligence we must take other 
Measures, and have him peach’d the 
next Session without her Consent. Ifshe 
will not know her Duty, we know ours. 

Pracu. But really, my Dear, it 
grieves one’s Heart to take off a great 
Man. When I consider his Personal 
Bravery, his fine Stratagem, how much 
we have already got by him, and how 
much more we may get, methinks I 
can’t find in my Heart to have a Hand 
in his Death. I wish you could have 
made Polly undertake it. 

Mrs. Peacu. But in a Case of Ne- 
cessity — our own Lives are in danger. 

Pracu. Then, indeed, we must com- 
ply with the Customs of the World, and 
make Gratitude give way to Interest. 
— He shall be taken off. 

Mrs. Pracu. I'll undertake to man- 
age Polly. 

Pracu. And I’ll prepare Matters for 
the Old-Baily. 


Scene XIT 


Potty. Now I’m a Wretch, indeed. 
— Methinks I see him already in the 
Cart, sweeter and more lovely than the 
Nosegay in his Hand!—TI hear the 
Crowd extolling his Resolution and 
Intrepidity!— What Vollies of Sighs 
are sent from the Windows of Holborn, 
that so comely a Youth should be 
brought to disgrace! — I see him at the 
Tree! The whole Circle are in Tears! 
—even Buichers weep! — Jack Ketch 
himself hesitates to perform his Duty, 
and would be glad to lose his Fee, by a 
Reprieve. What then will become of 
Polly !— As yet I may inform him of 
their Design, and aid him in his Escape. 
—It shall be so. — But then he flies, 
absents himself, and I bar my self from 
his dear, dear Conversation! That too 
will distract me. — If he keep out of the 
way, my Papa and Mama may in time 
relent, and we may be happy. — If he 
stays, he is hang’d, and then he is lost 
for ever! — He intended to lye con- 
ceal’d in my Room, ’till the Dusk of the 
Evening: If they are abroad, I’ll this 
Instant let him out, lest some Accident 
should prevent him. [Exit, and returns] 


Scrne XIII 
Potty, Macunata 
Air XIV. Pretty Parrot, say — 


Macau. Pretty Polly, say, 
When I was away, 


Did your Fancy never stray 
To some newer Lover ? 
Potty. Without Disguise, 
Heaving Sighs, 

Doating Eyes, 

My constant Heart discover. 

Fondly let me loll! 


Macu. O pretty, pretty Poll. 
Potty. And are you as fond as ever, 
my Dear? 


Macu. Suspect my Honour, my 
Courage, suspect any thing but my 
Love. — May my Pistols miss Fire, and 
my Mare slip her Shoulder while I am 
pursu’d, if I ever forsake thee! 

Potty. Nay, my Dear, I have no 
Reason to doubt you, for I find in the 
Romance you lent me, none of the great 
Heroes were ever false in Love. 


Arr XV. Pray, Fair One, be kind — 


Macu. My Heart was so free, 
It rov’d like the Bee, 
*Till Polly my Passion requited ; 
I sipt each Flower, 
I chang’d ev’ry Hour, 
But here ev’ry Flower is United. 


Potty. Were you_ sentene’d to 
Transportation, sure, my Dear, you 
could not leave me behind you — could 
you? 

Macu. Is there any Power, any 
Force that could tear me from thee? 
You might sooner tear a Pension out of 
the Hands of a Courtier, a Fee from a 
Lawyer, a pretty Woman from a Look- 
ing-glass, or any Woman from Quadrille. 
— But to tear me from thee is im- 
possible ! 


Arr XVI. Over the Hills and far 
away. 


Were I laid on Greenland’s Coast, 
And in my Arms embrac’d my Lass; 
Warm amidst eternal Frost, 
Too soon the Half Year’s Night would 
pass. 
Potty. Were I sold on Indian Soil, 
Soon as the burning Day was clos’d, 
I could mock the sultry Toil, 
When on my Charmer’s Breast repos’d. 


oe And I would love you all the 

Day, 

Pon, Every Night would kiss and 
play, 

Macz. If with me you'd fondly stray 

Potuy. Over the Hills and far away. 
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Potty. Yes, I would go with thee. 
But oh!—how shall I speak it? I 
must be torn from thee. We must 
part. 

Macu. How! Part! 

Potty. We must, we must. — My 
Papa and Mama are set against thy 
Life. They now, even now are in Search 
after thee. They are preparing Evi- 
dence against thee. Thy Life depends 
upon a Moment. 


Arr XVII. Gin thou wert mine awn 
hing — 


O what Pain it is to part! 

Can I leave thee, can I leave thee? 

O what Pain it is to part! 

Can thy Polly ever leave thee? 

But lest Death my Love should thwart, 

And bring thee to the fatal Cart, 

Thus I tear thee from my bleeding Heart! 
Fly hence, and let me leave thee. 


One Kiss and then—one Kiss — be- 
gone — farewell. 

Macu. My Hand, my Heart, my 
. Dear, is so rivited to thine, that I can- 
not unloose my Hold. 

Potuy. But my Papa may intercept 
thee, and then I should lose the very 
glimmering of Hope. A few Weeks, 
perhaps, may reconcile us all. Shall 
thy Polly hear from thee? 


Macxu. Must I then go? 

Potuy. And will not Absence change 
your Love? 

Macxz. If you doubt it, let me stay 
— and be hang’d. 

Potty. O how I fear! how I 


tremble ! — Go — but when Safety will 
give you leave, you will be sure to see me 
again; for ’till then Polly is wretched. 


Arr XVIII. O the Broom, &ce. 


[Parting, and looking back at each 
other with fondness; he at one 
Door, she at the other] 
Macu. The Miser thus a Shilling 
sees, 
Which he’s oblig’d to pay, 
With Sighs resigns it by degrees, 
And fears ’tis gone for aye. 


Potty. The Boy, thus, 
Sparrow’s flown, 
The Bird in Silence eyes; 
But soon as out of Sight ’tis gone, 
Whines, whimpers, sobs and cries. 


when his 


ACT II 
Scene I.—A Tavern near Newgate 


JemMy TwitcHer, CRooK-FINGER’D 
Jack, Wat Dreary, Rosin of 
BacsHot, Nimming Nep, Henry 
Papineton, Matr or tHe Mint, 
Bren Bupas, and the rest of the 
Gane, at the Table, with Wine, 
Brandy and Tobacco 


Bren. But pr’ythee, Matt, what is 
become of thy Brother Tom? I have 
not seen him since my Return from 
Transportation. 

Marr. Poor Brother Tom had an 
Accident this time Twelvemonth, and 
so clever a made Fellow he was, that I 
could not save him from those fleaing 
Rascals the Surgeons; and now, poor 
Man, he is among the Otamys at Sur- 
geon’s Hall. 

Bren. So it seems, his Time was 
come. 

Jzm. But the present Time is ours, 
and no Body alive hath more. Why are 
the Laws levell’d at us? are we more 
dishonest than the rest of Mankind? 
What we win, Gentlemen, is our own 
by the Law of Arms, and the Right of 
Conquest. 

Crook. Where shall we find such 
another Set of practical Philosophers, 
who to a Man are above the Fear of 
Death? 

War. Sound Men, and true! 

Rosin. Of try’d Courage, and inde- 
fatigable Industry ! 

Nep. Who is there here that would 
not dye for his Friend ? 

Harry. Who is there here that 
would betray him for his Interest? 

Mar. Show me a Gang of Courtiers 
that can say as much. 

Bren. We are for a just Partition of 
the World, for every Man hath a Right 
to enjoy Life. 

Mart. We retrench the Superfluities 
of Mankind. The World is avaritious, 
and I hate Avarice. A covetous fellow, 
like a Jack-daw, steals what he was 
never made to enjoy, for the sake of 
hiding it. These are the Robbers of 
Mankind, for Money was made for the 
Free-hearted and Generous, and where 
is the injury of taking from another, 
what he hath not the Heart to make 
use of ? 

Jem. Our several Stations for the 
Day are fixt. Good luck attend us all. 
Fill the Glasses. 
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Arr I. Fill ev’ry Glass, &e. 


Marr. Fill ev’ry Glass, for Wine in- 
spires us, 
And fires us 
With Courage, Love and Joy. 
Women and Wine should Life employ. 
Is there ought else on Earth desirous ? 


CuHorvs. Fill ev’ry Glass, &c. 


Scene II 
[To them enter MacueEatu] 


Macxu. Gentlemen, well met. My 
Heart hath been with you this Hour; 
but an unexpected Affair hath detain’d 
me. No Ceremony, I beg you. 

Mart. We were just breaking up to 
go upon Duty. Am I to have the Hon- 
our of taking the Air with you, Sir, this 
Evening upon the Heath? I drink a 
Dram now and then with the Stage- 
Coachmen in the way of Friendship and 
Intelligence; and I know that about 
this Time there will be Passengers upon 
the Western Road, who are worth 
speaking with. 


Macu. I was to have been of that 
Party — but — 
Mart. But what, Sir? 


Macu. Is there any man who sus- 
pects my Courage? 


Mart. We have all been witnesses 
of it. 

Macs. My Honour and Truth to 
the Gang? 

Mart. I'll be answerable for it. 

Macu. In the Division of our Booty, 


have I ever shown the least Marks of 
Avarice or Injustice? 

Marr. By these Questions some- 
thing seems to have ruffled you. Are 
any of us suspected? 

Macu. I have a fixt Confidence, 
Gentlemen, in you all, as Men of Hon- 
our, and as such I value and respect you. 
Peachum is a Man that is useful to us. 

Marr. Is he about to play us any 
foul Play? I'll shoot him through the 
Head. 

Mac. I beg you, Gentlemen,’ act 
with Conduct and Discretion. A Pistol 
is your last resort. : 

Matt. He knows nothing of this 
Meeting. 

Macu. Business cannot go on with- 
out him. He is a Man who knows the 
World, and is a necessary Agent to us. 
We have had a slight Difference, and till 
it is accommodated I shall be oblig’d 
to keep out of his way. Any private 


Dispute of mine shall be of no ill con- 
sequence to my Friends. You must 
continue to act under his Direction, for 
the moment we break loose from him, 
our Gang is ruin’d. 

Marr. As a Bawd to a Whore, I 
grant you, he is to us of great Con- 
venience. 

Macnu. Make him believe I have 
quitted the Gang, which I can never do 
but with Life. At our private Quarters 
I will continue to meet you. A Week or 
so will probably reconcile us. 

Marr. Your Instructions shail be 
observ’d. ’Tis now high time for us to 
repair to our several Duties; so till the 
Evening at our Quarters in Moor-fields 
we bid you farewell. 

Macs. Ishall wish my self with you. 
Success attend you. 

[Sits down melancholy at the Table} 


Arr Ii. March in Rinaldo, with Drums 
and Trumpets 
Mart. Let us take the Road. 
Hark! I hear the sound of Coaches! 


The hour of Attack approaches, 
To your Arms, brave Boys, and load. 
See the Ball I hold! 
Let the Chymists toil like Asses, 
Our fire their fire surpasses, 
And turns all our Lead to Gold. 


[The Gana, rang’d in the Front of 
the Stage, load their Pistols, 
and stick them under their 
Girdles; then go off singing the 
first Part in Chorus] 


Scpne III 
Macueatu, DRAWER 


Macn. What a Fool is a fond 
Wench! Polly is most confoundedly 
bit. — I love the Sex. And a Man who 
loves Money, might as well be contented 
with one Guinea, as I with one Woman. 
The Town perhaps hath been as much 
oblig’d to me, for recruiting it with 
free-hearted Ladies, as to any Recruit- 
ing Officer in the Army. If it were not 
for us and the other Gentlemen of the 
Sword, Drury-Lane would be unii- 
habited. 

Arr III. Would you have a Young 

Virgin, &e. 


If the Heart of a Manis deprest with Cares, 
The Mist is dispell’d when a Woman 
appears ; 
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Like the Notes of a Fiddle, she sweetly, 
sweetly 
Raises the Spirits, and charms our Ears. 
Roses and Lillies her Cheeks disclose, 
But her ripe Lips are more sweet than 
those. 
Press her, 
Caress her 
With Blisses, 
Her Kisses 
Dissolve us in Pleasure, and soft Repose. 


I must have Women. There is nothing 
unbends the Mind like them. Money 
is not so strong a Cordial for the Time, 
Drawer. 


[Enter Drawer] 


Is the Potter gone for all the Ladies, 
according to my directions? 

Draw. I expect him back every 
Minute. But you know, Sir, you sent 
him as far as Hockey in the Hole, for 
three of the Ladies, for one in Vinegar 
Yard, and for the rest of them some- 
where about Lewkner’s Lane. Sure 
some of them are below, for I hear the 
Barr Bell. As they come I will show 


them up. Coming, coming. 
Scene IV 
Macurato, Mrs. Coaxrer, Doty 
RULL, Mrs. Vixen, Berry 
Doxy, JenNy Diver, Mrs. 


SLAMMEKIN, Suky Tawpry, and 
Mouity Brazen 


Macu. Dear Mrs. Coaxer, you are 
welcome. You look charmingly to-day. 
I hope you don’t want the Repairs of 
Quality, and lay on Paint. — Dolly 
Trull! kiss me, you Slut; are you as 
amorous as ever, Hussy? You are 
always so taken up with stealing Hearts, 
that you don’t allow your self Time to 
steal any thing else. — Ah Dolly, thou 
wilt ever be a Coquette! — Mrs. Vixen, 
I’m yours, I always lov’d a Woman of 
Wit and Spirit; they make charming 
Mistresses, but plaguy Wives. — Betty 
Doxy! Come hither, Hussy. Do you 
drink as hard as ever? You had better 
stick to good wholesome Beer; for in 
troth, Betty, Strong-Waters will in 
time ruin your Constitution. You 
should leave those to your Betters. — 
What! and my pretty Jenny Diver too! 
As prim and demure as ever! There 
is not any Prude, though ever so high 
bred, hath a more sanctify’d Look, with 


@ more mischievous Heart. Ah! thou 
art a dear artful Hypocrite. — Mrs. 
Slammekin! as careless and genteel 
as ever! all you fine Ladies, who know 
your own Beauty, affect an Undress. — 
But see, here’s Suky Tawdry come to 
contradict what I was saying. Every 
thing she gets one way she lays out 
upon her Back. Why Suky, you must 
keep at least a dozen Tallymen. Molly 
Brazen! [She kisses him] That’s well 
done. Iloveafree-hearted Wench. Thou 
hast a most agreeable Assurance, Girl, 
and art as willing as a Turtle. — But 
hark! I hear musick. The Harper 
is at the Door. If Musick be the Food 
of Love, play on. H’er you seat your 
selves, Ladies, what think you of a 
Dance? Come in. 


[Enter Harper] 


Play the French Tune, 
Slammekin was so fond of. 
[A Dance 4a la ronde in the French 
Manner ; near the End of it this 

Song and Chorus] 


Air IV. Cotillon 


Youth’s the Season made for Joys, 
Love is then our Duty, : 
She alone who that employs, 
Well deserves her Beauty. 
Let’s be gay, 
While we may, 
Beauty’s a Flower, despis’d in decay. 


Youth’s the Season &c. 


Let us drink and sport to-day, 
Ours is not to-morrow. 
Love with Youth flies swift away, 
Age is nought but Sorrow. 
Dance and sing, 
Time’s on the Wing, 
Life never knows the return of Spring. 


Cuorvs. Let us drink, &c. 


Macu. Now, pray Ladies, take your 
Places. Here Fellow, [Pays the Harper] 
Bid the Drawer bring us more Wine. 

[Ex. HarPer] 
If any of the Ladies chuse Ginn, I hope 
they will be so free to call for it. 

Jenny. You look as if you meant me. 
Wine is strong enough for me. Indeed, 
Sir, I never drink Strong-Waters, but 
when I have the Cholic. 

Macxu. Just the Excuse of the fine 
Ladies! Why, a Lady of Quality is 
never without the Cholic. I hope, 
Mrs. Coaxer, you have had good Suc- 
cess of late in your Visits among the 
Mercers. 


that Mrs. 
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Coax. We have so many Interlopers 
— Yet with Industry, one may still have 
a little Picking. I carried a silver 
flower’d Lutestring, and a Piece of black 
Padesoy to Mr. Peachum’s Lock but 
last Week. 

Vix. There’s Molly Brazen hath the 
Ogle of a Rattle-Snake. She rivetted a 
Linnen-draper’s Eye so fast upon her, 
that he was nick’d of three Pieces of 
Cambric before he could look off. 

Braz. Oh dear Madam! — But sure 
nothing can come up to your handling 
of Laces! And then you have such a 
sweet deluding Tongue! Tio cheat a Man 
is nothing; but the Woman must have 
fine Parts indeed who cheats a Woman ! 

Vix. Lace, Madam, lyes in a small 
Compass, and is of easy Conveyance. 
But you are apt, Madam, to think too 
well of your Friends. 

Coax. If any Woman hath more 
Art than another, to be sure, ’tis Jenny 
Diver. Though her Fellow be never 
so agreeable, she can pick his Pocket as 
cooly, as if Money were her only Pleas- 
ure. Now that is a Command of the 
Passions uncommon in a Woman! 

Jenny. I never go to the Tavern 
with a Man, but in the View of Business. 
I have other Hours, and other sort of 
Men for my Pleasure. But had I your 
Address, Madam — 

Macxz. Have done with your Com- 
pliments, Ladies; and drink about: 
You are not so fond of me, Jenny, as 
you use to be. 

JENNY. Tis not convenient, Sir, to 
show my Fondness among so many 
Rivals. ’Tis your own Choice, and not 
the warmth of my Inclination that will 
determine you. 


Air V. All in a misty Morning, &ce. 


Before the Barn-door crowing, 
The Cock by Hens attended, 
His Eyes around him throwing, 
Stands for a while suspended. 
Then One he singles from the Crew, 
And cheers the happy Hen; 
With how do you do, and how do you do, 


And how do you do again. 

Macxa. Ah Jenny! thou art a dear 
Slut. 

Truitt. Pray, Madam, were you 
ever in keeping? 

Tawp. I hope, Madam, I ha’nt been 


so long upon the Town, but I have met 
with some good Fortune as well as my 
Neighbours. 


Truitt. Pardon me, Madam, iY 
meant no harm by the Question; ’twas 
only in the way of Conversation. 

Tawp. Indeed, Madam, if I had not 
been a Fool, I might have liv’d very 
handsomely with my last Friend. But 
upon his missing five Guineas, he turn’d 


me off. Now I never suspected he had 
counted them. 
Stam. Who do you look upon, 


Madam, as your best sort of Keepers? 


Trott. That, Madam, is thereafter 
as they be. 
Stam. I, Madam, was once kept by 


a Jew; and bating their Religion, to 
Women they are a good sort of People. 

Tawvp. Now for my part, I own I 
like an old Fellow: for we always make 
them pay for what they can’t do. 

Vix. A spruce Prentice, let me tell 
you, Ladies, is no ill thing, they bleed 
freely. I have sent at least two or three 
dozen of them in my time to the Plan- 
tations. 

JEN. But to be sure, Sir, with so 
much good Fortune as you have had 
upon the Road, you must be grown 
immensely rich. 

Macxu. The Road, indeed, hath done 
me justice, but the Gaming-Table hath 
been my ruin. 


Arr VI. When once I lay with another 
Man’s Wife, &e. 
JEN. The Gamesters and Lawyers are 


Jugglers alike, 
If they meddle your All is in danger. 
Like Gypsies, if once they can finger a 
Souse, 
Your Pockets they pick, and they pilfer 
your House, 
And give your Estate to a Stranger. 


These are the Tools of a Man of Honour. 
Cards and Dice are only fit for cowardly 
Cheats, who prey upon their Friends. 

[She takes up his Pistol. TawpRy 
takes up the other] 

Tawp. This, Sir, is fitter for your 
Hand. Besides your Loss of Money, 
’tis a Loss to the Ladies. Gaming takes 
you off from Women. How fond could 
I be of you! but before Company, ’tis 
ill bred. 

Mac. Wanton Hussies! 

Jen. I must and will have a Kiss 
to give my Wine a zest. 

[They take him about the Neck, and 
make Signs to Pracnum and 
CoNSTABLES, who rush in upon 
him] 
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ScENE V 


To them, Pracuum and ConsTaBLEs 


Pracu. I seize you, Sir, as my 
Prisoner. 
Mac. Was this well done, Jenny? 


— Women are Decoy Ducks; who can 
trust them! Beasts, Jades, Jilts, Har- 
pies, Furies, Whores! 

_ Preacu. Your Case, Mr. Macheath, 
is not particular. The greatest Heroes 
have been ruin’d by Women. But, to 


do them justice, I must own they are a 


pretty sort of Creatures, if we could 
trust them. You must now, Sir, take 
your leave of the Ladies, and if they 
have a Mind to make you a Visit, they 
will be sure to find you at home. The 
Gentleman, Ladies, lodges in Newgate. 
Constables, wait upon the Captain to his 
Lodgings. 


Arr VII. When first I laid Siege to my 
hloris, &e. 


Mac. At the Tree shall suffer with 
- pleasure, 
At the Tree I shall suffer with pleasure, 
Let me go where I will, 
In all kinds of Ill, 


T shall find no such Furies as these are. 


Praca. Ladies, I'll take care the 
Reckoning shall be discharg’d. 
[Ez. Macuratu, guarded with 
Pracuum and CoNsTABLES] 


Scene VI 


The WoMEN remain 


Vix. Look ye, Mrs. Jenny, though 
Mr. Peachum may have made a private 
Bargain with you and Suky Tawdry for 
betraying the Captain, as we were all 
assisting, we ought all to share alike. 

Coax. I think Mr. Peachum, after so 
long an acquaintance, might have trusted 
me as well as Jenny Diver. 

Stam. Iam sure at least three Men 
of his hanging, and in a Year’s time too, 
(if he did me justice) should be set down 
to my account. 

Trutu. Mrs. Slammekin, that is not 
fair. For you know one of them was 
taken in Bed with me. 

Jenny. As far as a Bowl of Punch or 
a Treat, I believe Mrs. Suky will join 
with me.—As for any thing else, 


Ladies, you cannot in conscience ex- 


pect it. 

Stam. Dear Madam — 

Truuu. I would not for the World — 

Stam. ’Tis impossible for me — 

Truuut. As I hope to be sav’d, 
Madam — 

Stam. Nay, then I must stay here 
all Night — 

TRULL. Since you command me. 


[Hxeunt with great Ceremony] 


Scene VII. — Newgate 
Locxit, Turnkerys, Macunars, Con- 


STABLES 
Lock. Noble Captain, you are wel- 
come. You have not been a Lodger 


of mine this Year and half. You know 
the custom, Sir. Garnish, Captain, 
Garnish. Hand me down those Fetters 
there. 

Macwu. Those, Mr. Lockit, seem to 
be the heaviest of the whole sett. With 
your leave, I should like the further pair 
better. 

Lock. Look ye, Captain, we know 
what is fittest for our Prisoners. When 
a Gentleman uses me with Civility, I 
always do the best I can to please him. 
— Hand them down I say. — We have 
them of all Prices, from one Guinea to 
ten, and ’tis fitting every Gentleman 
should please himself. 

Macu. [understand you, Sir. [Gives 
Money] The Fees here are so many, 
and so exorbitant, that few Fortunes can 
bear the Expence of getting off hand- 
somly, or of dying like a Gentleman. 

Lock. Those, I see, will fit the 
Captain better. — Take down the fur- 
ther Pair. Do but examine them, Sir. 
—Never was better work. — How 
genteely they are made!— They will 
fit as easy as a Glove, and the nicest 
Man in England might not be asham’d 
to wear them. [He puts on the Chains] 
Tf I had the best Gentleman in the Land 
in my Custody I could not equip him 
more handsomly. And so, Sir — I now 
leave you to your private Meditations. 


Scene VIII 
MacuratH 


Arr VIII. Courtiers, Courtiers think 
it no harm, &e. 


Man may escape from Rope and Gun; _ 
Nay, some have out-liv’d the Doctor’s Pill; 
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Who takes a Woman must be undone, 
That Basilisk is sure to kill. 
The Fly that sips Treacle is lost in the 
Sweets, 
So he that tastes Woman, Woman, Woman, 
He that tastes Woman, Ruin meets. 


To what a woful plight have I brought 
my self! Here must I (all day long, 
’till I am hang’d) be confin’d to hear the 
Reproaches of a Wench who lays her 
Ruin at my Door. —I am in the Cus- 
tody of her Father, and to be sure if he 
knows of the matter, I shall have a fine 
time on’t betwixt this and my Execution. 
— But I promis’d the Wench Marriage. 
— What signifies a Promise to a 
Woman? Does not Man in Marriage 
itself promise a hundred things that he 
never means to perform? Do all we 
can, Women will believe us; for they 
look upon a Promise as an Excuse for 
following their own Inclinations. — But 
here comes Lucy, and I cannot get from 
her. — Wou’d I were deaf ! 


Scene IX 
Macueratu, Lucy 


Lucy. You base Man you, — how 
can you look me in the Face after what 
hath past between us? — See here, 
perfidious Wretch, how I am fore’d to 
bear about the load of Infamy you have 
laid upon me. — O Macheath ! thou hast 
robb’d me of my Quiet — to see thee 
tortur’d would give me pleasure. 


Arr IX. A lovely Lass to a Friar 
came, &e. 


Thus when a good Huswife sees a Rat 
In her Trap in the Morning taken, 
With pleasure her Heart goes pit a pat, 

In Revenge for her loss of Bacon. 
Then she throws him 
To the Dog or Cat, 
To be worried, crush’d and shaken. 


Mac. Have you no Bowels, no 
Tenderness, my dear Lucy, to see a 
Husband in these Circumstances? 

Lucy. A Husband! 

Mac. Inev’ry respect but the Form, 
and that, my Dear, may be said over us 
at any time. — Friends should not insist 
upon Ceremonies. From a Man of 
honour, his Word is as good as his Bond. 

Lucy. ’Tis the pleasure of all you 
fine 1a to insult the Women you have 
Tuln ° 


Arr X. *Twas when the Sea was roar- 


ing, &¢. 


How cruel are the Traytors, 

Who lye and swear in gest, 
To cheat unguarded Creatures 

Of Virtue, Fame, and Rest! 
Whoever steals a Shilling, 

Through shame the Guilt conceals: 
In Love the perjur’d Villain 

With Boasts the Theft reveals. 


Mac. The very first opportunity, 
my Dear, (have but patience) you shall 
be my Wife in whatever manner you 
please. 

Lucy. Insinuating Monster! And 
so you think I know nothing of the 
Affair of Miss Polly Peachum. — I 
could tear thy Eyes out! 

Mac. Sure Lucy, you can’t be such 
a Fool as to be jealous of Polly ! 

Lucy. Are you not married to her, 
you Brute, you? 

Mac. Married! Very good. The 
Wench gives it out only to vex thee, and 
to ruin me in thy good Opinion. ’Tis 
true, I go to the House; I chat with the 
Girl, I kiss her, I say a thousand things 
to her (as all Gentlemen do) that mean 
nothing, to divert my self; and now the 
silly Jade hath set it about that I am 
married to her, to let me know what 
she would be at. Indeed, my dear 
Lucy, these violent Passions may be of 
ill consequence to a Woman in your 
condition. 

Lucy. Come, come, Captain, for all 
your Assurance, you know that Miss 
Polly hath put it out of your power to do 
me the Justice you promis’d me. 

Mac. A jealous Woman believes 
ev'ry thing her Passion suggests. To 
convince you of my Sincerity, if we can 
find the Ordinary, I shall have no 
scruples of making you my Wife; and 
I know the consequence of having two 
at a time. 


Lucy. That you are only to be 
pee d, and so get rid of them 
oth. 


_Mac. Iam ready, my dear Lucy, to 
give you satisfaction —if you think 
there is any in Marriage. — What cai a 
Man of Honour say more? 

Lucy. So then it seems, you are not 
married to Miss Polly. 

Mac. You know, Lucy, the Girl is 
prodigiously conceited. No Man ean 
say a civil thing to her, but (like other 
fine Ladies) her Vanity makes her think 
he’s her own for ever and ever. 
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Air XI. The Sun had loos’d his weary 
Teams, &e. 


The first time at the Looking-glass 
The Mother sets her Daughter, 
The Image strikes the smiling Lass 
With Self-love ever after. 
Each time she looks, she, fonder grown, 
Thinks ev’ry Charm grows stronger. 
But alas, vain Maid, all Eyes but your own 
Can see you are not younger. 


When Women consider their own 
Beauties, they are all alike unreasonable 
in their demands; for they expect their 
Lovers should like them as long as they 
like themselves. 

Lucy. Yonder is my Father — per- 
haps this way we may light upon the 
Ordinary, who shall try if you will be 
as good as your Word. — For I long 
to be made an honest Woman. 


ScrenE X 
Pracuvum, Locxit with an Account-Book 


Lock. In this last Affair, Brother 
Peachum, we are agreed. You have 
consented to go halves in Macheath. 

Pracu. Weshall never fall out about 
an Execution. — But as to that Article, 
pray how stands our last Year’s account? 

Lock. If you will run your Eye over 
it, you'll find ’tis fair and clearly stated. 

Pracu. This long Arrear of the 
Government is very harduponus! Can 
it be expected that we should hang our 
Acquaintance for nothing, when our 
Betters will hardly save theirs without 
being paid for it? Unless the People 
in employment pay better, I promise 
them for the future, I shall let other 
Rogues live besides their own. 

Locx. Perhaps, Brother, they are 
afraid these matters may be carried too 
far. We are treated too by them with 
Contempt, as if our Profession were not 
reputable. 

Pracu. In one respect indeed, our 
Employment may be reckon’d dishon- 
est, because, like Great Statesmen, 
we encourage those who betray their 
Friends. 

Lock. Such Language, Brother, any 
where else, might turn to your prejudice. 
Learn to be more guarded, I beg you. 


Arr XII. How happy are we, &e. 


When you censure the Age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the Courtiers offended should be: 


If you mention Vice or Bribe, 
Tis so pat to all the Tribe; 
Each crys — That was levell’d at me. 


Pracu. Here’s poor Ned Clincher’s 
Name, I see. Sure, Brother Lockit, 
there was a little unfair proceeding in 
Ned’s case: for he told me in the Con- 
demn’d Hold, that for Value receiv’d, 
you had promis’d him a Session or two 
longer without Molestation. 

Locx. Mr. Peachum — This is the 
first time my Honour was ever eall’d in 
Question. 

Pracu. Business is at an end —if 
once we act dishonourably. 


Lock. Who accuses me? 
Pracu. You are warm, Brother. 
Lock. He that attacks my Honour, 


attacks my Livelyhood.— And this 
Usage — Sir — is not to be born. 

Pracn. Since you provoke me to 
speak — I must tell you too, that Mrs. 
Coaxer charges you with defrauding 
her of her Information-Money, for 
the apprehending of curl-pated Hugh. 
Indeed, indeed, Brother, we must 
punctually pay our Spies, or we shall 
have no Information. 

Locx. Is this Language to me, 
Sirrah — who have sav’d you from 
the Gallows, Sirrah! 

[Collaring each other] 

Pracu. If I am hang’d, it shall be 
for ridding the World of an arrant 
Rascal. 

Locx. This Hand shall do the office 
of the Halter you deserve, and throttle 
you — you Dog! — 

Pracu. Brother, Brother — We are 
both in the Wrong — We shall be both 
Losers in the Dispute — for you know 
we have it in our Power to hang each 
other. You should not be so passion- 


Nor you so provoking. 

Pracu. ’Tis our mutual Interest; 
"tis for the Interest of the World we 
should agree. If I said any thing, 
Brother, to the Prejudice of your 
Character, I ask pardon. 

Lock. Brother Peachum—TI can 
forgive as well as resent. — Give me your 
Hand. Suspicion does not become a 
Friend. f 

Preacu. I only meant to give you 
occasion to justifie yourself: But I 
must now step home, for I expect 
the Gentleman about this Snuff-box, 
that Filch nimm’d two Nights ago in 
the Park. I appointed him at this 
hour. 
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Scene XI 
Locxit, Lucy 
Locx. Whence come you, Hussy? 
Lucy. My Tears might answer that 
Question. : 
Lock. You have then been whimper- 


ing and fondling, like a Spaniel, over 
the Fellow that hath abus’d you. 

Lucy. One can’t help Love; one 
can’t cure it. ’Tis not in my Power to 
obey you, and hate him. 

Locx. Learn to bear your Husband’s 
Death like a reasonable Woman. ’Tis 
not the fashion, now-a-days, so much as 
to affect Sorrow upon these Occasions. 
No Woman would ever marry, if she 
had not the Chance of Mortality for a 
Release. Act like a Woman of Spirit, 
Hussy, and thank your Father for what 
he is doing. 


Arr XIII. Ofanoble Race was Shenkin 


Lucy. Js then his Fate decreed, Sir? 
Such a Man can I think of quitting ? 
When first we met, so moves me yet, 

O see how my Heart is splitting ! 


Locx. Look ye, Lucy — There is no 
saving him. — So, I think, you must 
ev’n do like other Widows — Buy your 
self Weeds, and be cheerful. 


Arr XIV 


Yow’ll think e’er many Days ensue 
This Sentence not severe ; 
I hang your Husband, Child, ’tis true, 
But with him hang your Care. 
Twang dang dillo dee. 


Like a good Wife, go moan over your 
dying Husband. That, Child, is your 
Duty — Consider, Girl, you can’t have 
the Man and the Money too — so make 
yourself as easy as you can, by getting 
all you can from him. 


Scmnz XII 
Lucy, Macuratsa 


Lucy. Though the Ordinary was out 
of the way to-day I hope, my Dear, you 
will, upon the first opportunity, quict 
my Scruples — Oh Sir! — my Father’s 
hard Heart is not to be soften’d, and I 
am in the utmost Despair. 


Mac. But if I could raise a small 
Sum — Would not twenty Guineas, 
think you, move him? — Of all the 
Arguments in the way of Business, the 
Perquisite is the most prevailing. — 
Your Father’s Perquisites for the Escape 
of Prisoners must amount to a consider- 
able Sum in the Year. Money well 
tim’d, and properly apply’d, will do any 
thing. 


Atr XV. London Ladies 


If you at an Office solicit your Due, 
And would not have Matters neglected ; 
You must quicken the Clerk with the 
perquisite too, 
To do what his Duty directed. 
Or would you the Frowns of a Lady prevent, 
She too has this palpable Failing, 
The Perquisite softens her into Consent; 
That Reason with all is prevailing. 


Lucy. What Love or Money can do 
shall be done: for all my Comfort 
depends upon your Safety. 


Scene XIII 
Lucy, Macuratu, Potiy 


Potty. Where is my dear Husband? 
— Was a Rope ever intended for this 
Neck! — O let me throw my Arms about 
it, and throttle thee with Love! — Why 
dost thou turn away from me? —’Tis 
thy Polly — ’Tis thy Wife. 

Mac. Was ever such an unfortunate 
Rascal as I am! 

Was there ever such another 


- O Macheath! was it for 
this we parted? Taken! Imprison’d! 
Try’d! Hang’d!—cruel Reflection! 
Pll stay with thee ’till Death — no Force 
shall tear thy dear Wife from thee now. — 
What means my Love? — Not one kind 
Word! not one kind Look! think what 
oy Polly suffers to see thee in this Con- 
jon. 


Arr XVI. Allin the Downs, &c. 


Thus when the Swallow, seeking Prey, 
Within the Sash is closely pent, 
His Comfort, with bemoaning Lay, 
Without sits pining for th’ Event. 
Her chatt’ring Lovers all around her skim; 
She heeds them not (poor Bird !), her Soul’s 
with him. 


Mac. I must disown her. 


Astid 
The Wench is distracted, aa 
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Lucy. Am I then bilk’d of my 
Virtue? Can I have no Reparation? 
Sure Men were born to lye, and 
Women to believe them! O Villain! 
Villain ! 

Potty. Am I not thy Wife? — Thy 
Neglect of me, thy Aversion to me too 
severely proves it. — Look on me. — 
Tell me, am I not thy Wife? 


Lucy. Perfidious Wretch! 
Pontuy. Barbarous Husband! 
Lucy. Hadst thou been hang’d five 


Months ago, I had been happy. 
Potty. And I too — If you had been 


kind to me ’till Death, it would not have © 


vex’dme. And that’s no very unreason- 
able Request, (though from a Wife) to a 
Man who hath not above seven or eight 
Days to live. 

Lucy. Art thou then married to 
another? Hast thou two Wives, Mon- 
ster? 

Mac. If Women’s Tongues can cease 
for an Answer — hear me. 

Lucy. I won’t. — Flesh and Blood 
can’t bear my Usage. 

Poututy. Shall I not claim my own? 
Justice bids me speak. 


Arr XVII. Have you heard of a frolick- 
some Ditty, &e. 


Mac. How happy could I be with 
either, 
Were t’ other dear Charmer away! 
But while you thus teaze me together, 
To neither a Word will I say; 
But tol de rol, &c. 


Potty. Sure, my Dear, there ought 
to be some Preference shown to a Wife! 
At least she may claim the Appearance 
of it. He must be distracted with his 
Misfortunes, or he could not use me 


thus! 

Lucy. O Villain, Villain! thou hast 
deceiv’d me—I could even inform 
against thee with Pleasure. Not a 
Prude wishes more heartily to have 
Facts against her intimate Acquaintance, 
than I now wish to have Facts against 
thee. I would have her Satisfaction, 


and they should all out. 


Air XVIII. Irish Trot 


Pouty. I’m bubbled. 

Lucy. ... I’m bubbled. 

Poututy. Oh how I am troubled! 

Lucy. Bambouzled, and bit! 

Pouty. ... My Distresses are 
doubled. 


Lucy. When you come to the Tree, 
should the Hangman refuse, 
These Fingers, with Pleasure, could fasten 
the Noose. 

Pouty. I’m bubbled, &c. 

Mac. Be pacified, my dear Lucey — 
This is all a Fetch of Polly’s, to make me 
desperate with you in case I get off. 
If 1 am hang’d, she would fain have the 
Credit of being thought my Widow — 
Really, Polly, this is no time for a Dis- 
pute of this sort; for whenever you are 
talking of Marriage, I am thinking of 
Hanging. 

Potuy. And hast thou the Heart to 
persist in disowning me? 

Mac. And hast thou the Heart to 
persist in persuading me that I am 
married? Why Polly, dost thou seek 
to aggravate my Misfortunes? 

Lucy. Really, Miss Peachum, you 
but expose yourself. Besides, ’tis bar- 
barous in you to worry a Gentleman in 
his Circumstances. 


Air XIX 


Potuy. Cease your Funning ; 

Force or Cunning 

Never shall my Heart trapan. 
All these Sallies 
Are but Malice 

To seduce my constant Man. 
*Tis most certain, 
By their flirting 

Women oft’ have Envy shown; 
Pleas’d, to ruin 
Others wooing ; 

Never happy in their own! 


Potty. Decency, Madam, methinks 
might teach you to behave yourself with 
some Reserve with the Husband, while 
his Wife is present. 

Mac. But seriously, Polly, this is 
carrying the Joke a little too far. 

Lucy. If you are determin’d, 
Madam, to raise a Disturbance in the 
Prison, I shall be oblig’d to send for the 
Turnkey to show you the Door. I am 
sorry, Madam, you force me to be so 
ill-bred. 

Pouty. Give me leave to tell you, 
Madam: ‘These forward Airs don’t 
become you in the least, Madam. And 
my Duty, Madam, obliges me to stay 
with my Husband, Madam. 


Arr XX. Good-morrow, Gossip Joan 


Lucy. Why how now, Madam Flirt? 
If you thus must chatter ; 
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And are for flinging Dirt, 
Let’s try who best can spatter ; 
Madam Flirt! 
Potty. Why .how. now, saucy Jade; 
Sure'the Wench is Tipsy! ° 
How can you see me made [To him] 
The Scoff of such a Gipsy ? 
; - Saucy Jade! [To her] 


Scene XIV 
Lucy, Macueatu, Potty, Pracnuum 


Pracn. Where’s my Wench? Ah 
Hussy ! Hussy ! — Come you home, you 
Slut; and when your Fellow is hang’d, 
hang’ yourself, to make your Family 
some amends. 

Potty. Dear, dear Father, do not 
tear me from him —TI must speak; I 
have. more to say to him — Oh! twist 
thy Fetters about me, that he may not 
haul.me from thee! — : 

Pracu. Sure all Women are alike! 
If ever they commit the Folly, they are 
sure to commit another by exposing 
themselves — Away — Not a Word 
more — You are my Prisoner now, 


Hussy. 
Arr XXI. Irish Howl 
Potty. No Power on Earth can e’er 
divide, 


The Knot that Sacred Love hath ty’d. 
When Parents draw against our Mind, 
The True-love’s Knot they faster bind. 
Oh, oh ray, oh Amborah — oh, oh, &c. 
[Holding Macuratu, PrAacHuM 
pulling her] 


Screne XV 


Lucy, Macurata 


Mac. I am naturally compassion- 
ate, Wife; so that I could not use the 
Wench as she deserv’d; which made 
you at first suspect there was something 
in what she said. 

Lucy. Indeed, my Dear, 
strangely puzzled. 

Mac. If that had been the Case, 
her Father would never have brought me 
into this Circumstance — No, Lucy, — 
I had rather dye than be false to thee. 

Lucy. How happy am I, if you say 
this from your Heart! For I love thee 
so, that I could sooner bear to see thee 
hang’d than in the Arms of another. 


I was 


Mac. But couldst thou bear to see 
me hang’d? 
Lucy. O .Macheath, I can never 


live to’see that Day. 

Mac.,, You see, Luecy,.in the Ac- 
count of Love you are in my debt, and 
you must now be convine’d that I 
rather chuse to die than be another’s. — 
Make me, if possible, love thee more, 
and let me owe my Life to thee — If 
you refuse to assist me, Peachum and 
your Father: will immediately put me 
beyond all means of Escape. 

Lucy. My Father, I know, hath been 
drinking hard with the Prisoners: and 
I fancy he is now taking his Nap in his 
own Room — if I can procure the Keys, 
shall I go off with thee, my Dear? 

Mac. If we are together, ’twill be 
impossible to lye conceal’d. As soon as 
the Search begins to be a little cool, I 
will send to thee — Till then my Heart 
is thy Prisoner. 

Lucy. Come then, my dear Husband 
—owe-{(thy Life to me—and though 
you love me not — be grateful — But 
that Polly runs in my Head strangely. 

Mac. A Moment of time may make 
us unhappy for-ever. 


Arr XXII. The Lass of Patie’s Mill, &e. 


Lucy. I like the Fox shall grieve, 
Whose Mate hath left her side, 
Whom Hounds, from Morn to Eve, 

Chase o’er the Country wide. 


Where can my Lover hide ? 
Where cheat the weary Pack? 
If Love be not his Guide, 
He never will come back! 


ACT III 


Scene I.— Newgate 
Locxit, Lucy 


Lock. To be sure, Wench, you must 
have been aiding and abetting to help 
him to this Escape. 

Lucy. Sir, here hath been Peachum 
and his Daughter Polly, and to be sure 
they know the Ways of Newgate as well 
as if they had been born and bred in the 
Place all their Lives. Why must all 
your Suspicion light upon me? 

Lock. Lucey, Lucey, I will have none 
of these shuffling Answers. 

Lucy. Well then — If I know any 
Thing of him I wish I may be burnt! 
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Lock. Keep your Temper, Lucy, 
or I shall pronounce you guilty. 

Lucy. Keep yours, Sir, —I do wish 
I may be burnt. I do — And what can 
I say more to convince you? 

Locx. Did he tip handsomely? — 
How much did he come down with? 
Come Hussy, don’t cheat your Father; 
and I shall not be angry with you — 
Perhaps, you have made a better Bar- 
gain with him than I could have done — 
How much, my good Girl? 

Lucy. You know, Sir, I am fond of 
him, and would have given Money to 
have kept him with me. 

Locx. Ah Lucy! thy Education 
might have put thee more upon thy 
Guard; for a Girl in the Bar of an Ale- 
house is always besieg’d. 

Lucy. Dear Sir, mention not my 
Education —for ’twas to that I owe 
my Ruin. 


Arr I. If Love’s a sweet Passion, &e. 


When young at the Bar you first taught me 
to score, 
And bid me be free of my Lips, and no 


more ; 

I was kiss’d by the Parson, the Squire, 
and the Sot. 

When the Guest was departed, the Kiss 
was forgot. 

But his Kiss was so sweet, and so closely 


he prest, 
That I languish’d and pin’d till I granted 
the rest. 


If you can forgive me, Sir, I will make a 
fair Confession, for to be sure he hath 
been a most barbarous Villain to me. 

Lock. And so you have let him 
escape, Hussy — Have you? ; 

Lucy. When a Woman loves, a kind 
Look, a tender Word can persuade her 
to any thing — And I could ask no other 
Bribe. 

Lock. Thou wilt always be a vulgar 
Slut, Luecy.—If you would not be 
look’d upon as a Fool, you should never 
do any thing but upon the Foot of 
Interest. ‘Those that act otherwise are 
their own Bubbles. 

Lucy. But Love, Sir, is a Misfor- 
tune that may happen to the most dis- 
creet Woman, and in Love we are all 
Fools alike. — Notwithstanding all he 
swore, I am now fully convine’d_ that 
Polly Peachum is actually his Wife. 
— Did I let him escape, (Fool that I 
was!) to go to her?—Polly will 
wheedle herself into his Money, and 


then Peachum will hang him, and cheat 
us both. 

Locx. SoIam to be ruin’d, because, 
forsooth, you must be in Love! —a 
very pretty Excuse ! 

Lucy. Icould murder that impudent 
happy Strumpet:—I gave him his 
Life, and that Creature enjoys the 
Sweets of it. — Ungrateful Macheath! 


Arr II. South-Sea Ballad 


My Love is all Madness and Folly, 
Alone I lye, 
Toss, tumble, and cry, 
What a happy Creature is Polly! 
Was e’er such a Wretch as I! 
With Rage I redden like Scarlet, 
That my dear inconstant Varlet, 
Stark blind to my Charms, 
Ts lost in the Arms 
Of that Jilt, that inveigling Harlot! 
Stark blind to my Charms, 
Is lost in the Arms 
Of that Jilt, that inveigling Harlot! 
This, this my Resentment alarms. 


Lock. And so, after all this Mischief, 
I must stay here to be entertain’d with 
your catterwauling, Mistress Puss! — 
Out of my sight, wanton Strumpet! 
you shall fast and mortify yourself into 
Reason, with now and then a little hand- 
some Discipline to bring you to your 
Senses. — Go. 


Scene II 
LocxitT 


Peachum then intends to outwit me 
in this Affair; but I’ll be even with him. 
— The Dog is leaky in his Liquor, so 
T'll ply him that way, get the Secret 
from him, and turn this Affair to my 
own Advantage. — Lions, Wolves, and 
Vulturs don’t live together in Herds, 
Droves or Flocks. — Of all Animals of 
Prey, Man is the only sociable one. 
Every one of us preys upon his Neigh- 
bour, and yet we herd together. — 
Peachum is my Companion, my Friend 
— According to the Customs of the 
World, indeed, he may quote thousands 
of Precedents for cheating me — And 
shall not I make use of the Privilege of 
Friendship to make him a Return? 


Arr III. Packington’s Pound 


Thus Gamesters united in Friendship are 
found, 
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Though they know that their Industry all 
ts a Cheat; : 
They flock to their Prey at the Dice-Box’s 
Sound, : 
And join to promote one another’s Deceit. 
But if by mishap 
They fail of a Chap, 
To keep in their Hands, they each other 
entrap. 
Like Pikes, lank with Hunger, who miss 
of their Ends, 
They bite their Companions, and prey on 
their Friends. 


Now, Peachum, you and I, like 
honest Tradesmen, are to have a fair 
Tryal which of us two can over-reach 
the other. — Lucy. 


[Enter Lucy] 


Are there any of Peachum’s People 
now in the House? 

Lucy. Filch, Sir, is drinking a Quar- 
tern of Strong-Waters in the next Room 
with Black Moll. 


Lock. Bid him come to me. 
Scene III 
Locxit, Finca 
Lock. Why, Boy, thou lookest as if 
thou wert half starv’d; like a shotten 
Herring. 
Fitcge. One had need have the Con- 


stitution of a Horse to go through the 
Business. — Since the favourite Child- 
getter was disabled by a Mis-hap, I have 
pick’d up a little Money by helping the 
Ladies to a Pregnancy against their 
being call’d down to Sentence. — But 
if a Man cannot get an honest Lively- 
hood any easier way, I am sure, ’tis 
what I can’t undertake for another 
Session. 

Locx. Truly, if that great Man 
should tip off, ’twould be an irreparable 
Loss. The Vigor and Prowess of a 
Knight Errant never sav’d half the 
Ladies in Distress that he hath done. — 
But, Boy, can’st thou tell me where thy 
Master is to be found? 

Fitcnw. At his 1Lock, Sir, at the 
Crooked Billet. 

Lock. Very well. —I have nothing 
more with you. [Ez. Fitcu] 
Pll go to him there, for I have many 
important Affairs to settle with him; 
and in the way of those Transactions, 


I'll artfully get into his Secret. — So that 
Macheath shall not remain a Day longer 
out of my Clutches. 


Scene IV.—A Gaming-House 


MacueatTa in a_ fine tarnish’d Coat, 
Ben Bupasg, Mart of the Mint 


Mac. I am sorry, Gentlemen, the 
Road,was so barren of Money. When 
my Friends are in Difficulties, I am 
always glad that my Fortune can be 
serviceable to them. [Gives them Money] 
You see, Gentlemen, I am not a meer 
Court Friend, who professes every thing 
and will do nothing. 


Air TV. Lillibullero 


The Modes of the Court so commen are 
grown, 
That a true Friend can hardly be met; 
Friendship for Interest is but a Loan, 
Which they let out for what they can get. 
’Tis true, you find 
Some Friends so kind, 
Who will give you good Counsel themselves 
to defend. 
In sorrowful Ditty, 
They promise, they pity, 
But shift you for Money, from Friend to 
Friend. 


But we, Gentlemen, have still Honour 
enough to break through the Corrup- 
tions of the World. — And while I can 
serve you, you may command me. 

Bren. It grieves my Heart that so 
generous a Man should be involvy’d in 
such Difficulties, as oblige him to live 
with such ill Company, and herd with 
Gamesters. 

Mart. See the Partiality of Man- 
kind! — One Man may steal a Horse, 
better than another look over a Hedge 
— Of all Mechanics, of all servile Handy- 
crafts-men, a Gamester is the vilest. 
But yet, as many of the Quality are of 
the Profession, he is admitted amongst 
the politest Company. I wonder we 
are not more respected. 

Macu. There will be deep Play 
to-night at Marybone, and consequently 
Money may be pick’d up upon the Road. 
Meet me there, and I'll give you the 
Hint who is worth Setting. 

Marr. The Fellow with a brown 
Coat with a narrow Gold Binding, I am 
told, is never without Money. 


1 A Cant Word, signifying, a Warehouse where stolen Goods are deposited. 
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Macu. What do you mean, Matt? 
— Sure you will not think of meddling 
with him ! — He’s a good honest kind of 
a Fellow, and one of us. 

Brn. To be sure, Sir, we will put 
our selves under your Direction. 

Macx. Have an Eye upon the 
Money-Lenders. — A Rouleau, or two, 
would prove a pretty sort of an Expedi- 
tion. I hate Extortion. 

Matt. Those Rouleaus are very 
pretty Things.—I hate your Bank 
Bills. — There is such a Hazard in put- 
ting them off. 

Macu. There is a certain Man of 
Distinction, who in his Time hath 
nick’d me out of a great deal of the 
Ready. He is in my Cash, Ben; — 
Tl point him out to you this Evening, 
and you shall draw upon him for the 
Debt. — The Company are met; I hear 
the Dice-box in the other Room. So, 
Gentlemen, your Servant. You'll meet 
me at Marybone. 


Scene V.—Pracuum’s Lock 


A Table with Wine, Brandy, Pipes and 
Tobacco 


Pracuum, Locxit 


Lock. The Coronation Account, 
Brother Peachum, is of so intricate a 
Nature, that I believe it will never be 
settled. 

Peacu. It consists indeed of a 
great Variety of Articles. —It was 
worth to our People, in Fees of different 
Kinds, above ten Instalments. — This 
is part of the Account, Brother, that 
lies open before us. 

Locx. <A Lady’s Tail of rich Brocade 
— that, I see, is dispos’d of. 

Peace. To Mrs. Diana Trapes, the 
Tally-woman, and she will make a good 
Hand on’t in Shoes and Slippers, to 
trick out young Ladies, upon their 
going into Keeping. — 


Locx. But I don’t see any Article 
of the Jewels. 
Pracu. ‘Those are so well known, 


that they must be sent abroad — You'll 
find them enter’d under the Article of 
Exportation. — As for the Snuff-Boxes, 
Watches, Swords, &.—I thought it 
best. to enter them under their several 
Heads. 
Lock. 
Pockets compleat; 4 
things therein contain’d; 
Number’d, and enter’d. 


Seven and twenty Women’s 
with the several 
all Seal’d, 


Pracu. But, Brother, it is impossible 
for us now to enter upon this Affair. — 
We should have the whole Day before 
us. — Besides, the Account of the last 
Half Year’s Plate is in a Book by it self, 
which lies at the other Office. 

Locx. Bring us then more Liquor. 
— To-day shall be for Pleasure — To- 
morrow for Business. — Ah Brother, 
those Daughters of ours are two flippery 
Hussies — Keep a watchful Eye upon 
Polly, and Macheath in a Day or two 
shall be our own again. 


Air V. Down in the North Country, &c. 


Locx. What Gudgeons are we Men! 
Ev’ry Woman’s easy Prey. 
Though we have felt the Hook, agen 
We bite and they betray. 
The Bird that hath been trapt, 
When he hears his calling Mate, 
To her he flies, again he’s clapt 
Within the wiry Grate. 


Pracu. But what signifies catching 
the Bird, if your Daughter Lucy will set 
open the Door of the Cage? 

Locx. If Men were answerable for 
the Follies and Frailties of their Wives 
and Daughters, no Friends could keep 
a good Correspondence together for 
two Days. — This is unkind of you, 
Brother; for among good Friends, what 
they say or do goes for nothing. 


[Enter a SERVANT] 


Serv. Sir, here’s Mrs. Diana Trapes 
wants to speak with you. 


Pracu. Shall we admit her, Brother 
Lockit ? 
Locx. By all means — She’s a good 


Customer, and a fine-spoken Woman — 
And a Woman who drinks and talks so 
freely, will enliven the Conversation. 
Pracu. Desire her to walk in. 
[Exit SERVANT] 


Scene VI 
Pracuum, Locxit, Mrs. Traps 


Pracu. Dear Mrs. Dye, your Serv- 
ant — One may know by your Kiss, 
that your Ginn is excellent. ‘ 

Trapes. I was always very curious 
in my Liquors. 

Lock. There is no perfum’d Breath 
like it —I have been long acquainted 
with the Flavour of those Lips — 
Han’t I, Mrs. Dye? 
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Trapes. Fill it up.—I take as 
large Draughts of Liquor, as I did of 
Love. — I hate a Flincher in either. 


Air VI. A Shepherd kept Sheep, &e. 


In the Days of my Youth I could bill like 
a Dove, fa, la, la, &e. 

Like a Sparrow at all times was ready for 
Love, fa, la, la, &c. 

The Life of all Mortals in Kissing should 


pass, 
Lip to Lip while we’re young — then the 
Lip to the Glass, fa, &c. 


But now, Mr. Peachum, to our Business. 
—If you have Blacks of any kind, 
brought in of late, Mantoes — Velvet 
Searfs — Petticoats — Let it be what it 
will —I am your Chap —for all my 
Ladies are very fond of Mourning. 
Pracu. Why, look ye, Mrs. Dye — 
you deal so hard with us, that we can 
afford to give the Gentlemen, who ven- 
ture their Lives for the Goods, little or 


nothing. 

Trapes. The hard Times oblige me 
to go very near in my Dealing. — To 
be sure, of late Years I have been a great 
Sufferer by the Parliament. — Three 
thousand Pounds would hardly make 
me amends. — The Act for destroying 
the Mint, was a severe Cut upon our 
Business — ’Till then, if a Customer 
stept out of the way — we knew where 
to have her — No doubt you know Mrs. 
Coaxer — there’s a Wench now (till 
to-day) with a good Suit of Cloaths of 
mine upon her Back, and I could never 
set Eyes upon her for three Months to- 
gether. — Since the Act too against 
Imprisonment for small Sums, my Loss 
there too hath been very considerable, 
and it must be so, when a Lady can 
borrow a handsome Petticoat, or a clean 
Gown, and I not have the least Hank 
upon her! And, o’ my Conscience, now- 
a-days most Ladies take a Delight in 
cheating, when they can do it with 
Safety. 

Pracnw. Madam, you had a hand- 
some Gold Watch of us t’other Day for 
seven Guineas. — Considering we must 
have our Profit — To a Gentleman upon 
the Road, a Gold Watch will be scarce 
worth the taking. 

Trap. Consider, Mr. Peachum, that 
Watch was remarkable, and not of very 
safe Sale.—If you have any black 
Velvet Scarfs — they are a handsome 
Winter-wear; and take with most 
Gentlemen who deal with my Custom- 


ers. — ’Tis I that put the Ladies upon 
a good Foot. ’Tis not Youth or Beauty 
that fixes their Price. The Gentlemen 
always pay according to their Dress, 
from half a Crown to two Guineas; and 
yet those Hussies make nothing of bilk- 
ing of me. — Then, too, allowing for 
Accidents. —I have eleven fine Cus- 
tomers now down under the Surgeon’s 
Hands, — what with Fees and other 
Expences, there are great Goings-out, 
and no Comings-in, and not a Farthing 
to pay for at least a Month’s cloathing. 


—We run _ great Risques — great 
Risques indeed. 
Pracu. As I remember, you said 


something just now of Mrs. Coaxer. 

Trap. Yes, Sir. — To be sure I stript 
her of a Suit of my own Cloaths about 
two hours ago; and have left her as she 
should be, in her Shift, with a Lover 
of hers at my House. She eall’d him 
up Stairs, as he was going to Mary- 
bone in a Hackney Coach.— And I 
hope, for her own sake and mine, she 
will perswade the Captain to redeem 
her, for the Captain is very generous to 
the Ladies. 

Lock. What Captain? 

Trap. He thought I did not know 
him — An intimate Acquaintance of 
yours, Mr. Peachum— Only Captain 
Macheath — as fine as a Lord. 

Pracu. To-morrow, dear Mrs. Dye, 
you shall set your own Price upon any of 
the Goods you like — We have at least 
half a dozen Velvet Searfs, and all at 
your service. Will you give me leave 
to make you a Present of this Suit of 
Night-cloaths for your own wearing? 
— But are you sure it is Captain 
Macheath ? 

Trap. Though he thinks I have for- 
got him, no Body knows him better. 
I have taken a great deal of the 
Captain’s Money in my Time at second- 
hand, for he always lov’d to have his 
Ladies well drest. 

_ Praca. Mr. Lockit and I have a 
little business with the Captain ; — You 
understand me — and we will satisfye 
you for Mrs. Coaxer’s Debt. 

Locx. Depend upon it—we will 
deal like Men of Honour. 

Trap. I don’t enquire after your 
Affairs — so whatever happens, I wash 
my Hands on’t. — It hath always been 
my Maxim, that one Friend should 
assist another — But if you please — 

ll take one of the Scarfs home with 
me. ’Tis always good to have something 
in Hand, 
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Scenze VII. — Newgate 


Lucy 


Jealousy, Rage, Love and Fear are at 
once tearing me to pieces. How I am 
weather-beaten and shatter’d with dis- 
tresses ! 


Arr VII. One Evening, having lost 
my Way, &c. 


I'm like a Skiff on the Ocean tost, 
Now high, now low, with each Billow 


born, 
With her Rudder broke, and her Anchor 


ost, 
Deserted and all forlorn. 
While thus I lye rolling and tossing all 


tght, 
That Polly lyes sporting on Seas of De- 
light! 
Revenge, Revenge, Revenge, 
Shall appease my restless Sprite. 


I have the Rats-bane ready. —I run 
no Risque; for I can lay her Death upon 
the Ginn, and so many dye of that 
- naturally that I shall never be eall’d in 
Question. — But say, I were to be 
hang’d —I never could be hang’d for 
any thing that would give me greater 
Comfort, than the poysoning that Slut. 


[Enter Fiicu] 


Fitcn. Madam, here’s 
Polly come to wait upon you. 


our Miss 


Lucy. Show her in. 
Scene VIII 
Lucy, PoLuy 
Lucy. Dear Madam, your Servant. 


—I hope you will pardon my Passion, 
when I was so happy to see you last. — 
I was so over-run with the Spleen, that 
I was perfectly out of my self. And 
really when one hath the Spleen, every 
thing is to be excus’d by a Friend. 


Arr VIII. Now Roger, I’ll tell thee, 
because thou’rt my Son 


When a Wife’s in her Pout 
(As she’s sometimes, no doubt ;) 
The good Husband as meek as a Lamb, 
Her Vapours to still, 
First grants her her Will, 
And the quieting Draught is a Dram. 
Poor pe an! And the quieting Draught is a 
ram. 


— I wish all our Quarrels might have so 
comfortable a Reconciliation. 

Potty. Ihave no Excuse for my own 
Behaviour, Madam, but my Misfor- 
tunes. — And really, Madam, I suffer 
too upon your Account. 

Lucy. But, Miss Polly — in the way 
of Friendship, will you give me leave to 
propose a Glass of Cordial to you? 

Potty. Strong-Waters are apt to 
give me the MHead-ache—TI hope, 
Madam, you will excuse me. 

Lucy. Not the greatest Lady in the 
Land could have better in her Closet, for 
her own private drinking. — You seem 
mighty low in Spirits, my Dear. 

Potty. I am sorry, Madam, my 
Health will not allow me to accept of 
your Offer. — I should not have left you 
in the rude Manner I did when we met 
last, Madam, had not my Papa haul’d 
me away so unexpectedly —I was 
indeed somewhat provok’d, and perhaps 
might use some Expressions that were 
disrespectful. — But really, Madam, the 
Captain treated me with so much Con- 
tempt and Cruelty, that I deserv’d 
your Pity, rather than your Resentment. 

Lucy. But since his Escape, no 
doubt all Matters are made up again. 
—Ah Polly! Polly! ’tis I am the 
unhappy Wife; and he loves you as if 
you were only his Mistress. 

Potuy. Sure, Madam, you cannot 
think me so happy as to be the Object 
of your Jealousy. — A Man is always 
afraid of a Woman who loves him too 
well —so that I must expect to be 
neglected and avoided. 

Lucy. Then our Cases, my dear 
Polly, are exactly alike. Both of us 
indeed have been too fond. 


Air IX. O Bessy Bell 


Potty. 
A Curse attends that Woman’s Love, 
Who always would be pleasing. 
Lucy. 
The Pertness of the billing Dove, 
Like tickling, is but teazing. 
Potty. 
What then in Love can Woman do? 
Lucy. 
If we grow fond, they shun us. 
Potty. 
And when we fly them, they pursue. 
Lucy. 
But leave us when they’ve won us. 


Lucy. Love is so very whimsical 
in both Sexes, that it is impossible to 
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be lasting. — But my Heart is particu- 
lar, and contradicts my own Observa- 
tion. 

Potty. But really, Mistress Lucy, 
by his last Behaviour, I think I ought to 
envy you. — When I was fore’d from 
him, he did not shew the least Tender- 
ness. — But perhaps, he hath a Heart 
not capable of it. 


Arr X. Would Fate to me Belinda 
give — 


Among the Men, Coquets we find, 
Who Court by turns all Woman-kind ; 
And we grant all their Hearts desir’d, 
When they are flatter’d, and admir’d. 


The Coquets of both Sexes are Self- 
lovers, and that is a Love no other 
whatever can dispossess. I fear, my 
dear Lucy, our Husband is one of 
those. 

Lucy. Away with these melancholy 
Reflections, — indeed, my dear Polly, 
we are both of us a Cup too low. — 
Let me prevail upon you, to accept of 
my Offer. 


Arr XI. 


Come, sweet Lass, 
Let’s banish Sorrow 
’Till To-morrow ; 
Come, sweet Lass, 

Let’s take a chirping Glass. 
Wine can clear 
The Vapours of Despair ; 
And make us light as Air ; 
Then drink, and banish Care. 


Come, sweet Lass, &e. 


I can’t bear, Child, to see you in such 
low Spirits. — And I must persuade you 
to what I know will do you good. — I 
shall now soon be even with the hypo- 
critical Strumpet. [Aside] 


Scene [X 
Pouuy 


Potty. All this wheedling of Lucy 
eannot be for nothing. — At this time 
too! when I know she hates me! — 
The Dissembling of a Woman is always 
the Fore-runner of Mischief. — By 
pouring Strong-Waters down my Throat, 
she thinks to pump some Secrets out of 
me. — I’ll be upon my Guard, and won’t 
ee Drop of her Liquor, I’m re- 
solv’d. 


Scene X 


Lucy, with Strong-Waters. Potty 

Lucy. Come, Miss Polly. 

Potuy. Indeed, Child, you have 
given yourself trouble to no purpose. 
— You must, my Dear, excuse me. 

Lucy. Really, Miss Polly, you are so 
squeamishly affected about taking a 
Cup of Strong-Waters as a Lady before 
Company. I vow, Polly, I shall take 
it monstrously ill if you refuse me. — 
Brandy and Men (though Women love 
them never so well) are always taken 
by us with some Reluctance — unless 
’tis in private. 

Potty. I protest, Madam, it goes 
against me. — What do I see! Mac- 
heath again in Custody ! — Now every 
glimm’ring of Happiness is lost. 

[Drops the Glass of Liquor on the 
Ground] 

Lucy. Since things are thus, I’m 
glad the Wench hath esecap’d: for by 
this Event, ’tis plain, she was not happy 
enough to deserve to be poison’d. 

[Aside] 


Scene XI 


Locxit, Macuratu, Peacuum, Lucy, 
PoLuy 


Lock. Set your Heart to rest, Cap- 
tain. — You have neither the Chance of 
Love or Money for another Escape, — 
for you are order’d to be eall’d down 
upon your Tryal immediately. 

Pracw. Away, Hussies! — This is 
not a time for a Man to be hamper’d 
with his Wives. — You see, the Gentle- 
man is in Chains already. 

Lucy. O Husband, Husband, my 
heart long’d to see thee; but to see thee 
thus distracts me! 

Potty. Will not my dear Husband 
look upon his Polly? Why hadst thou 
not flown to me for Protection? with 
me thou hadst been safe. 

Arr XII. The last time I went o’er the 
Moor 

Pouny. 

Hither, dear Husband, turn your Eyes. 

Lucy. 

Bestow one Glance to cheer me. 
Pouty. 

Think with that Look, thy Polly dyes. 
Lucy. O shun me not — but hear me. 
Poury. ’Tis Polly sues. 

Lucy. . . ,’Tis Lucy speaks. 
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Pouty. Is thus true Love requited ? 


Lucy. My Heart is bursting. 
IPOUTYe. « . Mine too breaks. 
Lucy. Must 


I 
Potty. . . . Must I be slighted? 


Macxz. What would you have me 
say, Ladies? — You see, this Affair will 
soon be at an end, without my disoblig- 
ing either of you. 

Pracu. But the settling this Point, 
Captain, might prevent a Law-suit 
between your two Widows. 


Arr XIII. Tom Tinker’s my true Love 


Macu. Which way shall I turn me? 
— How can I decide ? 
Wives, the Day of our Death, are as fond 
as a Bride. 
One Wife is too much for most Husbands 
to bear, 
But two at a time there’s no Mortal can 


ear. 
This way, and that way, and which way I 


will, 
What would comfort the one, Vother Wife 
would take wll. 


Potity. But if his own Misfortunes 
have made him insensible to mine — 
A Father sure will be more compassion- 
ate. — Dear, dear Sir, sink the material 
Evidence, and bring him off at his Tryal 
— Polly upon her Knees begs it of you. 


Ain XIV. I am a poor Shepherd 
undone 


When my Hero in Court appears, 
And stands arraign’d for his Life; 
Then think of poor Polly’s Tears; 
For Ah! Poor Polly’s his Wife. 
Like the Sailor he holds up his Hand, 
Distrest on the dashing Wave. 
To die a dry Death at Land, 
Ts as bad as a watry Grave. 
And alas, poor Polly! 
Alack, and well-a-day! 
Before I was in Love, 
Oh! every Month was May. 


Lucy. If Peachum’s Heart is hard- 
en’d, sure you, Sir, will have more 
Compassion on a Daughter. — I know 
the Evidence is in your Power. — How 


then can you be a Tyrant to me? _ 
[Kneeling] 


Arr XV. Ianth the lovely, &c. 


When he holds up his Hand arraign’d for 
his Life, 


O think of your Daughter, and think I’m 
his Wife! 

What are Cannons, or Bombs, or clashing 
of Swords ? 

For Death is more certain by Witnesses 
Words. 

Then nail up their Lips; that dread 
Thunder allay ; 

And each Month of my Life will hereafter 
be May. 


Locx. Macheath’s time is come, 
Lucy. — We know our own Affairs, 


- therefore let us have no more Whimper- 


ing or Whining. 

Pracu. Set your Heart at rest, 
Polly. — Your Husband is to dye to-day. 
— Therefore, if you are not already 
provided, ’tis high time to look about 
for another. There’s Comfort for you, 
you Slut. 

Locx. Weare ready, Sir, to conduct 
you to the Old-Baily. 


Arr XVI. Bonny Dundee 


Macu. The Charge is prepar’d; The 
Lawyers are met, 
The Judges all rang’d (a terrible Show!) 
I go, undismay’d. — For Death is a Debt, 
A Debt on demand. — So, take what I owe. 
Then farewell, my Love — Dear Charm- 
ers, adieu. 
Contented I die —’Tis the better for you. 
Here ends all Dispute the rest of our Lives. 
For this way at once I please all my Wives. 


Now, Gentlemen, I am ready to attend 
you. 


Scene XII 


Lucy, Potuy, Fincn 


Potty. Follow them, Filch, to the 
Court. And when the Tryal is over, 
bring me a particular Account of his 
Behaviour, and of every thing that 
happen’d. — You'll find me here with 


Miss Lucy. [H#z. Fitcu] But why is 
all this Musick? 
Lucy. The Prisoners, whose Tryals 


are put off till next Session, are diverting 
themselves. 


Potty. Sure there is nothing so 
charming as Musick! I’m fond of it 
to distraction! — But alas! — now, all 


Mirth seems an Insult upon my Afflic- 
tion. — Let us retire, my dear Lucy, and 
indulge our Sorrows. — The noisy Crew, 
you see, are coming upon us. [Exeunt] 

[A Dance of Prisoners in Chains, &e.] 
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Scenze XIII.— The Condemn’d Hold 


Macueats, in a melancholy Posture 


Arr XVII. Happy Groves 


O cruel, cruel, cruel Case! 

Must I suffer this Disgrace ? 

Air XVIII. Of all the Girls that are 
so smart 


Of all the Friends in time of Grief, 
When threatning Death looks grimmer, 
Not one so sure can bring Relief, 
As this best Friend, a Brimmer. 
[Drinks] 


Arr XIX. Britons strike home 


Since I must swing, — I scorn, I scorn to 
wince or whine. [Rises] 


Air XX. Chevy Chase 


But now again my Spirits sink ; 
Pil raise them high with Wine. 
[Drinks a Glass of Wine} 


Arr XXI. To old Sir Simon the King 


But Valour the stronger grows, 

The stronger Liquor we’re drinking. 

And how can we feel our Woes, 

When we've lost the Trouble of Thinking ? 
[Drinks] 


Air XXII. Joy to great Cesar 


If thus — A Man can die 
Much bolder with Brandy. 
[Pours out a Bumper of Brandy] 


Arr XXIII. There was an old Woman 


So I drink off this Bumper. — And now 
I can stand the Test. 
And my Comrades shall see, that I die as 
brave as the Best. 
[Drinks] 


Arm XXIV. Did you ever hear of a 
gallant Sailor . 


But can I leave my pretty Hussies, 

Without one Tear, or tender Sigh? 

Ar XXV. Why are mine Eyes still 
flowing 


Their Eyes, their Lips, their Busses 
Recall my Love. — Ah must I die! 


Arr XXVI. Green Sleeves 


Since Laws were made for ev’ry Degree, 
To curb Vice in others, as well as me, 
I wonder we han’t better Company, 
Upon Tyburn Tree! 
But Gold from Law can take out the 
Sting ; 
And if rich Men like us were to swing, 
’Twou'd thin the Land, such Numbers to 
string 
Upon Tyburn Tree! 


JatLor. Some Friends of yours, 
Captain, desire to be admitted. —I 
leave you together. 


Scene XIV 


Macueatu, Ben Bupaz, Mar of the 
Mint 


Maca. — For my having broke Prison, 
you see, Gentlemen, I am _ order’d 
immediate Execution. — The Sheriffs 
Officers, I believe, are now at the Door. 
— That Jemmy Twitcher should peach 
me, I own surpriz’d me! — ’Tis a plain 
Proof that the World is all alike, and 
that even our Gang can no more trust 
one another than other People. There- 
fore, I beg you, Gentlemen, look well to 
yourselves, for in all probability you 
may live some Months longer. 

Marr. We are heartily sorry, Cap- 
tain, for your Misfortune. — But ’tis 
what we must all come to. 

Macxu. Peachum and Lockit, you 
know, are infamous Scoundrels. Their 
Lives are as much in your Power, as 
yours are in theirs. — Remember your 
dying Friend !— ’Tis my last Request. — 
Bring those Villains to the Gallows before 
you, and I am satisfied. 

Mart. We'll do’t. 

Jaton. Miss Polly and Miss Lucy 
intreat a Word with you. 

Macu. Gentlemen, Adieu. 


ScreNnE XV 
Lucy, Macunats, Poiiy 


Macu. My dear Lucy —My dear 
Polly — Whatsoever hath past between 
us 1s now at an end. — If you are fond of 
marrying again, the best Advice I can 
give you, is to Ship yourselves off for 
the West-Indies, where you'll have a 
fair chance of getting a Husband 
a-plece ; or by good Luck, two or three, 
as you like best. 
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Potty. How can I support this 
Sight ! 
Lucy. There is nothing moves one 


so much as a great Man in Distress. 


Arr XXVII. All you that must take a 
leap, &e. 


Lucy. Would I might be hang’d! 
Potty. . And I would so too! 
Lucy. To be hang’d with you. 
Potty. . . . My Dear, with you. 
Macu. O Leave me to Thought! I 
fear! I doubt! 
I tremble! I droop! — See, my Cour- 
age ws out. 
[Turns up the empty Bottle] 
Potty. No token of Love? 
Macw. . See, my Courage is 
out. 
[Turns up the empty Pot] 
Lucy. WNo token of Love? 
Potty. Adieu. 
Cv. oa... Larewell. 
Macu. But hark! I hear the Toll of 
the Bell. 
Cuorus. Tol de rol lol, &c. 


.  Jattor. Four Women more, Cap- 
tain, with a Child a-piece! See, here 
they come. 


[Enter WomEN and CHILDREN] 


Macz. What—four Wives more! 
— This is too much. — Here — tell the 
Sheriffs Officers I am ready. 

[Exit MacHEaTtH guarded] 


Scene XVI 
[To them, Enter Puayrer and Buaaar] 


Pray. But, honest Friend, I hope 
you don’t intend that Macheath shall 
be really executed. 

Bra. Most certainly, Sir. — To 
make the Piece perfect, I was for doing 
strict poetical Justice. — Macheath is 
to be hang’d; and for the other Per- 
sonages of the Drama, the Audience 
must have suppos’d they were all either 
hang’d or transported. 

Puay. Why then, Friend, this is a 
down-right deep Tragedy. The Catas- 
trophe is manifestly wrong, for an Opera 
must end happily. sere 

Bra. Your Objection, Sir, is very 
just; and is easily remov’d. For you 
must allow, that in this kind of Drama, 
’tis no matter how absurdly things are 
brought about. — So — you Rabble 
there —run and cry a Reprieve — let 


the Prisoner be brought back to his 
Wives in Triumph. 

Priay. All this we must do, to com- 
ply with the Taste of the Town. 

Bra. Through the whole Piece you 
may observe such a similitude of 
Manners in high and low Life, that it is 
difficult to determine whether (in the 
fashionable Vices) the fine Gentlemen 
imitate the Gentlemen of the Road, or 
the Gentlemen of the Road the fine 
Gentlemen. — Had the Play remain’d, 
as I at first intended, it would have 
carried a most excellent Moral. *Twould 
have shown that the lower Sort of 
People have their Vices in a degree as 
well as the Rich: And that they are 
punish’d for them. 


Scene XVII 
[To them, Macunats with RaBsBe, &c.] 


Maca. So, it seems, I am not left to 
my Choice, but must have a Wife at 
last. — Look ye, my Dears, we will 
have no Controversie now. Let us give 
this Day to Mirth, and I am sure she 
who thinks herself my Wife will testifie 
her Joy by a Dance. 

Att. Come, a Dance — a Dance. 

Macu. Ladies, I hope you will give 
me leave to present a Partner to each of 
you. And (if I may without Offence) 
for this time, I take Polly for mine. — 
And for Life, you Slut, — for we were 
really marry’d. — As for the rest — 
But at present keep your own Secret. 

[To Pouty] 


A DANCE 


Arr XXVIII. Lumps of Pudding, &e. 


Thus I stand like the Turk, with his 
Dozies around ; 

From all Sides their Glances his Passion 
confound ; 

For black, brown, and fair, his Incon- 
stancy burns, 

And the different Beauties subdue him by 


turns: 
Each calls forth her Charms, to provoke his 


Desires: 
Though willing to all, with but one he 
retires. 
But think of this Maxim, and put off your 
Sorrow, 
The Wretch of To-day, may be happy To- 
morrow. 
Cuorus. But think of this Maxim, é&e. 


Finis 
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DOUGLAS 
(1756) 
By Joun Home 


JOHN HOME 


DOUGLAS 


We have selected John Home’s “ Douglas” as representative of a type of sen- 
timental tragedy which lasted well into the nineteenth century, and links this period 
of broad emotion with the florid, oratorical style of Sheridan Knowles and the 
‘“‘effeminate manly’’ romances of Bulwer-Lytton. Passion was never more torn 
to tatters in the emotional scenes given to the heroines in distress, or to the lordly 
youths with a lost heritage, than during the era in which Home flourished. And 
with the sentiments that issued forth, bathed in tears, came an element of melodrama 
that foreshadowed a later period, and gave to the audiences of this one a great 
excitement without making claim to any realistic hold. In consequence such 
drama did not submit itself to close analysis. That is what Sir Walter Scott was 
probably trying to say when he confessed that the printed text of ‘“Douglas’’ lent 
itself better to the stage than to the closet. 

It were well indeed if the student should read some of the old imitations of classie¢ 
drama which were given to the British readers in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, — as cold as some of the steel engravings that graced the editions of the 
British poets at the time. The German wave of sentimental melodrama, which 
received influence and force through Kotzebue and Goethe and Schiller, was of later 
date than any of Home’s plays, but exercised an influence upon Richard Cumberland 
and his contemporaries, the inclination of audiences being more for the cheapness of 
Kotzebue than for the artistic depths of the other two poets. But the accent to be 
found in Home — the sentiment that roused the passions and sustained interest 
and excitement, — was precursor in England of the later influence. And the success 
of such dramas as Edward Moore’s “The Gamester’’, of Colman’s (Jr.) ‘‘ The Iron 
Chest”, and of Home’s “‘ Douglas’? — a domestic-tragi-romance, based on a ballad 
fable and showing in a way pride in national folklore (for Home was a Scotchman of 
distinct characteristics) — all point to the easy acceptance in the theatre of any 
show of flamboyant nobleness. 

Home is significant as stage history. He is important as challenging two preju- 
dices which throw light on ecclesiastical and political viewpoints of the time. 
For it might be said that ‘‘Douglas” unfrocked the Rev. John Home, just as 
his political affiliations with the Whig party, as championed by Bute, dogged him 
and helped to chill his stage success. ‘Douglas’ had a success before which Dr. 
Johnson’s “Irene” fades into nothingness; it was dominant in the school of play- 
writing out of which came Hannah More’s “ Perey” (Covent Garden, December, 
1777); it served as model for such a drama as Cumberland’s “ Carmelite ’’ (Drury 
Lane, December 2, 1784). And its declamations, — long rolling passages — its 
sentiments concerning freedom and personal liberty and virtue, with its many 
classical echoes, were characteristic of plays in England and America for many years 
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to follow. Reverberations of the stereotyped, highly colored and emphasized pas- 
sion may be heard in the first half of the nineteenth century in America, marked by 
the poverty of W. G. Simms’s ‘‘ Norman Maurice; or, The Man of the People’’, and 
of Conrad’s “Jack Cade; or, the Captain of the Commons”, and a host of other 
trembling examples of mighty character. If many of these pieces are mentioned 
today, it is because they survived through excellent acting. There was no brilliancy 
of dialogue to these sad remains, yet they were of the tradition begun by Otway’s 
“Orphan” and Rowe’s ‘Fair Penitent.” These plays depended on more expert 
interpretation than the wit of lines exacted ; it has often been commented upon that 
they were less difficult to memorize, since their mood and meaning were not so con- 
stantly shifting. This did not mean that every player was successful in melodrama 
or in perfervid emotion. Peg Woffington as Lady Randolph faded before the power 
of Sarah Siddons in the same réle. There was more of the brilliant dash in Peg, 
whereas the Siddons was able to give the semblance of strong tragic meaning to the 
languid mournfulness of heaving sighs. When she appeared in ‘‘ Douglas”’, during 
her visit to Edinburgh, the General Assembly had to arrange to sit only on the 
days she didn’t act. Yet the Presbyterian Synod anathematized the theatre! A 
strange anomaly indeed. 

The audiences of this era were hypnotized under the impression that such 
drama had come to save the theatre. Hume wrote that his friend Home ‘“‘pos- 
sessed the true theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway, refined from the 
unhappy barbarism of the one and licentiousness of the other.” And Gray, 
the poet, could say in a letter under date of August 10, 1757: ‘‘There is one 
scene (between Matilda and the old Peasant) so masterly that it strikes me blind to 
all the defects in the world.”? Such comments are representative of the encomiums 
bestowed upon ‘‘Dougilas.”’ It drew exceptional attention, probably, because it 
emanated from Scotland, which, unlike Ireland, had as:yet contributed little or 
nothing to the English theatre. Goldsmith wrote of it in the Monthly Review for 
May,1757. Hesaid: 


“The native innocence of the Shepherd Norval is happily expressed. It 
requires some art to dress the thoughts and phrases of the common people with- 
out letting them swell into bombast, or sink into vulgarity.”’ 


This was indeed before the days of Tom Robertson; and further still from the 
era of Hauptmann’s “ The Weavers.’’ And it sounds strange to ears that have 
oo in the theatre the impressionistic anger of Eugene O’Neill’s ““‘The Hairy 

pe.” 

Scott, at a later day, considered it in the Quarterly Review (June, 1827). Thack- 
eray, in the fifty-ninth chapter of ‘‘ The Virginians”’, scored it with his satire. He 
wrote: “‘When Lady Randolph’s friend described how her mistress had ‘ flown like 
lightning up the hill, and plunged herself into the empty air’, Mr. Lambert said he 
was delighted to be rid of her.”” Professor Nettleton, in his excellent edition of 
Sheridan’s plays, indicates where there was parody in “The Critic’”’ of Lady Ran- 
dolph’s “‘tumid language.” But through the generations, the criticism has generally 
been favorable. In his ‘Noctes Ambrosianae’’, Christopher North declared, “I 
think nobody can bestow too much praise on‘ Douglas.’ There has been no English 
tragedy worthy of its name since it appeared.” If one can forget the dullness and 
the staleness of many of the lines of this play, it is possible, in the face of such praise 
to understand that there would be a voice in the pit on the opening night pRB 
ardently, “ Whaur’s your Wullie Shakspere noo?” In fact, report has it that Burns 
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thought Home has “‘methodized wild Shakespeare.”” The manner of acting was 
camouflage, and the manner of playing was open to parody as well as the play itself. 
When Mrs. Stirling appeared in the burlesque of “ Douglas ’’ by Leman Rede, the 
accounts said she “‘wept and watered her geraniums with all the lackadaisical 
dignity of an approved heroine of romance.” 

John Home was a Scotchman ; that was enough to draw down upon him the con- 

_tumely of the England of his day. ‘Much may be made of a Scotchman, if he be 
caught young”’, declared Dr. Johnson. If Home did not get the full brunt of this 
prejudice, it was largely because of the foolish treatment he received at the hands of 
his superiors in his own kirk. He was made the most of because he was an exception 
as a Scotch dramatist ; this brought to him a patriotic following that gave “‘ Douglas” 
an added reason for éclat. 

In boyhood, Home went to the Grammar School of Leith, in which town he was 
born, September, 1722. He was a student at the University of Edinburgh, and here 
he had as fellow mates the future historian, William Robertson, whom Johnson loved 
even though he wrote a history of Scotland, and the theologians to be — Alexander 
Carlyle, Hugh Blair and Adam Ferguson. He studied for the Presbyterian 
ministry. In temperament he was warmly expressive. He received his licence 
from the Presbytery of Edinburgh in 1745, and the same year saw him on the Whig 
side against the Pretender, tasting enough of the military manceuvres of the conflict 
to be able to give color to his ‘‘ History of the Rebellion ’’ which in later years he was 
to write. He was ordained in 1746, and proved himself an excellent preacher, 
though his freedom of action was often remarked and censured. His nearness to 
Edinburgh during his ministry allowed him intercourse with his college associates, 
as well as with Hume, the historian, who always declared that his friend’s name was 
the same as his, though he obstinately persisted in spelling it differently. In his will, 
Hume mentioned the author of ‘‘Douglas’’, thus: 


“‘T leave to my friend Mr. John Home, of Kilduff, ten dozen of my old claret, 
at his choice; and one single bottle of that other liquor called port. I also 
leave to him six dozen of port, provided that he attests under his hand, signed 
John Hume, that he has himself alone finished that bottle at two sittings. By 
this concession, he will at once terminate the only two differences that ever 
arose between us concerning temporal matters.” 


He said nought of the things of the spirit in which they differed greatly. But 
Home was a fine companion and a loyal friend. The year 1776 saw him with 
Hume— during the latter’s finalillness—at Bath. ‘‘Never was there amore friendly 
action,” wrote the sick man, ‘‘nor better placed; for what between conversation 
and gaming (not to mention sometimes squabbling) I did not pass a languid 
moment.” It was on this trip that Home went riding with a little lad, Walter 
Scott, who in later years was to write a critique upon him. 

Home was the typical cultured man of his day. He read his classics and was 
well versed in Plutarch. His tragedy “ Agis’’ (1747) is evidence of such training. 
Though he belonged, as Mackenzie says, ‘‘to the world of sentiment,” he was also 
given to flattery for his own benefit, and knew how to clip his sails to the wind. Yet 
it was the fashion to be agreeable. Smollett, meeting Home in London, praised 
«« Agis’”” — which had been refused by Garrick, who sent Home away in saddened 
mood which he poured forth in verse. Yet when “Douglas” — which Garrick also 
refused — caught fire at Covent Garden, under Rich, Garrick, with the suavity of 
the man who desires to be on the winning side, veered in his opinion of “Agis 
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and produced it at Drury Lane, February 21,1758. But the success of ‘‘ Douglas” 
did not repeat itself in any of his plays. 

Yet such loyalty of friendship on all occasions was bestowed on Home. The 
poet Collins addressed to him his ode ‘“‘On the Popular Superstitions of the High- 
lands of Scotland ”’, referring to his “tragic song’’ and “ Doric quill.” 

Prime Minister Bute was also Home’s friend and made him his private secre- 
tary; and through this connection he became tutor to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George III. In its first edition, “Douglas” was not dedicated, but later it 
was offered to the Prince, and thus the author was rewarded withapension. Patron- 
age always brought its own temptation, and Home was not able to resist his 
connections. That was seen when he came to dedicate his “ History of the Rebel- 
lion” to his pupil, now his monarch, for the consciousness that he sought royal favor 
by so doing made him less frank as an historian. Flattery was relished by Bute, and 
Home gave it to his satisfaction. We can see how formal such honeyed sentiments 
were in the epistolary dedications of the plays in this volume. Home does not lag 
behind the others. Here is his offering of ‘‘Douglas’’ to the Prince: 


“To His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales 
“Sir, 

“‘In Dedications, especially those which Poets write, Mankind expect to find 
little Sentiment, and less Truth. <A grateful Imagination adorns its Benefactor 
with every Virtue, and even flatters with Sincerity. Hence the Portrait of each 
Patron of the Muses is drawn with the same Outline, and finished as a Model 
of Perfection. Instructed by the Errors of others, I presume not to make the 
Panegyrick of the Prince of Wales, nor to extol the Patronage of Literature as 
the most shining Quality of a Prince. Your Royal Highness will permit me to 
mention one sort of Patronage which can never be praised too much; that, I 
mean, which extending its Influence to the whole Society, forms and excites the 
Genius of Individuals by exalting the Spirit of the State. 

“Institutions, that revive, in a great and highly civilized People those 
Virtues of Courage, Manhood, and Love of their Country, which are most apt, 
in the Progress of Refinement, to decay, produce at the same time that pleasing 
and ornamental Genius, which cannot subsist in a Mind that does not partake 
of those Qualities which it describes. This is an Observation which has escaped 
the Notice of the greater Part of Writers, who have inquired into the causes of 
the Growth and Decay of Poetry and Eloquence; but it has not escaped the 
Penetration of Longinus, who writing in the ‘‘ Decline of the Roman Empire”, and 
lamenting that the true Sublime was not to be found in the Works of his Time, 
boldly imputes that Defect to the Change of Policy; and enumerates with 
Indignation the Vices of Avarice, Effeminacy, and Pusillanimity, which, arising 
from the Loss of Liberty, had so enthralled and debased the Minds of Men, that 
they could not look up, as he calls it, to any thing elevated and sublime: And 
here, as in other Questions, the great Critic quotes the Authority of his Master 
Homer. The Day of Slavery bereaves a Man of half his Virtue. The Experi- 
ence of succeeding Times has shewn that Genius is affected by Changes, less 


1 Among these were: ‘The Siege of Aquileia” (Drury Lane, February 21, 1760); “The 
Fatal Discovery” (Drury Lane, February 23, 1769) ; “Alonzo” (Drury Lane, February 27, 
1773 — which showed that he hadn’t forgotten ‘‘ Douglas” nor was able to escape it); and 


feces (Covent Garden, January 21, 1778), which ended very closely on the opening 
night. 
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violent than the Loss of Liberty; that it ever flourishes in Times of Vigour and 

Enterprize, and languishes amidst the sure Corruption of an inactive Age. 
“Your Royal Highness, as Heir Apparent of the British Empire, hath in 
view the noblest Field that ever a laudable Ambition entered. The envied 
State of this Nation cannot remain precisely as it is; the Tide must flow, or 
ebb faster than it has ever flowed. A Prince destined in such a Period to reign, 
begins a memorable Era of Perfection or Degeneracy. The serious Cares and 
princely Studies of your Youth, the visible Tenor of your generous and con- 
stant Mind, have filled the Breasts of all good Men with hopes of you equal to 
their Wishes. That these Hopes may be fulfilled in their utmost Extent, is the 


sincere and ardent Prayer of 
““Your Royal Highness’s 


“Most humble, 
“Most obedient, 
“And most devoted Servant, 
“Joun Home.” 


Home was destined to controversy all his life. His association with Bute drew 
down upon him continued opposition. So, too, his support of James Macpherson 
in the ‘“‘Ossian” debates, challenged his sincerity, though his patriotic support of 
the ‘‘genuineness”’ of the Erse poetry, so vigorously denied by Dr. Johnson, brought 
him a bequest of £2000 at Macpherson’s death. But the greatest tumult of all was 
the ecclesiastical storm of which he and his play were the centre. During the latter 
- ordeal his friends rallied around him. And when he resigned in consequence, his 
parishioners helped him fix his farm at Kilduff, showing their devotion to the man. 

When the manuscript of ‘‘ Douglas” was ready for submission to Garrick, the 
Rey. John Home set forth on his pilgrimage, on horseback, accompanied part of 
the four hundred miles by his minister friends. He had bethought him of the plot 
for kis play in 1750; in its main outline the story was at hand in the pathetic ballad 
of ‘‘Gil Morrice”’ (contained in Percy’s Reliques). Being a patriotic Scotchman, 
how better than exalt native ballad lore! Maybe there was a suggestion to be had 
from Voltaire’s ‘‘ Merope’’, which, through the translation of Aaron Hill, was given 
at Drury Lane in 1749. It is probable also that he recalled Rowe’s ‘‘ Ambitious 
Stepmother” and Otway’s ‘‘The Orphan.”’ With his other duties interfering, it 
took him some time to make the play ready. Not until 1754 was the script in any 
shape, and then his friend Carlyle copied it out many times for him during the course 
of revision. He submitted it for a reading to the Select Society of Edinburgh, 
founded in 1754 by Allan Ramsay, a philosophical group of which he was a member. 
On October 9, 1754, Hume wrote: ‘‘I have seen John Home’s new unbaptized play, 
and it is a very fine thing.’”’ A few days after he hopes it ‘‘will vindicate the English 
stage from the reproach of barbarism.”” On close examination of the script, how- 
ever, he is a little more exacting : 


‘*Glenalvon’s character is too abandoned [he wrote]. Such a man is scarce 
{n nature; at least, it is inartificial in a poet to suppose such a one, as if he could 
not conduct his fable by the ordinary passions, infirmities, and vices of human 
nature. Lord Barnet’s character is not enough decided; he hovers betwixt 
vice and virtue, which, though it be not unnatural, is not sufficiently theatrical 
nor tragic. If Anna had lived 18 years with Lady Barnet, and yet had been 
kept out of the secret, there seems to be no sufficient reason why, at that very 
time, she should have been let into it. The spectator is apt to suspect that it 
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was in order to instruct him; a very good end indeed, but which might have 

been attained by a careful and artificial conduct of the dialogue.” 


If a friend could criticise in such a tenor, there must have been some real theatre 
reason behind the rejection of David Garrick. His action raised consternation in 
the breasts of Home and his friends. The actor gave his full explanations to Bute 
(see his letter of criticism under date, July 10, 1756, in Baker’s ‘‘Some Unpublished 
Correspondence of David Garrick’, 1907, 108), as well as to the stricken dramatist. 
Of course there was imputation made that the real reason for his rejection was that 
he was past forty, and thus too old for the youthful réle of Norval; that Mrs. Cibber 
as Lady Randolph would overshadow him, which in all probability she would have, 
since the part is so dominant. Whatever it was, Home carried the script into his 
‘ane countree’’, made changes in it — probably taking advantage of the criticisms 
of Garrick — and his influential associates in Edinburgh set to work scheming for its 
production on the Scottish stage. Among the alterations made in the manuscript, 
Mackenzie records the following, which indicate that the democratic spirit was 
as yet far from the drama of noble sentiment, except in theory. 


“« Lord Randolph was then [when the play was in Garrick’s hands] Lord Barnet, 
Lady Randolph, of course, Lady Barnet, and Norval was Forman. 'The author’s 
friends soon discovered the want of dignity in the name Barnet, from its being 
the name of the well-known village near London; and Forman was a common 
surname of no high rank in Berwickshire.” 


The young men of the church were rampant for the production of ‘‘ Douglas.” 
Broadsides were distributed in the streets of Edinburgh, exciting the curiosity of the 
public. Rehearsals were watched with anxiety. The flower of Scottish law and 
letters went to the Canongate Theatre on the opening night, December 14, 1756. 
It was a kirk affair without authoritative sanction. There followed days of con- 
flicting enthusiasm and protest — and it was probably the wild talk created over 
the Edinburgh performance that prompted Rich at Covent Garden to give it on 
March 14, 1757, with Peg Woffington as Lady Randolph, breaking ‘‘into beautiful 
Pathos’’, and the entire company entangling the heart-strings amidst the exquisite 
terror and pity and tenderness of the tragic passions. 

The London Chronicle was at a loss to explain the Scotch controversy over 
“Douglas.”” It commented: ‘‘As this author writes entirely on the Side of Moral- 
ity, we cannot conceive why an inflammatory Spirit should have arose against him 
in his own country.’”’ But the tempest broke sharply and quickly. Thomas 
Sheridan planned a run of “‘Douglas’”’ immediately for the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, and gave a medal to the author as a reward of merit, much to the indignation 
of Dr. Johnson, who declared that he couldn’t find ten worthy lines in the piece. 

All Scotland clashed, and the trouble spread to the ecclesiastics in Glasgow, 
particularly. Church parties locked horns — the rampant Calvinists against the 
Liberals on the matter of social diversion. Orders thundered from the pulpits, 
exhorting against the free stage and the evils thereof. Theatres were called ‘‘sem- 
inaries of Folly and Vice.”” That ministers should desecrate their calling to write 
for such a den of iniquity, that they should be seen there supporting the handiwork 
of the devil, deserved the fury of rigorous trial. Home, and those ministers who had 
dared enter the theatre to see the play, were reviled. Evidence against them was 
accumulated, and Carlyle, Scott, Dysart, Cupples and Steele were haled before 
the ecclesiastical tribunal. They must partake of punishment with Home. Carlyle 
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defended his attitude vigorously, and was censured by the worthy Synod. Some of 
the weaker men repented of their sin. But Home’s presbytery resented interference 
with their own affairs. They gave sanction to what Home had accomplished with 
his play, and that was enoughforthem. Possibly their irritation saved the author 
of “Douglas” from a public reprimand. But the whole unfortunate affair gave him 
an opportunity of resigning his pastorate and active association with the church. 

The controversy was an unfortunate exhibition of church fanaticism, which 
upset the equanimity of all Scotland and gained no real point. Home became the 
centre of a deluge of tribute. Hume dedicated his ‘‘ Four Dissertations” to him and 
gave further praise to his ‘‘noble tragedy.”’ But in the wake of the battle came also 
contumely — a pamphlet stream of condemnation of the theatre and of the play and 
of its author. [See Gipson’s ‘‘Home” and also Nicoll’s ‘‘History of the Late 
Eighteenth Century Drama’’, 1927, 92n.] All of which was satirized in Alexander 
Carlyle’s ‘‘An Argument to Prove that the Tragedy of Douglas ought to be Publicly 
burnt by the hands of the Hangman” — though some people at first took it for 
serious criticism. 

Home lived to an advanced age. Controversy seemed to agree with him. Seated 
in a dressing-gown of pale green, and wearing a scarlet waistcoat, — his hair curled 
and powdered in the latest style, he used to hold court at his table, and discourse 
brokenly on Scotch politics, Rebellion and military matters; he always showed a 
partiality for the latter. In his final years his mind gave way, as the result of a fall 
from a horse. He died September 5, 1808. 

John Home lives in theatre history as the author of his play ‘‘Douglas.’”’ In 
fact he is more often than not referred to as ‘‘Douglas’”” Home. And if persistency 
of drama as stage repertory is indicative of worth, then are we justified in placing 
this domestic tragedy in the forerank of the British Theatre. Certainly in America, 
when the actor Douglass played a season in New York, beginning December 28, 
1758, he placed ‘‘ Douglas” along side of Rowe’s ‘‘Jane Shore”’, Farquhar’s ‘‘ The 
Recruiting Officer’ and ‘‘The Stage-Coach,”’ Otway’s ‘‘The Orphan”’ and ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved’’, Addison’s ‘‘Drummer”’, Dryden’s “‘Spanish Friar’? and Shakespeare. 
This was its fate also in Williamsburg, Virginia, and in Charleston, South Carolina. 
It was a play that nurtured many a youthful aspirant. Our records blazon the 
fact that Edwin Forrest, billed as ‘‘A young man from Philadelphia’’, made his 
stage début at the Walnut Street Theatre, November 27, 1820, as Norval; and it 
was in “Douglas” that the youthful John Howard Payne made his first publie 
appearance, at the old Park Theatre, New York, February 24, 1809, and his London 
début, June 4, 1813. And what do we find Lester Wallack recording of his first 
essayal on the stage? It was at a private school, Baron House Academy, in Surray, 
that Colman’s ‘‘Heir-at-Law”’ was given by the students. Out of respect for the 
celebrated Mr. Wallack, the ten-year-old Lester was entered on the bill to recite the 
‘“My name is Norval’ speech between the acts. Wallack says: ‘‘I was dressed ina 
red tunic trimmed with fur, white trousers and red shoes, and carried a round wooden 
shield, and a wooden sword, painted blue. As for the lines, I suppose I must have 
painted them red.” 

Who did not play young Norval—Spranger Barry, Charles Kean, Thomas 
Sheridan, Charles Kemble — the names are plentiful. And the casts for the entire 
play are powerful ! 

The hold upon audiences was largely due to the sincerity of the emotion, in con- 
trast with the coldness of artificially built tragedy filled with unmoving lines. 
Students have tried to show by minute analysis that the phrases in “Douglas”, as 
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well as the motives, indicate a dependence on Shakespeare. The verbal similarities 
to other plays are frequent, as discovered by these ardent searchers; and they prove 
the point that the melancholy tone, the midnight brooding atmosphere of the back- 
ground, betoken gothic relationship with the Radcliffe school of fiction. The lan- 
guage of the piece is characteristic of its class; the poetry is stereotyped and heavy 
with innocence and conscience and pride and sweetened solemnity. ‘‘It is one of 
the most perfect tragedies in the English language,” wrote a contemporary critic. 
To which we can only say, after reading the play: ‘‘It is not necessary to read any 
other of the kind, for it possesses all the earmarks of sentimental tragedy.”’ Home 
did not lift tragedy to any height. Acting alone was ‘‘Douglas’s” chief preserv- 
ative. And that is something for the period in which Home flourished. For the 
closet drama was the vogue — still-born plays that defied the actor’s art. The 
sad poetry of ‘‘Douglas”’, with its palpitating adjectives, is scarcely great literature 
— but, my, how it acted! On that score it has a stage record one cannot ignore. 
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PROLOGUE 


Spoxen By Mr. Sparks 


In antient times, when Britain’s trade was 


arms, 
And the lov’d musick of her youth, alarms, 
A god-like race sustain’d fair England’s 


fame: 

Who has not heard of gallant Piercy’s 
name ? 

Ay, and of Douglas? Such illustrious 


0es 
In rival Rome and Carthage never rose! 
From age to age bright shone the British 


Te, 
And every hero was a hero’s sire. 
When ae fate decreed one warrior’s 


doo 
Up “iia the Phenix from his parent's 
tomb. 
But face these generous rivals fought and 
eu, 
These generous rivals lov’d each other well: 
Tho’ many a bloody field was lost and won, 
Nothing in hate, in honour all was done. 


When ibe wrong’d defy’d his prince or 


peers 
Fast came the Douglas, with his Scottish 
spears ; 
And, when ‘proud Douglas made his King 
‘his foe, 
For Douglas, Piercy bent his English bow. 
Expell’d their native homes by adverse fate, 
They knock’ d alternate at each other’s gate: 
hai Aees blaz’d the castle, at the midnight 
ou 
For him nohade arms had shook its firmest 


tower 
This night a Douglas your protection 
claims ; 
A wife! a mother! pity’s softest names: 
The story of her woes indulgent hear, 
And grant your suppliant all she begs, a 
tear. 
In confidence she begs; and hopes to Jind 
Each ee breast, like noble Piercy’s, 
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DOUGLAS: A TRAGEDY 


ACT I 


SceneE I 


The Court of a Castle, surrounded with woods 


[Enter Lapy Ranpoupx] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy 


gloom 

Accords with my soul’s sadness, and 
draws forth 

The voice of sorrow from my bursting 
heart, 

Farewell a while: I will not leave you 
long ; 

For in your shades I deem some spirit 
dwells, 

Who from the chiding stream, or groan- 
ing oak, — 

Still hears, and answers to Matilda’s 
moan. 

O Douglas! Douglas! If departed 
ghosts 


Are e’er permitted to review this world, 

Within the circle of that wood thou art, 

And with the passion of immortals 
hear’st- 

My lamentation: hear’st thy wretched 


wife F ; 
Weep for her husband slain, her infant 
lost. 
My brother’s timeless death I seem to 


mourn ; 
Who perish’d with thee on this fatal day. 
To thee I lift my voice; to thee address 
The plaint which mortal ear has never 

heard. 
O disregard me not; though I am eall’d 
Another’s now, my heart is wholly thine. 
Incapable of change, affection lies 
Buried, my Douglas, in thy bloody 


grave. 
But Randolph comes, whom fate has 


made my Lord, 
To ence my anguish, and defraud the 
ead. 


[Enter Lonp RanpouPy] 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Again these weeds of woe! say, do’st 
thou well 
To sae passion which consumes thy 
2) 


The living claim some duty; vainly thou 
Bestow’st thy cares upon the silent 
dead. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Silent, alas! is he for whom I mourn: 
Childless, without memorial of his 
name, 
He only now in my remembrance lives. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Time, that wears out the trace of deepest 
anguish, 
Has past o’er thee in vain. Wou’d thou 
wer’t not 
Compos’d of grief and tenderness alone! 
Sure thou art not the daughter of Sir 
Malcolm ; 
Strong was his rage, eternal his resent- 


ment : 
For when thy brother fell, he smil’d to 


ear 

That Douglas’ son in the same field was 
slain. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 

Oh! rake not up the ashes of my 
fathers : és 

Implacable resentment was their crime, 

And grievous has the expiation been. 

Contending with the Douglas, gallant 
lives 

Of either house were lost; my ancestors 

Compell’d, at last, to leave their ancient 
seat 

On Tiviot’s pleasant banks; and now, 
of them 

No heir is left. Had they not been so 


stern, 
I had not been the last of all my race, 
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Lorp RANDOLPH. | 
Thy grief wrests to its purposes my 


words. 
I never ask’d of thee that ardent love, 
Which in the breasts of fancy’s children 
burns, 
Decent affection, and complacent kind- 


ness 
Were all I wish’d for; but I wish’d in 


vain. 
Hence with the less regret my eyes 
behold 
The storm of war that gathers o’er this 


land : 
If I should perish by the Danish sword, 
Matilda would not shed one tear the 
more. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Thou do’st not think so: woeful as I am 
Tlove thy merit, and esteem thy virtues. 
But whither goest thou now? 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Straight to the camp, 
Where every warrior on the tip-toe 
stands 
Of expectation, and impatient asks 
Each who arrives, if he is come to tell 
The Danes are landed. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
O, may adverse winds, 
Far from the coast of Scotland, drive 
their fleet ! 
And every soldier of both hosts return 
In peace and safety to his pleasant 
home! 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Thou speak’st a woman’s, hear a war- 
rior’s wish : 
Right from their native land, the stormy 


north, 
May athe wind blow, till every keel is 


Immoveable in Caledonia’s strand ! 

Then shall our foes repent their bold 
invasion, 

And roving armies shun the fatal shore. 

Lapy RaNnpo.upx. 

War I detest: but war with foreign foes, 

Whose manners, language, and whose 
looks are strange, 

Is not so horrid, nor to me so hateful, 

As that which with our neigbours oft we 
wage. 

A river here, there an ideal line 

By fancy drawn, divides the sister king- 


doms. 
On each side dwells a people similar, 
As twins are to each other, valiant both, 
Both for their valour famous thro’ the 


world. 
Yet will they not unite their kindred 
arms, 


And, if they must have war, wage dis- 
tant war, ‘ 
But with each other fight in cruel con- 


ct. 
Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire, 
The battle is their pastime. They go 
forth 
Gay in the morning, as to summer sport : 
When ev’ning comes, the glory of the 
morn, 
The youthful warrior, is a clod of clay. 
Thus fall the prime of either hapless 


land ; 
And such the fruit of Scotch and English 
wars. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
T’ll hear no more: this melody would 


make 
A soldier drop his sword, and doff his 


arms, 
Sit down and weep the conquests he has 


made; 

Yea (like a monk), sing rest and peace 
in heay’n 

To souls of warriors in his battles slain. 

Lady, farewell: I leave thee not alone; 

Yonder comes one whose love makes 
duty light. 


[Enter ANNA] 


ANNA. 
Forgive the rashness of your Anna’s 


ove: 
Urg’d by affection, I have thus presum’d 
To interrupt your solitary thoughts ; 
And warn you of the hours that you 

neglect, 
And lose in sadness. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
So to lose my hours 

Is all the use I wish to make of time. 


NNA. 
To blame thee, lady, suits not with my 
state: 
But sure I am, since death first prey’d on 
man, 
Never did sister thus a brother mourn. 
What had your sorrows been if you had 


ost, 
In early youth, the husband of your 
eart? 
ee RANDOLPH. 


ANNA. 

Have I distrest you with officious love, ’ 

And ill-tim’d mention of your brother’s 
fate? 

Forgive me, lady: humble tho’ I am, 

The mind I bear partakes not of my 
fortune: 

So fervently I love you, that to dry 
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These piteous tears, I’d throw my life 
away. 
Lapy Ranpoupu. 
What power directed thy unconscious 


ongue 
To speak as thou hast done? to name — 


ANNA. 
: I know not: 
But since my words have made my 
_Inistress tremble, 
I will speak so no more; but silent mix 
My tears with hers. 
Lavy Ranpo.ups. 
No, thou shalt not be silent. 
Vl trust thy faithful love, and thou 
shalt be 
Henceforth th’ instructed partner of my 
woes. 
But what availsit? Can thy feeble pity 
Roll back the flood of never-ebbing 
time? 
Compell the earth and ocean to give up 
Their dead alive? 
ANNA. 
What means my noble mistress? 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Didst thou not ask what had my sorrows 
been? — 
If I in early youth had lost a hus- 
band? — 
In the cold bosom of the earth is lodg’d, 
Mangl’d with wounds, the husband of 
my youth; 
And in some cavern of the ocean lyes 
My child and his. — 
ANNA. 
O! lady, most rever’d! 
The tale wrapt up in your amazing 
words 
Deign to unfold. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Alas! an ancient feud, 
Hereditary evil, was the source 
Of my misfortunes. Ruling fate de- 
creed, 
That my brave brother should in battle 
save 
The life of Douglas’ son, our house’s foe : 
The youthful warriors vow’d eternal 
friendship. 
To see the vaunted sister of his friend 
Impatient, Douglas to Balarmo came, 
Under a borrow’d name.— My heart he 


gain’d; 

Nor did I long refuse the hand he 
bege’d: ; 

My brother’s presence authoriz’d our 


marriage. 
Three weeks, three little weeks, with 
wings of down, 
Had o’er us flown, when my lov’d lord 
was call’d 


To aan his father’s battles; and with 


m, 

In spite of all my tears, did Malcolm go. 

Scarce were they gone, when my stern 
sire was told 

That the false 
Douglas’ son. 

Frantic with rage, the baron drew his 
sword 

And question’d me. Alone, forsaken, 
faint, 

Kneeling beneath his sword, fault’ring 
I took 

An oath equivocal, that I ne’er would 

Wed one of Douglas name. Sincerity 

Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 

Thy onward path! (altho’ the earth 
should gape 

And from the gulf of hell destruction 


stranger was Lord 


cry, 
To take dissimulation’s winding way. 
ANNA. 
Alas! how few of woman’s fearful kind 
Durst own a truth so hardy! 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
The first truth 


Is easiest to avow. ‘This moral learn, 

This pase moral, from my tragic 
tale. — 

In a few days the dreadful tidings came 

That Doubles and my brother both were 
slain. 

my life! my husband! — 

God! 

I done to merit such af- 


NNA. 
My dearest lady! Many a tale of tears 
I’ve listen’d to; but never did I hear 
A tale so sad as this. 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
In the first days 


Of my distracting grief, I found my- 
self — 
As women wish to be who Jove their 


ords. 

But who durst tell my father? The 
good priest 

Who join’d our hands, my brother’s 
ancient tutor, 

With his lov’d Malcolm, in the battle 
fell: 

They two alone were privy to the mar- 
riage. 

On silence and concealment I resolv’d, 

Till time should make my father’s for- 
tune mine. 

That very night on which my son was 


orn, 
My nurse, the only confident I had, 
Set out with him to reach her sister’s 
house : 
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But nurse, nor infant, have I ever seen, 

Or heard of, Anna, since that fatal hour. 

My murder’d child! — had thy fond 
mother fear’d 

The on of thee, she had loud fame 


Despind her father’s rage, her father’s 


And eae d with thee thro’ the scorn- 
ing world. 
ANNA. 
Not seen, nor heard of! then perhaps he 
lives. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
No. It was dark December: wind and 
rain 
Had beat all night. Across the Carron 
ay 
The destin’d road; and in it’s swelling 
flood 
My coe servant perish’d with my 


O hapless son! of a most hapless sire ! — 

But they are both at rest; and I alone 

Dwell in Nine world of woe, condemn’d 
to w: 

Like a pnilt roublid ghost, my painful 
rounds: 

Nor has despiteful fate permitted me 

The comfort of a solitary sorrow. 

Tho’ dead to love, I was compell’d to wed 

Randolph, who snatch’d me from a 
villain’s arms; 

And Bendepe now possesses the 


dom 
That ey Sir, Malecolm’s death on me 


devolv’ 
Domains, that should to Douglas’ son 
have vn 


gi 
A baron’s title, and a baron’s power. 
Such were my soothing thoughts, while 
I bewail’d 
The disnehter'd father of a son unborn. 
And ee that son came, like a ray from 
eav 
Which shines and disappears ; 
my child! 
er iers did thy fond mother grasp the 


alas ! 


ope 

Of having thee, she knew not how, 
restor’d. 

Year after year hath worn her hope 


away ; 
But left still undiminish’d her desire. 


ANNA. 
The hand, that spins th’ uneven thread 
of life, 
May smooth the length that’s yet to 
come of yours. 
Lapy Ranpo.pu. 
Not in this world: 
well 


I have consider’d 


It’s various evils, and on whom they fall. 

Alas! how oft does goodness wound 
itself, 

And sweet affection prove the spring of 


O! had 1 died when my lov’d husband 
fe 
age good angel op’d to me the 


Of providence, and let me read my life, 
My oti had broke, when I beheld the 


Of ills, whieh one by one I have endur’d. 
ANNA. 
That God, whose ministers good angels 


are, 
Hath shut the book in mercy to man- 


kind. 

But we must leave this theme: Glen- 
alvon comes: j 

I saw him bend on you his thoughtful 
eyes, 

And hitherwards he slowly stalks his 
way. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
I willavoid him. An ungracious person 


Is doubly irksome in an hour like this. 
ANNA. 


| Why speaks my lady thus of Ran- 


dolph’s heir? 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
capris oe s not the heir of Randolph’s 


Subtle # fe ceed) he offers to mankind 

An artificial image of himself 

And he with ease can vary to ‘he taste 

Of different men, it’s features. Self- 
denied, 

And master of his appetites he seems: 

But his fierce nature, like a fox chain’d 


up, 
Watches to seize unseen the wish’d-for 
prey. 
Never were vice and virtue pois’d so ill, 
As in Glenalvon’s unrelenting mind. 
Yet is he brave and politic in war, 
And stands aloft in these unruly times. 
Why a describe him thus I’ll tell here- 
after : 
Stay one detain him till I reach the 


castle [Exit Lapy Ranpourx] 
ANNA. 
O happiness! where art thou to be 
found ? 
I see thou dwellest not with birth and 
beauty, 


Tho’ grac’d with grandeur, and in 
wealth array’d: 

Nor dost thaw: it would seem, with 
virtue dwell ; 

Else had this gentle lady miss’d thee 
not. 
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[Enter GLENALVON] 


GLENALVON. 
What dost thou muse on, meditating 
maid? 
Like some entrane’d and visionary seer 
On earth thou stand’st, thy thoughts 
ascend to heaven. 
ANNA. 
Wou’d that I were, e’en as thou say’st, 
@ seer, 
To have my doubts by heav’nly vision 
clear’d ! 
GLENALYVON. 
What dost thou doubt of? what hast 


thou to do 

With subjects intricate? Thy youth, 
thy beauty, 

Cannot be questioned: think of these 
good gifts; 

And then thy contemplations will be 
pleasing. 

ANNA. 

Let women view yon monument of woe, 

phen boast of beauty: who so fair as 
she? 

But I must follow: this revolving day 


Awakes the memory of her ancient woes. 
[Ezit ANNa] 


[GLENALVON solus] 


GLENALVON. 
So!— Lady Randolph shuns me; by 
and by 
T’ll woo her as the lion wooes his brides. 
The deed’s a doing now, that makes me 


lor 
Of these rich valleys, and a chief of 
power. : 
The season is most apt; my sounding 


steps 
Will not be heard amidst the din of 


fieea 


arms. j 

Randolph has liv’d too long: his better 
fate 

Had the ascendant once, and kept me 


down: 
When I had seiz’d the dame, by chance 
he came, 
Rescu’d and had the Jady for his labour ; 
I ’scap’d unknown: a slender con- 
solation ! 
Heaven is my witness that I do not love 
To sow in peril, and let others reap 
The jocund harvest. Yet Iam not safe: 
By love, or something like it, stung, 
inflam’d, i ie 3. 
Madly I blabb’d my passion to his wife, 
And she has threaten’d to acquaint him 
of it. 
The way of woman’s will I do not know: 


| But well I know the baron’s wrath is 


deadly. 
I will not live in fear: the man I dread 
Is as a Dane to me; ay, and the man 
Who stands betwixt me and my chief 
desire. 
No bar but he; she has no kinsman 
near ; 
No brother in his sister’s quarrel bold; 
And for the righteous cause, a stranger’s 


cause, 
I know no chief that will defy Glen- 
alvon. 


END oF THE First Act 


ACT II 
Scene I 
A Court, &c. 


[Enter SERVANTS and a STRANGER at 
one door, and Lapy RanpouPH and 
ANNA at another] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
What means this clamour? stranger, 
speak secure ; 
Hast thou been wrong’d? have these 
rude men presum’d 
To vex the weary traveller on his way? 
First SERVANT. ; 
By us no stranger ever suffer’d wrong: 
This man with outery wild has eall’d us 
_ forth; 
So sore afraid he cannot speak his fears. 


[Enter Lonp Ranpours and Youne Man 
with their swords drawn and bloody] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Not vain the stranger’s fears! how fares 
my lord? 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
That it fares well, thanks to this gallant 


youth, 

Whose valour sav’d me from a wretched 
death ! 

As down the winding dale I walk’d 
alone, 


At the cross way four armed men 
attack’d me: 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious 


camp, 

Who would have quickly laid Lord 
Randolph low, 

Had not this brave and generous 
stranger come, 

Like my good angel in the hour of fate, 
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And, mocking danger, made my foes his 
own. 
They turn’d upon him: but his active 


arm 
Struck to the ground, from whence they 
rose no more, 
The fiercest two; the others fled amain, 
And left him master of the bloody field. 
Speak, Lady Randolph: upon Beauty’s 
tongue 
Dwell accents pleasing to the brave and 


old. 
Speak, noble dame, and thank him for 
thy lord. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
My lord, I cannot speak what now I feel. 
My heart o’erflows with gratitude to 


heav’n, 
And to this noble youth, who all un- 
own 
To you and yours, deliberated not, 
Nor paus’d at peril, but humanely brave 
Fought on your side, against such fear- 
ful odds. 
Have you yet learn’d of him whom we 
should thank? 
Whom eall the saviour of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s life? 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
I ask’d that question, and he answer’d 


not: 
But I must know who my deliverer is. 
[To the STRANGER] 
STRANGER. 
A low born man, of parentage obscure, 
Who nought can boast but his desire 
to be rai 
A soldier, and to gain a name in arms. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Whoe’er thou art, thy spirit is ennobled 
By the great King of Kings! thou art 
ordain’d 
And Pore a hero by the sovereign 
n 


a 

Of nature! blush not, flower of modesty 

As well as valour, to declare thy birth. 
STRANGER. 

My name is Norval: on the Grampian 


ills 

My father feeds his flocks; a frugal 
swain, 

Whose constant cares were to encrease 
his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I long’d 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And heaven soon granted what my sire 
denied. 

This moon which rose last night, round 
as my shield, 

Had not yet fill’d her horns, when, by 
her light, 


A band of fierce barbarians, from the 
S, 

eee like a torrent down upon the 
vale, 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The 
shepherds fled 

For safety, and for succour. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of 
arrows, 

Hover’d about the enemy, and mark’d 

The road he took, then hasted to my 
friends ; 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen 
men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumber’d 


oe. 

We fought and conquer’d. H’re a 
sword was drawn, : 

An arrow from my bow had piere’d 
their chief, 

Who wore that day the arms which now 
I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdain’d 

The shepherd’s slothful life; and having 
heard 

That our good king had summon’d his 
bold peers 

To lead their warriours to the Carron 


side, 

I left my father’s house, and took with 
me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps :— 

Yon trembling coward who forsook his 
master. 

Journeying with this intent, I past these 
towers, 

ee ay ia tearnarice came this day to 


o 
The happy deed that gilds my humble 
name. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
He is as wise as brave. Was ever tale 
With such a gallant modestly rehears’d? 
My brave deliverer! thou shalt enter 


now 
A nobler list, and in a monarch’s sight 
Contend with princes for the prize of 

: fame. 
I will present thee to our Scottish king, 
Whose valiant spirit ever valour lov’d. 
Ha! my Matilda! wherefore starts that 

tear? 
Lapy Ranpoupa. 

I cannot say: for various affections, 
And strangely mingled, in my bosom 


swell; 
Yet pace of them may well command a 
ear. 
I joy that thou art safe; and admire 
Him and his fortunes who hath wrought 
thy safety. 


GaAVED DY BITTAR 
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La. 
Obscure and friendless, he the army-| The chosen warriors of thy native land, 


sought, 
Bent upon peril, in the range of death 
Resolv’d to hunt for fame, and with his 


sword 

To gain distinction which his birth 
denied. 

In this attempt unknown he might have 
perish’d, 

And gain’d, with all his valour, but 
oblivion. 

Now grae’d by thee, his virtue serves no 
more 

Beneath despair. The soldier now of 
hope 

He stands conspicuous; fame and great 
renown 

Are brought within the compass of his 
sword. 


On this my mind reflected, whilst you 


spoke, 
And bless’d the wonder-working Lord of 
heaven. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Pious and grateful ever thy 
thoughts ! 
My deeds shall follow where thou 
 point’st the way. 
Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 
In penour and command shall Norval 
e. 
NoRVAL. 
I know not how to thank you. 


are 


Rude I 


am. 

In speech and manners: never till this 
hour 

Stood I in such a presence: yet, my 


ord, 

There’s something in my breast which 
makes me bold 

To say, that Norval ne’er will shame thy 
favour. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 

T will be sworn thou wilt not. Thou 
shalt be ’ 

My knight; and ever, as thou didst to- 


day, 
With happy valour guard the life of 
andolph. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. : 
Well hast thou spoke. Let me forbid 
[To Norvat] 


reply. : 
Weare thy debtors still; thy high desert 
O’ertops our gratitude. I must pro- 
ceed, 
As was at first intended, to the camp. 
Some of my train I see are speeding 
hither, , 
Impatient, doubtless, of their lord’s 


clay. d 
Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes shall 
see 


Who languish for the fight, and beat the 


air 
With brandish’d swords. 
NoRVAL. 
Let us begone, my lord. 
Lorp Ranpoupa. 
[To Lapy Ranpo.eg] 
About the time that the declining sun 
Shall his broad orbit o’er yon hills sus- 


pend, 
Expect us to return. This night once 
more 


Within these walls I rest; my tent I 
pitch 

To-morrow in the field. Prepare the 
feast. 


Free is his heart who for his country 
ts: 


He in the eve of battle may resign 
Himself to social pleasure ; sweetest then, 
When danger to a soldier’s soul endears 
The human joy that never may return. 
[Exeunt RANDOLPH and Norvat] 


Scene II 


Lapy RanpourH and ANNA 


Lapy RaNnpDoLpH. 
His parting words have struck a fatal 


truth. 

O Douglas! Douglas! tender was the 
time 

When we two parted, ne’er to meet 
again ! 

How many years of anguish and despair 

Has heav’n annex’d to those swift pass- 
ing hours 

Of love and fondness! 
bosom’s flame 

Oft, as blown back by the rude breath of 


Then my 


fear, 
Return’d, and with redoubled ardour 
blaz’d."3 
ANNA. 
May gracious heav’n pour the sweet 
balm of peace 
Into the wounds that fester in your 
breast ! 
For earthly consolation cannot cure 
them. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
One only cure can heay’n itself be- 


stow ; — : 
A grave — that bed in which the weary 


rest. 
WretchthatIam! Alas! why am Iso? 
At every happy parent I repine! 
How blest the mother of yon gallant 
Norval! 
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She for a living husband bore her pains, 

And heard him bless her when a man 
was born: 

She nurs’d her smiling infant on her 
breast ; 

Tended the child, and rear’d the pleas- 
ing boy: 

She, with affection’s triumph, saw the 
youth ; 

In grace and comeliness surpass his 


peers: 
Whilst I to a dead husband bore a son, 
And to the roaring waters gave my 
child. 
ANNA. 
Alas! alas! why will you thus resume 
Your grief afresh? I thought that 
gallant youth 
Would for a while have won you from 
your woe. 
On him intent you gazed, with a look 
Much more delighted, than your pen- 
sive eye 
Has deign’d on other objects to bestow. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Delighted say’st thou? Oh! even 
there mine eye 
Found fuel for my life-consuming 


sorrow. 
I ae that had the son of Douglas 


Va, 
He might have been like this young 
gallant stranger, 
And pair’d with him in features and in 
shape, 
In all endowments, as in years, I deem, 
My boy with blooming Norval might 
. have number’d. 
Whilst thus I mus’d, a spark from fancy 


fe 
On my sad heart, and kindled up a fond- 
ness 
For this young 
from his home, 
And like an orphan cast upon my eare. 
I will protect thee, (said I to myself) 
With all my power, and grace with all 


stranger, wand’ring 


my favour. : 
NNA. 

Sure heayv’n will bless so gen’rous a 
resolve. : 

You must, my noble dame, exert your 
power: 

You must awake: devices will be 
fram’d, 

And arrows pointed at the breast of 
Norval. 


Lapy RanpoupH. 
Glenalvon’s false and crafty head will 
work 
Against a rival in his kinsman’s love, 
If I deter him not: I only can. 


Bold as he is, Glenalvon will beware 
How he pulls down the fabric that i 


raise. 

T’ll be the artist of young Norval’s for- 
tune. 

’Tis pleasing to admire! most apt was I 

To this affection in my better days; 

Though now I seem to you shrunk up, 
retir’d 

Within the narrow compass of my woe. 

Have you not sometimes seen an early 
flower 

Open it’s bud, and spread it’s silken 
leaves, 

To catch sweet airs, and odours to be- 


stow ; 

Then, by the keen blast nipt, pull in it’s 
leaves, 

And, tho’ still living, die to scent and 
beauty ? 

Emblem of me: affliction, like a storm, 

eas kill’d the forward blossom of my 

eart. 


[Enter GLENALVON] 


GLENALVON. 
Where is my dearest kinsman, noble 
Randolph? 
LaDy RANDOLPH. 
Have you not heard, Glenalvon, of the 
base — 
GLENALYVON. 
I have: and that the villains may not 


scape, 
With a eae 2 band I have begirt the 


wood. 
If they lurk there, alive they shall be 
taken, 
And torture force from them th’ im- 
portant secret 
Whether some foe of Randolph hir’d 
their swords, 
Or if — 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
That care becomes a kinsman’s love. 
I have a counsel for Glenalvon’s ear. 


[Ezit ANNA] 
GLENALVON. 
To him your counsels always are com- 
mands. 


Lapy RanpourH. 
I have not found so: thou art known to 
me. 
GLENALVON. 
Known! 
Lapy Ranpo.upa. 
And most certain is my cause of 
knowledge. 
GLENALVON. 
What do you know? 


By the most 
blessed cross, - 
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You much amaze me. No created 


ng, 
Yourself except, durst thus accost 
Glenalvon. 
Lapy RanpDo.upaH. 
Is guilt so bold? and dost thou make a 


merit 
Of thy pretended meekness? This to 


me, 
Who, with a gentleness which duty 
blames, 
Sea hitherto conceal’d what, if 


ga, 

Would make thee nothing; or, what’s 
worse than that, 

An outcast beggar, and unpitied too: 

For mortals shudder at a crime like 
hine. 

GLENALVON. 

Thy virtue awes me. First of woman- 

kind! 


Permit me yet to say, that the fond 
man 

Whom love transports beyond strict 
virtue’s bounds, 

If he is brought by love to misery, 

In fortune ruin’d, as in mind forlorn, 

Unpitied cannot be. Pity’s the alms 

Which on such beggars freely is be- 
stow’d: 

For oe know that love is still their 
ord, 

And o’er their vain resolves advances 


still : 
As fire, when kindled by our shepherds, 


moves 
Thro’ the dry heath before the fanning 
wind. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Reserve these accents for some other 


ear. 

To love’s apology I listen not. _ 

Mark thou my words; for it is meet 
thou should’st. 

His brave deliverer Randolph here 
retains. 

Perhaps his presence may not please 
thee well: ; 

But, Ks thy peril, practice ought against 


m: 
Let not thy jealousy attempt to shake 
And loosen the good root he has in 
Randolph ; 
Whose favourites I know thou hast 
supplanted. : . 
Thou look’st at me, as if thou fain 
would’st pry 
Into my heart. 
speech. 
I give this early caution, and put on 
The curb, before thy temper breaks 
away. 


"Tis open as my 


The friendless stranger my protection 


_ Glaims: 
His friend I am, and be not thou his foe. 
[Exit] 
Scene III 
[Manet GLENALVON] 
GLENALVON. 
Child that I was, to start at my own 
shadow, 
And be the shallow fool of coward con- 
science ! 


I am not what I have been; what I 
should be. 

The darts of destiny have almost 
piere 

My marble heart. Had I one grain of 
faith 

In holy legends, and religious tales, 

I should conclude there was an arm 
above 

That fought against me, and malignant 
turn’d, 

To catch my self, the subtle snare I set. 

Why, rape and murder are not simple 
means! 

Th’ imperfect rape to Randolph gave a 
spouse ; 

And the intended murder introdue’d 

A favourite to hide the sun from me; 

And worst of all, a rival. Burning hell! 

This were thy center, if I thought she 
lov’d him ! 

"Tis certain she contemns me; 
commands me, 

And waves the flag of her displeasure 


o’er me, 
In his behalf. And shall I thus be 
brav’d? 
Curb’d, as she calls it, by dame chastity ? 
Infernal fiends, if any fiends there are 
More fierce than love, ambition, and 
revenge, 
Rise ae and fill my bosom with your 
es 
And policy remorseless! Chance may 
spoil 
A single aim; but perseverance must 
Prosper at last. For chance and fate 
are words: 
Persistive wisdom is the fate of man. 
Darkly a project peers upon my mind, 
Like the red moon when rising in the 


nay 


east, 
Cross’d and divided by strange-colour’d 


clouds. 
Tll seek the slave who came with 
Norval hither, 
And i his cowardice was spurned from 
m. 
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T’ve known a follower’s rankled bosom 


ree 
Venom most fatal to his heedless lord. 
[Exit] 


ENp or THE SECOND AcT 


ACT III 
Scene I 
A Court &c., as before 


[Enter ANNA] 


ANNA. 

Thy vassals, Grief! great nature’s order 
break, 

And change ie noon-tide to the mid- 
night hou 

Whilst ae handolnh sleeps I will walk 
fort 

And taste the air that breathes on 


yonder bank 

Sweet may her slumbers be! Ye 
ministers 

Of gracious heaven who love the human 
race, 

Angels and seraphs who delight in 
goodness! 

Forsake your skies, and to her couch 
deseend ! 

There from her fancy chase those dis- 
mal forms 

That haunt her waking; her sad spirit 
charm 


With images celestial, such as please 
The blest above upon their golden beds. 


[Enter SERVANT] 


SERVANT. 

One of the vile assassins is secur’d. 

We found the villain lurking in the 
wood: 

With dreadful imprecations he denies 

All pro ecee of the crime. But this is 
no 

His first essay: 
ceal’d 

In the most secret places of his garment ; 

Belike the spoils of some that he has 


these jewels were con- 


murder’d. 
ANNA. 

Let me look on them. Ha! here is a 
heart, 

The chosen crest of Douglas’ valiant 
name! 

These are no vulgar jewels. Guard the 
wretch. [Exit ANNA] 


[Enter ServVANTS with a PRISONER] 


PRISONER. ‘ 
I know no more than does the child 
unborn 
Of what you charge me with. 
First SERVANT. 
You say so, sir! 
But torture soon shall make you speak 


the truth. 

Behold the Lady of Lord Randolph 
comes: ‘ 
Prepare yourself to meet her just 

revenge. 
Scene II 


[Enter Lapy Ranpoupx and Anna] 


ANNA. 

Summon your utmost fortitude, before 
You speak with him. Your ‘dignity, 
your fame, 

Are now at stake. Think of the fatal 

secret, 
Which in a moment from your lips may 


y. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Thou shalt behold me, with a desperate 
heart, 
Hear how my infant perish’d. See he 


kneels. [The PRISONER kneels] 
PRISONER. 
Lee ee that countenance, so sweet 
an 


A juice tas thee makes innocence more 


O save me, lady! from these cruel men, 

Who have attack’d and seiz’d me; who 
accuse 

Me of intended murder. As I hope 

For mercy at the judgment seat of God, 

The tender lamb, that never nipt the 
grass, 

Is not more innocent than I of murder. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 

Of this man’s guilt what proof can ye 

produce? 
First SERVANT. 

We Guat him lurking in the hollow 

When Mera and eall’d upon, amaz’d, 
he fled. 

We overtook him, and enquir’d from 
whence 

And ay he was: he said he came from 
ar 

And was upon his journey to the camp. 

Not satisfied with this, we search’d his 
cloaths, 

And found’ these jewels ; 
value plead 


whose rich 
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Most powerfully against him. Hard he 
seems ‘ 

And old in villainy. Permit us try 

His stubborness against the torture’s 
force. 

PRISONER. 

O gentle lady! by your lord’s dear life! 

Which these weak hands, I swear, did 
ne’er assail ; 

And by your children’s welfare, spare 
my age! 

Let not the iron tear my ancient joints, 
And my grey hairs bring to the grave 
with pain. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Account for these: 
not be: ; 

For these, I say: be steadfast to the 


thine own they can- 


truth ; 
Detected falsehood is most certain 


death. 
[ANNA removes the SERVANTS and 
returns] 
PRISONER. 
Alas! I’m sore beset! let never man, 


Lapy RanpDOoLPH. 
O! Anna hear! — once more I charge 
thee speak 
The truth direct: for these to me foretell 
And certify a part of thy narration ; 
With which if the remainder tallies not, 
An instant and a dreadful death abides 
thee. 
PRISONER. 
Then, thus adjur’d, T'li speak to you as 


us 
As you were the minister of heaven, 
Sent down to search the secret sins of 
men. 
Some eighteen years ago, I rented land 
Of Sale Sir Malcolm, then Balarmo’s 
lord ; 
But falling to decay, his servants seiz’d 
All that I had, and then turn’d me and 


mine, ; j 
(Four helpless infants and their weeping 
mother) ’ f 
Out to the mercy of the winter winds. 
A little hovel by the river’s side 
Receiv’d us: there hard labour, and the 


s 
In fishing, which was formerly my sport, 
Supported life. Whilst thus we poorly 
liv’d 


One stormy night, as I remember well, 

The wind and rain beat hard upon our 
roof : 

Red came the river down, and loud and 
oft 


The angry spirit of the water shriek’d. 

At the dead hour of night was heard the 
ery 

Of one in jeopardy. I rose, and ran 

To where the circling eddy of a pool 

Beneath _the ford, us’d oft to bring 


within 

My reach whatever floating thing the 
stream 

Had caught. The voice was ceas’d; 


the person lost: 
But looking sad and earnest on the 


waters, 
By the moon’s light I saw, whirl’d round 


Was he alive? 
PRISONER. 
He was. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Inhuman that thou art! 
How couldst thou kill what waves and 
tempests spar’d? 
PRISONER. 
I am not so inhuman. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Didst thou not? 
ANNA. 
My noble mistress, you are moy’d too 
much: 
This man has not the aspect of stern 
murder ; 
Let him go on, and you, I hope, will hear 
Good tidings of your kinsman’s long lost 
child. 
PRISONER. 
The ey man, who has known better 
ays, 
One whom distress has spited at the 
world, 
Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch 


upon 

To do such deeds, as makes the pros- 
perous men 

Lift up their hands and wonder who 
could do them. 

And such a man was I; a man declin’d, 

Who saw no end of black adversity : 

Yet, for the wealth of kingdoms, I would 


not 
Have touch’d that infant, with a hand of 
harm. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Ha! dost thou say so? 
he lives! 
PRISONER. 
Not many days ago he was alive. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
O! God of heav’n! Did he then die so 
lately ? 


Then perhaps 
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PRISONER. 
I did not say he died; I hope he lives. 
Not many days ago these eyes beheld 
Him, flourishing in youth, and health, 

and beauty. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Where is he now? 

PRISONER. 

Alas! 


Lapy RANDOLPH 
Oh fate! I fear thee still. Thou riddler, 


I know not where. 


spea 
Direct and clear; else I will search thy 
soul 


ANNA, ; 
Permit me, ever honour’d! Keen im- 
patience 
Tho’ eet to be restrain’d, defeats it- 
self. — 


Pursue thy story with a faithful tongue, 

To the last hour that thou didst keep the 
child. 

PRISONER 

Fear not my ‘faith, tho’ I must speak my 
shame. 

Within the cradle, where the infant lay, 

Was hon a mighty store of gold and 
jew 

Tempted by which we did resolve to 


hide, 

From all the world, this wonderful 
event, 

And like a peasant breed the noble child. 

That none might mark the change of our 
estate, 

We left the country, travell’d to the 
north, 

Bought flocks and herds, and gradually 
brought forth 

Our secret wealth. But God’s all-seeing 


eye 
Beheld our avarice, and smote us sore. 
For one by one all our own children died, 
And pe the stranger, sole remain’d the 
eir 
Of what indeed was his. Fain then 
would I, 
Who an a father’s fondness lov’d the 


Have ented him, now in the dawn of 
youth, 

With his own secret: but my anxious 

e, 

Foreboding evil, never would consent. 

Mean while the Stripling grew in years 
and beauty 

And, as we oft Chaerod he bore himself, 

Not as the offspring of our cottage 


blood ; 
mild with 


For pature will break out: 
the mild, 
But with the froward he was fierce as fire, 


a 


And night and day he talk’d of war and 
arms. 
I set myself against his warlike bent ; 
But all in vain: for when a desperate 
band 
Of robbers from the savage mountains 
came — 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Eternal providence! What is thy name? 
PRISONER. 


My name is Norval; and my name he 


bears. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
’Tis he; ’tis he himself! It is my son! 
O eo vereigm merey! ’T'was my childI 
saw ! 
No wonder, Anna, that my bosom 
burn’ 
ANNA. 


ne’er was 


High 


Just are your transports : 
woman’s heart 
Prov’d with such fierce extremes. 
fated dame! 
But yet remember that you are beheld 
By servile eyes; your gestures may be 
seen 
Impassion’d, strange; perhaps your 
words o’erheard. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Well dost thou counsel, Anna: Heaven 
bestow 
On me that wisdom which my state 
requires ! 
ANNA. 
The moments of deliberation pass, 
And soon you must resolve. This use- 
man 
Must be dismiss’d in safety; e’er my 


lor 
Shall with his brave deliverer return. 
PRISONER. 
If I, amidst astonishment and fear, 
Have of your words and gestures rightly 


judg’ 
Thou art the daughter of my ancient 
master ; 
The child I reseu’d from the flood is 
thine. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
With thee dissimulation now were vain. 
I ass ie the daughter of Sir Mal- 


The child thou rescu’dst from the flood 
is mine. 
PRISONER. 

Blest be the hour that made me a poor 


man 
My poverty hath sav’d my master’s 
house! 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Thy words surprize me: sure thou dost 
not feign : 
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The tear stands in thine eye: such love 
from thee 
Sir ota s house deserv’d not; if 


right 
Thou Teld’st the story of thy own dis- 
tress. 
PRISONER. 
Sir Malcolm of our barons was the 


flower ; 
The fastest friend, the best and kindest 
master. 
But ah! he knew not of my sad estate. 
After that battle, where his gallant 


son 

Your own brave brother, fell, the good 
old lord 

Grew desperate and reckless of the 
world; 

And never, as he erst was wont, went 
forth 

To overlook the conduct of his servants. 

By them I was thrust out, and them I 
blame: 

May heaven so judge me as I judg’d my 
master ! 

And God so love me as I love his race! 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
His race shall yet reward thee. On thy 


aith 
Depends the fate of thy lov’d master’s 
house. 
Rememb’rest thou a little lonely hut, 
That like a holy hermitage Bprea 
Among the clifts of Carron? 
PRISONER. 


The cottage of the clifts. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
"Tis that I mean: 


There dwells a man of venerable age, _ 
Who in my father’s service spent his 


I remember 


youth : ‘ ; 
Tell him I sent thee, and with him 
remain, 
”Till I shall call upon thee to declare, 
Before the king and nobles, what thou 
now 
To me hast told. No more but this, and 
thou 
Shalt live in honour all thy future days; 
Thy son so long shall call thee father 


still, 
And ail the land shall bless the man, who 
sav’d 

The son of Douglas, ‘and Sir Malcolm’s 
heir. 

Remember well eM words: if thou 
shouldst meet 

Him whom thou call’st thy son, still call 

m so; 

And ation nothing of his nobler 

father. 


' PRISONER. 

Fear not that I shall mar so fair an 
harvest, 

By putting in my sickle ’ere ’tis ripe. 

Why did I leave my home and ancient 
dame? 

To find the youth, and tell him all I 


ew, 
And gueke him wear these jewels in his 


Which 1 might, I thought, be challeng’d, 
and so bring 
To light the secret of his noble birth. 
[Lapy RANDOLPH goes towards the 
SERVANTS] 
Lapy RANpDoLpu. 
This see is not th’assassin you sus- 


pec 
Tho’ Se combin’d some likelyhoods 
against him. 
He is the faithful bearer of the jewels 
To their right owner, whom in haste he 
seeks. 
*Tis meet that you should put him on 
his way, 
Since your mistaken zeal hath dragg’d 
m hither. 
(Bxeunt STRANGER and SERVANTS] 


Scene III 


Lapy RanpoupH and ANNA 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
My cary Anna! dost thou share my 


I oe See dost. Unparallell’d event! 

Reaching from heaven to _ earth, 
Jehovah’s arm 

Snatch’d from the waves, and brings to 
me my son! 

Judge of the widow, and the orphan’s 
father ! 

Accept a widow’s and a mother! s thanks 

For eve & gift! What does my Anna 

hi 


Of the young eaglet of a valiant nest? 

How soon he gaz’d on bright and burn- 
ing arms, 

Sparn’a the low dunghill where his fate 
had thrown him, 

And pyle ’d up to the region of his sire! 

ANN 

How fondly did your eyes devour the 

boy! 


i alate nature, with the unseen 
Of Seri instinct, drew you to your 


own. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
The ready story of his birth believ’d 
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pacerest my fancy quite; nor did he 


To any Mivetess my so sudden favour: 
But now I long to see his face again, 
Examine every feature, and find out 
The lineaments of Douglas, or my own. 
But most of all, I long to let him know 
Bee at true parents are, to clasp his 


And ‘tell gis all the story of his father. 
ANNA. 
With wary caution you must bear your- 


self 

In public, lest your tenderness break 
forth 

And in_ observers 

strange. 

For, if a cherub in the shape of woman 

Should walk this world, yet defamation 
would, 

Like a vile cur, bark at the angel’s 
train — 

To-day the baron started at your tears. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
He did so, Anna! 


stir conjectures 


well thy mistress 


ows, 

If the least circumstance, mote of 
offence, 

Should touch the baron’s eye, his sight 
would be 

With jealousy disorder’d. But the more 

It does behove me instant to declare 

The birth of Douglas, and assert his 
rights. 

This night I purpose with my son to 
meet, 

Reveal the secret and consult with him : 

For wise he is, or my fond judgment errs. 

As he does now, so look’d his noble 


father, 

Array’d in nature’s ease: his mien, his 
speech, 

Bere es ohepel simple, and full oft 
ece 


Those teivial mortals who seem always 


wise 
But, when the matter match’d his 
mighty mind, 
Uprose the Hero: on his piercing eye 
Sat Observation; on each glance of 
thought 
Decision follow’d, as the thunder-bolt 
Pursues the flash. 
ANNA. 
That demon haunts you still: 
Behold Glenalvon. 
Lapy Ranpoupa. 
‘ Now I shun him not. 
This day I brav’d him in behalf of 
Norval ; 
Perhaps too far: at least my nicer fears 
For Douglas thus interpret. 


[Enter GLENALVON] 


GLENALVON,. 
Noble dame! 
The hov’ring Dane at last his men hath 
landed : 
No band of pirates; but a mighty host, 
That come to settle where their valour 
conquers ; 
To win a country, or to lose themselves. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
But whence comes this intelligence; 
Glenalvon? 
GLENALVON. 
A nimble courier sent from yonder camp, 
To hasten up the chieftains of the north, 
Inform’d me, as he past, that the fierce 


Dane 

pce on Ain eastern coast of Lothian 
an 

Near ae that place where the sea-rock 
immense, 


Amazing Bass looks o’er a fertile land. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Then must this western army march to 


join 
The warlike troops that guard Edena’s 
tow’rs. 
GLENALVON. 
Beyond all question. If impairing time 
Has not effac’dithe image of a place, 
Once Beso in my breast, there is a 


Which lyes to westward of that mighty 
And seems by nature formed for the 


camp 
Of water-wasted armies, whose chief 
strength 
Lies a firm foot, unflank’d with warlike 
orse : 
Tf martial skill¥directs the Danish lords, 
There inaccessible their army lies 
To one scow ring horse. the bloody 
e 
Must man to man, and foot to foot, be 
fought. 
Lapy RANnpoLpH. 
How nny mothers shall bewail their 
sons 
How saan widows weep their husbands 
slain ! 
Ye dames of Denmark! ev’n for you I 


fee 
Who, caaty sitting on the sea-beat shcre, 
Long look for lords that never shall 
return. 
GLENALVON. 
Oft ia th’unconquer’d Caledonian 


ord 
Widow'd the north. The children of 
the slain 
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Sarat I hope, to meet their fathers’ 
ate. 
The monster war, with her infernal 
brood, 
Loud yelling fury, and life-ending pain, 
Are objects suited to Glenalvon’s soul. 
Scorn is more grievous than the pains of 
death ; 
Reproach, more piercing than the 
pointed sword. 
Lavy RANDOLPH. 
I scorn thee not, but when I ought to 


sco 
Nor e’er reproach, but when insulted 
virtue 
Against audacious vice asserts herself. 
I own thy worth, Glenalvon; none more 
apt 
Than I to praise thine eminence in 


arms, 
And be the echo of thy martial fame. 
No longer vainly feed a guilty passion: 
Go and pursue a lawful mistress, glory. 
Upon the Danish crests redeem thy 


fault, 
And let thy valour be the shield of 
Randolph. 
GLENALYVON. 
_ One instant stay, and hear an alter’d 


man. 

When beauty pleads for virtue, vice 
abash’d 

Flies its own colours, and goes o’er to 
virtue. 

I am your convert; time will shew how 


vic 
Yet one immediate proof I mean to give. 
That youth for whom your ardent zeal 
to-day, 
Peat too haughtily, defy’d your 
slave, 
Amidst the shock of armies I’ll defend, 
And turn death from him, with a guard- 
jan arm. 
Sedate by use, my bosom maddens not 
At the tumultuous uproar of the field. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 

Act thus, Glenalvon, and I am thy 
friend ; ; 
But that’s thy least reward. Believe 

me, sir. ‘ 
The truly generous is the truly wise ; 
And he who loves not others, lives un- 
blest. [Exit Lapy RANDOLPH] 


[GLENALVON solus] 


GLENALVON. 
Amen! and virtue is it’s own reward ! — 
I think that I have hit the very tone 
In which she loves to speak. Honey’d 
assent, 


How pleasing art thou to the taste of 


man, 

And woman also! flattery direct 

Rarely disgusts. They little know 
mankind 

Who doubt its operation: ’tis my key, 

And opes the wicket of the human heart. 

How far I have succeeded now I know 


not. 
Yet I incline to think her stormy virtue 
Is lull’d awhile: ’tis her alone I fear: 
Whilst she and Randolph live, and live 
in faith 
And amity, uncertain is my tenure. 
Fate o’er my head suspends disgrace and 
death, 
By oes weak hair, a peevish female’s 


Iam not idle: but the ebbs and flows 

Of fortune’s tide cannot be calculated. 

That slave of Norval’s I have found 
most apt: 

I shew’d him gold, and he has pawn’d 
his soul 

To say and swear whatever I suggest. 

Norval, I’m told, has that alluring look, 

’"T'wixt man and woman, which I have 
observ’d 

To charm the nicer and fantastick dames, 

Who are, like Lady Randolph, full of 
virtue. eg 

In raising Randolph’s jealousy I may 

But point him to the truth. He seldom ' 


errs 
Who thinks the worst he can of woman- 
kind. 


Tur Env or THE THIRD Act 


ACT IV 


Scene I 
[Flourish of Trumpets] 
[Enter Lonp RANDOLPH attended] 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Summon an hundred horse, by break of 


ay, 
To wait our pleasure at the castle gate. 
[Enter Lapy RANDOLPH] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Alas! my lord! I’ve heard unwelcome 
news; 
The Danes are landed. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Ay, no inroad this 
Of the Northumbrian bent to take a 
spoil ; 
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No sportive war, no tournament essay, 
Of some young knight resolv’d to break 


a spear, i 
And stain with hostile blood his maiden 


arms. 
The Danes are landed: we must beat 


them back, 
Or live the slaves of Denmark. 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Dreadful times ! 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
The fenceless villages are all forsaken ; 
The trembling mothers, and their chil- 
dren lodg’d : 
In well-girt towers and castles; whilst 
the men 
Retire indignant. Yet, like 
waves, 
They but retire more awful to return. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Immense, as fame reports, the Danish 
host! 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Were it as numerous as loud fame 
reports, 
An ried knit like ours wou’d pierce it 
0’: 
Brothers, that shrink not from each 
others side, 
And fond companions, fill our warlike 


broken 


es: 
For his dear offspring, and the wife he 

, oves, 

The husband, and the fearless father 


arm. 

In vulgar breasts heroic ardor burns, 

eee poor peasant mates his daring 
ord. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 

Men’s minds are temper’d, like their 
swords, for war; 

Lovers of danger, on destruction’s 
brink 

They joy to rear erect their daring 
forms. 

Hence, early graves; hence the lone 
widow’s life; 

And the sad mother’s grief-embitter’d 
age. 

Where is our gallant guest? 

Lorp RANDOLPH. 
q Down in the vale 

T left him, managing a fiery steed, 

Whose stubbornness had foil’d the 
strength and skill 

Of every rider. But behold he comes, 

In earnest conversation with Glenalvon. 


[Enter Norvat and GuENALvON] 


Glenalvon ! 


with the lark arise; go 
forth, 


And 2 my troops that ly in yonder 


vale: 

Private I travel to the royal camp: 

Norval, thou goest with me. But say 
young man! 

Where didst thou learn so to discourse of 
war, 

And in such terms, as I o’erheard to- 
day? 

War is no village science, nor its phrase 

A language taught amongst the shepherd 
swains. 

NoRVAL. 

Small is the skill my lord delights to 
praise 

In him he favours.— Hear from whence 
it came. 

Beneath a mountain’s brow, the most 
remote 

And inaccessible by shepherds trod, 

In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A hermit liv’d; a melancholy man, 

Who was the wonder of our wand’ring 
swains. 

Austere and lonely, cruel to himself, 

Did they report him; the cold earth his 


ed, 
an ae drink, his food the shepherd’s 
alms. 
I went to see him, and my heart was 


touch’d 

With reverence and pity. Mild he 
spake, 

pads: at on discourse, such stories 
0. 


As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 
For he had been a soldier in his youth; 
And fought in famous battles, when the 


peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
Against th’ usurping Infidel display’d 
The cross of Christ, and won the Holy 
Land. 
Pleas’d with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man 
_ wou’d shake 
His years away, and act his young 
encounters : 
Then, having shew’d his wounds, he’d 
sit him down, 
And all the live-long day discourse of 


war. 
To help. my fancy, in the smooth green 
it 


He cut the figures of the marsha.l’d 
hosts ; 


Describ’d the motions, and explain’d the 


use 

Of the deep column, and the lengthen’d 
ne, 

The square, 


the crescent, and the 
phalanx . 
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For all that Saracen, or Christian knew 
Of war’s vast art, was to this hermit 
known. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Why did this soldier in a desert hide 
Those qualities, that shou’d have grac’d 
a camp? 


Norvat. 
That too at last I learn’d. Unhappy 
man! 
Returning homewards by Messina’s 


port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely 


won, 
A rude and boist’rous captain of the sea 


Fasten’d a quarrel on him. Fierce they 
fought: 
The stranger fell, and with his dying 
breath 
ea an name and lineage. Mighty 
The soldier cried, my brother! Oh! my 
brother ! 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
His brother! 
NOoRVAL. 
Yes; of the same parents born; 
His only brother. They exchang’d for- 
E giveness ; 
And Pappy, in my mind, was he that 
ed: 
For many deaths has the survivor 
suffer’d. 
In the wild desert on a rock he sits, 
Or on some nameless stream’s untrodden 
banks, 4 
And ruminates all day his dreadful 
fate. 
At times, alas! not in his perfect mind! 
Holds dialogues with his lov’d brother’s 


ghost ; 
And oft each night forsakes his sullen 
couch, 
To make sad orisons for him he slew. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
To what mysterious woes are mortals 
born! 
In this dire tragedy were there no more 
Unhappy persons? did the parents live? 
NorvVAL. ‘ 
No; they were dead: kind heav’n had 
elos’d their eyes : 
Before their son had shed his brother’s 
blood. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Hard is his fate; 
blame! 
There is a destiny in this strange world, 
Which oft decrees an undeserved doom: 
Let schoolmen tell us why.— From 
whence these sounds? ; 
[Trumpets at a distance] 


for he was not to 


[Enter an OrFicrR] 


OFFICER. 
My pine the trumpets of the troops of 


orn: 
Their valiant leader hails the noble 
Randolph. 
Lorp Ranpo.tpa. 
Mine ancient guest! does he the war- 
riors lead ? 
Has Denmark rous’d the brave old 
knight to arms? 
OFFICER. 
No; worn with warfare, he resigns the 
sword. 
His eldest hope, the valiant John of 


Lorn, 
Now leads his kindred bands. 
Lorp RaAnpo.upH. 
Glenalvon, go. 
With hospitality’s most strong request 
Entreat the chief. [Exit GLENALVON] 
OFFICER. 
My lord, requests are vain. 
He urges on, impatient of delay, 
Stung with the tidings of the foe’s 
approach. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
May victory sit on the warrior’s plume! 
dap ga of men! his flocks and herds are 
safe ; 
ae from war’s alarms his pastures 
ye, 
By mountains inaccessible secur’d : 
Yet foremost he into the plain descends, 
Eager to bleed in battles not his own. 
Such were the heroes of the ancient 
world : 
Contemners they of indolence and gain; 
But still for love of glory, and of arms, 
Prone to encounter peril, and to lift 
Against each strong antagonist the 


spear. 
I'll go and press the hero to my breast. 
[Exit RANDOLPH] 
[Manet Lapy RanpoupH and Norvat] 
Lapy RANDOLPH. ; 
The soldier’s loftiness, the pride and 


pomp 
Investing awful war, Norval, I see, 
Transport thy youthful mind. 


NoRVAL. 
Ah! should they not? 
Blest be the hour ‘I left my father’s 
house ! 
I might have been a shepherd all my 


days, 
And stole obscurely to a peasant’s grave. 
Now, if I live, with mighty chiefs I 


stand ; 
And, if I fall, with noble dust I lye. 
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Lapy RANDOLPH. 
There is a gen’rous spirit in thy breast, 
That could have well sustain’d a prouder 
fortune. 
This way with me; under yon spreading 
beech, 
Unseen, unheard, by human eye or 


ear, 
I will amaze thee with a wond’rous 
tale. 
NorvaAt. 
Let there be danger lady with the secret, 
That I may hug it to my grateful heart, 
And prove my faith. Command my 
sword, my life: 
These are the sole possessions of poor 
Norval. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Know’st thou these gems? 
NorvVAL. 
Durst I believe mine eyes 
I’d say I knew them, and they were my 
father’s. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Thy father’s say’st thou! ah! they were 
thy father’s! 
NoRrvVAL. 
I saw them once, and curiously enquir’d 
Of both my parents whence such splen- 
dor came, 
But I was check’d, and more could never 
learn. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Then learn of me, thou art not Norval’s 
son. 
Norvat. 
Not Norval’s son! 
Lapy RaNnbDo.upH. 
Nor of a shepherd sprung. 
Norvat. 
Lady, who am I then? 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Noble thou art; 
For noble was thy sire! 
NoRvAL. 
I will believe — 
O! tell me farther! Say who was my 
father ? 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Douglas! 
Norvat. 
Lord Douglas, whom today I saw? 
Lapy RaNpoups. 
His younger brother. 
NoRVAL. 
And in yonder camp? 
Lapy Ranpo.upa. 
Alas! 
NorvaAt. 
You make me tremble — Sighs 
: and tears! 
Lives my brave father? 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Ah! too brave indeed! 
He fell in battle e’re thyself was born. 
NoRVAL. 
Ah me unhappy! e’re I saw the light? 
But does my mother live? I may con- 
clude, 
From my own fate, her portion has been 
sorrow. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
She lives; but wastes her life in constant 


woe, 

Weeping her husband slain, her infant 
lost. 

NorVAL. y s 

You that are skill’d so well in the sad 
story 

Of my unhappy parents, and with tears 

Bewail their destiny, now have com- 
passion : 

Waa ay offspring of the friends you 
ov’d. 

O! tell me who, and where my mother 


is 

Opprest by a base world, perhaps she 
bends 

Beneath the weight of other ills than 


griet ; 
And desolate, implores of heav’n, the aid 
Her son should give. It is, it must be 


so — 

Your countenance confesses that she’s 
wretched. 

O! tell me her condition! Can the 
sword — 


Who shall resist me in a parent’s cause? 
Lavy RANDOLPH. 
Thy virtue ends her woe. — My son, my 


son! 

I am thy mother, and the wife of Doug- 
las! [Falls upon his neck] 

Norvat. 

O heav’n and earth, how wond’rous is 
my fate! 

Art thou my mother? Ever let me 
kneel ! 


Lapy RaNnpoupa. 
Image of Douglas! Fruit of fatal love! 
All that I owe thy sire I pay to thee. 
Norvatu. 
Respect and admiration still possess me, 
Checking the love and fondness of a son. 
Yet I was filial to my humble parents. 
But did my sire surpass the rest of men, 
As thou excellest all of womankind? 
Lapy Ranpoupa. 
Arise, my son! In me thou dost behold 
The poor remains of beauty once ad- 
mir’d: 
The autumn of my days is come already ; 
For sorrow made my summer haste 
away. 


Douglas 
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Yet in my prime I equal’d not thy 
father : 

His eyes were like the eagle’s, yet some- 
times 

Liker the dove’s; and, as he pleas’d, he 


won 
All hearts with softness, or with spirit 
aw’d. 
Norvat. 
poe ad he fall? Sure ’twas a bloody 


e 
When Pareles died. O, Ihave much to 
as 
Lapy Ranpoupa. 
pron er thou shalt hear the lengthen’d 


tale 
Of all thy father’s and thy mother’s 


woes. 
At hte this: Thou art the rightful 
eir 

Of yonder castle, and the wide domains 

Which now Lord Randolph, as my hus- 
band, holds. 

But thou shalt not be wrong’d; I have 
the power 

To right thee still: Before the king I’ll 


kneel, 

And eall Lord Douglas to protect his 
blood. 

- Norvat. 

The blood of Douglas will protect itself. 

Lapy RaNnpoupaH. 

But we shall need both friends and 
favour, boy, 

To wrest thy lands and lordship from the 


gripe rahe 3 

Of Randolph and his kinsman. Yet I 
think 

My tale will move each gentle heart to 


pity, 
My life incline the virtuous to believe. 
Norvat. 
To be the son of Douglas is to me 
Inheritance enough. Declare my birth, 
And in the field I’ll seek for fame and 
fortune. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Thou dost not know what perils and 
injustice 
Await the poor man’s valour. 


son! 

The noblest blood in all the land’s 
abash’d, 

Having no lacquey but pale poverty. 

Too long hast thou been thus attended, 
Douglas ! 

Too long hast thou been deem’d a 
peasant’s child. ; 

The wanton heir of some inglorious 


O! my 


chief ; 
Perhaps has scorn’d thee, in the youth- 
ful sports; 


Peet hy indignant spirit swell’d in 


Such contumely thou no more shalt 

bear : 

But how I purpose to redress thy wrongs 

Must be hereafter told. Prudence 
directs 

That we should part before yon chiefs 
return. 

ome, and from thy rustick follower’s 

an 

Receive a billet, which thy mother’s 
care, 

Anxious to see thee, dictated before 

This casual opportunity arose 

Of private conference. It’s purport 
mark; 

For as I there appoint we meet again. 

Leave me, my son! and frame thy man- 
ners still 

To Norval’s, not to noble Douglas’ state. 

Norvat. 

I will remember. Where is Norval 
now? 

That good old man. 

Lapy Ranpoup#. 
At hand conceal’d he lies, 
An useful witness. But beware, my 


son, 

Of yon Glenalvon; in his guilty breast 

Resides a villain’s shrewdness, ever 
prone 

To false conjecture. He hath griev’d 
my heart. 

NorvAL. 

Has he indeed? ‘Then let yon false 
Glenalvon 

Beware of me. [Exit Dovauas] 


' [Manet Lavy Ranpoupy] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
There burst the smother’d flame ! 
O! thou all righteous and eternal King! 
Who father of the fatherless art call’d, 
Protect my son!— Thy inspiration, 


Lord! 

Hath fill’d his bosom with that sacred 
fire, 

Which in the breasts of his forefathers 


urn’d : 
Set him on high like them, that he may 
shine 
The star and glory of his native land! 
Then let the minister of death descend, 
And bear my willing spirit to it’s place. 


Yonder they come. Howdo bad women 
find 
Unchanging aspects to. conceal. their 


guilt? 
When I by reason, and by justice urg’d, 
Full hardly can dissemble with these men 
In nature’s pious cause, 
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[Enter Lorp Ranpoupx and GLEN- 
ALVON] 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Yon gallant chief, 
Of arms enamour’d, all repose disclaims. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Be not, my lord, by his example sway’d : 
Arrange the business of to-morrow now, 
And, when you enter, speak of war no 

more. 

[Ezit Lapy RANDOLPH] 


[Manent Lorp RanpoteH and GLEN- 
ALVON] 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
’Tis so by heav’n! her mien, her voice, 
her eye, 
And her impatience to be gone, confirm 
it 


GLENALVON. 
He parted from her now: Behind the 
mount, 
Amongst the trees, I saw him glide 
along. 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
For sad, sequester’d virtue she’s re- 
nown’d! 
GLENALVON. 
Most true, my Lord. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Yet this distinguish’d dame 
payites a youth, the acquaintance of a 
ay, 
Alone to meet her at the midnight hour. 
This assignation, [Shews a letter] the 
assassin freed, 
Her manifest affection for the youth, 
Might breed suspicion in a husband’s 
brain, 
Whose gentle consort all for love had 
wedded : 
Much more in mine. Matilda never 
lov’d me. 
Let no man, after me, a woman wed, 
Whose heart he knows he has not; tho’ 
she brings 
A pie of gold, a kingdom for her 


owry, 
For let her seem, like the night’s 
shadowy queen, 
Cold and contemplative ; — he cannot 
trust her: 
She may, she will, bring shame and 
sorrow on him; 
The worst of sorrow, and the worst of 
shames } 
GLENALVON. 
Yield not, my lord, to such afflicting 
thoughts ; 
But let the spirit of an husband sleep, 


’Till your own senses make a sure con- 
clusion. 

This billet must to blooming Norval go: 

At the next turn awaits my trusty spy ; 

I'll give it him refitted for his master. 

In the close thicket take your secret 
stand ; 

The moon shines bright, and your own 
eyes may judge 

Of their behaviour. 

Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Thou dost counsel well. 
GLENALVON. 

Permit me now to make one slight essay. 

Of all the trophies which vain mortal’s 
boast, 

By wit, by valour, or by wisdom won, 

The first and fairest, in a young man’s 
eye, 

Is seg captive heart. Successful 
ove 

With glorious fumes intoxicates the 


mind; 
And the proud conqueror in triumph 
moves 
Air-born, exalted above vulgar men. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
And what avails this maxim? 
GLENALVON. 


Withdraw a little: 


Much, my lord! 
T’ll accost young 


orval, 
And with ironical derisive counsel 
Explore his spirit. If he is no more 
Than humble Norval, by thy favour 
rais’d, 
Brave as he is, he’ll shrink astonish’d 
from me: 
But if he be the favourite of the fair, 
Lov’d by the first of Caledonia’s dames, 
He’ll turn upon me, as the lion turns 
Upon the hunter’s spear. 
Lorp RaNnpDoLpPa. 
’Tis shrewdly thought. 
GLENALVON. 
When we grow loud, draw near. 
_ my lord 
His rising wrath restrain. 
[Exit RaNDOLPH] 


[Manet GuENaLvon] 


"Tis strange by heav’n! 
That she should run full tilt her fond 


career, 

To one so little known. She too that 
seem’d 

Pure as the winter stream, when ice 
emboss’d 


But let 


Whitens it’s course. Even I did think 
her chaste, 

Whose charivy exceeds not. Precious 
sex 
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Whose deeds lascivious pass Glenalvon’s 
_ thoughts! NoRVAL appears] 
His port I love; he’s in a proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roar’d. 
Has Norval seen the troops? 
NoRrvVAL. 
‘ The setting sun, 
With ano radiance lighten’d all the 
vale, 
And as the warriors mov’d, each 
polish’d helm, 
Corslet, or spear, glane’d back his gilded 


beams. 
The hill they climb’d, and halting at it’s 


top, 
Of more than mortal size, tow’ring, they 
seem’d, 
An host angelic, clad in burning arms. 
GLENALVON. 
Thou talk’st it well; no leader of our 


ost, 
In sounds more lofty, speaks of glorious 
war. 
Norva.. 
If I shall e’er acquire a leader’s name, 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful 
admiration 
Vents itself freely ; since no part is mine 
Of praise, pertaining to the great in arms. 
- GLENALVON. 
You wrong yourself, brave sir; your 
martial deeds 
Have rank’d you with the great: but 
' mark me Norval; 
Lord Randolph’s favour now exalts your 
_ youth 
_ Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel 


you. 
Give them all honour; seem not to com- 


mand; 
Else they will scarcely brook your late 
sprung power, 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth 
adorns. 
Norvat. 
Sir, I have been accustom’d all my days 
To hear and speak the plain and simple 


truth: 

And tho’ I have been told, that there 
are men 

Who borrow friendship’s tongue to speak 
their scorn, : F 

Yet in such language I am little skill’d. 

Therefore I thank Glenalvon for his 


counsel, 

Altho’ it sounded harshly. Why re- 
mind 

Me of my birth obseure?, Why slur my 


power 
With such contemptuous terms? 


GLENALVON. 
j I did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I see is 
great. 
NOoORVAL. 
My pride! 
GLENALVON. 
Suppress it as you wish to prosper. 
Your pride’s excessive. Yet for Ran- 
_dolph’s sake 
I will not leave you to it’s rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at high- 
_ born men, 
Will high-born men endure a shepherd’s 
scorn ? 
Norvat. 
A shepherd’s scorn! 
GLENALVON. 
Yes; if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful 


eyes, 
As if you took the measure of their 
minds, 
And said in secret, you’re no match for 


me; 
What will become of you? 
NorRvVAL. 
If this were told! — [Aside] 
Hast thou no fears for thy presumptu- 


ous self ! 
GLENALVON. 
Ha! Dost thou threaten me? 
NorRvVAL. 
Didst thou not hear? 
GLENALVON. 


Unwillingly I did; a nobler foe 
Had not been question’d thus. 
such as thee — 


But 


NorvaAt. 
Whom dost thou think me? 
GLENALVON. 
Norval. 
Norvat. 


Sola 
And who is Norval in Glenalvon’s eyes? 
GLENALVON. ‘ 
A peasant’s son, a wandering beggar- 


oy; 
At best no more, even if he speaks the 
truth. 
NorvVAL. 
False as thou art, dost thou suspect my 
truth? 
GLENALVON. 
Thy truth! thou’rt all a lye; and false 
as hell 
Is the vain-glorious tale thou told’st to 
Randolph. 


Norval. 
If I were chain’d, unarm’d, and bedrid 


old, 
Perhaps I should revile: But as I am 
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I have no tongue to rail. The humble 
Norval 


Is of a race, who strive not but with 
eeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow 
valour, : 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my 


sword, 
I’d tell thee — what thou art. I know 
_ thee well. 
GLENALVON. 
Dost thou not know Glenalvon, born to 
command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee? 
Norvat. 
Villain, no more: 
Draw and defend thy life. I did design 
To have defy’d thee in another cause: 
But siege accelerates its vengeance on 
thee. 
Now for my own and Lady Randolph’s 
wrongs. 


[Enter Lorp RANDOLPH] 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Hold, I command you both. The man 
that stirs 
Makes me his foe. 
Norvat. 
Another voice than thine 
That threat had vainly sounded, noble 
Randolph. 
GLENALVON. 
Hear him, my lord; he’s wond’rous 
condescending ! 
Mark the humility of shepherd Norval! 
NorvAL. 
Now you may scoff in safety. 
[Sheaths his sword] 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Speak not thus, 
Taunting each other; but unfold to me 
The cause of quarrel, then I judge be- 
twixt you. 
Norvat. 
Nay, my good lord, tho’ I revere you 
much, 
My cause I plead not, nor demand your 
judgment. 
I blush to speak; 
speak 
Th’ opprobrious words that I from him 
have borne. 
To the liege-lord of my dear native land 
I owe a subject’s homage: but ev’n him 
And his high arbitration I’d reject. 
Within my bosom reigns another lord ; 
Honour, sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble 
Randolph, 
Revoke your favours, and let Norval go 


I will not, cannot 


Hence as he came, alone, but not dis- 
honour’d. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. fe a ; 
Thus far I'll mediate with impartial 


voice: 
The ancient foe of Caledonia’s land 
Now waves his banners o’er her frighted 

fields. 
Suspend your purpose, 

country’s arms a 
Repel the bold invader: then decide 
The private quarrel. 

GLENALVON. 


"till your 


I agree to this. 
Norva.. 
And I. 


[Enter SERVANT] 


SERVANT. 
The banquet waits. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
We come. 
GLENALVON. 


[Exit RANDOLPH] 


Norval, 
Let not our variance mar the social hour, 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph. 
Nor ee anger, nor yet wrinkl’d 
ate, 
Shall stain my countenance. Smooth 
thou thy brow; 
Nor let our strife disturb the gentle 
ame. 
Norval. 
Think not so lightly, Sir, of my resent- 
t . 


ment: 
When we contend again, our strife is 
mortal. 


ENp oF THE Fourts AcT 


ACT V 


Scene I 
The Wood 


[Enter Dovatas] 


Dovatas. 
This is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the 
wood. 
How sweet and solemn is this mid-night 
scene ! 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her 


way 

Thro’ skies where I could count each 
little star. 

The fanning west wind scarcely stirs the 
leaves ; 


ee 


A RIOT AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1809 


The audience demanded a return to old prices. Hence, the disturbance was known as 
the O. P. Riot. The opera that was in progress at the time was “ Artaxerxes.” 
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The river, rushing o’er its pebbled bed, 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. 

In such a place as this at such an hour, 
If ancestry can be in ought believ’d, 
Descending spirits have convers’d with 


man, 
And told the secrets of the world un- 
known. 


[Enter OLD Norvat] 


Oup Norvat. 
"Tis he. But what if he should chide 
me hence? 
His just reproach I fear. 


[Dove as turns and sees him] | 


‘ Forgive, forgive, 
Can’st thou forgive the man, the selfish 


man, 
Who bred Sir Malcolm’s heir a shep- 
herd’s son? 
Dovatas. 
Kneel not to me: thou art my father 


still: 

Thy wish’d-for presence now compleats 
my joy. 

Welcome to me, my fortunes thou shalt 


share, 
ha honour’d with thy Douglas 
ve. 
Oxp NoRrvAL. 
And do’st thou call me father? O my 


son! 
I think that I could die to make amends 
For the great wrong I did thee. ’Twas 
my crime 
Which a the wilderness so long con- 


ceal 
The blossom of thy youth. 


Dovctas. ‘ 
Not worse the fruit, 


That in the wilderness the blossom 
ow’d. 
Amongst the shepherds, in the humble 


cote, ; 
I learn’d some lessons, which I’ll not for- 


et 
When I inhabit yonder lofty towers. 

I, who was once a swain, will ever prove 
The poor man’s friend; and, when my 
vassals bow, : 
Norval shall smooth the crested pride of 

Douglas. 
NoRrvVAL. i 
Let me but live to see thine exaltation ! 
Yet grievous are my fears. O leave this 


place, 
And those unfriendly towers. 
Dovuauas. 
Why should I leave them? 


NoRVAL. Ute 
Lord Randolph and his kinsman seek 
your life. 


Dovetas. 
How know’st thou that? 


Norvat. 
; I will inform you how. 
When evening came, I left the secret 
place 
Appointed for me by your mother’s care, 
And Sond trod in each accustom’d 


pa 
That to the castle leads. Whilst thus I 
rang’d, 
I was alarm’d with unexpected sounds 
Of earnest voices. On the persons came: 
Unseen I lurk’d, and overheard them 
name 
Each other as they talk’d, Lord Ran- 
dolph this, 
And that Glenalvon: still of you they 


spoke, 

And of the lady: threatning was their 
speech, 

Tho’ but imperfectly my ear could hear 


it. 
"Twas strange, they said, a wonderful 
discoy’ry ; 
And ever and anon they vow’d revenge. 
Dovuauas. 
Revenge! for what? 
NoRrvVAL. 
For being what you are; 
Sir Malcolm’s heir: how else have you 
offended ? 
When they were gone, I hied me to my 
cottage, 
And here sat musing how I best might 
Means to inform you of their wicked 


purpose. 
But I could think of none: at last per- 
plex’d 
I issued forth, encompassing the tower 
MS many a weary step and wishful 


ook. 
Now providence hath brought you to my 
sight, 
Let not your too courageous spirit scorn 
The caution which I give. 
Dove.as. } 
T scorn it not. 


My mother warn’d me of Glenalvon’s 
baseness : 

But I will not suspect the noble Ran- 
dolph. 

In our encounter with the vile assassins, 

I mark’d his brave demeanor: him I'll 
trust. 

Norvat. 
I fear you will too far. 


DovuaGuas. } , 
Here in this place 


I wait my mother’s coming: she shall 
know 
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What thou hast told; her counsel I will 
follow : 
And cautious ever are a mother’s 
counsels. 
You must depart; your presence may 
prevent 
Our interview. 
NOoRVAL. 
My blessing rest upon thee ! 
O may heav’n’s hand, which sav’d thee 
from the wave, 
And foe the sword of foes, be near thee 
still ; 
Turning mischanee, if ought hangs o’er 
thy head, 
All upon mine! 
[Exit OLp Norvat] 
Dovue.as. 
He loves me like a parent ; 
And must not, shall not lose the son he 


oves, 
Altho’ his son has found a nobler father. 
Eventful day! how hast thou chang’d 
my state! 
Once on the cold, and winter shaded side 
Of a bleak hill, mischance had rooted 


me, 

Never to thrive, child of another soil : 

Transplanted now to the gay sunny vale, 

Like the green thorn of May my fortune 
flowers. 

Ye glorious stars! 
splendent host ! 

To whom I oft have of my lot com- 
plain’d, 

Hear and record my soul’s unalter’d 
wish! 

Dead or alive, let me but be renown’d ! 

May heav’n inspire some fierce gigantic 


high heav’n’s re- 


ane, 

To give a bold defiance to our host! 

Before he speaks it out I will accept; 

ee conquer, or like Douglas 
e. 


[Enter Lapy RANDOLPH] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Myson! [I heard a voice — 
Dovuauas. 
— The voice was mine. 
Lapy RanpouPH. 
Didst thou complain aloud to nature’s 


ear, 
That thus in dusky shades, at mid-night 


hours, 
By stealth the mother and the son 
should meet? 
[Embracing him] 
Dove.as. 


No; on this happy day, this better 
birth-day, il! 


My thoughts and words are all of hope 
and joy. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. ae 
Sad fear and melancholy still divide 
The empire of my breast with hope and 


joy. ’ 
Now hear what I advise. 


Doveuas. 
First, let me tell 
What may the tenor of your counsel 
change. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
My heart forebodes some evil! 
Dovuauas. 
’Tis not good. — 
At eve, unseen by Randolph and Glen- 


alvon, 
The good old Norval in the grove o’er- 
heard 
Their conversation: oft they mention’d 


me 

With dreadful threatnings; you they 
sometimes nam’d. 

"Twas strange, they said, a wonderful 
discov’ry ; 

And ever and anon they vow’d re- 
venge. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. 

Defend us_ gracious 
betray’d: 

They have found out the secret of thy 
birth ; 

It must be so. That is the great dis- 


God! we are 


_ covery. .* 
Sir Malcolm’s heir is come to claim his 


own ; 
And they will be reveng’d. Perhaps 
even now, 
Arm’d and prepar’d for murder, they but 
wait 
A darker and more silent hour, to break 
Into the chamber where they think thou 
sleep’st. 
This moment, this, heay’n hath ordain’d 
to save thee! 
Fly to the camp, my son! 
Dove.as. 
And leave you here? 
No: to the castle let us go together, 
Call up the ancient servants of your 
house, 
Who Res at youth did eat your father’s 


read. 
Then tell them loudly that I am your 


son. 

If in the breasts of men one spark re- 
mains 

Of sacred love, fidelity, or pity, 

Some in your cause will arm. I ask but 


ew 
To drive those spoilers from my father’s 
ouse, 
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Lapy Ranpoupn. 


O nature, nature! what can check thy 
force? 

Thou _ genuine offspring of the daring 
Douglas! 


But rush not on destruction: save thy- 
self, 
And. I am safe. To me they mean no 
arm. 
Thy stay but risks thy precious life in 


vain. 

That winding path conducts thee to the 
river. 

Cross where thou seest a broad and 
beaten way, 

Which running eastward leads thee to 
the camp. 

Instant demand admittance to Lord 
Douglas. 

Shew him these jewels, which his brother 


wore. 

Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel 
the truth, 

Which I by certain proof will soon con- 


Dovuetas. 
I yield me and obey: but yet my heart 
Bleeds at this parting. Something bids 
’ me stay 
And ed a mother’s life. Oft have I 
rea 
Of wond’rous deeds by one bold arm 
achiev’d. 
Our foes are two; no more: let me go 
forth, 
And see if any shield can guard Glen- 
alvon. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
If thou regard’st thy mother, or rever’st 
Thy father’s mem’ry, think of this no 


more. 
One thing I have to say before we part: 
Long wert thou lost; and thou art 
found, my child, 
In a most fearful season. War and 
battle 
{I] have great causeto dread. Too welll 


see 

Which way the current of thy temper 
sets: 

Today I’ve found thee. Oh! my long 
lost hope! ; : 

If thou to giddy valour giv’st the rein, 

To morrow I may lose my son for ever. 

The love of thee, before thou saw’st the 
light, 

Sustain’d my life when thy brave father 
fell. 

If thou shalt fall, I have nor love nor 


hope 
In this ee world! my son, remember 
me 


Dova.as. 

What shall I say? how can I give you 
comfort ? 

The God of battles of my life dispose 

As Sie be best for you! for whose dear 
sake 

I will not bear myself as I resolv’d. 

But yet consider, as no vulgar name 

That which I boast sounds amongst 
martial men. 

How will >inglorious caution suit my 


claim? 
The post of fate unshrinking I maintain. 
My country’s foes must witness who I 


am. 
On the invaders’ heads I’ll prove my 


irth, 

*Till friends and foes confess the genuine 
strain. 

If in this strife I fall, blame not your 


son, 
thai he lives not honour’d, must not 
ve. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
I will not utter what my bosom feels. 
Too well I love that valour which I 
warn. 
Farewell, my son! my counsels are but 
vain. [Embracing] 
And as high heaven hath will’d it all 
must be. * [Separate] 
Lavy RANDOLPH. 
Gaze not on me, thou wilt mistake the 


path ; 
Tl point it out again. 

[Just as they are separating, enter 
from the wood Lorp RANDOLPH 
and GLENALVON] 

Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Not in her presence. 
Now — 
GLENALVON. 
I’m prepar’d. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
No: I command thee stay. 
I go alone: it never shall be said 
That I took odds to combat mortal man. 
The noblest vengeance is the most com- 
pleat. 
[Exit Lorp Ranpo.px] 

[GLENALVON makes some steps to 
the same side of the stage, listens 
and speaks] 

GLENALVON. 
Demons of death come settle on my 


sword, 
And to a double slaughter guide it home! 
The ae and the husband both must 


e. 
{[Lorp RanpoupPs behind the scenes] 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Draw, Villain! draw. 
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DovuGtas. 
Assail me not, Lord Randolph ; 
Not as thou lov’st thy self. 
[Clashing of swords] 
[GLENALVON running out] 
GLENALVON. ; 
Now is the time. 


[Enter Lapy RANDOLPH at the opposite 
side of the stage, faint and breathless] 


Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Lord Randolph hear me; all shall be 
thine own: 
But spare! Oh, spare my son! 


[Enter Doucuas with a sword in each 
hand] 


DovuG.as. : 
My mother’s voice! 
I can protect thee still. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
He lives, he lives: 
For this, for this to heaven eternal 
praise ! 
But sure I saw thee fall. 
Dove.as. 
It was Glenalvon. 
Just as my arm had master’d Randolph’s 


sword, 
The aes came behind me; but I slew 
m. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Behind thee! Ah; thou’rt wounded! 
O, my child, 
How pale thou look’st! and shali I lose 
thee now? 
Dove.as. 
Do not despair: I feel a little faintness ; 
T hepe it will not last. 
[Leans upon his sword] 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
There is no hope! 
And we must part! the hand of death is 
on thee! 
O, my beloved child! 
Douglas! 
[Dovauas growing more and more 
faint] 
Dovuctas. 
Too soon we part: 
Douglas. 
O destiny! hardly thou dealst with me: 
Clouded and hid, a stranger to myself, 
In low and poor obscurity I liv’d. 
Lapy RaNnpoupa. 
Has heav’n preserv’d thee for an end like 
this? 
Dovetas. 
O, had I fallen as my brave fathers fell, 
Turning with fatal arm the tide of 
battle! 


O, Douglas, 


T have not long been 


Like them I should have smil’d and 
welcom’d death. pout 

But thus to perish by a villain’s hand! 

Cut off from nature’s and from glory’s 
course, 

Which never mortal was so fond to run. 

Lapy RANDOLPH. , 
Hear justice! hear! are these the fruits 


of virtue? 
[Dovetas falls] 
Dovuauas. 

Unknown I die; no tongue shall speak 
of me.— 

Some noble spirits, judging by them- 
selves, 

May yet conjecture what I might have 


prov’d, 
And think life only wanting to my fame: 
But who shall comfort thee? 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Despair! despair! 
DovctLas. 
O, had it pleas’d high heaven to let me 


ve 
A little while! — my eyes that gaze on 

thee 
Grow dim apace! my mother — 
[Dies] 


[Enter Lornp RANDOLPH and ANNA] 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Thy words, the words of truth, have 
piere’d my heart. 
I am the stain of knighthood and of 
arms. 
Oh! if my brave deliverer survives 
The traitor’s sword — 
ANNA. 
Alas! look there, my lord. 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
The mother and her son! 
am! 
Was I the cause? No: 
cause. 
Yon ian villain did seduce my 
SOU. 
To frantic jealousy. 


ANNA. 
My lady lives: 
The agony of grief hath but supprest 
Awhile her powers. 
Lore Ranpoupa. 
But my deliverer’s dsad! 
The world did once esteem Lord 
_ Randolph well, 
Sincere of heart, for spotless honour 
i Peis eG 
nd, in my early days, glory I gain’d 
Beneath the holy harnae of thawenet 
Now past the noon of life, shame comes 
upon me; 


How curst I 


I was not the 


Douglas 
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Reproach, and infamy, and public hate, 
Are near at hand: for all mankind will 


think 

That Randolph basely stab’d Sir Mal- 
colm’s heir. 

[Lapy RANDOLPH recovering] 
Lapy Ranpouru. 

Where am I now? still in this wretched 
world ! 

Grief cannot break a heart so hard as 
mine. 

My youth was worn in anguish: but 
youth’s strength, 


With hope’s assistance, bore the brunt of 


SOrrow ; 
And train’d me on to be the object now, 
On which omnipotence displays itself, 
Making a spectacle, a tale of me, 

To awe it’s vassal, man. 
Lorp RanpoupH. 
O misery ! 
Amidst thy raging grief I must proclaim 
My innocence. 
Lapy RaAnpDo.Lps. 
Thy innocence ! 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
My guilt 
Is innocence, compared with what thou 
think’st it. 
Lapy RANDOLPH. 
Of thee I think not: what have I to do 
With Ce, or any thing? Myson! my 
son! 
My beautiful! my brave! how proud 


was I 

Of thee, and of thy valour! My fond 
heart 

O’erflow’d this day with transport, when 
I thought ; 

Of growing old amidst a race of thine, 

Who might make up to me their father’s 
childhood, 

And bear my brother’s and my hus- 
band’s name: 

Now all my hopes are dead! A little 
while 

Was I a wife! a mother not so long! 

What am I now? —I know.—But I 


shall be 
That only whilst I please; for such a son 
And such a husband make a woman 
bold. [Runs out] 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Follow her, Anna: 
follow, 
But in this rage she must abhor my 
presence. [Exit Anna] 


[Enter Op Norvat] 


NorVAL. 
I heard the voice of woe ; heaven guard 


my child! 


I myself would 


Lorp RANDOLPH. 
Already is the idle gaping croud, 
The spiteful vulgar, come to gaze on 
Randolph. 
Begone. 
NoORVAL. 
I fear thee not. 


I will not go. 
Here I’ll remain. 


I’m an accomplice, 
ord, 

With ee in murder. Yes, my sins did 
elp 

To crush down to the ground this lovely 


plant, 
O, noblest youth that ever yet was born! 
Sweetest and best, gentlest and bravest 


spirit, 

That ever bless’d the world! Wretch 
that I am, 

Who saw that noble spirit swell and rise 

Sa hee narrow limits that confin’d 
it 


Yet never was by all thy virtues won 
To do thee justice, and reveal the secret, 
Which timely known, had rais’d thee far 


above 
Oh! Iam punish’d 


The villain’s snare. 
now! 
These are the hairs that should have 
strew’d the ground, 
And not the locks of Douglas. 
[Tears his hair, and throws himself 
upon the ground] 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
I know thee now: thy boldness I for- 


give: 
My crest is fallen. For thee I will 
appoint 
A place of rest, if grief will let thee rest. 
I will reward, altho’ I cannot punish. 
Curst, curst Glenalvon, he escap’d too 


well, 
Tho’ slain and baffled by the hand he 
hated. 
Foaming with rage and fury to the last, 
Cursing his conqueror, the felon dy’d. 


[Enter Anna] 


ANNA. 
My Lord, my Lord! 

Lorp RANDOLPH. 

Speak: I can hear of horror. 

ANNA. 
Horror indeed ! 

Lorp RANDOLPH. 

Matilda? 
ANNA. 
_ Is no more: 

She ran, she flew like light’ning up the 


Nor halted till the precipice she gain’d, 
Beneath whose low’ring top the river 
falls 
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Ingulph’d in rifted rocks: thither she 
came, : . 
As fearless as the eagle lights upon it, 
And headlong down. — 
Lorp RANDOLPH. 
"Twas I! alas! ’twas I 
That fill’d her breast with fury; drove 
her down 
The Dreciviee of death! Wretch that I 
am 


ANNA. 
O, had you seen her last: despairing look! 
Upon the brink she stood, and cast her 


eyes 

Down oe the deep: then lifting up her 
ea 

And her white hands to heaven, seeming 


to say, 
Why am I fore’d to this? She plung’d 
herself 
Into the empty air. 
Lorp RaNpDo.LpH. 
I will not vent, 
In vain complaints, the passion of my 


soul. 
Peace in this world I never can enjoy. 
These wounds the gratitude cf Ran- 
dolph gave. p 
rey speak aloud, and with the voice of 
ate 
Denounce my doom. I am resolv’d. 


go 

Straight to the battle, where the man 
that makes 

Me turn aside must threaten worse than 


death. 
Thou, faithful to thy mistress, take this 
ring, 


Full warrant of my power. Let every 


rite 
With cost and pomp upon their funerals 


wait: 
For Randolph hopes he never shall 
return. 


Finis 


EPILOGUE 


SPoKEN BY Mr. Barry 


An Epilogue I ask’d; but not one word 

Our bard will write. He vows ’tis most 
absurd 

With comic wit to contradict the strain 

Of tragedy, and make your sorrows vain. 

Sadly he says, that pity is the best, 

The noblest passion of the human breast: 

For ses its sacred streams the heart o’er- 

ow, 
In gushes pleasure with the tide of woe; 
And when its waves retire, like those of 


Nile, 
They re behind them such a golden 

sotl, 
That there the virtues without culture grow, 
ake the sweet blossoms of affection 

ow. 
These were his words ; — void of delusive 


art 
I felt them; for he spoke them from his 
heart. 
Nor will I now attempt, with witty folly, 
To chase away celestial melancholy. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
(1773) 
By OLIveR GOLDSMITH 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; OR, 
THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 


To judge by the success of the different revivals of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer”, 
Oliver Goldsmith, had he been living today, would not have found as much difficulty 
in placing his play as he experienced just after he had finished it. It stands as a 
supreme example of comedy merriment, more lovable than ‘‘The School for Scan- 
dal”, though probably not as brilliant. If we must relate plays of this character 
with the past, we are justified in saying that whereas Sheridan has recreated some of 
the spirit of the Restoration, Goldsmith has shown some of the exuberance, and 
some of the soil quality of the less polished Elizabethans. The significance of 
Goldsmith as a writer — outside of the theatre for which he is the author of two dis- 
tinctive comedies, his other dramatic work counting for little, — takes us afield into 
the realm of literary criticism. The bibliographical material relating to this phase 
of his career is tremendous, for it involves all those human contacts that mark the 

brilliant Age of Samuel Johnson. Readers of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield”’ (1766) and 
of ‘‘The Deserted Village” (1770) see only two aspects of this many-sided, rather 
pathetic figure — a genius pestered by poverty and forced to do hack work for the 
bookseller of that day, Newbery. Yet, even in such arduous labours, Goldsmith 
made notable contributions. The nursery has to thank him for the early compi- 
lation of Mother Goose jingles and for the inimitable story of ‘‘Goody Two Shoes.” 
Between the date of his birth, November 10, 1728 —the year of ‘‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’’, remember — and the time of his death, April 4, 1774, he was able to main- 
tain his position as an artist of new spirit and a general writer of no mean attain- 
ments. 

We seem to hear now the irritable yet pathetic appeal he sent to manager Colman 
in 1773 — while he was awaiting the outcome of official decision on the manuscript 
of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.’”’ ‘‘For God’s sake, take the play,’’ he cried. All of 
these events which we are about to describe, — events which nearly drove Gold- 
smith to despair, — antedate the Sheridan history, detailed in another introduction. 
The age was full of interesting, of fascinating personality. Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
David Garrick and the cumbersome Dr. Johnson, deaf Sir Joshua Reynolds and the 
oratorical Edmund Burke — what more brilliant coterie could one find for study 
and for acquaintance ! 

““She Stoops to Conquer’? was begun many years before it was ever written, 
when Goldsmith was a sprig of a lad, scarce fifteen summers. It was during his 
schooling, and at the close of his very last vacation, that a momentous event hap- 
pened. Someone had given hima guinea — someone was always giving Oliver a 
guinea ! — and the boy foreshadowed the man by the sudden wild dash of extrava- 
gance which unexpected bounty created inhim. On the journey back to school, he 
determined to stay overnight at an inn; and so, lounging in the carriage which 
bounded along the rough way, he gave himself up to planning what he should have 
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for supper, and how he should smile upon the barmaid. By dark, only half the 
distance had been covered, so Goldsmith asked a man in the village of Ardagh where- 
abouts there was a goodly place to lodge. Fate had directed him to one of the 
famous Irish wags of the community, and, if credit must be given to any other than 
Goldsmith, this man was the real genius at the foundation of ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.” He sent Goldsmith to the mansion of a local Squire Featherstone, 
and, in turn, if tradition is to be believed, this worthy gentleman, recognizing by 
the haughty airs and loud commands of the raw youth that the ancestral homestead 
was mistaken for an inn, was possessed of sufficient humour to carry the joke to a 
finish. We do not care whether or no, as report has it, the Squire knew the Gold- 
smith family; what we can appreciate is that all the actors who played their parts, 
acted so well that the boy did not discover his ‘‘ Mistake of a Night” until the next 
morning. Thirty years afterwards the dramatization of this incident was in the 
hands of Colman, the manager. 

We come to the close of Oliver Goldsmith’s career. Alas, he was not long to 
enjoy the éclat of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer”’, nor was it to lift him out of the slough 
of debt. He had done his greatest work by now, so his friends thought, and had 
written for the stage one comedy, ‘‘The Good Natur’d Man”, produced at Covent 
Garden on January 29, 1768. Rich, who had been manager, died in 1761, just at 
the time Goldsmith had determined to let him have the play; but, events taking 
their course, the manuscript was sent instead to David Garrick of Drury Lane. 
Between him and Goldsmith there had been some misunderstanding, due to the 
latter’s desire to become secretary of the Society of Art, and to the actor’s persistent 
disapproval, based upon Goldsmith’s previous criticism of Garrick as a manager. 
Those were days of petty quarrels, revelatory of small aspects of great natures, and 
reconciliations were just as quick to cool hot heads as trivial happenings were to fire 
them. By the time ‘‘The Good Natur’d Man” reached Garrick, Joshua Reynolds 
had, at his own house, palliated the tempers of both. 

But the actor-manager had the upper hand; he kept the manuscript much 
beyond the necessary length of time, and Goldsmith, incensed thereby, withdrew 
his play, and turned to Covent Garden, where Colman, himself a playwright, had 
assumed control. An acceptance was quickly forthcoming, and though, on the 
first night, ‘‘The Good Natur’d Man” was but mildly received, by the end of the 
week public favor of it ran high. 

Goldsmith gladly pocketed the money he received, or rather he paid off some of 
his customary debts, declaring his full determination never again to try his hand 
at drama. But this boast came to naught. In a farmhouse, six miles from London, 
the playwright soon found himself in gay dressing-gown — how Ollie loved gay 
colors ! — turned low at the neck, shambling back and forth in his room, deep in the 
intricacies of anew comedy. By the spring of 1772, it was finished. 

It matters little whether or not, as a lawyer friend of Goldsmith’s avers, he was 
told the plot of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” soon after it was completed in its first 
draft. In those days men gathered at coffee-houses to hold free talk. Maybe at 
the shop of Tom Davies, who had given up acting to make more success as a buok- 
seller, he outlined the story to the frequenters of the place — Boswell or Johnson, 
Foote or Garrick, Colman or Hugh Kelly — but never Richard Cumberland, whom 
he despised as the arch-sentimentalist of the school of dramatic “sensibility.” 
Perey Fitzgerald, in his life of Samuel Foote, shows how much Goldsmith was 
beholden to the actor-farce-writer’s ‘‘The Knights” for the character of Tony 
Lumpkin. 
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Colman received the manuscript early in 1772, and the spring and summer passed 
without a word of encouragement being sent to the expectant author. Then, when 
the fall approached, Goldsmith, weakened by much illness, fondly hoped for a pro- 
duction. None coming, by January, 1773, he penned a note to Colman. “I 
entreat you will relieve me from that state of suspense in which I have been kept 
for a long time”, he wrote. He could not stand any such indignity as Garrick had 
imposed upon him, for the latter had previously placed ‘‘The Good Natur’d Man” 
in the hands of Mr. Whitehead, poet laureate, and special reader for Drury Lane. 

The result of this inquiry was that the management returned the manuscript, 
marked all over with pencilled suggestions. ‘‘It will be given,” was the substance 
of the reply, “despite its blemishes.”” But Goldsmith would have to work it over a 
bit. The Irish gorge of the poet rose. Goldsmith never knew how to keep his 
temper. In perturbation of mind he hastened the play over to Garrick at Drury 
Lane, and then went around to tell Dr. Johnson about it. The old doctor, poten- 
tate of gruffness and frank outspokenness, acted with wisdom. ‘‘Get it back, 
Goldy,” he commanded. And so Garrick received a note, reticently worded: 
“Upon more mature deliberation, and the advice of a sensible friend, I began to 
think it indelicate in me to throw upon you the odium of confirming Mr. Colman’s 
sentence.” 

While the latter manager accepted the play, he did so with many misgivings. 
Sentimental comedy was then in vogue; how, therefore, could one expect a natural 
drama to appeal to London audiences? Colman went about the preparations for 
production, proclaiming to everyone that the dialogue was coarse, because it did 
not contain the high-flown and over-colored talk of those people so delightfully 
lampooned by Goldsmith in his essay on ‘‘The Theatre; or, A Comparison between 
Laughing and Sentimental Comedy.’’ And so, when Mrs. Abington was told she 
would have to play Mrs. Hardcastle, ‘‘La!’’ she exclaimed with imperiousness, 
wrinkling her snub nose, ‘‘fie upon the ungenteel language!’’ In like manner did 
“Gentleman” Smith and Woodward decline their parts. Instead of which Mrs. 
Bulkley and Shuter were given the réles of Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle, Lewes, a young 
actor who had previously graced the stage as Harlequin, was given Young Marlow, 
while Quick was handed Tony Lumpkin —a complete upset of the usual assignments. 

There followed lax rehearsals and dispiriting and derogatory remarks. Colman, 
grown more and more ungracious, rigged up some old stock scenery and brought 
forth some discarded dresses. Goldsmith, looking on at these ungracious manceu- 
vres, covered no end of gloom by a brave exterior. He said: “I should rather that 
my play were damned by bad players than merely saved by good acting.” It is not 
unlikely that while rehearsals were in progress, Johnson, Reynolds and Burke sat in - 
the darkened pit looking on. 

At the last moment a title must be found for the piece. Johnson wrote, “‘We 
are all in labour for a name for Goldy’s play.”’ ‘‘What do you think of ‘The Belle’s 
Stratagem’?” suggested Reynolds. But that was thrown aside, to be used later 
by Mrs. Cowley. Perhaps Goldsmith thought he could not lean any more heavily 
than he had done upon George Farquhar: though I am inclined to believe that 
there is more in him of the jovial spirit of Sir Toby Belch. There was urged as a 
suitable name ‘‘The Old House a New Inn”, instead of which,‘fortunately, to Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘The Mistakes of a Night’’ was added ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’’, based on 
Dryden’s line, ‘‘But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise.” 

Unfortunately the trouble for Goldsmith did not end here. If you will examine 
a complete transcription of the original play you will find a prologue and several 
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epilogues. Out of the fulness of his heart, made full by Reynolds as a politic peace- 
maker, Garrick wrote a prologue, satirical against the dramatists of sensibility, so no 
wonder Cumberland sat through the first performance with little zest for the new 
quality of naturalness which Goldsmith championed., He soured over the J ohnson 
crowd, with the bulky doctor as the ‘‘roar” leader. [See Cumberland’s Memoirs, 
i. 366-69.]. Murphy also wrote an epilogue for Miss Catley to speak. But in ireful 
mood, Mrs. Bulkley claimed her rights to the honor; she would have nought to do 
with the play, she declared, if the epilogue was taken from her. As a last resort, and 
in a spirit of conciliatory humour, Goldsmith penned a quarrelling epilogue for the 
two in dialogue form, thus putting the situation to excellent use. True to her name, 
Miss Catley balked, and so, once again the author sat him down and wrote a new 
epilogue, as though such things hung ready-made on trees. This did not seem to 
meet with the approval of Colman, who refused to take it; so still another epilogue 
was hurriedly got together. A plague on epilogues! It is not necessary to con- 
tinue this petty warfare of the theatre. No wonder Goldsmith died the very next 
year! And is there not something pathetic in what he wrote to Craddock, who, by 
the way, had himself penned an epilogue for the occasion, which might have been 
spoken by Tony Lumpkin, had it not arrived too late: ‘‘I can’t help saying that Iam 
very sick of the stage.’’ He was sick of many things — the chief of which was the 
anxiety of making a livelihood. According to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he died two 
thousand pounds in debt. Upon hearing which the bereft Doctor Johnson ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Was ever poet so trusted before?”’ : 

The evening of March 15, 17738, arrived. If there had been any doubt as to the 
London theatregoer’s attitude toward natural style, so much feared by Colman, 
there was now no indication of disapproval, except from the ranks of the arch- 
sentimentalists, of whom Cumberland and Kelly were shining representatives. 
Theatre doors opened at five o’clock in those times, and people flocked to the play 
with expectancy. It must not be overlooked; in narrating the battle of the drama- 
tists, that Samuel Foote, who was afterwards to act Tony Lumpkin so successfully, 
had for some time at the Haymarket been preparing the way indirectly for the 
acceptance of the school of naturalness; only the month before he had satirized 
the sentimental type of drama. He was thoroughly in accord with Goldsmith’s 
stand, so well stated by the latter in the Westminster Magazine for December, 1772. 
Here the type, against which ‘“‘She Stoops to Conquer” dealt a deathblow, was 
succinctly pictured. Thus Goldsmith wrote: 


“These comedies have had of late great success, perhaps from their novelty, 
and also from their flattering every man in his favourite foible. In these plays 
almost all the characters are good, and exceedingly generous; they are lavish 
enough of their tin money on the stage; and though they want humour, have 
abundance of sentiment and feeling. If they happen to have faults or foibles, 
the spectator is taught, not only to pardon, but to applaud them, in consideration 
of the goodness of their hearts; so that folly, instead of being ridiculed, is com- 
mended, and the comedy aims at touching our passions, without the power of 
being truly pathetic. In this manner we are likely to lose one great source of 
entertainment on the stage; for while the comic poet is invading the province 
of the tragic muse, he leaves her lovely sister quite neglected.” 


Such drama, with its insipidity, Goldsmith contended was easy to invent. The 
preface to “The Good Natur’d Man” made comment on the scope of the genteel 
comedy he proceeded to write. 
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“Touched nothing that he did not adorn.’ 
— DR. JOHNSON 
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Of course, Goldsmith’s friends celebrated the ‘first night” by giving a large 
dinner beforehand — where, is in dispute — perhaps at Sir Joshua’s. Johnson was 
late in coming, because he had to go home and take off the brilliant coat he had 
inadvertently donned. The Court was in mourning. Poor Goldy, nervous and 
overwrought, was so dry in the mouth that he could neither eat nor swallow, but only 
sat there and winced as the doctor spilled forth witticisms at his expense. 

Finally, they all started for Covent Garden. But not so Goldsmith. No per- 
suasion could budge him from his set purpose. The curtain rose, the play began, 
while the playwright wandered aimlessly about St. James’ Park, awaiting the verdict. 
As luck would have it, he ran into a friend who took him, wellnigh by force, to the 
theatre. As Goldsmith entered, the play had so far progressed that Mrs. H. ardcastle, 
in the scene of her famous ride, was expressing to Tony her surprise at being so 
far from home. The audience was attending in rapt interest and good spirits, 
but somewhere a man punctuated the situation with a hiss. It was not be- 
cause the scene was improbable, for we are told on excellent authority that Sheri- 
dan played the same ruse on Madame de Genlis. At the moment, this hiss 
unnerved Goldsmith. ‘‘Pshaw,’’ sneered Colman, ‘‘don’t be fearful of squibs, 
when we have been sitting these two hours on a barrel of gunpowder.’”’ John 
Forster, the enthusiastic biographer of Goldsmith, accords with the newspaper 
belief that the noise came either from Cumberland or Kelly. In Stanley T. Wil- 
liams’ critical study of Cumberland, enough is disclosed of Cumberland’s conde- 
scending praise of Goldsmith and of his jealous meannesses, to warrant credence to 
the supposition. 

The curtain dropped finally on the first performance of “She Stoops to Conquer’’, 
and though only twelve nights were devoted toit that season, the cordiality of the 
public was unfailing. George III occupied a box and went away pleased. This was 
balm to Goldy’s spirit and conceit, even though he said nonchalantly to Dr. Johnson 

‘beforehand, ‘“‘I wish the King would come — not that it would do me the least 
good.” And ever equal to any occasion, the lumbering lexicographer retorted, 
“‘ Well then, sir, let us say it would do him good.” 

There is no doubt that Goldsmith’s friends rooted hard for the success of the 
play. But the bitterness of Cumberland overflowed when he declared that it was 
saved from failure by ‘‘a phalanx of North-British pre-determined applauders, all 
good men and true.” Johnson was held in high opinion just then in London, and 
when he laughed over the play, it is said that everyone else felt free to roar also. 
And his verdict was on the lips of everyone. No comedy, he declared, had so exhil- 
arated himin years; none had “answered so much the great end of comedy — making 
an audience merry.”’ 

Three performances brought about four hundred pounds to Goldsmith. This 
was not enough to cancel a debt of his to Francis Newbery, who had succeeded his 
father in the successful book business, so delightfully described in Charles Welsh’s 
‘* A Bookseller of the Last Century.” So the copyright of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” 
was made over in liquidation, and the play immediately published. Six thousand 
copies were disposed of in a short while. Quite appropriately and very delicately 
the comedy was dedicated to Johnson. 

Let us return to Colman, pleasantly chagrined, we hope, over the successful out- 
come of his doleful experiment. Justice is sometimes jealous regarding the exact 
balance of her scales. The manager at the outset had cried bitterly against the 
natural drama. Now the public began to deride him. On all hands the versifiers 
were quick to make the most of the occasion. One wit declared : 
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‘‘Come, Coley, doff those mourning weeds, 
Nor thus with jokes be flamm’d ; 
Tho’ Goldsmith’s present play succeeds, 
His next may still be damned.” 


And as indication that the public was aware of the issues between the dramatists 
regarding sentimental comedy, the following verses are proof : 


*‘At Dr. Goldsmith’s merry play, 
All the spectators laugh, they say ; 
The assertion, sir, I must deny, 
For Cumberland and Kelly ery.” 


There were many to begrudge the poor author his success. Horace Walpole, 
against whose father Goldsmith had flung some stinging criticism, was ready to show 
his spleen. He wrote, May 27, 1773: “Itis not the subject I condemn, though very 
vulgar, but the execution. The drift tends to no moral, no edification of any 
kind. . .. It is set up in opposition to sentimental comedy, and is as bad as the 
worst of them.” Then came “Tom Tickle’’, who, beneath his anonymity, was 
discovered to be one Kendrick, a disappointed playwright. His critical slander 
resulted in Goldsmith’s hastening to the office of the London Packet and giving the 
publisher a drubbing, which act cost poor Goldy a cool fifty pounds. 

Thus we reach the end of the beginning — for from now on “She Stoops to 
Conquer”’ entered upon a long stage career. It would be pleasant to linger over 
the Miss Hardcastle of Elizabeth Farren (1777) and the Tony Lumpkin as played 
by Charles Lamb’s Liston of alaterera. Theatrical reminiscence is neither respecter 
of time nor of space! Crossing the ocean, America was not so far behind Covent 
Garden in its first production of “She Stoops to Conquer,’ which occurred at the 
old John Street Theatre in New York on August 2,1773. Henry was Young Marlow; 
Hallam, Tony Lumpkin; Goodman and Mrs. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle; 
Miss Storer, Miss Neville; while Miss Hallam was the Miss Hardcastle. The play 
would probably have achieved a “run” had not the Revolution soon closed the 
theatres and driven the professional actors to the West Indies. [See Odell’s “ Annals 
of the New York Stage.’’] 1928 saw an American ‘‘star’’ revival of the play. 
When it was presented in England during 1890 by Charles Wyndham, it was cut 
from five to three acts, and the text “refined ’’, as Jefferson refined “The Rivals ’”’ 
and Daly ‘‘improved’’ Shakespeare and Wycherley. A.B. Walkley, recording this 
desecration, naively declared that ‘‘All spades become agricultural implements, 
‘lie’ becomes ‘ fib’, etc.”” Many later day critics have attempted to show the flagrant 
impossibilities of “She Stoops to Conquer’’, to deny the characters humanity. Max 
Beerbohm, when Cyril Maude and Winifred Emery risked a revival in 1900, declared 
that Goldsmith had not written a comedy at all, but merely a farce. So, I suspect, 
every age will twist the past to suit its theory. Which, if we sanction it in ourselves, 
weakens our claims to argument that the Restoration dramatists had no right to 
distort Shakespeare, as they did. 
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TO SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.D. 


Dar Sir 
By inseribing this slight performance to 
you, I do not mean so much to com- 
pliment you as myself. It may do me 
some honour to iniorm the public, that 
I have lived many years in intimacy 
‘with you. It may serve the interests of 
mankind also to inform them, that the 
greatest wit may be found in a char- 
acter, without impairing the most un- 
affected piety. 

I have, particularly, reason to thank 
you for your partiality to this perform- 


ance. The undertaking a comedy, not 
merely sentimental, was very danger- 
ous; and Mr. Colman, who saw this 
piece in its various stages, always 
thought it so. However, I ventured to 
trust it to the public; and though it was 
necessarily delayed till late in the season, 
I have every reason to be grateful. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most sincere friend, 
And admirer, 
OLiver GOLDSMITH. 


PROLOGUE 


By Davin Garrick, Esa. 


[Enter Mr. Woopwarp, Dressed in 
Black, and holding a Handkerchief 
to his Eyes] 


Excuse me, Sirs, I pray —T can’t yet 


speak — 

I’m crying now — and have been all the 
week ! 

’Tis not alone this mourning suit, good 
masters ; 


T’ve that within — for which there are no 
plaisters | 

Pray wou'd pee know the reason why I’m 
crying? 

The Comic muse, long sick, is now a dying! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop; 

For as a play’r, I can’t squeeze out one 


drop: 

I am undone, that’s all — shall lose my 
bread — 

I'd rather, but that’s nothing — lose my 
head. 


When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here. 
To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 
Who deals in sentimentals will succeed ! 
Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents, 
We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments ! 
Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 
We now and then take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do? — If Comedy forsake 
us! 
They’ ae us out, and no one else will 
take ui 
But why can "tT be moral? — Let me try — 


My heart thus pressing — fix’d my face 
and eye — 

With a sententious look, 
means, 

(Faces are blocks, in sentimental scenes) 

Thus I begin— Allis not gold that glitters, 

Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass 
of bitters. 

When ign’rance enters, folly is at hand; 

Learning is better far than houseandland. 

Let not your virtue trip, who trips may 
stumble, 

And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble. 

I give it wp — morals won’t do for me; 
To make you laugh I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains — hearing the maid was 


that nothing 


Ub, 
A doctor comes this night to shew his skill. 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles 
motion, 
He in five draughts prepar’d, presents a 
potion : 
A kind of magic. charm — for be assur’d, 
If you will swallow it, the maid ts cur’d: 
But desp’rate the Doctor, and her case is, 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces! 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he 


lives, 

No pois’nous drugs are mix’d in what he 
gives ; 

Should he succeed, yow ll give him his 
degree ; 


If not, within he will receive no fee! 
The college you, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him regular, or dub him quack. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 


OR, 


THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 


ACT I 


Scenze. — A Chamber in an old-fashioned House 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastie and Mr. Harpcastie] 


Mrs. Harpcastiz. I vow, Mr. 
Hardeastle, you’re very particular. Is 
there a creature in the whole country, 
but ourselves, that does not take a trip 
to town now and then, to rub off the rust 
a little? There’s the two Miss Hoggs, 
-and our neighbour, Mrs. Grigsby, go to 
take a month’s polishing every winter. 

Harpcastur. Ay, and bring back 
vanity and affectation to last them the 
whole year. I wonder why London 
cannot keep its own fools at home. In 
my time, the follies of the town crept 
slowly among us, but now they travel 
faster than a stage-coach. Its fopperies 
come down, not only as inside passengers, 
but in the very basket. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Ay, your times 
were fine times, indeed; you have been 
telling us of them for many a long year. 
Here we live in an old rumbling mansion, 
that looks for all the world like an inn, 
but that we never see company. Our 
best visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the 
eurate’s wife, and little Cripplegate, the 
lame dancing-master: And all our 
entertainment your old stories of Prince 
Hugene and the Duke of Marlborough. 
I hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Harpcastie. And I loveit. I love 
every thing that’s old: old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine; 
and, I believe, Dorothy, [taking her hand] 
you'll own I have been pretty fond of 
an old wife. 

Mrs. Harpcoastie. Lord, Mr. Hard- 
castle, you’re for ever at your Dorothy’s 
and your old wife’s. You may be a 
Darby, but I’ll be no Joan, I promise 


you. I’m not so old as you’d make me, 

by more than one good year. Add 

eee to twenty, and make money of 
at. 

Harpcastir. Let me see; twenty 
added to twenty, makes just fifty and 
seven. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. It’s false, Mr. 
Hardeastle: I was but twenty when I 
was brought to bed of Tony, that I had 
by Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband; and 
he’s not come to years of discretion 


yet. 

Harpcastte. Nor ever will, I dare 
answer for him. Ay, you have taught 
him finely ! 

Mrs. HarpcastiteE. No matter, 


Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. My 
son is not to live by hislearning. I don’t 
think a boy wants much learning to 
spend fifteen hundred a year. 

Harpcastie. Learning, quotha! A 
mere composition of tricks and mischief. 

Mrs. HarpcastteE. Humour, my 
dear: nothing but humour. Come, 
Mr. Hardeastle, you must allow the boy 
a little humour. 

Harpcastue. I’d sooner allow him 
an horse-pond. If burning the footmens 
shoes, frighting the maids, and worrying 
the kittens, be humour, he has it. It 
was but yesterday he fastened my wig 
to the back of my chair, and when I 
went to make a bow, I popt my bald 
head in Mrs. Frizzle’s face. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. And am I to 
blame? ‘The poor boy was always too 
sickly to do any good. A school would 
be his death. When he comes to be a 
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little stronger, who knows what a year 
or two’s Latin may do for him? 

Harpcastie. Latinfor him! A cat 
and fiddle. No, no, the ale-house and 
the stable are the only schools he’ll ever 
go to. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Well, we must 
not snub the poor boy now, for I believe 
we shan’t have him long among us. 
Any body that looks in his face may see 
he’s consumptive. 

Harpcastur. Ay, if growing too fat 
be one of the symptoms. 


Mrs. Harpcastite. He coughs some- 
times. ee 
Harpcastite. Yes, when his liquor 


goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. HarpcastLe. 
afraid of his lungs. 

Harpcastie. And truly, so am IJ; 
for he sometimes whoops like a speaking 
trumpet — [Tony hallooing behind the 
Scenes] —O, there he goes—A very 
consumptive figure, truly. 


I’m actually 


[Enter Tony, crossing the Stage] 


Mrs. Harpcastie. Tony, where 
are you going, my charmer? Won't 
you give papa and I a little of your 
company, lovee? 

Tony. I’m in haste, mother, I can- 
not stay. 


Mrs. Harpcastte. You shan’t ven- 


ture out this raw evening, my dear: 
You look most shockingly. 
Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The 


Three Pigeons expects me down every 


moment. There’s some fun going for- 
ward. 
Harpcastie. Ay; the ale-house, the 


old place: I thought so. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. A low, paltry set 
of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There’s 
Dick Muggins the exciseman, Jack 
Slang the horse doctor, Little Aminadab 
that grinds the music box, and Tom 
Twist that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Pray, my dear, 
disappoint them for one night at least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, 
I should not so much mind; but I can’t 
abide to disappoint myself. . 

Mrs. Harpcastin. [Detaining him] 
You shan’t go. 

Tony. I will, I tell you. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. I say you shan’t. 

Tony. We'll see which is strongest, 
you or I. [Exit hawling her out] 


[HaRDCcASTLE, solus] 


Harpcastir. Ay, there goes a pair 
that only spoil each other. But is not 
the whole age in a combination to drive 
sense and discretion out of doors? 
There’s my pretty darling, Kate; the 
fashions of the times have almost 
infected her too. By living a year or 
two in town, she is as fond of gauze, and 
French frippery, as the best of them. 


[Enter Miss HarpcastLeE] 


Harpcastie. Blessings on my pretty 
innocence! Drest out as usual, my 
Kate. Goodness! What a quantity of 
superfluous silk has thou got about thee, 
girl! I could never teach the fools of 
this age, that the indigent world could be 
cloathed out of the trimmings of the 
vain. 

Miss HarpcastLteE. You know our 
agreement, Sir. You allow me the 
morning to receive and pay visits, and to 
dress in my own manner; and in the 
evening, I put on my housewife’s dress 
to please you. 

Harpcastie. Well, remember, I in- 
sist on the terms of our agreement; 
and, by the bye, I believe I shall have 
occasion to try your obedience this very 
evening. 

Miss Harpcastite. I protest, Sir, 
I don’t comprehend your meaning. 

HarpcastLe. Then, to be plain with 
you, Kate, I expect the young gentleman 
I have chosen to be your husband from 
town this very day. I have his father’s 
letter, in which he informs me his son 
is set out, and that he intends to follow 
himself shortly after. 

Miss Harpcastie. Indeed! I wish 
I had known something of this before. 
Bless me, how shall I behave? It’s a 
thousand to one I shan’t like him; our 
meeting will be so formal, and so like a 
thing of business, that I shall find no 
room for friendship or esteem. 

Harpcastie. Depend upon it, child, 
Tl never controul your choice; but Mr. 
Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is 
the son of my old friend, Sir Charles 
Marlow, of whom you have heard me 
talk so often. The young gentleman 
has been bred a scholar, and is designed 
for an employment in the service of his 
country. I am told he’s a man of an 
excellent understanding. 

Miss Harpcastiz. Is he? 

Harpcastite. Very generous. 

Miss Harpcastiz. I believe I shall 
like him. 


HarpcastLte. Young and brave. 
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Miss Harpcastie. I’m sure I shall 
like him. 

Harpcastie. And very handsome. 

Miss Harpcastur. My dear Papa, 
say no more [kissing his hand], he’s mine, 
T'll have him. 

Harpceastite. And to crown all, 
Kate, he’s one of the most bashful and 
reserved young fellows in all the world. 

Miss Harpcastitr. Eh! you have 
frozen me to death again. That word 
reserved has undone all the rest of his 
accomplishments. A reserved lover, it 
is said, always makes a_ suspicious 
husband. 

Harpcastie. On the contrary, mod- 
esty seldom resides in a breast that 
is not enriched with nobler virtues. It 
was the very feature in his character 
that first struck me. 

Miss HarpcasttE. He must have 
more striking features to catch me, I 
promise you. However, if he be so 
young, so handsome, and so every 
thing, as you mention, I believe he’ll do 
still. I think I'll have him. 

Harpcastue. Ay, Kate, but there 
is still an obstacle. It’s more than an 
_ even wager, he may not have you. 

Miss Harpcastnte. My dear Papa, 
why will you mortify one so? — Well, if 
he refuses, instead of breaking my heart 
at his indifference, I'll only break my 
glass for its flattery. Set my cap to 
some newer fashion, and look out for 
some less difficult admirer. 

Harpcastie. Bravelyresolved! In 
the mean time I’ll go prepare the serv- 
ants for his reception; as we seldom see 
company, they want as much training 
as a company of recruits, the first day’s 
muster. [Exit] 


[Miss Harpcast1e, sola] 


Miss Harpcastie. Lud, this news 
of Papa’s, puts me all in a flutter. 
Young, handsome; these he put last; 
but I put them foremost. Sensible, 
good-natured; I like all that. But 
then reserved, and sheepish, that’s 
much against him. Yet, can’t he be 
eured of his timidity, by being taught 
to be proud of his wife? Yes, and can’t 
I— But I vow I’m disposing of the 
husband, before I have secured the lover. 


[Enter Miss NEvitue] 


Miss Harpcastie. I’m glad you’re 
come, Neville, my dear. Tell me, 
Constance, how do I look this evening? 
Is there any thing whimsical about me? 


Is it one of my well looking days, child? 
Am I in face to day? 

Miss Nevituz. Perfectly, my dear. 
Yet now I look again — bless me! — 
sure no accident has happened among 
the canary birds or the gold-fishes. Has 
your brother or the cat been meddling ? 
Or has the last novel been too moving? 

Miss Harpcastie. No; nothing of 
all this. I have been threatened — I 
can scarce get it out—I have been 
threatened with a lover. 

Miss Nevitte. And his name — 

Miss Harpcastie. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nevitue. Indeed! 

Miss HarpcastLte. The son of Sir 
Charles Marlow. 

Miss Nevitue. As I live, the most 
intimate friend of Mr. Hastings, my 
admirer. They are never asunder. 
believe you must have seen him when 
we lived in town. 

Miss HarpcasttE. Never. 

Miss Nevitutr. He’s a very singular 
character, I assure you. Among women 
of reputation and virtue, he is the 
modestest man alive; but his acquaint- 
ance give him a very different character 
among creatures of another stamp: 
you understand me. 

Miss Harpcastite. An odd char- 
acter, indeed. I shall never be able to 
managehim. WhatshallIdo? Pshaw, 
think no more of him, but trust to occur- 
rences for success. But how goes on 
your own affair, my dear? has my mother 
been courting you for my brother Tony, 
as usual ? 

Miss Nevittz. I have just come 
from one of our agreeable téte-d-tétes. 
She has been saying a hundred tender 
things, and setting off her pretty monster. 
as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss HarpcastuE. And her parti- 
ality is such, that she actually thinks 
him so. A fortune like your’s is no small 
temptation. Besides, as she has the 
sole management of it, I’m not surprized 
to see her unwilling to let it go out of 
the family. F 2 

Miss Nevitte. A fortune like mine, 
which chiefly consists in jewels, is no 
such mighty temptation. But at any 
rate, if my dear Hastings be but con- 
stant, I make no doubt to be too hard for 
her at last. However, I let her suppose 
that I am in love with her son, and she 
never once dreams that my affections 
are fixed upon another. 

Miss Harpcast Le. My good 
brother holds out stoutly. I could 
almost love him for hating you so. 
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Miss Neviuue. It is a good natured 
ereature at bottom, and I’m sure would 


wish to see me married to any body but ° 


himself. But my aunt’s bell rings for 
our afternoon’s walk round the improve- 
ments. Allons. Courage is necessary, 
as our affairs are critical. 

Miss Harpcastute. Would it were 
bed time and all were well. [Exeunt] 


Screnz. — An Ale-house Room. Several 
shabby fellows, with Punch and 
Tobacco. Tony at the head of the 
Table, a little higher than the rest: 
A mallet in his hand 


Omnes. Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, 
bravo! 
First Frttow. Now, gentlemen, 


silence fora song. The ’Squire is going 
to knock himself down for a song. 
Omnes. Ay, a song, a song. 
Tony. Then I’llsing you, gentlemen, 
a song I made upon this ale-house, The 
Three Pigeons. 


SONG 


Let school-masters puzzle their brain, 

With grammar, and nonsense, 
learning ; 

Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives genus a better discerning. 

Let them brag of their Heathenish Gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians; 

Their Quis, and their Ques, and their 


and 


uods, 
They’re all but a parcel of Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


When Methodist preachers come down, 
A preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I'll wager the rascals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
Pil leave it to all men of sense, 
But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, ® 
Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your 
widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly 
Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


Bravo, bravo. | 
The ’Squire has got 


OMNES. 

First FEvLtow. 
spunk in him. 

Seconp Freiiow. I loves to hear him 
sing, bekeays he never gives us nothing 
that’s low. 

Tuirp Frttow. O damn any thing 
that’s low, I cannot bear it. 

Fourts Frittow. The genteel thing 
is the genteel thing at any time. If so 
be that a gentleman bees in a concate- 
nation accordingly. 

Tuirp Frttow. I like the maxum 
of it, Master Muggins. What, tho’ I 
am obligated to dance a bear, a man 
may be a gentleman for all that. May 
this be my poison if my bear ever dances 
but to the very genteelest of tunes. 
Water Parted, or the minuet in Ariadne. 
Seconp Frettow. What a pity it is 
the ’Squire is not come to his own. It 
would be well for all the publicans within 
ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Eecod, and soit would, Master 
Slang. I’d then shew what it was to 
keep choice of company. 

Srconp Fretitow. O, he takes after his 
own father for that. To be sure old 
’Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentle- 
manleversetmyeyeson. For winding 
the streight horn, or beating a thicket 
for a hare, or a wench, he never had his 
fellow. It was a saying in the place, 
that he kept the best horses, dogs and 
girls in the whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of age 
T’'ll be no bastard, I promise you. I 
have been thinking of Bett Bouncer and 
the miller’s grey mare to begin with. 
But come, my boys, drink about and be 
merry, for you pay no reckoning. Well, 
Stingo, what’s the matter? 


[Enter LANDLORD] 


Lanputorp. There be two gentlemen 
in a post-chaise at the door. They 
have lost their way upo’ the forest; and 
they are talking something about Mr. 
Hardeastle. 
ony. As sure as can be, one of them 
must be the gentleman that’s coming 
down to court my sister. Do they seem 
to be Londoners? 
Lanpitorp. I_ believe they mey. 
They look woundily like Frenchmen. 
Tony. Then desire them to step 
this way, and I’ll set them right in a 
twinkling. [zit LANDLORD] Gentlemen, 
as they mayn’t be good enough company 
for you, step down for a moment, and I’ll 
© with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 
[Exeunt Mos] 
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[Tony, solus] 


_ Tony. Father-in-law has been call- 
ing me whelp, and hound, this half year. 
Now if I pleased, I could be so revenged 
upon the old grumbletonian. But then 
Tm afraid — afraid of what? I shall 
soon be worth fifteen hundred a year, 
and let him frighten me out of that if he 
can. 


[Enter LaNnDLoRD, conducting MarLow 
and Hastings] 


Martow. What a tedious, uncom- 
fortable day have we had of it! We 
were told it was but forty miles across 
the country, and we have come above 
threescore. 

Hastines. And all, Marlow, from 
that unaccountable reserve of yours, 
that would not let us enquire more 
frequently on the way. 

Martow. I own, Hastings, I am 
unwilling to lay myself under an obli- 
gation to every one I meet; and often, 
stand the chance of an unmannerly 
answer. 

Hastines. At present, however, we 
- are not likely to receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But 
I’m told you have been enquiring for one 
Mr. Hardeastle, in these parts. Do 
you know what part of the country you 
are in? 

Hastines. Not in the least, Sir, but 
should thank you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hastines. No, Sir; but if you can 
inform us — 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know 
neither the road you are going, nor where 
you are, nor the road you came, the first 
thing I have to inform you is, that — 
You have lost your way. 

Maritow. We wanted no ghost to 
tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be 
so bold as to ask the place from whence 
you came? 

Martow. That’s not necessary 
towards directing us where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence; but question for 
question is all fair, you know. Pray, 
gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a 
eross-grain’d, old-fashion’d, whimsical 
fellow, with an ugly face, a daughter, 
and a pretty son? 

Hastines. We have not seen the 
gentleman, but he has the family you 
mention. 


Tony, The daughter, a tall trapes- 


ing, trolloping, talkative maypole — 
The son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable 
youth, that every body is fond of. 

Martow. Our information differs 
in this. The daughter is said to be 
well-bred and beautiful; the son, an 
aukward booby, reared up, and spoiled 
at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem — Then, gentle- 
men, all I have to tell you is, that you 
won’t reach Mr. Hardeastle’s house this 
night, I believe. 

Hastines. Unfortunate! 

Tony. It’s a damn’d long, dark, 
boggy, dirty, dangerous way. Stingo, 
tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. 
Hardeastle’s [winking upon the Lanp- 
LorD]; Mr. Hardeastle’s, of Quagmire 
Marsh, you understand me. 

Lanptorp. Master Hardeastle’s! 
Lock-a-daisy, my masters, you’re come 
a deadly deal wrong! When you came 
to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have cross’d down Squash-lane. 

Martow. Cross down Squash-lane ! 

Lanpuorp. Then you were to keep 
streight forward, ’till you came to four 
roads. 

Martow. Come to where four roads 
meet ! 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure to 
take only one of them. 

Martow. O, Sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, 
you are to go side-ways till you come 
upon Crack-skull Common: there you 
must look sharp for the track of the 
wheel, and go forward, ’till you come 
to farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming 
to the farmer’s barn, you are to turn to 
the right, and then to the left, and then 
to the right about again, till you find 
out the old mill — 

Martow. Zounds, man! we could 
as soon find out the longitude! 

Hastines. What’s to be 
Marlow? 

Martow. This house promises but 
a poor reception; though perhaps the 
Landlord can accommodate us. 

Lanpuorp. Alack, master, we have 
but one spare bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that’s 
taken up by three lodgers already. 
[After a pause, in which the rest seem dis- 
concerted] I have hit it. Don’t you 
think, Stingo, our landlady could 
accommodate the gentlemen by the 


done, 


fire-side, with—three chairs and a 
bolster? 

Hastines. I hate sleeping by the 
fire-side, 
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Martow. And I detest your three 
chairs and a bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you? — then let 
me see — what —if you go on a mile 
further, to the Buck’s Head; the old 
Buck’s Head on the hill, one of the best 
inns in the whole county? 

Hastines. Oho! so we have escaped 
an adventure for this night, however. 

Lanpitorp. [Apart to Tony] Sure, 
you ben’t sending them to your father’s 


as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let 
themfind that out. [To them] You have 
only to keep on streight forward, till you 
come to a large old house by the road 
side. You'll see a pair of large horns 
over the door. That’s the sign. Drive 
up the yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hastinas. Sir, we are obliged to you. 
The servants can’t miss the way? 

Tony. No, no: But I tell you 
though, the landlord is rich, and going 
to leave off business; so he wants to be 
thought a Gentleman, saving your 
presence, he! he! he! He’ll be for 
giving you his company, and, ecod, if you 
mind him, he’ll persuade you that his 
mother was an alderman, and his aunt a 
justice of peace. 

Lanpitorp. A troublesome old blade, 
to be sure; but a keeps as good wines 
and beds as any in the whole country. 

Martow. Well, if he supplies us 
with these, we shall want no further 
connexion. Weare to turn to the right, 
did you say? 

Tony. No, no; streight forward. I’ll 
just step myself, and shew you a piece 
of the way. [To the LanpLOoRD| Mum. 

Lanputorp. Ah, bless your heart, for 
a sweet, pleasant — damn’d mischievous 
son of a whore. [Exeunt] 


END oF THE First Act 


ACT II 
Scunz. — An old-fashioned House 


[Enter Harpcastis, followed by three or 
four aukward Servants] 


Harpeastie. Well, I hope you’re 
perfect in the table exercise I have been 
teaching you these three days. You 
all know your posts and your places, 
and can shew that you have been used 
to good company, without ever stirring 
from home. 


Omnes. Ay, ay, 

HarpcastLte. When company comes, 
you are not to pop out and stare, and 
then run in again, like frighted rabbits 
in a warren. 

Omnzs. No, no. 

HarpcastLte. You, Diggory, whom 
I have taken from the barn, are to make 
a shew at the side-table; and you, 
Roger, whom I have advanced from the 
plough, are to place yourself behind my 
chair. But you’re not to stand so, with 
your hands in your pockets. Take your 
hands from your pockets, Roger; and 
from your head, you blockhead you. 
See how Diggory carries his hands. 
They’re a little too stiff indeed, but 
that’s no great matter. 

Diagory. Ay, mind how I hold them. 
I learned to hold my hands this way, 
when I was upon drill for the militia. 
And so being upon driil — 

HarpcastLeE. You must not be so 
talkative, Diggory. You must be all 
attention to the guests. You must 
hear us talk, and not think of talking; 
you must see us drink, and not think of 
drinking; you must see us eat, and not 
think of eating. 

Diacory. By thelaws, your worship, 
that’s perfectly unpossible. Whenever 
Diggory sees yeating going forward, 
ecod, he’s always wishing for a mouthf 


himself. 
Blockhead ! 


tee 
HARDCASTLE. Is not a 
belly-full in the kitchen as good as a 
belly-full in the parlour? Stay your 
stomach with that reflection. 
Diacory. Ecod, I thank your wor- 
ship, [’ll make a shift to stay my 
stomach with a slice of cold beef in the 


pantry. 
Harpcastite. Diggory, you are too 
talkative. Then, if I happen to say a 


good thing, or tell a good story at table, 
you must not all burst out a-laughing, 
as if you made part of the company. 
Diaaory. Then, ecod, your worship 
must not tell the story of Ould Grouse 
in the gun-room: I can’t help laughing 
at that — he! he! he! — for the soul of 
me. We have laughed at that these 
twenty years — ha! ha! ha! 
Harpcastte. Ha! ha! ha! The 
story is a good one. Well, honast 
Diggory, you may laugh at that — but 
still remember to be attentive. Suppose 
one of the company should eall for a 
glass of wine, how will you behave? 
A glass of wine, Sir, if you please [To 
Diecory] — Eh, why don’t you move? 
Diggory. Ecod, your worship, I 
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never have courage till I see the eatables 
and drinkables brought upo’ the table, 
and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 


Harpcastite. What, will no body 
move? 

FirstServant. I’m not to leave this 
pleace. 

Seconp SERVANT. I’m gure it’s no 
pleace of mine. 

Tuirp Servant. Nor mine, for 
sartain. 

Digeory. Wauns, and I’m sure it 
canna be mine. 

Harpcastier. You numbskulls! and 


so while, like your betters, you are 
quarrelling for places, the guests must 
be starved. O you dunces! I find I 
must begin all over again. — But don’t 
I hear‘a coach drive into the yard? 
To your posts, you blockheads. I'll 
go in the mean time and give my old 
friend’s son a hearty reception at the 
gate. [Exit HarpcastLE] 

Diccory. By the elevens, my pleace 
is gone quite out of my head. 

Roacsr. I know that my pleace is to 


be every where. 
Where the devil is 


First SERVANT. 

mine? 

Seconp Servant. My pleace is to 

be no where at all; and so I’ze go about 
my business. 

[Exeunt SERVANTS, running about 

as Uf frighted, different ways] 


[Enter SERVANT with Candles, shewing in 
Mar.ow and Hastings] 


Servant. Welcome, gentlemen, very 
welcome. This way. 
Hastines. After the disappoint- 


ments of the day, welcome once more, 
Charles, to the comforts of a clean room 
and a good fire. Upon my word, a very 
well-looking house; antique, but cred- 
itable. 

Martow. The usual fate of a large 
mansion. Having first ruined the 
master by good housekeeping, it at last 
comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

Hastinas. As you say, we pas- 
sengers are to be taxed to pay all these 
fineries. I have often seen a good 
sideboard, or a marble chimney-piece, 
tho’ not actually put in the bill, enflame 
a reckoning confoundedly. 

Martow. ‘Travellers, George, must 
pay in all places. The only difference 
is, that in good inns, you pay dearly for 
luxuries; in bad inns, you are fleeced 
and starved. 


Hastines. You have lived pretty 


much among them. In truth, I have 
been often surprized, that you who have 
seen so much of the world, with your 
natural good sense, and your many 
opportunities, could never yet acquire 
a requisite share of assurance. 

Martow. The Englishman’s malady. 
But tell me, George, where could I have 
learned that assurance you talk of? 
My life has been chiefly spent in a 
college, or an inn, in seclusion from that 
lovely part of the creation that chiefly 
teach _men confidence. I don’t know 
that I was ever familiarly acquainted 
with a single modest woman — except 
my mother— But among females of 
another class, you know — 

Hastines. Ay, among them you 
are impudent enough of all conscience. 

Martow. They are of us, you know. 

Hastines. But in the company of 
women of reputation I never saw such 
an ideot, such a trembler; you look for 
all the world as if you wanted an oppor- 
tunity of stealing out of the room. 

Martow. Why, man, that’s because 
I do want to steal out of the room. 
Faith, I have often formed a resolution 
to break the ice, and rattle away at any 
rate. But I don’t know how, a single 
glance from a pair of fine eyes has 
totally overset my resolution. An im- 
pudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, 
but I’ll be hanged if a modest man can 
ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hastines. If you could but say half 
the fine things to them that I have 
heard you lavish upon the bar-maid of 
an inn, or even a college bed maker — 

Martow. Why, George, I can’t say 
fine things to them, They freeze, they 
petrify me. They may talk of a comet, 
or a burning mountain, or some such 
bagatelle. But to me, a modest woman, 
drest out in all her finery, is the most 
tremendous object of the whole creation. 

Hastines. Ha! ha! ha! At this 
rate, man, how can you ever expect to 
marry ! 

Martow. Never, unless, as among 
kings and princes, my bride were to be 
courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an 
Eastern bridegroom, one were to be 
introduced to a wife he never saw before, 
it might be endured. But to go through 
all the terrors of a formal courtship, 
together with the episode of aunts, 
grandmothers and cousins, and at last 
to blurt out the broad, staring question 
of, madam, will you marry me? No,no, 
that’s a strain much above me, I assure 
you, 
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Hastines. I pity you. But how 
do you intend behaving to the lady you 
are come down to visit at the request of 
your father? 

Martuow. As I behave to all other 
ladies. Bow very low. Answer yes, 
or no, to all her demands — But for the 
rest, I don’t think I shall venture to 
look in her face, till I see my father’s 
again. 

Hastines. I’m surprized that one 
who is so warm a friend can be so cool a 
lover. 

Martow. To be explicit, my dear 
Hastings, my chief inducement down 
was to be instrumental in forwarding 
your happiness, not my own. Miss 
Neville loves you, the family don’t 
know you, as my friend you are sure of 
a reception, and let honour do the rest. 

Hastinas. My dear Marlow! But 
I'll suppress the emotion. Were I a 
wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a 
fortune, you should be the last man in 
the world I would apply to for assist- 
ance. But Miss Neville’s person is all 
I ask, and that is mine, both from her 
deceased father’s consent,] and her own 
inclination. 

Maritow. Happy man! You have 
talents and art to captivate any woman. 
I’m doom’d to adore the sex, and yet 
to converse with the only part of it I 
despise. This stammer in my address, 
and this aukward prepossessing visage of 
mine, can never permit me to soar above 
the reach of a milliner’s ’prentice, or one 
of the dutchesses of Drury-lane. Pshaw! 
this fellow here to interrupt us. 


[Enter HarpcastuE] 


Harpcastie. Gentlemen, once more 
you are heartily welcome. Which is 
Mr. Marlow? Sir, you’re heartily 
welcome. It’s not my way, you see, 
to receive my friends with my back to 
the fire. I like to give them a hearty 
reception in the old stile, at my gate. 
I like to see their horses and trunks 
taken care of. 

Martow. [Aside] He has got our 
names from the servants already. 
[To him] We approve your caution 
and hospitality, Sir. [To Hasrines] 
I have been thinking, George, of chang- 
ing our travelling dresses in the morning. 
I am grown confoundedly ashamed of 
mine. 

Harpcastin. I beg, Mr. Marlow, 
you'll use no ceremony in this house. 

_Hastines. I fancy, George, you’re 
right: the first blow is half the battle. 


I intend opening the campaign with the 
white and gold. 

Mr. Harpcastiz. Mr. Marlow — 
Mr. Hastings — gentlemen — pray_ be 
under no constraint in this house. This 
is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may 
do just as you please here. 

Mariow. Yet, George, if we open 
the campaign too fiercely at first, we 
may want ammunition before it is over. 
I think to reserve the embroidery to 
secure a retreat. 

Harpcastite. Your talking of a 
retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of 
the Duke of Marlborough, when we 
went to besiege Denain. He first 
summoned the garrison — 

Martow. Don’t you think the ventre 
dor waistcoat will do with the plain 
brown? 

Harpcastte. He first summoned 
the garrison, which might consist of 
about five thousand men — 

Hastines. I think not: brown and 
yellow mix but very poorly. 

Harpcastue. I say, gentlemen, as 
I was telling you, he summoned the 
garrison, which might consist of about 
five thousand men — 

Maritow. The girls like finery. 

Harpcastite. Which might consist 
of about five thousand men, well 
appointed with stores, ammunition, and 
other implements of war. ‘ Now,’ says 
the Duke of Marlborough, to George 
Brooks, that stood next to him — You 
must have heard of George Brooks; ‘“T’ll 
pawn my Dukedom,”’ says he, “but I 
take that garrison without spilling a 
drop of blood.’”?” So — 

Maritow. What, my good friend, 
if you gave us a glass of punch in the 
mean time; it would help us to carry on 
the siege with vigour. 

Harpcastie. Punch, Sir! [Aside] 
This is the most unaccountable kind of 
modesty I ever met with. 

Martow. Yes, Sir, Punch. A glass 
of warm punch, after our journey, will 
be comfortable. This is Liberty-Hall, 


you lnow. 
Harpcastir. Here’s Cup, Sir. 
Martow. [Aside] So this fellow, 


in his Liberty-hall, will only let us have 
just what he pleases. 
Harpcastin [taking the Cup]. I 
hope you'll find it to your mind. Ihave 
prepared it with my own hands, and I 
believe you’ll own the ingredients are 
tolerable. Will you be so good as to 
pledge me, Sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, here 
is to our better acquaintance, [Drinks] 
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Martow. [Aside] A very impudent 
fellow this! but he’s a character, and 
Pll humour him a little. Sir, my sery- 
ice to you. [Drinks] 

Hastines. [Aside] I see this fellow 
wants to give us his company, and for- 
gets that he’s an innkeeper, before he has 
learned to be a gentleman. 

Martow. From the excellence of 
your cup, my old friend, I suppose you 
have a good deal of business in this part 
of the country. Warm work, now and 
then, at elections, I suppose? 

Harpcastuz. No, Si 
given that work over. Since our betters 
have hit upon the expedient of electing 
oe ae there’s no business for us that 
sell ale. 


Hastines. So, then you have no 
turn for polities, I find. 
HarpcastLte. Not in the least. 


There was a time, indeed, I fretted 
myself about the mistakes of govern- 
ment, like other people; but finding 
myself every day grow more angry, 
and the government growing no better, 
I left it to mend itself. Since that, I 
no more trouble my head about Heyder 
Ally, or Ally Cawn, than about Ally 
Croaker. Sir, my service to you. 

Hastines. So that with eating above 
stairs, and drinking below, with receiv- 
ing your friends within, and amusing 
them without, you lead a good, pleasant, 
bustling life of it. 

Harpcastue. I do stir about a great 
deal, that’s certain. Half the differ- 
ences of the parish are adjusted in this 
very parlour. 

Maruow [after drinking]. And you 
have an argument in your cup, old 
gentleman, better than any in West- 
minster-hall. 

Harpcasture. Ay, young gentleman, 
that, and alittle philosophy. — 

Martow. [Aside] Well, this is the 
first time I ever heard of an innkeeper’s 
philosophy. , i 

Hastines. So then, like an experi- 
enced general, you attack them on every 
quarter. If you find their reason man- 
ageable, you attack it with your philos- 
ophy; if you find they have no reason, 


you attack them with this. Here’s your 
health, my philosopher. [Drinks] 
HARDCASTLE. Good, very good, 


thank you; ha! ha! Your Generalship 
puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when 
he fought the Turks at the battle of 
Belgrade. You shall hear — 

Martow. Instead of the battle of 
Belgrade, I believe it’s almost time 


Sir, I have long. 


to talk about supper. What has your 
philosophy got in the house for supper? 

Harpcastie. For Supper, Sir! [Aside] 
Was ever such a request to a man in his 
own house! 

Mariow. Yes, Sir, supper, Sir; I 
begin to feel an appetite. I shall make 
devilish work to-night in the larder, I 
promise you. 

Harpcastir. [Aside] Sucha brazen 
dog sure never my eyes beheld. [Tohim] 
Why really, Sir, as for supper I can’t 
well tell. My Dorothy, and the cook 
maid, settle these things between them. 
I leave these kind of things entirely to 
them. 

Martow. You do, do you? 

HarpcastLe. Entirely. By-the-bye, 
I believe they are in actual consultation 
upon what’s for supper this moment in 
the kitchen. 

Martow. Then I beg they’ll admit 
me as one of their privy council. It’s 
a way I have got. When} I travel, I 
always chuse to regulate my own supper. 
Let the cook be called. No offence, I 


hope, Sir. 
Harpcastue. QO, no, Sir, none in the 
least; yet I don’t know how: our 


Bridget, the cook maid, is not very 
communicative upon these occasions. 
Should we send for her, she might scold 
us all out of the house. 

Hastines. Let’s see your list of the 
larder then. I ask it as a favour. I 
always match my appetite to my bill of 
fare. 

Martow. [Zo Harpcastiz, who 
looks at them with surprize] Sir, he’s 
very right, and it’s my way too. 

Harpcastue. Sir, you have a right 
to command here. Here, Roger, bring 
us the bill of fare for to night’s supper. 
I believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, 
Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind of my 
uncle, Colonel Wallop. It was a saying 
of his, that no man was sure of his supper 
till he had eaten it. 

Hastines. [Aside] All upon the high 
ropes! His uncle a Colonel! We shall 
soon hear of his mother being a jus- 
tice of peace. But let’s hear the bill of 
fare. 

Martow [perusing]. What’s here? 
For the first course; for the second 
course; for the desert. The devil, Sir, 
do you think we have brought down the 
whole Joiners Company, or the Corpo- 
ration of Bedford, to eat up such a 
supper? Two or three little things, 
clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hastines. But, let’s hear it. 
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Mariow [reading]. For the first 
course, at the top, a pig, and pruin sauce. . 
Hastines. Damn your pig, I say. | 

Martow. And damn your pruin 
sauce, say I. 

Harpcastite. And yet, gentlemen, 
to men that are hungry, pig, with pruin 
sauce, is very good eating. 

Martow. At the bottom, a calve’s 
tongue and brains. ; 

Hastines. Let your brains be 
knock’d out, my good Sir; I don’t like 
them. 

Martow. Or you may clap them on 
aplate by themselves. Ido. | 

Harpcastue. [Aside] Their impu- 
dence confounds me. [To them] Gentle- 
men, you are my guests, make what 
alterations you please. Is there any 
thing else you wish to retrench or alter, 
gentlemen? P 

Martow. Item: A pork pie, a 
boiled rabbet and sausages, a florentine, 
a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiff — 
taff — taffety cream! 

Hastinas. Confound your made 
dishes, I shall be as much at a loss in this 
house as at a green and yellow dinner 
at the French Ambassador’s table. I’m 
for plain eating. 

Harpcastie. I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
that I have nothing you like, but if 
there be any thing you have a particu- 
lar fancy to — 

Maruiow. Why, really, Sir, your bill 
of fare is so exquisite, that any one part 
of it is full as good as another. Send 
us what you please. So much for supper. 
And now to see that our beds are air’d, 
and properly taken care of. 

Harpcastie. I entreat you'll leave 
allthat tome. You shall not stir a step. 

Maruiow. Leave that to you! I 
protest, Sir, you must excuse me, I 
always look to these things myself. 

Harpcastte. I must insist, Sir, 
you'll make yourself easy on that head. 

Martow. You see I’m resolved on 
it. [Aside] A very troublesome fellow 
this, as ever I met with. 

Harpcastie. Well, Sir, I’m resolved 
at least to attend you. [Aside] This 
may be modern modesty, but I never 
saw any thing look so like old-fashioned 
impudence. 

[Hxeunt Martow and HarpcastiE] 


[Hastines, solus] 
Hastines. So I find this fellow’s 


civilities begin to grow troublesome. 
But who can be angry at those assi- 


duities which are meant to please him? 
Ha! what do I see? Miss Neville, by 
all that’s happy ! 


[Enter Miss NEevitiE]} 


Miss Neviuute. My dear Hastings! 
To what unexpected good fortune, to 
what accident am I to ascribe this 
happy meeting? 

Hastines. Rather let me ask the 
same question, as I could never have 
hoped to meet my dearest Constance at 
an inn. 

Miss Nevintite. An inn! sure you 
mistake! my aunt, my guardian, lives 
here. What could induce you to think 
this house an inn? 

Hastines. My friend Mr. Marlow, 
with whom I came down, and I, have 
been sent here as to an inn, I assure 
you. A young fellow whom we acci- 
dentally met at a house hard by direeted 
us hither. 

Miss Nevinue. Certainly it must be 
one of my hopeful cousin’s tricks, of 
whom you have heard me talk so often, 
ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Hastines. He whom your aunt 
intends for you? He of whom I have 
such just apprehensions? 

Miss Nevintie. You have nothing to 
fear from him, I assure you. You’d 
adore him if you knew how heartily he 
despises me. My aunt knows it too, 
and has undertaken to court me for him, 
and actually begins to think she has 
made a conquest. 

Hastines. Thou dear dissembler! 
You must know, my Constance, I have 
just seized this happy opportunity of my 
friend’s visit here to get admittance into 
the family. The horses that carried 
us down are now fatigued with their 
journey, but they’ll soon be refreshed ; 
and then, if my dearest girl will trust in 
her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be 
landed in France, where even among 
slaves the laws of marriage are respected. 

Miss Nevitutz. I have often told 
you, that though ready to obey you, I 
yet should leave my little fortune behind 
with reluctance. The greatest part of 
it was left me by my uncle, the India 
Director, and chiefly consists in jevrels. 
I have been for some time persuading my 
aunt to let me wear them. I fancy I’m 
very near succeeding. The instant 
they are put into my possession you 
shall find me ready to make them and 
myself yours. 

Hastines. Perish the baubles! 
Your person is all I desire. In the 
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meantime, my friend Marlow must not 
be let into his mistake. I know the 
Strange reserve of his temper is such, 
that if abruptly informed of it, he would 
instantly quit the house before our plan 
was ripe for execution. 

Miss Nevitue. But how shall we 
keep him in the deception? Miss 
Hardeastle is just returned from walking ; 
what if we still continue to deceive him? 
— This, this way — [They confer] 


[Enter Martow] 


Martow. The assiduities of these 
good people teize me beyond bearing. 
My host seems to think it ill manners to 
leave me alone, and so he claps not only 
himself but his old-fashioned wife on 
my back. They talk of coming to sup 
with us too; and then, I suppose, we 
are to run the gauntlet thro’ all the rest 
of the family.— What have we got 
here ! — 

Hastines. My dear Charles! Let 
me congratulate you! — The most for- 
tunate accident !— Who do you think 

is just alighted? 
_  Marutow. Cannot guess. 

Hastines. Our mistresses, boy, Miss 
Hardeastle and Miss Neville. Give me 
leave to introduce Miss Constance 
Neville to your acquaintance. Happen- 
ing to dine in the neighbourhood, they 
ealled, on their return, to take fresh 
horses, here. Miss Hardcastle has just 
stept into the next room, and will be 
back in an instant. Wasn’t it lucky? 
eh! 

Martow. [Aside] I have just been 
mortified enough of all conscience, and 
here comes something to complete my 
embarrassment. 

Hastines. Well! but wasn’t it the 
most fortunate thing in the world? 

Maritow. Oh! yes. Very for- 
tunate —a most joyful encounter — 
But our dresses, George, you know, are 
in disorder — What if we should post- 
pone the happiness ’till to-morrow? — 
To-morrow at her own house — It will 
be every bit as convenient — And rather 
more respectful — To-morrow let it be. 

[Offering to go] 

Miss Nevitue. By no means, Sir. 
Your ceremony will displease her. The 
disorder of your dress will shew the 
ardour of your impatience. Besides, 
she knows you are in the house, and 
will permit you to see her. 

Martow. O! the devil! how shall I 
support it? Hem! hem! Hastings, 


you must not go. You are to assist 
me, you know. I shall be confoundedly 


ridiculous. Yet, hang it! Ill take 
courage. Hem! 
Hastines. Pshaw, man! it’s but the 


first plunge, and all’s over. She’s but a 
woman, you know. 
Maritow. And of all women, she 


that dread most to encounter ! 


[Enter Miss Harpcastun as returned 
from walking, a Bonnet, &c.] 


Hastines [introducing him]. Miss 
Hardeastle, Mr. Marlow; I’m proud of 
bringing two persons of such merit 
together, that only want to know, to 
esteem each other. 

Miss Harpcastue. [Aside] Now, for 
meeting my modest gentleman with a 
demure face, and quite in his own 
manner. [After a pause, in which he 
appears very uneasy and disconcerted] 
I’m glad of your safe arrival, Sir — I’m 
told you had some accidents by the way. 

Martow. Onlyafew,madam. Yes, 
we had some. Yes, Madam, a good 
many accidents, but should be sorry — 
Madam — or rather glad of any acci- 
dents — that are so agreeably concluded. 
Hem! 

Hastines. [To him] You never 
spoke better in your whole life. Keep 
it up, and J’ll insure you the victory. 

Miss Harpcastir. I’m afraid you 
flatter, Sir. You that have seen so 
much of the finest company ean find 
little entertainment in an obscure corner 


of the country. 

Martow (gathering courage]. I 
have lived, indeed, in the world, 
Madam; but I have kept very little 
company. I have been but an observer 
upon life, Madam, while others were 
enjoying it. 

Miss Nevitte. But that, I am told, 
is the way to enjoy it at last. 

Hastines. [Zo him] Cicero never 
spoke better. Once more, and you are 
confirm’d in assurance for ever. 

Martow. [Zo him] Hem! Stand 
by me then, and when I’m down, throw 
in a word or two to set me up again. 

Miss Harpcastite. An _ observer, 
like you, upon life, were, I fear, dis- 
agreeably employed, since you must 
have had much more to censure than to 
approve. 

Martow. Pardon me, Madam. I 
was always willing to be amused. The 
folly of most people is rather an object 
of mirth than uneasiness. 
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Hastines. [To him] Bravo, bravo. 
Never spoke so well in your whole life. 
Well! Miss Hardeastle, I see that you 
and Mr. Marlow are going to be very 
good company. I believe our being 
here will but embarrass the interview. 

Martow. Not in the least, Mr. 
Hastings. We like your company of 
all things. [Zo him] Zounds! George, 
ae you won’t go? How ean you leave 
us! 

Hastines. Our presence will but 
spoil conversation, so we'll retire to the 
next room. [Zo him] You don’t con- 
sider, man, that we are to manage a 
little téte-a-téte of our own. [Exeunt] 

Miss Harpcastize. [After a pause] 
But you have not been wholly an 
observer, I presume, Sir: The ladies I 
should hope have employed some part 
of your addresses. 

Maritow [relapsing into timidity]. 
Pardon me, Madam, I—I—I—as 
yet have studied — only — to — deserve 
them. 

Miss Harpcastie. And that, some 
say,is the very worst way to obtain them. 

Marutow. Perhapsso,madam. But 


I love to converse only with the more | 


grave and sensible part of the sex. — 
But I’m afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss Harpcastie. Not at all, Sir; 
there is nothing I like so much as grave 
conversation myself; I could hear it for 
ever. Indeed I have often been sur- 
prized how a man of sentiment could 
ever admire those light, airy pleasures, 
where nothing reaches the heart. 

Martow. It’s —a disease — of the 
mind, madam. In the variety of tastes 
there must be some who, wanting a relish 
— for — um —a—um. 

Miss Harpcastir. I understand 
you, Sir. There must be some, who, 
wanting a relish for refined pleasures, 
pretend to despise what they are inca- 
pable of tasting. 

Maruow. My meaning, madam, but 
infinitely better expressed. And I can’t 
help observing — a — 

Miss Harpcastur. [Aside] Who 
could ever suppose this fellow impudent 
upon some occasions. [To him] You 
were going to observe, Sir — 

Martow. I was observing, madam 
—I protest, madam, I forget what I 
was going to observe. 

Miss Harpcastin. [Aside] I vow 
and so do I. [To him] You were observ- 
ing, Sir, that in this age of hypocrisy 
—something about hypocrisy, Sir. 

Mariow. Yes,madam. In this age 
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of hypocrisy there are few who upon 
strict enquiry do not — a — a — a — 

Miss Harpcastie. I understand 
you perfectly, Sir. 

Martow. [Aside] Egad! and that’s 
more than I do myself. 

Miss HarpcastLe. You mean that 
in this hypocritical age there are few 
that do not condemn in public what 
they practise in private, and think they 
pay every debt to virtue when they 
praise it. 

Martow. True, madam; those who 
have most virtue in their mouths, have 
least of itin their bosoms. But I’msure 
I tire you, madam. 

Miss Harpcastie. Not in the least, 
Sir; there’s. something so agreeable and 
spirited in your manner, such life and 
force — pray, Sir, go on. 

Martow. Yes, madam. I was say- 
ing — that there are some occasions — 
when a total want of courage, madam, 
destroys all the — and puts us — upon 
a—a—a— 

Miss Harpcastte. I agree with 
you entirely: a want of courage upon 
some occasions assumes the appearance 
ef ignorance, and betrays us when we 
most want to excel. I beg you'll pro- 


ceed. 
Maritow. Yes, madam. Morally 
speaking, madam — But I see Miss 


Neville expecting us in the next room. 
I would not intrude for the world. 

Miss HarpcastLe. I protest, Sir, 
I never was more agreeably entertained 
inallmy life. Pray goon. 

Martow. Yes, madam. I was — 
But she beckons us to join her. Madam, 
shall I do myself the honour to attend 


you? 

Miss Harpcastie. Well then, I'll 
follow. 

Martuow. [Aside] This pretty 


smooth dialogue has done for me. [Ezit] 
[Miss HarpcastLz, sola] 


Miss Harpcastur. Ha! ha! ha! 
Was there ever such a sober, sentimental 
interview? I’m certain he searce look’d 
in my face the whole time. Yet the 
fellow, but for his unaccountable bash- 
fulness, is pretty well too. Hehas good 
sense, but then so buried in his fears, 
that it fatigues one more than ignorance. 
If I could teach him a little confidence, 
it would be doing somebody that I know 
of a piece of service. But who is that 
somebody ? — that, faith, is a question I 
can scarce answer. [Ezit] 
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[Enter Tony and Miss Nevituxe, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Harpcastir and 
Hastings] 


Tony. What do you follow me for, 
Cousin Con? I wonder youw’re not 
ashamed to be so very engaging. 

Miss Nevituz. I hope, Cousin, one 
may speak to one’s own relations, and 
not be to blame. 

Tony. Ay, but I know what sort of 
a relation you want to make me though; 
but it won’t do. I tell you, Cousin Con, 
it won’t do, so I beg you’ll keep your 
distance. I want no nearer relationship. 

[She follows coqueting him to the 
back scene] 

Mrs. Harpcastir. Well! I vow, 
Mr. Hastings, you are very entertaining. 
There’s nothing in the world I love 
to talk of so much as London, and the 
fashions, though I was never there 


myself. 

HAstTINGs. Never there! You 
amaze me! From your air and manner, 
I concluded you had been bred all your 
life either at Ranelagh, St. James’s, or 
Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. O! Sir, you’re 
only pleased to say so. We Country 
persons can haveno manner atall. I’m 
in love with the town, and that serves 
to raise me above some of our neighbour- 
ing rustics; but who can have a manner, 
that has never seen the Pantheon, the 
Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such 
places where the Nobility chiefly resort? 
All I ean do, is to enjoy London at second- 
hand. I take care to know every téte- 
a-téte from the Scandalous Magazine, 
and have all the fashions, as they come 
out, ina letter from the two Miss Rickets 
of Crooked-lane. Pray how do you like 
this head, Mr. Hastings? 

Hastines. Extremely elegant and 
degagée, upon my word, Madam. Your 
Friseur is a Frenchman, I suppose? 

Mrs. Harpcastite. I protest, I 
dressed it myself from a print in the 
Ladies Memorandum book for the last 
year. 

Hastings. Indeed. Such a head 
in a side-box, at the Play-house, would 
draw as many gazers as my Lady 
May’ress at a City Ball. . 

Mrs. Harpcastie. I vow, since 
inoculation began, there is no such thing 
to be seen as a plain woman; so one 
must dress a little particular or one may 
escape in the crowd. 

Hastines. But that can never be 
your case, Madam, in any dress. [Bowing] 


_Mrs. Harpcastin. Yet, what sig- 
nifies my dressing when I have such 
a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. 
Hardeastle: all I can say will never 
argue down a single button from his 
cloaths. I have often wanted him to 
throw off his great flaxen wig, and where 
he was bald, to plaister it over like my 
Lord Pately, with powder. 

Hastines. You are right, Madam; 
for, as among the ladies, there are none 
ugly» so among the men there are none 
old. 

Mrs. Harpcastir. But what do you 
think his answer was? Why, with his 
usual Gothic vivacity, he said I only 
wanted him to throw off his wig to con- 
vert it into a téte for my own wearing. 

Hastines. Intolerable! At your age 
you may wear what you please, and it 
must become you. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Pray, Mr. 
Hastings, what do you take to be the 
most fashionable age about town? 

Hastines. Some time ago, forty was 
all the mode; but I’m told the ladies 
intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing 
winter. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. Seriously? Then 
I shall be too young for the fashion. 

Hastines. No lady begins now to 
put on jewels ’till she’s past forty. For 
instance, Miss there, in a polite circle, 
would be considered as a child, as a 
mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Harpcastize. And yet Mrs. 
Niece thinks herself as much a woman, 
and is as fond of jewels as the oldest of 
us all. 

Hastines. Your niece, isshe? And 
that young gentleman,—a brother of 
yours, I should presume? 

Mrs. Harpcastte. My son, Sir. 
They are contracted to each other. 
Observe their little sports. They fall in 
and out ten times a day, as if they were 
man and wife already. [Tothem] Well, 
Tony, child, what soft things are you 
saying to your Cousin Constance this 
evening? , 

Tony. I have been saying no soft 
things; but that it’s very hard to be 
followed about so. Eeod! I’ve not 
a place in the house now that’s left to 
myself but the stable. é 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Never mind 
him, Con, my dear. He’s in another 
story behind your back. ‘ 

Miss Nevitie. There’s something 
generous in my cousin’s manner. He 
falls out before faces to be forgiven in 
private. 
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Tony. That’s a damned confounded 
— erack. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Ah! he’s a sly 
one. Don’t you think they’re like each 
other about the mouth, Mr. Hastings? 
The Blenkinsop mouth toa T. They’re 
of asize too. Back to back, my pretties, 
that Mr. Hastings may see you. Come 
Tony. 

Tony. You had as good not make 
me, I tell you. [Measuring] 

Miss Nevitie. O lud! he has almost 
cracked my head. 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. O the monster! 
For shame, Tony. You a man, and 
behave so! 

Tony. If I’maman, let me have my 
fortin. Ecod! I'll not be made a fool 
of no longer. 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. Is this, ungrate- 
ful boy, all that I’m to get for the pains 
I have taken in your education? I that 
have rock’d you in your eradle, and fed 
that pretty mouth with a spoon! Did 
not I work that waistcoat to make you 
genteel? Did not I prescribe for you 
every day, and weep while the receipt 
was operating ? 

Tony. Eecod! you had reason to 
weep, for you have been dosing me ever 
since I was born. I have gone through 
every receipt in the complete huswife 
ten times over; and you have thoughts 
of coursing me through Quincy next 
spring. But, Ecod! I tell you, Tl 
not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Harpcastin. Wasn’t it all 
for your good, viper? Wasn’t it all 
for your good? 

Tony. I wish you’d let me and my 
good alone then. Snubbing this way 
when I’m in spirits. If I’m to have any 
good, let it come of itself; not to keep 
dinging it, dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. HarpcastLe. That’s false; 
I never see you when you're in spirits. 
No, Tony, you then go to the alehouse 
or kennel. I’m never to be delighted 
with your agreeable, wild notes, unfeel- 
ing monster ! 

Tony. Eeod! Mamma, your own 
notes are the wildest of the two. 

Mrs. HarpcastteE. Was ever the 
like? But I see he wants to break my 
heart, I see he does. 

Hastines. Dear Madam, permit me 
to lecture the young gentleman a little. 
I’m certain I can persuade him to his 


duty. 
Mrs. Harpcastin. Well! I must 
retire. Come, Constance, my love. 


You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness 


of my situation: Was ever poor woman 
so plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty, 
provoking, undutiful boy. 
[Exeunt Mrs. HaRpDCASTLE and 
Miss NEVILLE] 


[Hastines, Tony] 


Tony [singing]. There was a young 
man riding by, and fain would have his 


will. Rang do didlo dee. Don’t mind 
her. Let her ery. It’s the comfort of 
her heart. JI have seen her and sister 


ery over a book for an hour together, 
and they said, they liked the book the 
better the more it made them cry. 


Hastines. Then you’re no friend 
to the ladies, I find, my pretty young 
gentleman? 

Tony. That’s as I find ’um. 


Hastines. Not to her of your 
mother’s chusing, I dare answer? And 
yet she appears to me a pretty, weil- 
tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don’t 
know her as well as I. Ecod! I know 
every inch about her; and there’s not a 
more bitter, cantanckerous toad in all 
Christendom. 

Hastines. [Aside] Pretty encourage- 
ment this for a lover! 

Tony. I have seen her since the 
height of that. She has as many tricks 
as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first 
day’s breaking. 


_Hastines. To me she appears sen- 
sible and silent! 
Tony. Ay, before company. But 


when she’s with her play-mates, she’s as 
loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hastines. But there is a meek 
modesty about her that charms me. 

_ Tony. Yes, but curb her never so 
little, she kicks up, and you’re flung in 
a ditch. 

Hastines. Well, but you must allow 
her a little beauty.— Yes, you must 
allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made 
up thing, mun. Ah! could you but see 
Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might 
then talk of beauty. Ecod, she has 
two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks 
as broad and red as a pulpit cushion. 
She’d make two of she. 

Hastines. Well, what say you to a 
friend that would take this bitter bar- 
gain off your hands? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hastines. Would you thank him 
that would take Miss Neville and leave 
you to happiness and your dear Betsy? 
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Tony. Ay; but where is there such 
a friend, for who would take her ? 

Hastines. I am he. If you but 
assist me, Pll engage to whip her off to 
France, and you shall never hear more 
of her. 

Tony. Assist you! Eeod, I will, to 
the last drop of my blood. I'll clap a 
pair of horses to your chaise that shall 
trundle you off in a twinkling, and may 
be get you a part of her fortin beside, 
in jewels, that you little dream of. 

Hastines. My dear ’Squire, this 
looks like a lad of spirit. 

Tony. Come along then, and you 
shall see more of my spirit before you 
have done with me. [Singing] 


We are the boys 

That fears no noise 

Where the thundering cannons roar. 
[Ezeunt] 


Enp oF SEeconp Act 


ACT III 


[Enter HarpcAst Le, solus] 


HarpcastLte. What could my old 
friend Sir Charles mean by recommend- 
ing his son as the modestest young man 
in town? 'To me he appears the most 
impudent piece of brass that ever spoke 
with atongue. He has taken possession 
of the easy chair by the fire-side already. 
He took off his boots in the parlour, and 
desired me to see them taken care of. 
I’m desirous to know how his impudence 
affects my daughter. — She will certainly 
be shocked at it. 


[Enter Miss Harpcast tp, plainly dress’d] 


Harpcastitze. Well, my Kate, I see 
you have changed your dress as I bid 
you; and yet, I believe, there was no 
great occasion. 

Miss Harpcastue. I find such a 
pleasure, Sir, inobeying your commands, 
that I take care to observe them without 
ever debating their propriety. 

Harpcastte. And yet, Kate, I 
sometimes give you some cause, particu- 
larly when I recommended my modest 
gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Harpcastie. You taught me 
to expect something extraordinary, and 
I find the original exceeds the descrip- 
tion. 


Harpcastte. I was never so sur- 


prized in my life! He has quite con- 
founded all my faculties! 
Miss Harpcastin. I never saw any 


sand like it: And a man of the world 
00 
Harpcastis. Ay, he learned it all 


abroad, — what a fool was I, to think 
a young man could learn modesty by 
travelling. He might as soon learn 
wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Harpcastie. It 
natural to him. 

Harpcastir. A good deal assisted 
by bad company and a French dancing- 
master. 

Miss Harpcastie. Sure, you mis- 
take, papa! a French dancing-master 
could never have taught him that timid 
look, — that aukward address, — that 
bashful manner — 


seems all 


Harpcastir. Whose look? whose 
manner? child! 
Miss Harpcastizr. Mr. Marlow’s: 


his mauvaise honte, his timidity struck 
me at the first sight. 

Harpcastix. Then your first sight 
deceived you; for I think him one of 
the most brazen first sights that ever 
astonished my senses. 

Miss HarDcAstTLe. Sir, 


Sure, you 


rally! I never saw any one so modest. 
HarpcastLe. And can you be se- 
rious! I never saw such a bouncing, 


swaggering puppy since I was born. 
Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss HarpcastLe. Surprizing! He 
met me with a respectful bow, a stam- 
mering voice, and a look fixed on the 
ground. 

Harpcastte. He met me with a 
loud voice, a lordly air, and a familiarity 
that made my blood freeze again. 

Miss Harpcastite. He treated me 
with diffidence and respect; censured 
the manners of the age; admired the 
prudence of girls that never laughed; 
tired me with apologies for being tire- 
some; then left the room with a bow, 
and, ‘‘madam, I would not for the world 
detain you.” ; 

Harpcastue. He spoke to me as if 
he knew me all his life before. Asked 
twenty questions, and never waited 
for an answer. Interrupted my best 
remarks with some silly pun, and when 
I was in my best story of the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, he 
asked if I had not a good hand at mak- 
ing punch. Yes, Kate, he ask’d your 
father if he was a maker of punch! 

Miss HarpcastuE. One of us must 
certainly be mistaken. 
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Harpcastie. If he be what he has 
shewn himself, I’m determined he shall 
never have my consent. 

Miss Harpcastie. And if he be the 
sullen thing I take him, he shall never 
have mine. 

HarpcastLe. In one thing then we 
are agreed — to reject him. 

Miss Harpcastitp. Yes. But upon 
conditions. For if you should find him 
less impudent, and I more presuming ; 
if you find him more respectful, and I 
more importunate —I don’t know — 
the fellow is well enough for a man — 
Certainly we don’t meet many such at 
a horse race in the country. 

Harpcastie. If we should find him 
so — But that’s impossible. The first 
appearance has done my business. I’m 
seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Harpcastie. And yet there 
may be many good qualities under that 
first appearance. 

Harpcastite. Ay, when a girl finds 
a fellow’s outside to her taste, she then 
sets about guessing the rest of his 
furniture. With her, a smooth face 
stands for good sense, and a genteel 
figure for every virtue. 

Miss Harpcastie. I hope, Sir, a 
conversation begun with a compliment 
to my good sense won’t end with a sneer 
at my understanding? 

HARDCASTLE. Pardon me, Kate. 
But if young Mr. Brazen can find the 
art of reconciling contradictions, he may 
please us both, perhaps. 

Miss Harpcastie. And as one of us 
must be mistaken, what if we go to 
make further discoveries ? 

Harpcastie. Agreed. But depend 
on’t, I’m in the right. 

Miss Harpcastite. And depend on’t 
I’m not much in the wrong. [Hzeunt] 


[Enter Tony, running in with a Casket] 


Tony. Eeod! I have got them. 
Here they are. My Cousin Con’s 
necklaces, bobs and all. My mother 
shan’t cheat the poor souls out of their 
fortin neither. O! my genus, is that 
you? 

[Enter Hastines] 


Hastines. My dear friend, how have 
you managed with your mother? I 
hope you have amused her with pretend- 
ing love for your cousin, and that you 
are willing to be reconciled at last? 
Our horses will be refreshed in a short 


ae and we shall soon be ready to set 
off. 


Tony. And here’s something to bear 
your charges by the way. [Giving the 
casket] Your sweetheart’s jewels. 
Keep them, and hang those, I say, that 
would rob you of one of them. 

Hastines. But how have you pro- 
cured them from your mother? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and 
[ll tell you no fibs. I procured them 
by the rule of thumb. If I had not a 
key to every drawer in mother’s bureau, 
how could I go to the alehouse so often 
as I do? An honest man may rob 
himself of his own at any time. 

Hastines. Thousands do it every 
day. But to be plain with you; Miss 
Neville is endeavouring to procure them 
from her aunt this very instant. If 
she succeeds, it will be the most delicate 
way at least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you 
know how it will be. But I know how 
it will be well enough; she’d as soen ~ 
part with the only sound tooth in her 
head. 

Hastines. But I dread the effects 
of her resentment, when she finds she 
has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resent- 
ment, leave me to manage that. 
don’t value her resentment the bounce 
of a eracker. Zounds! here they are. 
Morrice. Prance. [Exit Hastinas] 


[Tony, Mrs. Harpcastun, Miss 
NEVILLE] 


Mrs. Harpcastnn. Indeed, Con- 
stance, you amaze me. Such a girl as 
you want jewels? It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, twenty 
years hence, when your beauty begins to 
want repairs. 

Miss Nevitte. But what will repair 
beauty at forty, will certainly improve 
it at twenty, Madam. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Yours, my dear, 
can admit of none. That natural blush 
is beyond a _ thousand ornaments. 
Besides, child, jewels are quite out at 
present. Don’t you see half the ladies 
of our acquaintance, my Lady Kill-day- 
light, and Mrs. Crump, and the rest of 
them, carry their jewels to town, and 
bring nothing but Paste and Marcasites 
back? 

Miss Nevittz. But who knows, 
Madam, but somebody that shall be 
nameless would like me best with all my 
little finery about me? 

RS. Harpcastte. Consult your 
glass, my dear, and then see, if with 
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such a pair of eyes, you want any better 
sparklers. What do you think, Tony, 
my dear, does your Cousin Con want 
any jewels, in your eyes, to set off her 
beauty ? 

Tony. That’s as thereafter may be. 

Miss Nevityte. My dear aunt, if 
you knew how it would oblige me. 

Mrs. Harpcastis. A parcel of old- 
fashioned rose and table-cut things. 
They would make you look like the 
court of King Solomon at a puppet- 
shew. Besides, I believe I can’t readily 
come at them. They may be missing, 
for aught I know to the contrary. 

Tony. [Apart to Mrs. Harpcast1e] 
Then why don’t you tell her so at once, 
as she’s so longing for them. Tell her 
they’re lost. It’s the only way to quiet 
her. Say they’re lost, and call me to 
bear witness. 

Mrs. Harpcastis. [Apart to Tony] 
You know, my dear, I’m only keeping 
them for you. So if I say they’re gone, 
you'll bear me witness, will you? He! 
he! he! 

Tony. Never fear me. Eeod! T’ll 

say I saw them taken out with my own 
eyes. 
- Miss Nevitize. I desire them but 
for a day, Madam. Just to be per- 
mitted to shew them as relicks, and then 
they may be lock’d up again. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. To be plain with 
you, my dear Constance, if I could 
find them, you should have them. 
They’re missing, I assure you. Lost, 
for aught I know; but we must have 
patience wherever they are. 

Miss Nevyituz. I'll not believe it; 
this is but a shallow pretence to deny 
me. I know they’re too valuable to be 
so slightly kept, and as you are to 
answer for the loss. 

Mrs. HarpcastLe. Don’t be 
alarm’d, Constance. If they be lost, I 
must restore an equivalent. But my 
son knows they are missing, and not to 
be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. 
They are missing, and not to be found, 
I'll take my oath on’t. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. You must learn 
resignation, my dear; for tho’ we lose 
our fortune, yet we should not lose 
our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss Nevintte. Ay, people are gen- 
erally calm at the misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. Harpcastin. Now, I wonder 
a girl of your good sense should waste 
a thought upon such trumpery. We 
shall soon find them; and, in the mean 


time, you shall make use of my garnets 
till your jewels be found. 
Iss Nevitue. I detest garnets. 
Mrs. Harpcastte. The most be- 
coming things in the world to set off a 


clear complexion. You have often 
seen how well they look upon me. You 
shall have them. [Exit] 


Miss Nevitur. I dislike them of all 
things. You shan’t stir. — Was ever 
any thing so provoking — to mislay my 
own jewels, and force me to wear her 
trumpery. 

_Tony. Don’t be a fool. If she 
gives you the garnets, take what you 
can get. The jewels are your own 
already. I have stolen them out of her 
bureau, and she does not know it. Fly 
to your spark, he’ll tell you more of the 
matter. Leave me to manage her. 

Miss Nevitnte. My dear cousin. 

Tony. Vanish. She’s here, and has 
missed them already. [Exit Miss 
NervitLE] Zounds! how she fidgets and 
spits about like a Catharine wheel. 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastue] 


Mrs. HARDCASTLE. Confusion ! 
thieves! robbers! We are cheated, 
plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony. What’s the matter, what’s 
the matter, mamma? I hope nothing 
has happened to any of the good family ! 

Mrs. Harpcastite. We are robbed. 
My bureau has been broke open, the 
jewels taken out, and I’m undone. 

Tony. Oh!listhatall? Ha!ha!ha! 
By the laws, I never saw it better acted 
in my life. Ecod, I thought you was 
ruin’d in earnest, ha, ha, ha. 

Mrs. HarpcastteE. Why, boy, I am 
ruin’d in earnest. My bureau has been 
broke open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that; ha, ha, ha! 
stick to that. Il bear witness, you 
know, call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Harpcasrie. I tell you, Tony, 
by all that’s precious, the jewels are 
gone, and I shall be ruin’d for ever. 

Tony. Sure I know they’re gone, and 
I am to say so. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. My dearest 
Tony, but hear me. They’re gone, I 
say. 

ow By the laws, mamma, you 
make me for to laugh, ha! ha! I know 
who took them well enough, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. HarpcastLte. Was there ever 
such a blockhead, that can’t tell the 
difference between jest and earnest. I 
tell you I’m not in jest, booby. 
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Tony. That’s right, that’s right: 
You must be in a bitter passion, and 
then nobody will suspect either of us. 
T'll bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. HarpcastuE. Was there ever 
such a cross-grain’d brute, that won’t 
hear me! Can you bear witness that 
you’re no better than afool? Was ever 
poor woman so beset with fools on one 
hand, and thieves on the other? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. HarpcastLe. Bear witness 
again, you blockhead you, and I'll 
turn you out of the room directly. My 
poor niece, what will become of her! 
Do you laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if 
you enjoyed my distress? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Harpcastizr. Do you insult 
me, monster? I’ll teach you to vex 
your mother, I will. 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

[He runs off, she follows him] 


[Enter Miss HarpcastLe and Matp] 


Miss Harpcastie. What an unac- 
countable creature is that brother of 
mine, to send them to the house as an 
inn, ha! ha! I don’t wonder at his 
impudence. 

Maip. But what is more, madam, 
the young gentleman as you passed by 
in your present dress, ask’d me if you 
were the bar-maid? He mistook you 
for the bar-maid, madam. 

Miss Harpcastie. Did he? Then 
as I live, I’m resolved to keep up the 
delusion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you 
like my present dress? Don’t you think 
I look something like Cherry in the 
Beaux’ Stratagem ? 

Marp. It’s the dress, madam, that 
every lady wears in the country, but 
when she visits, or receives company. 

Miss Harpcast ie. And are you 
sure he does not remember my face or 
person? 

Marp. Certain of it. 

Miss Harpcastix. I vow, I thought 
so; for though we spoke for some time 
together, yet his fears were such, that he 
never once looked up during the inter- 
view. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet 
would have kept him from seeing me. 

Maip. But what do you hope from 
keeping him in his mistake? 

Miss Harpcastitn. In the first 
place, I shall be seen, and that is no small 
advantage to a girl who brings her face 
to market. Then I shall perhaps make 
an acquaintance, and that’s no small 


victory gained over one who never 
addresses any but the wildest of her sex. 
But my chief aim is to take my gentle- 
man off his guard, and, like an invisible 
champion of romance, examine the 
giant’s force before I offer to combat. 

Maip. But are you sure you can act 
your part, and disguise your voice, so 
that he may mistake that, as he has 
already mistaken your person? 

Miss Harpcastie. Never fear me. 
I think I have got the true bar-cant. — 
Did your honour call? — Attend the 
Lion there. — Pipes and tobacco for 
the Angel. — The Lamb has been out- 
rageous this half hour. 

Marp. It willdo, madam. But he’s 
here. [Exit Marp] 


[Enter Martow] 


Martow. What a bawling in every 
part of the house. I have scarce a 
moment’s repose. If I go to the best 
room, there I find my host and _ his 
story. If I fly to the gallery, there 
we have my hostess with her curtesy 
down to the ground. I have at last got 
a moment to myself, and now for recol- 
lection. [Walks and muses] 

Miss Harpcastite. Did you eall, 
Sir? Did your honour eall? 

Maritow [musing]. As for Miss 
Hardeastle, she’s too grave and senti- 
mental for me. 

Miss HarpcastLeE. 
our call? 

[She still places herself before him, 
he turning away] 

Martow. No, child. [Musing] Be- 
sides, from the glimpse I had of her, I 
think she squints. 

Miss Harpcastie. 
I heard the bell ring. 

Martow. No,no. [Musing] Ihave 
pleased my father, however, by coming 
down, and I’ll to-morrow please myself 
by returning. 

[Taking out his tablets, and perusing] 

Miss Harpcastie. Perhaps the 
other gentleman called, Sir? 

Martow. I tell you, no. 

Miss Harpcastie. I should be 
glad to know, Sirf We have such a 
parcel of servants. 

Martow. No,no,I tell you. [Looks 
full in her face] Yes, child, I think I 
did eall. I wanted—I wanted —I 
vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Harpcastuz. O la, Sir, you'll 
make one asham’d. 

Martow. Never 


Did your hon- 


I’m sure, Sir, 


saw @& more 
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sprightly, malicious eye. Yes, yes, my. 


dear, I did call. Have you got anyof 
your —a—what d’ye call it in the 
house ? 

Miss Harpcastiz. No, Sir, we have 
been out of that these ten days. 

Martow. One may eall in this 
house, I find, to very little purpose. 
Suppose I should call fora taste, just by 
way of trial, of the nectar of your lips; 
See I might be disappointed in that 

00. 

Miss Harpcastiz. Nectar! nectar! 
That’s a liquor there’s no eall for in 
these parts. French, I suppose. We 
Keep no French wines here, Sir. 

Martow. Of true English growth, I 
assure you. 

Miss Harpcastite. Then it’s odd I 
should not know it. We brew all sorts 
of wines in this house, and I have lived 
here these eighteen years. 

Martow. Highteen years! Why 
one would think, child, you kept the 
bar before you were born. How old are 
you? 

Miss Harpcastue. O! Sir, I must 
not tell my age. They say women and 
- music should never be dated. 

Martow. To guess at this distance, 
you can’t be much above forty. [Ap- 
proaching] Yet nearer, I don’t think so 
much. [Approaching] By coming close 
to some women, they look younger still ; 
but when we come very close indeed — 

[Attempting to kiss her] 

Miss Harpcastue. Pray, Sir, keep 
your distance. One would think you 
wanted to know one’s age as they do 
horses, by mark of mouth. _ 

Martow. I protest, child, you use 
me extremely ill. If you keep me at 
this distance, how is it possible you and 
I can be ever acquainted ? 

Miss Harpcastite. And who wants 
to be acquainted with you? I want 
no such acquaintance, not I. I’m sure 
you did not treat Miss Hardcastle that 
was here awhile ago in this obstropalous 
manner. I’ll warrant me, before her 
you look’d dash’d, and kept bowing to 
the ground, and talk’d, for all the world, 
as if you was before a justice of peace. 

Martow. [Aside] Egad! she has hit 
it, sure enough. [To her] In awe of 
her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere, 
aukward, squinting thing, no, no! I 
find you don’t know me. I laugh’d, 
and rallied her a little; but I was unwill- 
ing to be too severe. No, I could not 
be too severe, curse me! a; 

ir, 


Miss Harpcastus. O! then, 


you are a favourite, I find, among the 
adies? 

Mariow. Yes, my dear, a great 
favourite. And yet, hang me, I don’t 
see what they find in me to follow. At 
the Ladies Club in town, I’m ealled 
their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, 
is not my real name, but one I’m known 
by. My name is Solomons. Mr. Solo- 
mons, my dear, at your service. 

[Offering to salute her] 

Miss Harpcastis. Hold, Sir; you 
are introducing me to your club, not 
to yourself. And you’re so great a 
favourite there, you say? 

Maritow. Yes, my dear. There’s 
Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg, 
the Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, 
old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
humble servant, keep up the spirit of 
the place. 

Miss Harpcastie. Then it’s a very 
merry place, I suppose? 

Martow. Yes, as merry as cards, 
suppers, wine, and old women can make 
us. 

Miss Harpcastie. And their agree- 
able Rattle, ha! ha! ha! 


Martow. [Aside] Egad! I don’t 
quite like this chit. She looks knowing, 
methinks. You laugh, child! 


Miss Harpcastie. I can’t but 
laugh to think what time they all have 
for minding their work or their family. 


Maruow. [Aside] All’s well; she 
don’t laugh at me. [Jo her] Do you 
ever work, child? 

Miss Harpcastie. Ay, sure. 


There’s not a screen or a quilt in the 
whole house but what can bear witness 
to that. 

Maritow. Odso! Then you must 
shew me your embroidery. I embroider 
and draw patterns myself a little. If 
you want a judge of your work you 
must apply to me. [Seizing her hand] 

Miss Harpcastitr. Ay, but the 
colours don’t look well by candle-light. 
You shall see all in the morning. 

[Struggling] 

Martow. And why not now, my 


angel? Such beauty fires beyond the 
power of resistance. —Pshaw! the 
father here! My old luck: I never 


nick’d seven that I did not throw ames 
ace three times following. 
[Hxit Martow] 
[Enter Harpcast5, who stands in 
sur prize] 
So,madam. SoI find 
This is your 


HARDCASTLE. 
this is your modest lover. 
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humble admirer that kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and only ador’d at 
humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou 
not asham’d to deceive your father so? 

Miss HaArpcastie. Never trust 
me, dear papa, but he’s still the modest 
man I first took him for; you'll be con- 
vinced of it as well as I. 

Harpcastite. By the hand of my 
body, I believe his impudence is infec- 
tious! Didn’t I see him seize your hand? 
Didn’t I see him hawl you about like a 
milk-maid? and now you talk of his 
respect and his modesty, forsooth ! 

Miss HarpDcast Le. But at, 2 
shortly convince you of his modesty, 
that he has only the faults that will 
pass off with time, and the virtues 
that will improve with age, I hope you'll 
forgive him. 

Harpcastie. The girl would actu- 
ally make one run mad! J tell you 
T’ll not be convinced. I am convinced. 
He has seareely been three hours in the 
house, and he has already encroached 
on all my prerogatives. You may like 
his impudence, and call it modesty. 
But my son-in-law, madam, must have 
very different qualifications. 

Miss Harpcastie. Sir, I ask but 
this night to convince you. 

HarpcasttE. You shall not have 
half the time, for I have thoughts of 
turning him out this very hour. 

Miss Harpcastie. Give me that 
hour then, and I hope to satisfy you. 

Harpcastie. Well, an hour let it 
be then. But J’ll have no trifling with 
your father. All fair and open, do you 
mind me. 

Miss Harpcastie. I hope, Sir, you 
have ever found that I considered your 
commands as my pride; for your kind- 
ness is such, that my duty as yet has 
been inclination. [Exeunt] 


Enp or tue Turrp Act 


ACT IV 
[Enter Hastines and Miss NEvILLE] 


Hastines. You surprise me! Sir 
Charles Marlow expected here this 
night? Where have you had your 
information ? 

Miss Nevittz. You may depend 
upon it. I just saw his letter to Mr. 
Hardcastle, in which he tells him he 
intends setting out a few hours after 
his son. 


Hastines. Then, my Constance, all 
must be completed before he arrives. 
He knows me; and should he find me 
here, would discover my name, and 
perhaps my designs, to the rest of the 


family 

Miss Nevintte. The jewels, I hope, 
are safe. 

Hastines. Yes, yes. I have sent 


them to Marlow, who keeps the keys of 
our baggage. In the meantime, I’ll go 
to prepare matters for our elopement. 
I have had the Squire’s promise of a 
fresh pair of horses; and, if I should not 
see him again, will write him further 
directions. [Exit 
Miss Nevitie. Well! success atten 
you. In the meantime, I’ll go amuse 
my aunt with the old pretence of a 
violent passion for my cousin. [Exit] 


[Enter Marutow, followed by a SERVANT] 


Martow. I wonder what Hastings 
could mean by sending me so valuable a 
thing as a casket to keep for him, when 
he knows the only place I have is the 
seat of a post-coach at an Inn-door. 
Have you deposited the casket with the 
landlady, as I ordered you? Have you 
put it into her own hands? 

SERVANT. Yes, your honour. 

Maruow. She said she’d keep it 
safe, did she? 

Servant. Yes, she said she’d keep 
it safe enough; she ask’d me how I came 
by it? and she said she had a great mind 
to make me give an account of myself. 

[Exit SERVANT] 

Martow. Ha! ha! ha! They’re 
safe, however. What an unaccountable 
set of beings have we got amongst! 
This little bar-maid, though, runs in my 
head most strangely, and drives out the 
absurdities of all the rest of the family. 
She’s mine, she must be mine, or I’m 
greatly mistaken. . 


[Enter Hastings] 


Hastines. Bless me! I quite for- 
got to tell her that I intended to prepare 


at the bottom of the garden. Marlow 
here, and in spirits too! 
Maritow. Give me joy, Georze! 


Crown me, shadow me with laurels! 
Well, George, after all, we modest 
fellows don’t want for success among the 
women. 

Hastinas. Some women you mean. 
But what success has your honour’s 
modesty been crowned with now, that it 
grows so insolent upon us? 
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_ Martow. Didn’t you see the tempt- 
ing, brisk, lovely little thing that runs 
about the house with a bunch of keys to 
its girdle? 

Hastines. Well! and what then? 

Mariow. She’s mine, you rogue 
you. Such fire, such motion, such eyes, 
such lips — but, egad! she would not 
let me kiss them though. 

Hastines. But are you so sure, so 
very sure of her? 

Maritow. Why man, she talk’d of 
shewing me her work above-stairs, and 
I am to improve the pattern. 

Hastines. But how ean _ you, 
Charles, go about to rob a woman of her 
honour? 

Martow. Pshaw! pshaw! we all 
know the honour of the bar-maid of an 
inn. I don’t intend to rob her, take my 
word for it; there’s nothing in this house, 
I shan’t honestly pay for. 

Hastines. I believe the girl has 
virtue. 

Martow. And if she has, I should 
be the last man in the world that would 
attempt to corrupt it. 

Hastines. You have taken care, I 
_ hope, of the casket I sent you to lock up? 
It’s in safety ? 

Maruow. Yes, yes. It’ssafe enough. 
I have taken care of it. But how could 
you think the seat of a post-coach at 
an Inn-door a place of safety? Ah! 
numbskull! I have taken better pre- 
cautions for you than you did for your- 
self. — I have — 


Hastines. What! 

Martow. I have sent it to the land- 
lady to keep for you. 

Hastines. To the landlady! 

Martow. The landlady. 

Hastines. You did! 

Martow. I did. She’s to be 
answerable for .its forth-coming, you 
know. bbe: 

Hastines. Yes, she’ll bring it forth, 


with a witness. 

Martow. Wasn’t I right? I be- 
lieve you'll allow that I acted prudently 
upon this occasion ? 

Hastines. [Aside] 
see my uneasiness. ; 5 

Maruow. You seem a little discon- 
eerted though, methinks. Sure noth- 
ing has happened? , 

Hastings. No, nothing. Never was 
in better spirits in all my life. And 
so you left it with the landlady, who, 
no doubt, very readily undertook the 
charge? ; 

Mar.iow. Rather too readily. For 


He must not 


she not only kept the casket; but, thro’ 
her great precaution, was going to keep 
the messenger too. Ha! ha! ha! 

Hastines. He! he! he! They’re 
safe, however. 

Martow. As a guinea in a miser’s 
purse. 

Hastines. [Aside] So now all hopes 
of fortune are at an end, and we must 
set off without it. [To him] Well, 
Charles, I'll leave you to your medita- 
tions on the pretty bar-maid, and, he! 
he! he! may you be as successful for 
yourself as you have been for me. 

[Exit] 

Martow. Thank ye, George! I 
ask no more. Ha! ha! ha! 


[Enter Harpcastie] 


Harpcastip. I no longer know my 
own house. It’s turned all topsey- 
turvey. His servants have got drunk 
already. I’ll bear it no longer, and yet, 
from my respect for his father, I’ll be 


ealm. [To him] Mr. Marlow, your 
servant. I’m your very humble serv- 
ant. [Bowing low] 


Martow. Sir, your humble servant. 
[Aside] What’s to be the wonder now? 

Harpcastie. I believe, Sir, you 
must be sensible, Sir, that no man alive 
ought to be more welcome than your 
father’s son, Sir. I hope you think so? 

Martow. I do from my soul, Sir. 
I don’t want much intreaty. I gener- 
ally make my father’s son welcome 
wherever he goes. 

Harpcastue. I believe you do, from 
my soul, Sir. But tho’ I say nothing to 
your own conduct, that of your sery- 
ants is insufferable. Their manner of 
drinking is setting a very bad example 
in this house, I assure you. 

Maruow. I protest, my very good 
Sir, that’s no fault of mine. If they 
don’t drink as they ought, they are to 
blame. I ordered them not to spare 
the cellar. I did, I assure you. [To 
the side scene] Here, let one of my serv- 
ants come up. [Zo him] My positive 
directions were, that as I did not drink 
myself, they should make up for my 
deficiencies below. 

Harpcastie. Then they had your 
orders for what they do! I’m satisfied ! 

Marutow. They had, I assure you. 
You shall hear from one of themselves. 


[Enter Sprvant drunk] 


Mariow. You, Jeremy! Come for- 
ward, sirrah! What were my orders? 
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Were you not told to drink freely, and 
call for what you thought fit, for the 
good of the house? ; 

Harpcastite. [Aside] I begin to lose 
my patience. 

JmREMY. Please your honour, liberty 
and Fleet-street for ever! Tho’ I’m 
but a servant, I’m as good as another 
man. I'll drink for no man before 
supper, Sir, dammy! Good liquor will 
sit upon a good supper, but a good 
supper will not sit upon — hiccup — 
upon my conscience, Sir. [Hxit JEREMY] 

Martow. You see, my old friend, 
the fellow is as drunk as he can possibly 
be. I don’t know what you’d have 
more, unless you’d have the poor devil 
soused in a beer-barrel. 

Harpcastite. Zounds! He’ll drive 
me distracted if I contain myself any 
longer. Mr. Marlow. Sir; I have 
submitted to your insolence for more 
than four hours, and I see no likelihood 
of its coming to an end. I’m now re- 
solved to be master here, Sir, and I 
desire that you and your drunken pack 
may leave my house directly. 

Mariow. Leave your house! — 
Sure you jest, my good friend! What, 
when I’m doing what I can to please 
you! 

Harpcastue. I tell you, Sir, you 
don’t please me; so I desire you'll leave 
my house. 

Martow. Sure you cannot be seri- 
ous? At this time o’night, and such a 
night. You only mean to banter me? 

Harpcastie. I tell you, Sir, I’m 
serious; and, now that my passions 
are rouzed, I say this house is mine, 
Sir; this house is mine, and I command 
you to leave it directly. 

Martow. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle 
inastorm. I shan’t stir a step, I assure 
you. [In a serious tone] This, your 
house, fellow! It’s my house. This is 
my house. Mine, while I chuse to stay. 
What right have you to bid me leave 
this house, Sir? I never met with such 
impudence, curse me, never in my whole 
life before. 

Harpcastie. Nor I, confound me if 
ever I did. To come to my house, to 
‘ call for what he likes, to turn me-out of 
my own chair, to insult the family, to 
order his servants to get drunk, and 
then to tell me This house is mine, Sir. 
By all that’s impudent, it makes me 
laugh. Ha! ha! ha! Pray, Sir [ban- 
tering], as you take the house, what 
think you of taking the rest of the 
furniture? There’s a pair of silver 


candlesticks, and there’s a fire-sereen, 
and here’s a pair of brazen nosed bellows, 
perhaps you make take a fancy to them? 

Marutow. Bring me your bill, Sir, 
bring me your bill, and let’s make no 
more words about it. 

Harpcastie. There are a set of 
prints too. What think you of the 
Rake’s Progress for your own apartment? 

Martow. Bring me your bill, I say; 
and I’ll leave you and your infernal house 
directly. 

Harpcastie. Then there’s a mahog- 
ony table, that you may see your own 
face in. 

Mariow. My bill, I say. 

Harpcastite. I had forgot the great 
chair, for your own particular slumbers, 
after a hearty meal. 

Mariow. Zounds! bring me my 
bill, I say, and let’s hear no more on’t. 

HarpcastLeE. Young man, young 
man, from your father’s letter to me, f 
was taught to expect a well-bred, modest 
man, as a visitor here, but now I find 
him no better than a coxcomb and a 
bully; but he will be down here pres- 
ently, and shall hear more of it. [zit] 

Mariow. How’s this! Sure I have 
not mistaken the house? Every thing 
looks like an inn. The servants ery, 
Coming. The attendance is aukward; 
the bar-maid, too, to attend us. But 
she’s here, and will further inform me. 
Whither so fast, child? A word with 
you. 


[Enter Miss HarpcastLE] 


Miss Harpcastue. Let it be short 
then. I’m in a hurry. [Aside] I 
believe he begins to find out his mistake, 
but it’s too soon quite to undeceive 
him. 

Martow. Pray, child, answer me 
one question. What are you, and what 
may your business in this house be? 

Miss Harpcastur. A relation of the 


family, Sir. 
Martow. What! A poor relation? 
Miss Harpcastie. Yes, Sir. 


poor relation appointed to keep the 
keys, and to see that the guests want 
nothing in my power to give them. 

Martow. That is, you act as the 
bar-maid of this inn. 

Miss Harpcastie. Inn. O Law — 
What brought that in your head? One 
of the best families in the county keep 
an inn! Ha, ha, ha, old Mr. Hard- 
castle’s house an inn? 

Mariow. Mr, Hardeastle’s house! 
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is this house Mr. Hardcastle’s house, 
HARDCASTLE. 


child? 

Miss Ay, 
Whose else should it be? 

Martow. So then all’s out, and I 
have been damnably imposed on. O, 
confound my stupid head, I shall be 
laugh’d at over the whole town. I shall 
be stuck up in caricatura in all the print- 
shops. The Dullissimo Macearoni. 
To mistake this house of all others for 
an inn, and my father’s old friend for an 
inn-keeper. What a swaggering puppy 
must he take me for. What a silly 
puppy do I find myself. There again, 
may I be hang’d, my dear, but I mis- 
took you for the bar-maid. 

Miss Harpcastite. Dear me! dear 
me! I’m sure there’s nothing in my 
behaviour to put me upon a level with 
one of that stamp. 

Maruiow. Nothing, my dear, noth- 
ing. But I was in for a list of blunders, 
and could not help making you a sub- 
seriber. My stupidity saw every thing 
the wrong way. I mistook your assidu- 
ity for assurance, and your simplicity 
for allurement. But its over — This 
house I no more shew my face in. 

Miss Harpcastte. I hope, Sir, I 
have done nothing to disoblige you. 
I’m sure I should be sorry to affront 
any gentleman who has been so polite, 
and said so many civil things to me. 
I’m sure I should be sorry [pretending 
to cry] if he left the family upon my 
account. I’m sure I should be sorry, 
people said any thing amiss, since I have 
no fortune but my character. 

Martow. [Aside] By heaven, she 
weeps. This is the first mark of tender- 
ness [ ever had from a modest woman, 
and it touches me. [To her] Excuse me, 
my lovely girl, you are the only part of 
the family I leave with reluctance. 
But to be plain with you, the difference 
of our birth, fortune and education, make 
an honourable connexion impossible; and 
I can never harbour a thought of seduc- 
ing simplicity that trusted in my honour, 
or bringing ruin upon one, whose only 
fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Harpcastup. [Aside] _ Gener- 
ous man! I now begin to admire him. 
[To him] But I’m sure my family is as 
good as Miss Hardeastle’s, and though 
I’m poor, that’s no great misfortune to a 
contented mind, and, until this moment, 
I never thought that it was bad to want 
fortune. 

Martow. And why now, my pretty 
simplicity ? 


sure. 


Miss Harpcastue. Because it puts 
me at a distance from one, that if I had 
a thousand pound I would give it all to. 

Martow. [Aside] This simplicity 
bewitches me, so that if I stay I’m 
undone. I must make one bold effort, 
and leave her. [Jo her] Your partial- 
ity in my favour, my dear, touches me 
most sensibly, and were I to live for 
myself alone, I could easily fix my choice. 
But I owe too much to the opinion of 
the world, too much to the authority of a 
father, so that —I can scarcely speak 
it —it affects me. Farewell. [Exit] 

Miss Harpcastir. I never knew 
half his merit till now. He shall not go, 
if I have power or art to detain him. 
Ill still preserve the character in which 
I stoop’d to conquer, but will undeceive 
my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him 
out of his resolution. [Exit] 


[Enter Tony, Miss NEviniE] 


Tony. Ay, you may steal for your- 
selves the next time. I have done my 
duty. She has got the jewels again, 
that’s a sure thing; but she believes it 
was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss Nevitie. But, my dear cousin, 
sure you won’t forsake us in this dis- 
tress. If she in the least suspects that I 
am going off, I shall certainly be locked 
up, or sent tomy Aunt Pedigree’s, which 
is ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds 
are damn’d bad things. But what can 
I do? J have got you a pair of horses 
that will fly like Whistlejacket, and I’m 
sure you can’t say but I have courted 
you nicely before her face. Here she 
comes; we must court a bit or two more, 
for fear she should suspect us. 

[They retire, and seem to fondle] 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastie] 


Mrs. Harpcastur. Well, I was 
greatly fluttered, to be sure. But my 
son tells me it was all a mistake of the 
servants. I shan’t be easy, however, 
till they are fairly married, and then let 
her keep her own fortune. But what 
do I see! Fondling together, as I’m 
alive. I never saw Tony so sprightly 
before. Ah! have I caught you, my 
pretty doves? What, billing, exchang- 
ing stolen glances, and broken murmurs. 

! 


Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we 
grumble a little now and then, to be sure. 
But there’s no love lost between us. 
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Mrs. Harpcastie. A mere sprink- 
ling, Tony, upon the flame, only to make 
it burn brighter. 

Miss Neviuue. Cousin Tony prom- 
ises to give us more of his company at 
home. Indeed, he shan’t leave us any 
more. It won’t leave us, Cousin Tony, 
will it? 

Tony. O! it’s a pretty creature. 
No, I’d sooner leave my horse in a 
pound, than leave you when you smile 
upon one so. Your laugh makes you so 
becoming. 

Miss Nevriiue. Agreeable cousin! 
Who can help admiring that natural 
humour, that pleasant, broad, red, 
thoughtless [patting his cheek], ah! it’s 
a bold face. 

Mrs. HaRrpcASsTLE. 
cence! 

Tony. I’msure] always lov’d Cousin 
Con’s hazle eyes, and her pretty long 
fingers, that she twists this way and that, 
over the haspicholls, like a parcel of 
bobbins. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Ah, he would 
charm the bird from the tree. I was 
never so happy before. My boy takes 
after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, 
exactly. The jewels, my dear Con, 
shall be your’s incontinently. You 
shall have them. Isn’t he a sweet boy, 
my dear? You shall be married to- 
morrow, and we'll put off the rest of his 
education, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, 
to a fitter opportunity. 


[Enter Diacory] 


Diccory. Where’s the Squire? I 
have got a letter for your worship. 

Tony. Give it tomy mamma. She 
reads all my letters first. 

Diacory. I had orders to deliver it 
into your own hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from? 

Diggory. Your worship mun ask 
that o’ the letter itself. [Hzit Diggory] 

Tony. I could wish to know, tho’. 

[Turning the letter, and gazing on it] 

Miss Nevitur. [Aside] Undone, 
undone. A letter to him from Hastings. 
I know the hand. If my aunt sees it, 
we are ruined for ever. I’ll keep her 
employ’d a little if I can. [Zo -Mrs. 
Harpcastte] But I have not told 
you, Madam, of my cousin’s smart 
answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We 
so laugh’d — You must know, Madam 
— this way a little, for he must not 
hear us. [They confer] 

Tony [still gazing]. A  damn’d 
cramp piece of penmanship, as ever I 


Pretty inno- 


saw in my life. I can read your print- 
hand very well. But here there are 
such handles, and shanks, and dashes, 
that one can scarce tell the head from 
the tail. To Anthony Lumpkin, Es- 
quire. It’s very odd, I can read the 
outside of my letters, where my own 
name is, well enough. But when I come 
to open it, it’s all— buzz. That’s hard, 
very hard; for the inside of the letter is 
always the cream of the correspondence. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Ha! ha! ha! 
Very well, very well. And so my son 
was too hard for the philosopher. 

Miss Nevitue. Yes, Madam; but 
you must hear the rest, Madam. A 
little more this way, or he may hear us. 
You'll hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. He seems 
strangely puzzled now himself, me- 
thinks. 

Tony [still gazing]. A damn’d up 
and down hand, as if it was disguised 
in liquor. [Reading] Dear Sir. Ay, 
that’s that. Then there’s an M, and a 
T, and an S, but whether the next be 
an izzard or an R, confound me, I 
cannot tell. 

Mrs. HarpcastLte. What’s that, my 
dear? Can I give you any assistance? 

Miss Nevititn. Pray, aunt, let me 
read it. No body reads a cramp hand 
better than I. [T'witching the letter from 
her] Do you know who it is from? 

Tony. Can’t tell, except from Dick 
Ginger the feeder. 

Miss Nevitue. Ay,soitis. [Pretend- 
ing to read] Dear ’Squire, Hoping that 
you’re in health, as I am at this present. 
The gentlemen of the Shake-bag club 
has cut the gentlemen of Goose-green 
quite out of feather. The odds—um 
—odd battle — um — long fighting — 
um, here, here, it’s all about cocks, and 
fighting; it’s of no consequence; here, 
put it up, put it up. 


[Thrusting the crumpled letter 
upon him] 
Tony. But I tell you, Miss, it’s of 


all the consequence in the world. I 
would not lost the rest of it for a guinea. 
Here, mother, do you make it out. Of 
no consequence ! 
[Giving Mrs. Harpcastte the letter] 
Mrs. Harpcastin. How’s this! 
[Reads] “‘ Dear ’Squire, I’m now waiting 
for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and 
pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I 
find my horses yet unable to perform 
the journey. I expect you'll assist us 
with a pair of fresh horses, as you prom- 
ised. Dispatch is necessary, as the hag, 
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(ay, the hag) your mother, will otherwise 
suspect us. Your’s, Hastings.’ Grant 
me patience. I shall run distracted. 
My rage choaks me. 

Miss Nevitye. I hope, Madam, 
you'll suspend your resentment for a 
few moments, and not impute to me any 
impertinence, or sinister design that 
belongs to another. 

Mrs. Harpcastur [curtesying very 
low]. Fine spoken, Madam; you are 
most miraculously polite and engaging, 
and quite the very pink of curtesy and 
circumspection, Madam. [Changing her 
tone] And you, you great ill-fashioned 
oaf, with scarce sense enough to keep 
your mouth shut. Were you too join’d 
against me? But I'll defeat all your 
plotsina moment. Asfor you, Madam, 
since you have got a pair of fresh horses 
ready, it would be cruel to disappoint 
them. So, if you please, instead of 
running away with your spark, prepare, 
this very moment, to run off with me. 
Your old Aunt Pedigree will keep you 
secure, I’ll warrant me. You too, Sir, 
may mount your horse, and guard us 
upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, 
- Diggory! [ll shew you, that I wish you 
better than you do yourselves. [Exit] 

Miss Nevitte. So now I’m com- 
pletely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nevitte. What better could 
be expected from being connected with 
such a stupid fool, and after all the nods 
and signs I made him. 

Tony. By the laws, Miss, it was your 
own cleverness, and not my stupidity, 
that did your business. You were so 
nice and so busy with your Shake-bags 
and Goose-greens, that I thought you 
could never be making believe. 


[Enter Hastinas] 


Hastinas. So, Sir, I find by my 
servant, that you have shewn my letter, 
and betray’d us. Was this well done, 
young gentleman? ; 

Tony. Here’s another. Ask Miss 
there who betray’d you. LEcod, it was 
her doing, not mine. 


[Enter Martow] 


Martow. So I have been finely used 
here among you. Rendered contempt- 
ible, driven into ill manners, despised, 
insulted, laugh’d at. 

Tony. Here’s another. We _ shall 
have old Bedlam broke loose presently. 

Miss Nevittz. And there, Sir, is 


the gentleman to whom we all owe every 
obligation. 

Mariow. What can I say to him, a 
mere boy, an ideot, whose ignorance 
and age are a protection. 

Hastines. poor contemptible 
booby, that would but disgrace cor- 
rection. 

Miss Nevittn. Yet with cunning 
and malice enough to make himself 
merry with all our embarrassments. 

Hastines. An insensible cub. 

Maruiow. Replete with tricks and 
mischief. 

Tony. Baw! damme, but I’ll fight 
you both one after the other, — with 
baskets. 

Martow. As for him, he’s below 
resentment. But your conduct, Mr. 
Hastings, requires an explanation. You 
knew of my mistakes, yet would not 
undeceive me. 

Hastines. Tortured as I am with 
my own disappointments, is this a time 
for explanations? It is not friendly, 
Mr. Marlow. 

Mariow. But, Sir — 

Miss Nevittt. Mr. Marlow, we 
never kept on your mistake, till it was 
too late to undeceive you. Be pacified. 


[Enter SERVANT] 


Servant. My mistress desires you’ll 
get ready immediately, Madam. The 
horses are putting to. Your hat and 
things are in the next room. We are to 
go thirty miles before morning. 

[Exit SERVANT] 

Miss NEVILLE. 4 


Well, well; 
come presently. 

Mariow. [Zo Hastines] Was it 
well done, Sir, to assist in rendering me 
ridiculous? To hang me out for the 
scorn of all my acquaintance? Depend 
upon it, Sir, I shall expect an explana- 
tion. 

Hastines. Was it well done, Sir, 
if you’re upon that subject, to deliver 
what I entrusted to yourself, to the care 
of another, Sir? 3 

Miss Nevitte. Mr. Hastings. Mr. 
Marlow. Why will you increase my 
distress by this groundless dispute? I 
implore, I intreat you — 


[Enter SERVANT] 


SERVANT. Your cloak, Madam. 
My mistress is impatient. 

Miss Nevitte. I come. [Kzit Sprv- 
Ant] Pray be pacified. If I leave you 
thus, I shall die with apprehension. 
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[Enter SpRvANT] 


Servant. Your fan, muff, and 
gloves, Madam. The horses are wait- 
ing. 

Winer Nevitte. O, Mr. Marlow! if 
you knew what a scene of constraint 
and ill-nature lies before me, I’m sure 
it would convert your resentment into 

ity. 
Mi eLom: I’m so distracted with a 
variety of passions, that I don’t know 
what do. Forgive me, Madam. 
George, forgive me. You know my 
hasty temper, and should not exasper- 
ate it. 

Hastines. The torture of my situa- 
tion is my only excuse. 

Miss Neviuue. Well, my dear Hast- 
ings, if you have that esteem for me that 
I think, that I am sure you have, your 
constancy for three years will but en- 


erease the happiness of our future 
connexion. If — 

Mrs. Harpcastie. [Within] Miss 
Slates Constance, why Constance, 
say. 


Miss Nevitite. I’m coming. Well, 
constancy. Remember, constancy is 
the word. [Exit] 

Hastines. My heart! How can I 
support this. 'To be so near happiness, 
and such happiness. 

Maruiow. [Zo Tony] You see now, 
young gentleman, the effects of your 
folly. What might be amusement to 
you, is here disappointment, and even 


distress. 

Tony. [From areverie] Ecod, Ihave 
hit it. It’s here. Your hands. Yours 
and yours, my poor Sulky. My boots 
there, ho! Meet me two hours hence 
at the bottom of the garden; and if you 
don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good- 
natur’d fellow than you thought for, 
Ill give you leave to take my best horse, 
and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. 
Come along. My boots, ho! [Hzeunt] 


ENp or tHe Fourtrsa Act 


ACT V 


Scpnz. — Continues 
[Enter Hastinas and Survant] 


Hastings. You saw the Old Lady 
and Miss Neville drive off, you say? 

Servant. Yes, your honour. They 
went off in a post coach, and the young 


"Squire went on horseback. They’re 
thirty miles off by this time. 


Hastines. Then all my hopes are 
over. 
Servant. Yes, Sir. Old Sir Charles 


is arrived. He and the Old Gentleman 
of the house have been laughing at Mr. 
Marlow’s mistake this half hour. They 
are coming this way. 

Hastines. Then I must not be seen. 
So now to my fruitless appointment 
at the bottom of the garden. ‘This is 
about the time. [Exit] 


[Enter Str CHARLES and HarpcastuLe] 


Harpcastite. Ha! ha! ha! The 
peremptory tone in which he sent forth 
his sublime commands. 

Sir Cuarztes. And the reserve with 
which I suppose he treated all your 
advances. : 

Harpcastte. And yet he might 
have seen something in me above a 
common inn-keeper, too. 

Str Cuarues. Yes, Dick, but he 
mistook you for an uncommon inn- 
keeper, ha! ha! ha! 

Harpcastie. Well, I’m in too good 
spirits to think of any thing but joy. 
Yes, my dear friend, this union of our 
families will make our _ personal 
friendships hereditary; and tho’ my 
daughter’s fortune is but small — 

Sir Cuartes. Why, Dick, will you 
talk of fortune to me. My son is pos- 
sessed of more than a competence al- 
ready, and I can want nothing but a 
good and virtuous girl to share his happi- 
ness and encrease it. If they like each 
other as you say they do — 

Harpcastie. Jf, man. 
they do like each other. 
as good as told me so. 

Sir Cuarutes. But girls are apt to 
flatter themselves, you know. 

Harpcastiz. I saw him grasp her 
hand in the warmest manner myself; 
and here he comes to put you out of your 
ifs, I warrant him. 


I tell you 
My daughter 


[Enter Martow] 


Martow. I come Sir, once more, 
to ask pardon for my strange conduct. 
I can searee reflect on my insolence with- 
out confusion. 

Harpcastte. Tut, boy, a_ trifle. 
You take it too gravely. An hour or 
two’s laughing with my daughter will set 
all to rights again. She'll never like 
you the worse for it. 
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Martow. Sir, I shall be always 
proud of her approbation. 

Harpcastite. Approbation is but a 
cold word, Mr. Marlow; if I am not 
deceived, you have something more than 
approbation thereabouts. You take 
me. 

Martow. Really, Sir, I have not 
that happiness. 

Harpcastte. Come, boy, I’m an 
old fellow, and know what’s what, as 
well as you that are younger. I know 
what has past between you; but mum. 

Martow. Sure, Sir, nothing has 
past between us but the most profound 
respect on my side, and the most distant 
reserve on hers. You don’t think, Sir, 
that my impudence has been past upon 
all the rest of the family? 

HARDCASTLE. Impudence! No, I 
don’t say that — Not quite impudence 
— Though girls like to be play’d with, 
and rumpled a little, too, sometimes. 
But she has told no tales, I assure you. 


Martow. [I never gave her the 
slightest cause. 
Harpcastie. Well, well, I like mod- 


esty in its place well enough. But this 
- is over-acting, young gentleman. You 
may be open. Your father and I will 
like you the better for it. 
Martow. May I die, Sir, if I ever — 
Harpcastur. I tell you, she don’t 
ape you; and as I’m sure you like 
er — 


Maritow. Dear Sir—I protest, 
Sir, — 
Harpcastie. I see no reason why 


you should not be joined as fast as the 
parson can tie you. 

Martow. But hear me, Sir — 

Harpcastte. Your father approves 
the match, I admire it, every moment’s 
delay will be doing mischief, so — 

Martow. But why won’t you hear 
me? By all that’s just and true, I 
never gave Miss Hardcastle the slightest 
mark of my attachment, or even the 
most distant hint to suspect me of affec- 
tion. We had but one interview, and 
that was formal, modest and uninter- 
esting. ‘ 

Harpcastie. [Aside] This fellow’s 
formal, modest impudence is beyond 
bearing. 

Sir CHARLES. And you never 
grasp’d her hand, or made any protes- 
tations | y ; 

Martow. As heaven is my witness, 
I came down in obedience to your com- 
mands. I saw the lady without emo- 
tion, and parted without reluctance. 


I hope you'll exact no further proofs of 
my duty, nor prevent me from leaving 
a house in which I suffer so many 
mortifications. [Exit] 
_Str Cuarues. I’m astonish’d at the 

air of sincerity with which he parted. 

Harpcastie. And I’m astonish’d at 
the deliberate intrepidity of his assur- 
ance. 

Str Cuarzes. I dare pledge my life 
and honour upon his truth. 

HARDCASTLE. Here comes my 
daughter, and I would stake my happi- 
ness upon her veracity. 


[Enter Miss Harpcastie] 


Harpcastite. Kate, come hither, 
child. Answer us sincerely, and without 
reserve; has Mr. Marlow made you any 
professions of love and affection? 

Miss Harpcastin. The question is 
very abrupt, Sir! But since you require 
unreserved sincerity, I think he has. 

Harpcastie. [Zo Sir CHARLES] You 
see. 

Str CuHarues. And pray, madam, 
have you and my son had more than 
one interview? 

Miss Harpcastun. Yes, Sir, several. 

Harpcastiue. [Zo Sir CHARLES] You 
see. 

Str CuHarues. But did he profess 
any attachment? 

Miss Harpcastie. A lasting one. 

Str Caries. Did he talk of love? 


Miss HarpcastLteE. Much, Sir. 

Str Cuaries. Amazing! And all 
this formally ? 

Miss Harpcastue. Formally. 

Harpcastite. Now, my friend, I 


hope you are satisfied. 

Sir Cuaries. And how did he be- 
have, madam? 

Miss Harpcastie. As most profest 
admirers do. Said some civil things of 
my face, talked much of his want of 
merit, and the greatness of mine; men- 
tioned his heart, gave a short tragedy 
speech, and ended with pretended rap- 
ture. 

Str Cuaries. Now I’m perfectly 
convinced, indeed. I know his con- 
versation among women to be modest 
and submissive. This forward, canting, 
ranting manner by no means describes 
him, and I am confident, he never sate 
for the picture. : 

Miss Harpcastite. Then what, Sir, 
if I should convince you to your face of 
my sincerity? If you and my papa, 
in about half an hour, will place your- 
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selves behind that screen, you shall hear 
him declare his passion to me in person. 
Str CuHarues. Agreed. And if I 
find him what you describe, all my 
happiness in him must have an end. 
[Exit] 
Miss Harpcastite. And if you don’t 
find him what I describe —I fear my 
happiness must never have a beginning. 
[Exeunt} 


Scrnn. —Changes to the Back'of the Garden 
[Enter Hastinas] 


Hastinas. What an ideot am I, to 
wait here for a fellow, who probably 
takes delight in mortifying me. He 
never intended to be punctual, and I'll 
wait no longer. What dolI see! It is 
he, and perhaps with news of my Con- 
stance. 


[Enter Tony, booted and spattered] 


Hastines. My honest ’Squire! I 
now find you a man of your word. This 
looks like friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I’m your friend, and 
the best friend you have in the world, 
if you knew but all. This riding by 
night, by the bye, is cursedly tiresome. 
It has shook me worse than the basket 
of a stage-coach. 

Hastines. But how? Where did 
you leave your fellow travellers? Are 
they in safety? Are they housed? 

Tony. Five and twenty miles in two 
hours and a half is no such bad driving. 
The poor beasts have smoaked for it: 
Rabbet me, but I’d rather ride forty 
miles after a fox, than ten with such 
varment. 

Hastines. Well, but where have you 
left the ladies? I. die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them? Why, where 
should I leave them, but where I found 
them? 

Hastines. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this then. What’s 
that goes round the house, and round 
the house, and never touches the house? 

Hastines. I’m still astray. 

Tony. Why that’s it, mon. IT have 
led them astray. By jingo, there’s 
not a pond or slough within five miles of 
the place but they can tell the taste of. 

Hastines. Ha, ha, ha, I understand; 
you took them in a round, while they 
supposed themselves going forward. 
And so you have at last brought them 
home again. 


Tony. You shall hear. I first took 
them down Feather-bed-lane, where we 
stuck fast in the mud. I then rattled 
them crack over the stones of Up-and- 
down Hill —I then introdue’d them to 
the gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath, and 
from that, with a cireumbendibus, I 
fairly lodged them in the horse-pond at 
the bottom of the garden. 

Hastines. But no accident, I hope. 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is 
confoundedly frightened. She thinks 
herself forty miles off. She’s sick of the 
journey, and the cattle can scarce crawl. 
So if your own horses be ready, you may 
whip off with Cousin, and I’ll be bound 
that no soul here can budge a foot to 
follow you. 

Hastings. 
I be grateful ? 

Tony. Ay, now its dear friend, noble 
’Squire. Just now, it was all ideot, eub, 
and run me through the guts. Damn 
your way of fighting, I say. After we 
take a knock in this part of the country, 
we kiss and be friends. But if you had 
run me through the guts, then I should 
be dead, and you might go kiss the 
hangman. 

Hastines. The rebuke is just. But 
I must hasten to relieve Miss Neville; 
if you keep the old lady employed, I 
promise to take care of the young one. 

[Exit Hastines] 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she 
comes. Vanish. She’s. got from the 
pond, and draggled up to the waist 
like a mermaid. 


My dear friend, how can 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastir] 


Mrs. Harpcastie. Oh, Tony, I’m 
killed. Shook. Battered to death. I 
shall never survive it. That last jolt 
that laid us against the quickset hedge 
has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mama, it was all your 
own fault. You would be for running 
away by night, without knowing one 
inch of the way. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. I wish we were 
at home again. I never met so many 
accidents in so short a journey. 
Drench’d in the mud, overturn’d i1 a 
ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted to a 
jelly, and at last tolose our way. Where- 
abouts do you think we are, Tony? 

Tony. By my guess we should be 
upon Crackskull Common, about forty 
miles from home. 

Mrs. Harpcastur. O lud! O lud! 
the most notorious spot in all the 
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country. We only want a robbery to 
make a complete night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mama, don’t 
be afraid. Two of the five that kept 
here are hanged, and the other three may 
not find us. Don’t be afraid. Is that a 
man that’s galloping behind us? No; 
it’s only a tree. Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. The fright will 
certainly Jall me. 

Tony. Do you see any thing likea 
black hat moving behind the thicket? 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. O death! 

Tony. No, it’s only a cow. Don’t 
be afraid, mama; don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. As I’m alive, 
Tony, I see a man coming towards us. 
Ah! I’m sure on’t. If he perceives us, 
we are undone. 

Tony. [Aside] Father-in-law, by all 
that’s unlucky, come to take one of his 
night walks. [Zo her] Ah, it’s a high- 
wayman, with pistils as long as my arm. 
A damn ’d ill-looking fellow. 


Mrs. Harpcastir. Good heaven 
defend us! He approaches. 
Tony. Do you hide yourself in that 


thicket, and leave me to manage him. 
If there be any danger, I’ll cough, and 
-ery hem. When I cough be sure to keep 
close. 
[Mrs. Harpcastie hides behind 
a tree in the back scene] 


[Enter HarpcAstTLE] 


Harpcastue. I’m mistaken, or I 
heard voices of people in want of help. 
Oh, Tony, is that you? I did not expect 
you so soon back. Are your mother 
and her charge in safety? 

Tony. Very safe, Sir, at my Aunt 
Pedigree’s. Hem. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. [From behind] 
Ah death! I find there’s danger. 

Harpcastie. Forty miles in three 
hours; sure, that’s too much, my young- 
ster. 

Tony. Stout horses and _ willing 
minds make short journies, as they say. 
Hem. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. [From behind] 
Sure he’ll do the dear boy no harm. 

Harpcastite. But I heard a voice 
here; I should be glad to know from 
whence it came? 

Tony. It was I, Sir, talking to my- 
self, Sir. I was saying that forty miles 
in four hours was very good going. 
Hem. As to be sure it was. Hem. 
I have got a sort of cold by being out in 
the air. We'll go in, if you please. 
Hem. 


Harpcastie. But if you talk’d to 
yourself, you did not answer yourself. 
I am certain I heard two voices, and 
am resolved [raising his voice] to find the 
other out. 

Mrs. Harpcastir. [From behind] 
Oh! he’s coming to find me out. Oh! 

Tony. What need you go, Sir, if I 
tell you? Hem. I’ll lay down my life for 
the truth — hem — I'll tell you all, Sir. 

[Detaining him] 

Harpcastie. I tell you, I will not 
be detained. I insist on seeing. It’s 
in vain to expect I’ll believe you. 

Mrs. Harpeastin [running forward 
from behind]. O lud, he’ll murder my 
poor boy, my darling. Here, good 
gentleman, whet your rage upon me. 
Take my money, my life, but spare that 
young gentleman, spare my child, if you 


have any mercy? 

Harpcastute. My wife! as I’m a 
Christian. From whence can she come, 
or what does she mean? 

Mrs. Harpcastur [kneeling]. Take 
compassion on us, good Mr. Highway- 
man. Take our money, our watches, all 
we have, but spare our lives. We will 
never bring you to justice, indeed we 
won’t, good Mr. Highwayman. 

Harpcastie. I believe the woman’s 
out of her senses. What, Dorothy, 
don’t you know me? 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Mr. Hardeastle, 
as I’m alive! My fears blinded me. 
But who, my dear, could have expected 
to meet you here, in this frightful place, 
so far from home. What has brought 
you to follow us? 

Harpcastie. Sure, Dorothy, you 
have not lost your wits. So far from 
home, when you are within forty yards 
of yourown door. [ZJ'0 him] Thisis one 
of your old tricks, you graceless rogue 
you. [Toher] Don’t you know the gate, 
and the mulberry-tree; and don’t you 
remember the horse-pond, my dear? 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Yes, I shall 
remember the horse-pond as long as I 
live; I have caught my death in it. 
[To Tony] And isit to you, you grace- 
less varlet, I owe all this? I'll teach you 
to abuse your mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish 
says you have spoil’d me, and so you 
may take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. I'll spoil you, 
I will. [Follows him off the stage. Exit] 

Harpcastie. There’s morality, how- 
ever, in his reply. [Exit] 


[Enter Hastines and Miss NEvILLE] 
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My dear Constance, why 
If we delay a 
Pluck up 


HASTINGS. 
will you deliberate thus? 
moment, all is lost for ever. 


a little resolution, and we shall soon be ° 


out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Neviute. I find it impossible. 
My spirits are so sunk with the agita- 
tions I have suffered, that I am unable 
to face any new danger. ‘Two or three 
years patience will at last crown us with 
happiness. 

Hastines. Such a tedious delay is 
worse than inconstancy. Let us fly, my 
charmer. Let us date our happiness 
from this very moment. Perish for- 
tune. Love and content will encrease 
what we possess beyond a monarch’s 
revenue. Let me prevail. 

Miss Nevitte. No, Mr. Hastings; 
no. Prudence once more comes to my 
relief, and I will obey its dictates. In 
the moment of passion, fortune may be 
despised, but it ever produces a lasting 
repentance. I’m resolved to apply to 
Mr. Hardeastle’s compassion and justice 
for redress. 

Hastings. But tho’ he had the will, 
he has not the power to relieve you. 

Miss Nevituz. But he has influence, 
and upon that I am resolved to rely. 

Hastines. I have no hopes. But 
since you persist, I must reluctantly 
obey you. [Exeunt] 


Scene Changes 


[Enter Str CHaR.es and 
Miss Harpcastie] 


Str Cuaries. What a situation am 
Tin. If what you say appears, I shall 
then find a guilty son. If what he says 
be true, I shall then lose one that, of all 
others, I most wish’d for a daughter. 

Miss Harpcastie. I am proud of 
your approbation, and to shew I merit 
it, if you place yourselves as I directed, 
you shall hear his explicit declaration. 
But he comes. 

Str Cuarues. I'll to your father, and 
keep him to the appointment. 

[Exit Str CHARLES] 


[Enter Martow] 


Martow. Tho’ prepar’d for setting 
out, I come once more to take leave, nor 
did I, till this moment, know the pain 
I feel in the separation. 

Miss Harpcastie. [In her own natu- 
ral manner] I believe these sufferings 
cannot be very great, Sir, which you can 
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so easily remove. A day or two longer, 
perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, 
by shewing the little value of what you 
now think proper to regret. 

Maruow. [Aside] This girl every 
moment improves upon me. [To her] 
It must not be, Madam. I have already 
trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begins to submit to my pas- 
sion. The disparity of education and 
fortune, the anger of a parent, and the 
contempt of my equals, begin to lose 
their weight; and nothing can restore 
me to myself, but this painful effort of 
resolution. 

Miss Harpcastute. Then go, Sir. 
Tll urge nothing more to detain you. 
Tho’ my family be as good as her’s you 
came down to visit, and my education, 
I hope, not inferior, what are these 
advantages without equal affluence? 
I must remain contented with the slight 
approbation of imputed merit; I must 
have only the mockery of your addresses, 
while all your serious aims are fix’d on 
fortune. 


[Enter HarpcastLe and Sir CHARLES 
from behind] 


Str Caries. Here, behind this 


sereen. 
Harpcastie. Ay, ay, make no 
noise. I'll engage my Kate covers him 


with confusion at last. 

Martow. By heavens, Madam, for- 
tune was ever my smallest consideration. 
Your beauty at first caught my eye; for 
who could see that without emotion? 
But-every moment that I converse with 
you steals in some new grace, heightens 
the picture, and gives it stronger expres- 
sion. What at first seem’d rustic 
plainness, now appears refin’d sim- 
plicity. What seem’d forward assur- 
ance, now strikes me as the result of 
courageous innocence, and conscious 
virtue. 

Str CHARLES. 
He amazes me! 

Harpcastits. I told you how it 
would be. Hush! 

Martow. I am now determined to 
stay, Madam, and I have too good an 
opinion of my father’s discernment, 
mee he sees you, to doubt his approba- 

ion. 

Miss Harpcastiz. No, Mr. Marlow, 
I will not, cannot detain you. Do you 
think I could suffer a connexion, in 
which there is the smallest room for 
repentance? Do you think I would 
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take the mean advantage of a transient 
passion, to load you with confusion? 
Do you think I could ever relish that 


happiness, which was acquired by 
lessening your’s? 
Martow. By all that’s good, I can 


have no happiness but what’s in your 
power to grant me. Nor shall I ever 
feel repentance, but in not having seen 
your merits before. I will stay, even 
contrary to your wishes; and tho’ you 
should persist to shun me, I will make 
my respectful assiduities atone for the 
levity of my past conduct. 

Miss Harpcastiz. Sir, I must en- 
treat you'll desist. As our acquaint- 
ance began, so let it end, in indifference. 
I might have given an hour or two to 
levity; but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do 
you think I could ever submit to a con- 
nexion, where J must appear merce- 
nary, and you imprudent? Do you 
think I could ever catch at the confident 
addresses of a secure admirer? 

Martow [kneeling]. Does this look 
like security? Does this look like con- 
fidence? No, Madam, every moment 
that shews me your merit, only serves 
to encrease my diffidence and confusion. 
Here let me continue — 

Str Cuarues. Ican holdit no longer. 
Charles, Charles, how hast thou de- 
ceived me! Is this your indifference, 
your uninteresting conversation ! 

HarpcastLe. Your cold contempt; 
your formal interview! What have you 
to say now? 


Martow. That I’m all amazement! 
What can it mean! 
Harpoeastte. It means that you 


can say and unsay things at pleasure. 
That you can address a lady in private, 
and deny it in public; that you have 
one story for us, and another for my 


daughter. : 
Maritow. Daughter!—this lady 

your daughter! , 
Harpcastite. Yes, Sir, my only 

daughter. My Kate, whose else should 


she be? 

Martow. Oh, the devil! 

Miss HarpcastLe. : 
very identical tall, squinting lady you 
were pleased to take me for. [Curtesying] 
She that you addressed as the mild, 
modest, sentimental man of gravity, and 
the bold, forward, agreeable Rattle of 
the Ladies Club; ha, ha, ha. 

Martow. Zounds, there’s no bear- 
ing this; it’s worse than death. 

Miss Harpcastiz. In which of your 
characters, Sir, will you give us leave to 


Yes, Sir, that. 


address you? As the faultering gentle- 
man, with looks on the ground, that 
speaks just to be heard, and hates 
hypocrisy; or the loud, confident 
creature, that keeps it up with Mrs. 
Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, 
till three in the morning; ha, ha, ha! 

Martow. O, curse on my noisy 
head. I never attempted to be impu- 
dent yet, that I was not taken down. I 
must be gone. 

Harpcastte. By the hand of my 
body, but you shall not. I see it was 
all a mistake, and I am rejoiced to find 
it. You shall not, Sir, I tell you. I 
know she'll forgive you. Won’t you 
forgive him, Kate? We’ll all forgive 
you. Take courage, man. 

[They retire, she tormenting him, 
to the back Scene] 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastis, Tony] 


Mrs. Harpcastie. So, so, they’re 
gone off. Let them go, I care not. 

HarpcastLp. Who gone? 

Mrs. Harpcastite. My dutiful niece 
and her gentleman, Mr. Hastings, from 
Town. He who came down with our 
modest visitor here. 

Str CxHarites. Who, my _ honest 
George Hastings? As worthy afellow as 
lives, and the girl could not have made 
a@ more prudent choice. 

Harpcastie. Then, by the hand of 
my body, I’m proud of the connexion. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Well, if he has 
taken away the lady, he has not taken 
her fortune; that remains in this family 
to console us for her loss. 

Harpcastte. Sure, Dorothy, you 
would not be so mercenary ? 

Mrs. Harpcastur. Ay, that’s my 
affair, not your’s. But you know if 
your son, when of age, refuses to marry 
his cousin, her whole fortune is then at 
her own disposal. 

Harpcastie. Ay, but he’s not of 
age, and she has not thought proper to 
wait for his refusal. 


[Enter Hastines and Miss Nevitun] 


Mrs. Harpcastie. [Aside] What! 
returned so soon? I begin not to like it. 

Hastines. [Zo Harpcastir] For 
my late attempt to fly off with your 
niece, let my present confusion be my 
punishment. Weare now come back, to 
appeal from your justice to your human- 
ity. By her father’s consent, I first 
paid her my addresses, and our passions 
were first founded in duty. 
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Miss Neviuue. Since his death, I 
have been obliged to stoop to dissimu- 
lation to avoid oppression. In an hour 
of levity, I was ready even to give up 
my fortune to secure my choice. But 
I’m now recover’d from the delusion, 
and hope from your tenderness what is 
denied me from a nearer connexion. 

Mrs. Harpcastur. Pshaw, pshaw, 
this is all but the whining end of a 
modern novel. 

Harpcastite. Be it what it will, 
I’m glad they’re come back to reclaim 
their due. Come hither, Tony boy. 
Do you refuse this lady’s hand whom 
I now offer you? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing? 
You know I can’t refuse her till I’m 
of age, father. 

Harpcastie. While I thought con- 
cealing your age, boy, was likely to con- 
duce to your improvement, I coneurred 
with your mother’s desire to keep it 
secret. But since I find she turns it to 
a wrong use, I must now declare, you 
have been of age these three months. 

Tony. Ofage! Am of age, father? 

Harpcastite. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll see the first use 
Tl make of my liberty. [Taking Miss 
NEVILLE’s hand] Witness all men by 
these presents, that I, Anthony 
Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank place, refuse 
you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no 


place at all, for my true and lawful wife. 
So Constance Neville may marry whom 
she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his 
own man again! 


Sir Cuarues. O brave ’Squire! 


Hastines. My worthy friend! 
Mrs. Harpcastiz. My undutiful 
offspring ! 


Mariow. Joy, my dear George, I 
give you joy sincerely. And could I 
prevail upon my little tyrant here to be 
less arbitrary, I should be the happiest 
man alive, if you would return me the 
favour. 

Hastines. [To Miss Harpcastu4] 
Come, Madam, you are now driven to 
the very last scene of all your contriv- 
ances. I know you like him, I’m sure 
he loves you, and you must and shall 
have him. 

HarpcastLe [joining their hands]. 
And I say so too. And Mr. Marlow, 
if she makes as good a wife as she has a 
daughter, I don’t believe you'll ever re- 
pent your bargain. So now to supper; 
to-morrow we shall gather all the poor of 
the parish about us, and the Mistakes 
of the Night shall be crowned with a 
merry morning; so boy, take her; and 
as you have been mistaken in the mis- 
tress, my wish is, that you may never 
be mistaken in the wife. 


Finis 


EPILOGUE 


By Dr. Goupsmita 


Well, having stoop’d to conquer with suc- 


cess, 

And gain’d a husband without aid from 
dress, 

Still as a Bar-maid, I could wish it too, 


As I have conquer’d him to conquer you: 


And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty Bar-maids have done execu- 
tion. 

Our life is all a play, compos’d to please, 

““We have our exits and our entrances.” 

The first act shews the simple country 
maid, 

Harmless and young, of ev’rything afraid ; 

Blushes when hir’d, and with unmeaning 
action, 

I hopes as how to give you satisfaction. 

Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 

Th’unblushing Bar-maid of a country 


inn. 

-Who whisks about the house, at market 
caters, 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds 


The chop-house toast of ogling connois- 
sieurs. : 
On ’Squires and Cits she there displays her 


arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers’ 
hearts — 
And as she smiles, her triumphs to compleat, 
Even Common Councilmen forget to eat. 
The fourth act shews her wedded to the 
Squire, 
And Madam now begins to hold it higher ; 
Pretends to taste, at Operas cries caro, 
And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro. 
Doats upon dancing, and in‘all her pride, 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of 
Cheapside: 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 
Till having lost in age the power to kill, 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at 
spadille. 
Such, thro’ our lives, the eventful history — 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 
The Bar-maid now for your protection 


the waiters. prays, 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she | Turns Female Barrister, and pleads for 
soars, Bayes. 
EPILOGUE 


To be Spoken in the Character of Tony Lumpkin ! 


By J. Crappock, Esa. 


Well — now all’s ended — and my com- 
rades gone, 

Pray what becomes of mother’s nonly son? 

A hopeful blade! —in town I'll fix my 
station, 

And try to make a bluster in the nation. 

As for my cousin Neville, I renounce 
her, 

Off —in a crack—T’ll carry big Bett 
Bouncer. 

Why should not I in the great world 

appear ? 

I soon shall have a thousand pounds a 
year; 

No matter what a man may here inherit, 

In London — ’gad, they’ve some regard to 
spirit. 


T see the horses prancing up the streets, 
And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets ; 
Then hoikes to jiggs and pastimes evry 
night — 
Not to the plays — they say it a’n’t polite, 
To Sadler’s-Wells perhaps, or Operas go, 
And once, by chance, to the roratorio. 
Thus here and there, for ever up and down, 
We'll set the fashions, too, to half the town ; 
And then at auctions — money ne’er 
regard, 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a 


yard ; 

Zounds, we shall make these London 
gentry say, 

We know what’s damn’d genteel, as well 
as they. 


1This came too late to be Spoken. 


THE FASHIONABLE LOVER 
(1772) 
By RicHAarD CUMBERLAND 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND 


THE FASHIONABLE LOVER 


WE need but a note on Richard Cumberland, who figures in Sheridan’s “The 
Critic” as Sir Fretful Plagiary. We have glimpsed his sour personality in his 
relations with Goldsmith; we have already met him in the theatre, championing 
the drama of sensibility as opposed to Goldsmith’s theory of the natural. We 
might truly say, — “Domestic tragedy, sentimental comedy, — thy name is 
Cumberland!” In him the characteristics of the type were powerfully enshrined. 
We have already suggested his schooling at Westminster, with Warren Hastings, 
George Colman, Sr., and the poet Cowper, his mental life shaken into activity by 
the sedate personality of his grandfather, Richard Bentley. He lived to a ripe old 
age, in contact with such men as Dr. Johnson and Tom Moore, Garrick, Romney, 
and in later years known to Byron, Scott and Samuel Rogers. 

In 1745, he attended Trinity College, Cambridge, aged fourteen, and fell con- 
genially into the academic routine. He began his life’s work in the political field, 
but soon, in 1761, started on his prolific career of playwriting.1 Through Lord 
Halifax, with whom he had gone to Ireland, when Halifax was made Lord Lieu- 
tenant by George III, he met David Garrick, with whom he was friends until the 
great actor’s death. The progress of Cumberland’s dramatic genius is system- 
atically sketched by Dr. Williams in his thesis on the dramatist. It may also be 
followed in letters to Garrick, and in oracular comments let fall from the lips of 
Horace Walpole. With his usual conceit, which was always tinctured with a dash 
of truth, Garrick, speaking to Northcote of Cumberland, once declared, “ His plays 
would never do, if I did not cook them up and make epilogues and prologues too for 
him.’”’ But whatever fortune faced Cumberland on the production of each new 
drama, it is certain that he was an indefatigable worker, a persistent playwright, who 
worried his acquaintances over his affairs. If, as some say, he did not succeed in 
entering fully into the companionship of Dr. Johnson’s circle, he knew them individ- 
ually. Fanny Burney declared of him: “Mr. Cumberland, though in all other 
respects an agreeable and a good man, is so notorious for hating and envying and 
spiting all authors in the dramatic line, that he is hardly decent in his behaviour - 
towards them.” 

In 1780, still holding to his social and political ambitions, Cumberland was 
appointed Ambassador to Spain. After which followed his residence at Tunbridge 


1 Fifty or more plays are to be credited to Cumberland. These are detailed in Adams’ 
“Dictionary of the Drama” and in Nicoll’s “‘ XVIII Century Drama: 1750-1800.” Among 
these dramas may be mentioned ‘‘The Brothers ” (1769); ‘‘The West Indian” (1771) ; 
“Timon of Athens” (1771) [An adaptation for Garrick]; “‘The Fashionable Lover” (1772) ; 
“The Note of Hand; or, Trip to Newmarket” (1774) ; ‘The Choleric Man” (1774); ‘‘The 
Battle of Hastings’ (1778). Plays of a sentimental type were given by the British redcoats 
when they occupied New York, 1777-1783. “The Clandestine Marriage”’ and ‘‘ The Fashion- 


able Lover’’ were in their repertory. 
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Wells, where, with a new circle of acquaintances — among them Holcroft, Michael 
Kelly and the actor Bannister, — he started afresh on his persistent career in the 
theatre. His Memoirs reveal the man and amply emphasize his opinion of himself 
and others. His colorful career ended May 7, 1811. Said Dr. Vincent, preaching 
his funeral oration in Westminster Abbey, where he lies near Garrick, ‘‘ He consid- 
ered the theatre a school for moral improvement.’ Any detailed study of the 
Cumberland dramaturgy will thus place the emphasis still more acutely. 

“The Fashionable Lover” followed “‘The West Indian”, which had met with 
unqualified success; it was the kind of play audiences were looking for in 1770. 
The journals of the day, reviewing the piece, declared that they saw in it estimable 
characteristics — elegance of language, happy sentiment, mild humor and due 
regard paid to theatrical business. Situation seen through moist eyes! These 
conditions were fulfilled by ‘“‘The Fashionable Lover’’, given at Drury Lane on 
January 20, 1772; it was hailed as “no despicable effort of genius.” The story has 
all the earmarks of its species. There was much discussion as to where Cumberland 
obtained his play ; every dramatist who is prolific must face the charge of plagiarism. 
The plot of “The Fashionable Lover” may have first suggested itself at the British 
Coffee-House, or it may have leaned heavily on the pattern of ‘‘The Conscious 
Lovers” and ‘False Delicacy.’”’ But it acted well, and the cast assembled to 
interpret it was typical of the casts extolled by Charles Lamb. These dramas of 
sensibility were made for the theatre. Cumberland called his play “moral, grave 
and tender.”” He had high purposes in the choice of his characters, ‘The Fash- 
ionable Lover” containing a Scotch hero. What English feeling was toward, 
Scotch traits has already been suggested in my comments on Home. 

Damning the intentions of Congreve and Farquhar, Cumberland wrote: 


‘‘When I began . . . , at this time, to write for the stage, my ambition was 
to aim at writing something that might be lasting and outlive me; when 
temporary subjects were suggested to me I declined them: I formed te my- 
self in idea what I conceived to be the character of a legitimate comedy, and 
that alone was my object, and though I did not quite aspire to attain, I was not 
altogether in despair of approaching it. I perceived that I had fallen upon a 
time, when great eccentricity of character was pretty nearly gone by, but still I 
fancied there was an opening for shewing at least my good will to mankind, if Iin- 
troduced the characters of persons, who had been usually exhibited on the stage, 
as the butts for ridicule and abuse, and endeavoured to present them in such 
lights, as might tend to reconcile the world to them, and them to the world. I 
thereupon looked into society for the purpose of discovering such as were the 
victims of its national, professional or religious prejudices; in short for those 
suffering characters, which stood in need of an advocate, and out of these I 
meditated to select and form heroes for my future dramas, of which I would 
study to make such favourable and reconciliatory delineations, as might incline 
the spectators to look upon them with pity, and receive them into their good 
opinion and esteem.’’ 


Cumberland is thus epitomized by Goldsmith in his “‘ Retaliation ”: 


‘‘Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
A flattering painter who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND 


“A flattering painter who made it his care 


To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are.” 
— GOLDSMITH 
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His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 

And Comedy wonders at being so fine; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizened her out, 

Or, rather, like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud; 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, : 

Adopting his portraits are proud of their own.” 


THE 
FASHIONABLE LOVER; 
A 
CGC OME D Y: 
As it is acted at the 
THEATRE-ROYAL 
1 


DRURY-LANE 


aS 
3 


LON DORN: 


Printed for W. Grirrin, at GArrick’s Heap, 


in Catharine-Street, Strand. 


CXMEIMERERTe ED 
MDCCLAXE, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


I commit this Comedy to the press 
with all possible gratitude to the Public 
for the reception it has met: I eannot 
flatter myself that the same applause 
will follow it to the closet; for as it 
owed much to an excellent representa- 

tion, I have neither on this, nor any 
preceding occasion, considered myself 
otherwise than as a sharer only with the 
Managers and Performers, who have 


future efforts, is of small consequence to 
the public; but if it should chance to 
obtain some little credit with the candid 
part of mankind, and its author for 
once escape without those personal and 
unworthy aspersions, which writers, 
who hide their own names, fling on them 
who publish theirs, my success it may 
be hoped will draw forth others to the 
undertaking with far superior requisites ; 


distinguished themselves in the exhi- 
bition of my trifling productions. But 
/it is not on the score of spectacle only 
‘that I am obliged to Mr. Garrick; I 
‘am both in the instance of this Comedy, 
and in that of the ‘“ West Indian’’, ma- 
_terially indebted to his judgment, and 
'owe the good effect of many incidents 
'in both to his suggestion and advice: 
| the correction of a real critic is as differ- 
‘ent from that of a pretender, as the 


and that there are numbers under this 
‘description, whose sensibility keeps ’em 
silent, I am well perswaded when I 
consider how general it is for men of the 
finest parts, to be subject to the finest 
feelings; and I would submit whether 
this unhandsome practice of abuse, is 
not calculated to create in the minds of 
men of genius, not only a disinclination 
to engage in dramatic compositions, but 
a languid and unanimated manner of 


operation of a surgeon from the stab of 
an assassin. 

The Comedy, now submitted to the 
‘reader, is design’d as an attempt upon 
\his heart, and as such proceeds with 
little deviation from mine; if it should 
be thought therefore, that I have meant 
well, the charge of having executed 
indifferently I shall patiently submit to: 
I have on this occasion (as on the two 
preceding ones), wholly rested my per- 
formance upon such poor abilities, as I 
am master of; I am not consciousof 
having drawn any particular assistance, 
either in respect of character or design, 
from the productions of others; altho’ 
I am far from presuming to say or think, 
that I have ever exhibited any character 
purely original: The level manners of 
a polish’d country, like this, do not 
supply much matter for the comic 
muse, which delights in variety and 
extravagance; wherever therefore I 
have made any attempts at novelty, I 
have found myself obliged either to dive 
into the lower class of men, or betake 
myself to the out-skirts of the empire; 
the center is too equal and refined for 
such purposes. 

Whether the reception of this Comedy 
may be such, as shall encourage me to 


executing them: It will drive men 
from a necessary confidence in their own 
powers, and it will be thought convenient 
to get out of the torrent’s way, by moor- 
ing under the lee of some great name, 
either French or Italian, and sitting down 
contented with the humble, but less 
exposed, task of translation. Should 
this take place, a cold elaborate stile 
will prevail in our drama, clearly 
opposite to the national character, and 
not at all at unison with the taste of our 
writers themselves. Correctness will 
become the chief object in view, by 
which, though much may be avoided, 
little will be obtained: nothing great 
ean be accomplished on a plain; turn to 
Shakespear, and you find the Alps not 
more irregular than his genius; had the 
erities of his days marked his inaccura- 
cies with that illiberal spirit which seems 
reserved for our time, the bold and 
daring sallies of the sublimest Muse 
would probably have been suppressed, 
and neither the great Actor who has 
brought his scenes to life, nor the elegant 
Essayist! who has defended them, 
would have made such display of their 
own genius in the celebration and pro- 
tection of his. 
Rica), CUMBERLAND. 


1 Bssay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespear. 


PROLOGUE 


Spoxen By Mr. WESTON 


In the Character of a Printer’s Devil 


I am a devil, so please you — and 

must hoof 

Up to the poet yonder with this proof : 

YT xf read it to you, but, in faith, ’tis odds 

For one poor Devil to face so many 
Gods. 

A ready imp I am, who kindly greets 

Young authors with their first exploits 
in sheets ; 

While the Press groans, in place of dry- 
nurse stands, 

And takes the bantling from the mid- 
wife’s hands. 


If any author of prolific brains, 
In sea ipod company, feels labour- 


pal 
If any penitie poet, big with rhime, 
Has run his reck’ning out and gone his 
time ; 
If any critic, pregnant with ill-nature, 
Cries out to be deliver’d of his satire ; 
Know such that at our Hospital of 
Muses 
He may lye in, in private, if he chuses ; 
We’ve single lodgings there for secret 


Three of a sort, of homely form and 


feature, 

The plain coarse progeny of humble 
nature ; 

Home-bred and born; no strangers he 
displays, 


Nor tortures free-born limbs in stiff 
French stays: 

Two you have rear’d; but between you 
and me, 

This youngest is the fav’rite of the three. 

Nine tedious months he bore this babe 
about, 

Let it in charity live nine nights out ; 

Stay but his month up; give some little 


aw; 
"Tis cowardly to attack him in the straw. 
Dear Gentlemen Correctors, be more 
ci 
Kind courteous Sirs, take counsel of the 
Devil; 
Stop your ‘abuse, for while your readers 
see 
Such malice, they impute your works to 


me; 
Thus, while you gather no one sprig of 


sinners, 
With good encouragement for young fame, 

beginners. Your poor iin friend is put to 

shame: 
Here’s one now that is free enough in | Faith, Sirs, you shou’d have some con- 
_ Teason ; sideration, 

This bard breeds regularly once a | When ev’n the Devil pleads against 

season ; Damnation. 
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ScENE 
LONDON 


THE FASHIONABLE LOVER 


ACT I 


Scene I 


_A hall in Lorp ABBERVILLE’S house, with a stair-case seen through an arch. Several 


domestics waiting in rich liveries. 


Flourish of French horns. 


[Corn enters hastily] 


Coun. Hoot! fellows, haud your 
honds: pack up your damn’d clarinets, 
and gang your gait, for a pair of lubberly 
_minstrels, as you are. An you cou’d 
_hondle the bagpipe instead, I wou’d na’ 
| say you nay: ah! ’tis an auncient in- 
‘strument of great melody, and has 
whastled many a braw lad to his grave; 
but your holidays horns there are fit 
only to play to a drunken city-barge on 
a swan-hopping party up the Thames. 


[La JEUNESSE enters] 


La Jzev. Fedon, Monsieur Colin, 
for why you have send away the horns? 
It is very much the ton in this country 
for the fine gentlemens to have the 
horns: upon my vord, my Lord this 
day give grand entertainment to very 
grand company; tous les maccaroni 
below stairs, et toute la coterie above. 
Hark, who vait dere? My Lordring his 
bell. — Voila, Monsieur Colin, dere is all 
the company going to the tea-room. 

Couin [looking out]. Now the de’el 
burst the weams of you all together, say 
I, for a pack of locusts; a cow ina clover 
field has more moderation than the best 
among you: had my lord Abberville the 
wealth of Glasgow, you’d swallow it all 
down before you gee’d over — Crom, 


Coun. Rais’d on a gibbet in the 
center of Hounslow Heath; that’s what 


he merits. 
La Jeu. Ah, barbare! Here come 
my Lord. [Exit] 


[Lorp ABBERVILLE to CoLIN] 


L. Ass. Colin, see that covers are 
laid for four-and-twenty, and supper 
served at twelve in the great eating- 
parlour. 

Coun. Ecod, my Lord, had you 
ken’d the mess of cakes and sweeties that 
was honded up amongst ’em just now, 
you wou’d na’ think there cou’d be 
muckle need of supper this night. 

L. Ass. What, fellow, wou’d you 
have me starve my guests? 

Coun. Troth, an you don’t, they’ll 
go nigh to starve you. 

L. Ass. Let me hear no more of this, 
Colin Macleod; I took you for my 
servant, not for my adviser. 

Coun. Right, my Lord, you did; 
but if by advising I can serve you, 
where’s the breach of duty in that? 

[Exit] 

L. Ass. What a Highland savage it 
is. — My father indeed made use of him 
to pay the servants wages, and post the 
tradesmen’s accounts; as I never do 


either, I wish somebody else had him 
that does. 


[Mortimer enters, repeating to himself] 


Morr. “Is this a dinner, this a 
genial room? 
“This is a temple and a hecatomb.” 
L. Ass. What quoting, Mortimer? 
and satire too? —I thought you need 
not go abroad for that. 


| erom. 

La Jeu. Vat is dat crom, crom? 
‘We do not know in France vat is dat 
'erom,crom. But vat you say to the din- 
‘ner? Uponmy vord Monsieur the cook, 
‘make as fine dispositions for the table, 
. as the Grand Condé did for the battle: 
ma foi, he merit to have his statue 
‘raised en crocan, in the center of his 
| own performance. 
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Morr. ‘True; therefore, I’m return- 
ing home. — Good night to you. 

L. ABB. S 
With so much company can my philoso- 
pher want food to feast his spleen upon? 

Mort. Food! I revolt against the 
name; no Bramin cou’d abominate your 
fleshly meal more than I do; why, Hirtius 
and Apicious would have blush’d for it: 
Mare Antony, who roasted eight whole 
boars for supper, never massacred more 
at a meal than you have done. 

L. Ass. A truce, good eynick: 
pr’ythee now get thee up stairs, and take 
my place; the ladies will be glad of you 
at cards. 

Mort. Me at cards! me at a qua- 
drille-table; pent in with fuzzing 
dowagers, gossiping old maids and 
yellow admirals; ‘’sdeath, my Lord 
Abberville, you must excuse me. 

L. Ass. Out on thee, unconformable 
being, thou art a traitor to society. 

Morr. Do you call that society ? 

L. Ass. Yes, but not my society; 
none such as you describe will be found 
here; my circle, Mr. Mortimer, is 
form’d by people of the first fashion and 
spirit in this country. 

Morr. Fashion and spirit! Yes, 
their country’s like to suffer by their 
fashion more than ’twill ever profit by 
their spirit. 


L. Ass. Come, come, your temper is 
too sour. 
Morr. And yours too sweet: a 


mawkish lump of manna; sugar in the 
mouth, but physic to the bowels. 

L. Ass. Mr. Mortimer, you was my 
father’s executor; I did not know your 
office extended any further. 

Morr. No; when I gave a clear 
estate into your hands, I clear’d myself 
of an unwelcome office: I was, indeed, 
your father’s executor; the gentlemen 
of fashion and spirit will be your lord- 
ship’s. 

F . Pooh! you’ve been black- 
ball’d at some paltry port-drinking club ; 
and set up for a man of wit and ridicule. 

Morr. Not I, believe me: your 
companions are too dull to laugh at, and 
too vicious to expose. — There stands a 
sample of your choice. 

Ass. Who, Doctor Druid? 
Where’s the harm in him? 

Mort. Where is the merit? — What 
one quality does that old piece of 
pedantry possess to fit him for the liberal 
office of travelling preceptor to a man of 
rank? You know, my Lord, I recom- 
mended you a friend as fit to form your 


What, on the wing so soon ! 


manners as your morals; but he was a 
restraint; and, in his stead, you took 
that Welchman, that buffoon, that 
antiquarian forsooth, who looks as if 
you had rak’d him out of the cinders of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

L. Ass. And so I did: but pr’ythee, 
Mortimer, don’t run away; I long to 
have you meet. 

Mort. You must excuse me. 

L. Ass. Nay, I must have you 
better friends. — Come hither, Doctor, 
hark’e — 

Mort. Another time: at present, 
I am in no humour to stay the discus- 
sion of a cockle-shell, or the dissection 
of a butterfly’s wing. [Exit] 


[Doctor Dru enters] 


Dr. Dru. Putterflies! putterflies 
in your teeth, Mr. Mortimer. What is 
the surly-poots prabbling about? Cot 
give her coot luck; will the man never 
leave off his flings, and his fleers, and 
his fegaries; packpiting his petters ? — 
Coot, my Lord, let me eall him back, and 
have a little tisputes and tisputations 
with him, d’ye see. 

L. Ass. Hang him, tedious rogue, 
let him go. 

Dr. Druip. Tedious! ay, in coot 
truth is he, as tedious as a Lapland 
winter, and as melancholy too; his 
erochets, and his humours damp all 
mirth and merriment, as a wet blanket 
does a fire: he is the very night-mare of 


society. 

L. App. Nay, he talks well some- 
times. 

Dr. Druip. Ay, ’tis pig sound, and 


little wit; like a loud pell, to a pad 
dinner. 

L. Ass. Patience, good Doctor, 
patience! another time you shall have 
your revenge; at present you must lay 
down your wrath, and take up your 
attention. 

Dr. Drurip. I’ve done, my Lord, I’ve 
done: laugh at my putterflies indeed ! 
if he was as pig and as pold as King 
Gryffyn, Doctor Druid wou’d make free 
to whisper an oord or two in his ear. 

L. Ass. Peace, cholerick King of 
the mountains, peace. 


Dr. Drurip. I’ve done, my Lord, I 
say I’ve done. 
Ass. If you have done, let me 


begin. You must know then, I expect 

my city madam from Fish-street Hill. 
Dr. Druip. Ay, ay, the rich pig- 

pellied fellow’s daughter, young Madam 
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Pridgemore, my Lady Apperville, that is 
to be, pless her, and save her, and make 
her a coot wife, say I. 

L. Ass. Pr’ythee, good Doctor, 
don’t put a man in mind of his mis- 
fortunes: TI tell you, she is coming here 
by appointment, with old Bridgemore 
and her mother; ’tis an execrable 
groupe, and as I mean to make all things 
as easy to me as I can, I’m going out to 
avoid being troubled with their imper- 
tinence. 

Dr. Druip. Going out, my Lord, 
with your house full of company? 

L. Ass. Oh! that’s no objection, 
none in the least; fashion reconciles all 
those scruples: to consult your own ease 
in all things is the very first article in the 
recipe for good breeding; when every 
man looks after himself, no one can 
complain of neglect ; but as these maxims 
may not be orthodox on the eastern side 
of Temple-bar, you must stand Gentle- 
man Usher in this spot; put your best 
face upon the matter, and marshal my 
citizens into the assembly room, with as 
much ceremony, as if they came up with 
an address from the whole company of 

Cordwainers. 
~ Dr. Druip. Out on it, you’ve some 
tevilish oomans in the wind, for when 
the tice are rattling above, there’s noth- 
ing but teath, or the tevil, cou’d keep you 
below. 

L. Ass. You’ve guest it; such a 
divine, delicious little devil, lurks in my 
heart; Glendower himself cou’d not 
exorcise her: JI am possest, and from 
the hour I saw her by surprize, I have 
been plotting methods how to meet her; 
a lucky opening offers, the mine is laid, 
and Bridgemore’s visit is the signal for 


springing it. ; 
Dr. Druip. Pridgemore’s! how so? 
L. Ass. Why, ’tis with him she 


lives; what else cou’d make it difficult, 
and what but difficulty, cou’d make me 
pursue it? They prudently enough 
wou’d have conceal’d her from me, for 
who ean think of any other, when Miss 
Aubrey is in sight ? — But hark! they’re 
come; I must escape — Now, love and 
fortune, stand my friends! [Exit] 

Dr. Drurp. Pless us, what hastes and 
hurries he is in, and all for some young 
hussey — Ah! he’ll never have a proper 
relish for the venerablé antique: I 
never shall bring down his mercury, to 
touch the proper freezing point, which 
that of a true virtuoso ought to stand at: 
sometimes indeed he will contemplate a 
beautiful statute, as if it was a ooman; 


TI never cou’d persuade him to look upon 
a beautiful ooman, as if she was a statue. 


[BripcEmMorE, Mrs. BripGemMorg, and 
Lucinpa] 


Brinvge. Doctor, I kiss your hands; 
I kiss your hands, good Doctor. — How 
these nobles live! Zooks, what a 
swinging chamber! 

Mrs. Brivaz. Why, Mr. Bridge- 
more, sure you think yourself in Leather- 
seller’s hall. 

_ Luc. Pray recollect yourself, Pappa; 
indeed this is not Fish-street Hill. 

Briver. I wish it was: I’d soon 
unhouse this trumpery: I’d soon fur- 
nish it with better goods: why this pro- 
fusion, child, will turn your brain. 

Mrs. Briper. Law, how you stand 
and stare at things; stopping in the hall 
to count the servants, gaping at the 
lustre there, as if you’d swallow it. — I 
suppose our daughter, when she’s a 
woman of quality, will behave as other 
women of quality do. — Lucinda, this is 
Doctor Druid, Lord Abberville’s travel- 
ling tutor, a gentleman of a very antient 
family in North Wales. 

Luc. So it should seem, if he’s the 
representative of it. 

Dr. Druip. Without flattery, Mrs. 
Bridgemore, Miss has very much the 
behaviours of an ooman of quality al- 
ready. 

Mrs. Bripvar. Come Sir, we'll join 
the company ; Lord Abberville will think 
us late. 

Dr. Druip. Yes, truly, he’s impa- 
tient for your coming, but you shall 
find him not at home. 

Mrs. Bripce. How; not at home? 


Luc. A mighty proof of his impa- 
tience, truly. 
Dr. Druip. Why, ’twas some plaguy 


business took him out, but we’ll dis- 
patch it out of hand, and wait upon you 
quickly. 

Briper. Well, business, business 
must be done. 

Mrs. Brinvce. I thought my Lord 
had been a man of fashion, not of busi- 
ness. 

Luc. And so he is; a man of the 
first fashion; you cannot have a fresher 
sample: the worst gallant in nature is 
your maccaroni; with the airs of a 
coquette you meet the manners of a 
clown: fear keeps him in some awe be- 
fore the men, but not one spark of passion 
has he at heart, to remind him of the 
ladies. 
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Mrs. Brings. Well, we must make 
our curtsies above stairs — our card was 
from Lady Caroline; I suppose she is 
not from home, as well as her brother. 

Dr. Druip. Who waits there? show 
the ladies up. 

Bripas. Ay, ay, go up, and show 
your cloaths; I'll chat with Dr. Druid 
here below. [Hxeunt Ladies] I love to 
talk with men that know the world ; they 
tell me, Sir, you’ve travelled it all over. 


Dr. Druip. Into apretty many parts 
of it. 
Bripes. Well, and what say you, 


Sir? you’re glad to be at home; nothing 
I warrant like old England. Ah! what’s 
France, and Spain, and Burgundy, and 
Flanders? no, old England for my 
money; ’tis worth all the world besides. 

Dr. Druip. Your pelly says asmuch; 
’twill fill the pot, but starve the prain; 
’tis full of corn, and sheep, and villages, 
and people: England, to the rest of the 
oorld, is like a flower-garden to a forest. 

Bripce. Well, but the people, Sir, 
what say you to the people? 

Dr. Druip. Nothing: I never med- 
dle with the human species; man, living 
man, is no object of my curiosity, nor 
ooman neither; at least, Mr. Pridge- 
more, till she shall be made a mummies 
of. 

Bripce. I understand you; you 
speak in the way of trade: money’s your 
object. 

Dr. Druip. Money and trade! I 
scorn ’em both; the beaten track of 
commerce I disdain to follow: I’ve 
traced the Oxus, and the Ton; traversed 
the Riphean Mountains, and pierced 
into the inmost Tesarts of Kalmue 
Tartary —follow trade indeed! no; 
I’ve followed the ravages of Kouli Chan 
with rapturous delight: there is the 
land of wonders; finely depopulated ; 
gloriously laid waste; fields without a 
hoof to tread ’em, fruits without a hand 
to gather ’em; with such a catalogue of 
pats, peetles, serpents, scorpions, cater- 
pillars, toads—oh! ’tis a recreating 
contemplation, to a philosophic mind! 

Brivge. Out on ’em, filthy vermin; 
I hope you left ’em where you found ’em. 

Dr. Druip. No, to my honour be it 
spoken, I have imported above fifty 
different sorts of mortal poisons into my 
native country. 

Bripver. Lackaday, there’s people 
enough at home can poison their native 
country. [Mrs. Bripcemore and Lv- 
cINDA enter] So, Ladies, have you 
finished your visit already? 


Mrs. Bripcze. We have made our 
curtsies and come away. 

Dr.Druip. Marry, the fates and the 
fortunes forbid that you should go, till 
my Lord comes back. 

Luc. Why not? if my Lord treats 
me already with the freedom of a hus- 
band, shouldn’t I begin to practise the 
indifference of a Wife? [Exit] 

Dr. Druip. Well, but the supper, 
Mr. Pridgemore; you a citizen, and leave 
the supper? 

Brivce. Your fifty mortal poisons 
have given me my supper: scorpions, 
and bats, and toads— come let’s be 


gone. [Exeunt] 
Dr. Druip. Wou’d they were in 
your pelly ! [Exit] 


An apartment in BRIDGEMORE’S house 


Miss Ausrey and TyrrReEL, and a Matp- 
SERVANT with lights 


Aue. How I am watch’d in this 
house you well know, Mr. Tyrrel; there- 
fore you must not stay: what you have 
done and suffer’d for my sake I never 
ean forget; and ’tis with joy I see you 
now, at last, surmount your difficulties 
by the recovery of Lord Courtland: 
may your life never be again exposed on 
my account! 

Tyr. I glory in protecting you; 
when he, or any other rake, repeats the 
like offence, I shall repeat the like cor- 
rection. I am now going to my uncle 
Mortimer, who does not know that I am 
in town. Life is not life without thee; 
never will I quit his feet, till I’ve 
obtain’d his voice for our alliance. 

Ava. Alas! What hope of that 
from Mr. Mortimer, whose rugged 
nature knows no happiness itself, nor 
feels complacency in that of others? 

Tyr. When you know Mr. Morti- 
mer you'll find how totally the world 
mistakes him. Farewel, my dear Au- 
gusta; back’d with thy virtuous wishes, 
how ean I fail to prosper? 

[He goes out, and she enters an 
inner apartment. The Matp- 
SERVANT immediately introduces 
Lorp ABBERVILLE] 

Serv. All’s safe; follow me, my 
Lord; she is in her bed-chamber. 

L. Ass. Where; where? 

_ Serv. There; where you see the 
light through the glass-door. If I 
thought you had any wicked designs in 
your head, I wou’dn’t have brought you 
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here for the world; I shou’d be murder’d 
if the family were to know it: for pity’s 
sake, my Lord, never betray me. 

Axss. Go, get you gone; never 
talk of treason, my thoughts are full of 


love. [The Marp-Servant goes out] 
First Pll secure the door: ’twill not 
be amiss to bar this retreat. [Locks the 


door, and advances to the glass-door] 
Ay, there she is ! — How pensive is that 
posture !— Musing on her condition; 
which, in truth, is melancholy enough: 
an humble cousin to a vulgar tyrant. — 
*Sdeath, she cannot chuse but jump at 
my proposals. — See, she weeps. — I’m 
glad on’t—Grief disposes to com- 
pliance—’Tis the very moment to 
assail her. 
[She comes to the door, with the 
candle in her hand; seeing LorpD 
ABBERVILLE, starts] 


Ave. Who’s there; who’s at the 
door? Ah! — 
L. Ass. Hush, hush; your screams 


will rouse the house. —’Tis I, Miss 
Aubrey — ’tis Lord Abberville. — Give 
me your hand. — Nay, be composed. — 
Let me set down the candle: you are 


_ safe. 

Aue. Safe, my Lord! Yes, I’m 
safe; but you are mistaken; Miss 
Bridgemore’s not at home; or, if she 
was, this is no place to meet her in. 

L. Ags. I’m glad of that; bless’d in 
Miss Aubrey’s company, I wish no 
interruption from Miss Bridgemore. 

Aug. I should be loath to think so; 
an avowal of baseness to one woman, 
should never be taken as flattery by 
another: in short, my Lord, I must 
intreat you to let the servants show you 
to some fitter apartment. Iam here in 
avery particular situation, and have the 
strongest reasons for what I request. 

Ass. I guess your reasons, but 
cannot admit them. I love you, 


Madam; let that declaration be my 
excuse. : 
Aue. Nay, now your frolick has the 


air of insult, and I insist upon your 


leaving me. 
[A rapping is heard at the door] 


Luc. [From without] Who’s within 
there? n } 
Ava. Hark, hark, Miss Bridgemore, 


as I live. — Come in. 
Come in! why you have lock’d 


is it lock’d? —for 
shame, for shame! thus am I sacrifie’d 
to your ungenerous designs :— she must 
come in. 


L. Ass. Stay, stay; she must not 
find me here; there’s one retreat: your 
chamber; lock me in there: I may still 
escape. 

Luc. [From without] What are you 
about, Miss Aubrey? Let me in. 

Ave. Where shall I turn myself? 
You’ve ruined all: if you’re discovered, 
I shall never gain belief. 

. Ass. Be advised then: we have 
only this chance left. 
[Goes to the bed-room door] 

Luc. Miss Aubrey, if you don’t let 
me in immediately, I shall call up my 
mamma; so pray unlock the door. 

uc. IscarceknowwhatIdo. [After 
locking Lorp ABBERVILLE in, opens the 
outward door] There, Madam, you’re 
obeyed. 

Luc. Why, surely, you affect extraor- 
dinary privacy. It seems you’ve had 
your Tyrrel in our absence. 


Aue. Yes, Mr. Tyrrel has been 
here. 

Luc. Humph! you’re in mighty 
spirits. 

Ave. No, Madam; my poor spirits 


suit my poor condition: you, I hope, 
are rich in every sense. 

Luc. She’s happy I can see, though 
she attempts to hide it: I can’t bear 
her. — Pray, Miss Aubrey, what are 
your designs — to ruin this young man? 

Aug. Madam! — 

Luc. Can you now in your heart 
suppose that Mortimer will let his 
nephew marry you? Depend upon’t 
(I tell you as your friend) as soon as that 
old cynic hears of it (which I have taken 
eare he shall) your hopes are crushed at 
once. 

Aug. When were they otherwise? 

Luc. I don’t know what to make of 
her — she seems confus’d — her eyes 
wander strangely: watching the bed- 
room door — what is it she looks at? 

Ava. Where are you going? 

Luc. Going! Nay, no where — 
she’s alarmed — Miss Aubrey, I have a 
foolish notion in my head, that Mr. 
Tyrrel’s in this house. 

Aug. No, on my word —shall I 
light you to your room? 

Luc. So ready!—No; your own 
will serve: I can adjust my head-dress 
at your glass — Hey-dey; all’s fast — 
you’ve locked the door — 

Aug. Have I, indeed? 

Luc. Yes, have you, Madam; and, 
if my suspicion’s true, your lover’s in 
it — open it. 

Aug. Ibeg to be excused. 
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Luc. Oh! are you caught at last? 
Admit me. ; 

AvGc. You cannot sure be serious — 


think I’ve the sanction of a guest. 

Luc. Ridiculous! I'll raise the 
house — let me come to the bell. 

Ave. Hold! hold! you don’t know 
what you do: for your own sake desist : 
to save your own confusion, more than 
mine, desist, and seek no farther. 

Luc. No, Madam; if I spare you, 
may the shame that waits for you fall on 
my head. 

Aue. At your own peril be it then! 
Look there. 

[Opens and discovers LorD ABBERVILLE| 

Luc. Astonishing! Lord Abber- 
ville! This is indeed extraordinary ; 
this, of all frolicks modern wit and gal- 
lantry have given birth to, is in the 
newest and the boldest stile. 

L. Ass. Upon my life, Miss Bridge- 
more, my visit has been entirely inno- 
cent. 

Luc. Oh, yes! I give you perfect 
eredit for your innocence; the hour, the 
place, your Lordship’s character, the 
Lady’s composure, all are innocence 
itself. Can’t you affect a little surprize, 
Ma’am, at finding a Gentleman in your 
bed-room, though you placed him there 
yourself? So excellent an actress might 
pretend a fit on the occasion: Oh, you 
have not half your part. 

L. Ass. Indeed, Miss Bridgemore, 
you look upon this in too serious a light. 

Luc. No, be assured: I’m charmed 
with your address; you are a perfect 
fashionable lover: so agreeable to invite 
us to your house, so well bred to be from 
home, and so considerate to visit poor 
Miss Aubrey in our absence: altogether, 
I am puzzled which to prefer, your wit, 
politeness, or your honour. 

Aue. Miss Bridgemore, ’tis in vain to 
urge my innocence to you; Heaven and 
my own heart acquit me; I must endure 
the censure of the world. 

Luc. O Madam, with Lord Abber- 
ville’s protection you may set that at 
nought: to him JI recommend you: 
your company in this house will not be 
very welcome. [Exit] 

L. Ass. [To her as she goes out] “Then, 
Madam, she shall come to mine; my 
house, my arms are open to receive her. 
Fear nothing, set her at defiance; resign 
yourself to my protection; you shall 
face your tyrant, out-face her, shine 
above her, put her down in splendor as 
in beauty; be no more the servile thing 
her cruelty has made you; but be the 


life, the leader of each public pleasure, 
the envy of all womankind, the mistress 
of my happiness — 

Ava. And murderer of my own. 
No, no, my Lord, I’ll perish first: the 
last surviving orphan of a noble house, 
T’'ll not disgrace it: from these mean, 
unfeeling people, who to the bounty of 
my ancestors owe all they have, I shail 
expect no mercy; but you, whom even 
pride might teach some virtue, you to 
tempt me, you with unmanly cunning to 
seduce distress yourself created, sinks 
you deeper in contempt than Heaven 
sinks me in poverty and shame. [Ezit] 

L. Ass. A very unpromising cam- 
paign truly: one lady lost, and the other 
in no way of being gained. Well, Pll 
return to my company; there is this 
merit however in gaming, that it makes 
all losses appear trivial but its own. 


ENp oF THE First Act 


ACT II 
A Library in Mortimir’s House 


Mortimer alone 


Morr. So!so! another day; another 
twelve hours round of folly and ex- 
travagance: ’pshaw! I’m sick on’t. 
What is it our men of genius are about? 
Jarring and jangling with each other, 
while a vast army of vices over-runs the 
whole country at discretion. [Jarvis 
enters] Now, Jarvis, what’s your news? 

Jar. My morning budget, Sir; a 
breakfast of good deeds; the offerings of 
a full heart and the return of an empty 
purse. There, Sir, I’ve done your 
errand; and wish hereafter you could 
find another agent for your charities. 

Mort. Why so, Charles? 

Jar. Because the task grows heavy; 
besides, I’m old and foolish, and the 
sight is too affecting. 

Mor. Why doesn’t do like me then? 
Sheath a soft heart in a rough ease, 
twill wear the longer; fineer thyself, 
good Jarvis, as thy master does, and 
keep a marble outside to the wold. 
Who dreams that I am the lewd fool of 
pity, and thou my pandar, Jarvis, my 
provider? You found out the poor 
fellow then, the half-pay officer I met 
last Sunday — 

Jar. With difficulty; for he ob- 
truded not his sorrows on the world, 
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but in despair had crept into a corner, 
and, with his wretched family about 
him, was patiently expiring. 

Morr. Pr’ythee no more on’t: you 
sav’d him; you reliev’d him; no matter 
how; you made a fellow creature happy, 
that’s enough. 


Jar. I did, Sir; but his story’s so 
affecting — 
Morr. Keep it to thyself, old man, 


then; why must my heart be wrung? 
I too am one of Nature’s spoilt children, 
and hav’n’t yet left off the tricks of the 
nursery. 


[SERVANT enters] 


Serv. Sir, Mr. Tyrrel’s come to 
town, and begs to see you. 

Morr. Let him come in. [Tyrren 
enters] So, nephew, what bring’s you to 
town? I thought you was a prisoner in 
the country. 

Tyr. I was; but now Lord Court- 
land has obtained his liberty, no reason 
holds why I should not recover mine. 

Mort. Well, Sir, how have you 
fill’d up your time? In practising fresh 
thrusts, or repenting of that which is 

_past? You’ve drawn your sword to 
satisfy one man, now think of satisfying 
the rest of mankind. 

Tyr. You know my story, Sir; I 
drew my sword in the defence of in- 
nocence: to punish and repel the liber- 
tine attempts of an ennobled ruffian; 
every man of honour would have done 
the same. 

Mort. Yes, honour: you young 
men are subtle arguers; the cloak of 
honour covers all your faults, as that of 
passion all your follies. 

Tyr. Honour is what mankind have 
made it: and as we hold our lives upon 
these terms, with our lives it behooves us 
to defend them. 

Morr. You have made it reason 
then it seems; make it religion too, and 
put it out of fashion with the world at 
once: of this be sure, I had sooner cast 
my guineas in the sea, than give ’em to 
a duellist. But come, Frank, you are 
one from prejudice, not principle; 
therefore we'll talk no more on’t. 
Where are you lodged? 

Tyr. At the hotel hard by. 

Morr. Then move your baggage 
hither, and keep house with me; you 
and I, nephew, have such opposite pur- 
suits that we can never justle; besides, 
they tell me you’re in love; ’twill make 
a good companion of you; you shall 
rail at one sex, while I’m employed with 


tother, and thus we may both gratify 
our spleen at once. 

Tyr. O, Sir, unless you can consent 
to hear the praises of my lovely girl, 
from hour to hour, in endless repetition, 
never suffer me within your doors. 

Morr. Thy girl, Frank, is every 
thing but rich, and that’s a main blank 
in the catalogue of a Lady’s perfections. 

Tyr. Fill it up then, dear Uncle; a 
word of yours will do it. 

Mort. True, boy, a word will do it; 
but ’tis a long word, ’tis a lasting one; 
it should be, therefore, a deliberate one: 
but let me see your girl; I’m a sour 
fellow; so the world thinks of me; but 
it is against the proud, the rich I war: 
poverty may be a misfortune to Miss 
Aubrey ; it would be hard to make it an 
objection. 

Tyr. How generous is that senti- 
ment! — Let me have your consent for 
my endeavours at obtaining hers, and I 
shall be most happy. 

Mort. About it then; my part is 
soon made ready; yours is the task: 
you are to find out happiness in mar- 
riage; I’m only to provide you with a 
fortune. [Hait Tyr.] Well, Frank, I 
suspected thou hadst more courage than 
wit, when I heard of thy engaging in a 
duel; now thou art for encount’ring a 
wife, I am convine’d of it. A wife! 
’sdeath, sure some planetary madness 
reigns amongst our wives; the dogs- 
star never sets, and the moon’s horns 
are fallen on our heads. 


[Cotin Macteop enters] 


Coun. The gude time o’day to you, 
gude Maister Mortimer. 

Mort. Well, Colin, what’s the news 
at your house? 

Coun. Nay, no great spell of news, 
gude faith; aw things with us gang on 
after the auld sort. I’m weary of my 
life amongst ’em; the murrain take ’em 
all, like a family of free-booters, Maister 
Mortimer; an I speak a word to ’em, 
or preach up a little needful ceconomy, 
hoot! the whole clan is up in arms. 
may speak it in your ear, an’ the de’el 
himsell was to turn house-keeper, he 
cou’d na’ pitch upon a fitter set; fellows 
of all trades, countries and occupations ; 
a ragamuffin crew; the very refuse of 
the mob, that canna’ count past twa 
generations without a gibbet in their 
*scutcheon. j : 

Mort. Ay, Colin, things are mis- 
erably chang’d since your old master 
died. 
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Coun. Ah, Maister Mortimer, it 
makes my heart drop blude to think 
how much gude counsel I ha’ cast away 
upon my Laird; ifaith I hanna’ stinted 
him o’that; I gee’d him rules and 
maxims of gude husbandry in plenty; 
pe aw in vain; the dice ha’ deafen’d 

m. 

Mor. Yes, and destroy’d; his head, 
heart, happiness are gone to ruin; the 
least a gamester loses, is his money. 

Coutn. Ecod and that’s no trifle in 
his case: last night’s performances 
made no small hole in that. 

Morr. Whence learn you that? 

Coun. From little Napthali of St. 
Mary Axe: when a man borrows money 
of a Jew, ’tis a presumption no Christian 
ean be found to lend him any. 
Is your Lord driven to such 


Mort. 
wretched shifts? 
Coun. Hoot! know you not that 


every losing gamester has his Jew? He 
is your only doctor in a desperate case ; 
when the regulars have brought you to 
Death’s door, the quack is invited to 
usher you in. 

Morr. Your Jew, Colin, in the 
present case, favours more of the lawyer 
than the doctor; for I take it he makes 
you sign and seal as long as you have 
effects. 

Coun. You’ve hit the nail o’ the 
hede; my Laird will sign to any thing; 
there’s bonds, and blanks, and bar- 
gains, and promisary notes, and a 
damn’d sight of rogueries, depend on’t. 
Eeod he had a bundle for his breakfast, 
as big as little Napthali cou’d carry; I 
wou’d it had braken his bock; and yet 
he is na’ half the knave of yon fat fellow 
upon Fish-street Hill. 


Morr. Bridgemore, you mean. 

Coun. Ay, ay, he’s at the bottom of 
the plot; this little Hebrew’s only his 
jackall. 

Morr. I comprehend you; Bridge- 


more, under cover of this Jew, has been 
playing the usurer with Lord Abber- 
ville, and means to pay his daughter’s 


portion in parchment; this must be 
prevented. 
Couin. You may spare your pains 


for that; the match is off. 


Morr. Hey-day, friend Colin, what 
has put off that? 
Corin. Troth, Maister Mortimer, I 


canna’ satisfy you on that hede; but 
yesternight the job was done; me- 
thought the business never had a kindly 
aspect from the first. 

Mort. Well, as my Lord has got rid 


of Miss,-I think he may very well spare 
her fortune. 

Coun. Odzooks, but that’s no rea- 
son he shou’d lose his own. 

Morr. That, Colin, may be past my 
power to hinder; yet even that shall 
be attempted: find out the Jew that 
Bridgemore has employ’d, and bring 
him hither, if you can. 

Coun. Let me alone for that; there 
never was a Jew since Samson’s time : 
that Colin cou’d na’ deal with; an’ he 
hangs bock, and will na’ follow kindly, 
troth, I’ll lug him to you by the ears; 
ay, will I, and his Maister the fat fellow 
into the bargain. 

Mort. No, no, leave me to deal with 
Bridgemore; I'll scare away that cor- 
morant; if the son of my noble friend 
will be undone, it never shall be said he 
fell without an effort on my part to save 
him. [Exit] 

Couin.. By Heaven, you speak that 
like a noble Gentleman. Ah, Maister 
Mortimer, in England, he that wants 
money, wants every thing; in Scotland 
now, few have it, but every one can do 
without it. [Exit Coin] 


An Apartment in BripGEMoRE’s House 
BrRIDGEMORE and Dr. Druip 


Bripge. But what is all this to me, 
Doctor? while I have a good house over 
my head, what care I if the Pyramids of 
Egypt were sunk into the earth? Lon- 
don, thank Heaven, will serve my turn. 

Dr. Druip. Ay, ay, look ye, I never 
said it wasn’t coot enough for them that 
live in it. 

_Briper. Good enough! why what is 
like it? where can you live so well? 

_Dr. Druip. No where, coot truth, 
tis all cooks shops and _ putchers 
shambles; your very streets have 
savoury names; your Poultry, your 
Pye-corner, and Pudding-lane, your 
Bacon-alley, and Fish-street Hill here; 
0’ my oord, the Map of London would 
furnish out an admirable pill of fare for 
a Lord-Mayor’s dinner. 

Briver. Well, Doctor, I’m eon- 
tented with Fish-street Hill; you may 
go seek for lodgings yonder in the ruins 
of Palmyra. 

Dr. Drurp. Ruins indeed! what are 
all your new buildings, up and down 
yonder, but ruins? Improve your town 
a little further, and you’ll drive every 
man of sense out of it; pless us, and 
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save us, bye and bye not a monument 


of antiquity will be left standing from ™ 


London-stone to Westminster-hall. 

Brives. And if the Commissioners of 
paving would mend the streets with one, 
and present t’other as a nuisance, bone 
setters and lawyers would be the only 
people to complain. 

Dr. Druip. Down with ’em then at 
once, down with every thing noble and 
venerable and antient amongst you; 
turn the Tower of London into a Pan- 
theon, make a new Adelphi of the 
Savoy, and bid adieu to all ages but 
your own; you will then be no more in 
the way of deriving dignity from your 
progenitors, than you are of transmitting 
it to your posterity. 

Bripee. Well, Doctor, well, leave 
me my opinion and keep your own; 
you’ve a veneration for rust and cob- 
webs, I am for brushing them off where- 
ever I meet them; we are for furnishing 
our shops and warehouses with good 
profitable commodities; you are for 
storing ’em with all the monsters of the 
creation: I much doubt if we cou’d 
serve you with a dried rattlesnake, or a 
_ stuft alligator, in all the purlieus of Fish- 

street Hill. 

Dr. Dru. A stuft alligator! a 
stuft alderman wou’d be sooner had. 

Brivce. May be so, and let me tell 
you an antiquarian is as much to seek in 
the city of London, as an alderman 
wou’d be in the ruins of Herculaneum : 
every man after his own way, that’s my 
maxim: you are for the paltry ore; I 
am for the pure gold; I dare be sworn 
now, you are as much at home amongst 
the snakes and serpents at Don Saltero’s 
as I am with the Jews and jobbers at 
Jonathan’s. : 

Dr. Druip. Coot truth, Mr. Pridge- 
more, ’tis hard to say which collection is 
the most harmless of the two. 


[Mrs. BripGeMore enters] 


Mrs. Bripce. I’m out of patience 
with you, Mr. Bridgemore, to see you 
stir no brisker in this business; with 
such a storm about your ears, you stand 
as idle as a Dutch sailor in a trade wind. 

Bripes. Truly, love, till you come 
in, I heard nothing of the storm. 

Mrs. Briver. Recollect the mis- 
adventure of last night, the wickedness 
of that strumpet you have harboured in 
your house; that viper, which wou’d 
never have had strength to sting, hadn’t 
you warm’d it in your bosom. 


‘Dr. Druip. Faith and truth now, 
I havn’t heard better reasoning from an 
ooman this many a day; you shall know 
Mr. Pridgemore, the viperous species 
love warmth; their sting, look ye, is 
then more venomous; but draw their 
teeth, and they are harmless reptiles; 
the conjurors in Persia play a thousand 
fancies and fagaries with ’em. 

Brivez. ButI’mno Persian, Doctor. 

_Mrs. Brivcz. No, nor conjuror 
either; you wou’d not else have been 
the dupe thus of a paltry girl. 

Dr. Druip. A girl, indeed! why all 
the European world are made the dupes 
of girls; the Asiatics are more wise; 
saving your presence now, I’ve seen a 
Turkish Pacha or a Tartar Chan rule 
three score, ay, three hundred wives, 
with infinite more ease and quiet than 
you can manage one. 

RS. Brrpge. Manage your butter- 
flies, your bats and beetles, and leave 
the government of wives to those who 
have ’em: we stand on British ground 
as well as our husbands; Magna Charta 
is big enough for us both; our bill of 
divorce is a full match for their bill of 
rights at any time: we have our Com- 
mons, Doctor, as well as the men, and 
I believe our privileges are as well 
manag’d here at St. Paul’s, as theirs are 
yonder at St. Stephen’s. 

Dr. Druip. Your privileges, Mrs. 
Pridgemore, are not to be disputed by 
any in this company; and if Miss is as 
well instructed in hers, I wish my Lord 
Abberville joy of his release; that’s all. 

[Exit] 
[LucrinDA enters] 


Mrs. Bripvce. What did the fellow 
say? who sent that old mummy hither? 

Brivcse. He came upon a qualifying 
message from Lord Abberville, as I 
believe; but ’tis such an extravagant 
old blade, he got amongst the pyramids 
of Egypt, before he could well bring it 
out. 

Mrs. Bripce. I wou’d he was there, 
and his pupil with him: don’t you see 
what a condition our poor girl is thrown 
into? 

Luc. lintoacondition! No; they 
shall never have to say they threw me 
into a condition: I may be angry, but 
I scorn to own I’m disappointed. 

Brivee. That’s right, child, sure 
there are more men in the world, besides 
Lord Abberville. q 

Luc. Law, papa! your ideas are so 
gross, as if I car’d for any of the sex, if 
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he hadn’t singled her out from all women 
kind; but it was ever thus; she’s born 
to be my evil genius; sure the men are 
mad — Tyrrel, Lord Abberville — one 
touch’d my heart, the other wounds my 
pride. ' 

Brivaz. Why, ay, there is a fine 
estate, a noble title, great connections, 
powerful interest. 

Luc. Revenge is worth them all; 
drive her but out of doors, and marry 
me to a convent. 

Bripaze. But let us keep some shew 
of justice; this may be all a frolic of 
Lord Abberville’s; the girl, perhaps, is 
innocent. 


Luc. How ean that be, when I am 
miserable ? 
Mrs. Briper. Come, she’s been 


suffer’d in your house too long; had I 
been mistress, she shou’d have quitted it 
last night upon the instant: wou’d she 
had never enterd it. 

Brivee. There you make a bad wish, 
Mrs. Bridgemore; she has proved the 
best feather in my wing; but call her 
down; go, daughter, and call her down. 

Luc. I'll send her to you; nothing 
shall prevail with me to speak to her, or 
look upon the odious creature more. 

[Exit] 

Mrs. Bripae. What is it you are 
always hinting at about this girl? she’s 
the best feather in your wing. Explain 
yourself. 

Bripves. I[ can’t; you must excuse 
me ’tis better you shou’d never know 
t . 


Mrs. Brinvez. Why, where’s the 
fear? what can you have to dread from 
a destitute girl, without father, and 
without friend ? 

Bripgs. But is she really without 
father? was I once well assured of that 
— But hush! my daughter’s here — 
Well, where’s Miss Aubrey ? 


[Lucinpa enters, followed by a Matp 
SERVANT] 


Luc. The bird is flown. 

Brings. Hey-day, gone off! 
_Mrs. Bripez. That’s flat convic- 
tion. 

Bripes. What have you there? a 
letter ? 

Luc. She found it on her table. 


Brives. Read it, Lucy. 

Luc. I beg to be excused, Sir; I 
don’t chuse to touch her nasty scrawl. 

Brives. Well then, let’s see; I'll 
read it myself. 


[Reads] 


“Sir, Since neither Lord Abberville’s 
“testimony, nor my most solemn 
‘protestations can prevail with you to 
“believe me innocent, I prevent Miss 
‘‘Bridgemore’s threaten’d dismission by 
‘withdrawing myself for ever from your 
‘family: how the world will receive a 
“destitute defenceless orphan I am now 
‘to prove; I enter on my trial without 
‘‘any armour but my innocence; which, 
‘though insufficient to secure to me the 
“continuance of your confidence, will, 
“by the favour of Providence, serve, I 
‘hope, to support me under the loss of it. 

“Augusta Aubrey.’’ 


So! she’s elop’d. — 

Mrs. Bripas. Ay, this is lucky; 
there’s an end of her: this makes it her 
own act and deed; give me the letter, 
go, you need not wait. [Zo theSmRvANT] 


Serv. Madam! 

Luc. Don’t you hear? leave the 
room. 

Serv. Pray don’t be angry; I beg to 


speak a word to you. 

Luc. Go, go, another time; 
busy. 

Serv. I’ve done a wicked thing, and 
if I don’t discharge my heart, ’twill 
break, it is so full. 


I’m 


Mrs. Bripce. What have you done? 
speak out. 
Serv. Why I have been the means 


of ruining an innocent person, for such 
Miss Aubrey is. 

Briper. How so? goon. 

Serv. ’Twas I that brought Lord 
Abberville last night into her chamber, 
unknown to her; I thought it was a 
little frolick to surprise her; but when 
I heard her scream, I was alarmed and 
ran and listened at the door. 

Luc. Well, and what then? 

Serv. Why then I heard her chide 
him, and desire him to be gone; yes, 
and but just before you came up stairs, 
I heard the poor young Lady reproach 
him bitterly for his baseness in making 
love to her, when he was engaged to you, 
Madam: indeed, she is as innocent as 
the babe unborn. 

Luc. Go your way for a simpleton, 
and say no more about the matter. 

Serv. To be sure I was a simpleton 
to do as I did; but I shou’d never sur- 
vive it, if any mischief was to follow. 

[Exit] 

Bripep. What's to be done now? 

Mrs. Briper. What’s to be done? 
why let her take her course; guilty or 
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not, what matters it, if every man who 
offers for your daughter, is to turn aside 
and follow after her? 

Luc. True, where’s the woman who 
can pardon that? indeed, had she been 
really criminal, I cou’d have endur’d her 
better, for then I had had one qualifi- 
cation, which she had wanted; now she 
piques me every way. 


[A SmRvantT enters and speaks] 


Serv. Lord Abberville, Madam, de- 
sires to be admitted to say a word to you. 
Luc. Who? Lord Abberville? 
Mrs. Bripvce. Oh, by all means 
admit him; now, Lucy, show yourself a 
woman of spirit; receive him, meet his 
insulting visit with becoming contempt: 
Come, Mr. Bridgemore, let us leave 
them to themselves. 
[Ezeunt Mr. and Mrs. BrinGe- 
MORE] 


Luc. Ahem, now, pride, support me! 


[Lorp ABBERVILLE enters to her] 


L. Ass. Miss Bridgemore, your 
most obedient; I come, Madam, on a 
penitential errand, to apologize to you 
-and Miss Aubrey for the ridiculous 
situation in which I was surprised last 


night. 
Luc. Cool, easy villain! [Aside] 
L. Ass. I dare say you laugh’d most 


heartily after I was gone. 

Luc. Most incontinently-incompa- 
rable assurance! [Aside] 

L. Ass. Well, I forgive you; ’twas 
ridiculous enough; a foolish frolick, but 
absolutely harmless, be assur’d: I’m 
glad to find you no longer serious about 
it — But where’s Miss Aubrey, pray? 

Luc. You’ll find her probably at 
your own door, she’s gone from hence. 


[SzRVANT enters and speaks] 


Serv. Mr. Tyrrel, Madam. 

Luc. Show him in, pray — My 
Lord, you’ve no objection? 

L. Ass. None in life; I know him 
intimately; but if you please, I’ll take 
my leave; you may have business — 
Curse on’t, he is the Lady’s lover. 

[Aside] 

Luc. Nay, I insist upon your stay- 
ing — Now malice stand my friend ! — 
Good morning to you, Sir, you’re wel- 
come to town. 


[TYRREL enters] 


Tyr. I thank you —I am wrong I 
believe; your servant should not have 


shewn me in here: ’tis with Miss Aubrey 
I request to speak. 

Luc. Lord Abberville, you can di- 
rect Mr. Tyrrel to Miss Aubrey: she 
has left this family, Sir. 

Tyr. Madam — My Lord —I beg 
to know —I don’t understand — 

L. Ass. Nor I, upon my soul: was 
ever any thing so malicious? [Aside] 

Luc. My Lord, why don’t you 
speak? Mr. Tyrrel may have partic- 
ular business with Miss Aubrey. 

L. Ass. Why do you refer to me? 
How shou’d I know any thing of Miss 
Aubrey ? 

Luc. Nay, I ask pardon; perhaps 
Mr. Tyrrel’s was a mere visit of com- 


pliment. 

Tyr. Excuse me, Madam; I con- 
co it was an errand of the most serious 
sort. 

Luc. Then it’s cruel not to tell him 
where you’ve plac’d her. 

Tyr. Plac’d her! 

Ass. Ay, plac’d her indeed? 


For Heaven’s sake, what are you about? 

Luc. Nay, I have done, my Lord; 
but after last night’s fatal discovery, I 
conceived you wou’d no longer affect 
any privacy as to your situation with 
Miss Aubrey. 

Tyr. What did you discover last 
night, Madam, tell me; have an 
interest in the question. 

Luc. I’m sorry for’t, for then you’ll 
not be pleas’d to hear that she admits 
Lord Abberville, by night, into her bed- 
room; locks him up in it, and on de- 
tection the next morning, openly avows 
her guilt, by eloping to her gallant. 

Tyr. What do I hear? My Lord, 
my Lord, if this is true — 

L. Ass. What then? what if it is? 
must I account to you? who makes you 
my inquisitor? 

Tyr. Justice, humanity, and that 
controul which virtue gives me over it’s 
if more you wou’d, with 


ruin’d; now you'll not dispute my 
right. ae: 
L. Ass. Thisis no place to urge your 


Tyr. Ill wait upon you there. 
[Exit TyRREL] 
L. Ass. Do so—your servant — 


Miss Bridgemore, I am infinitely your 
debtor for this agreeable visit; I leave 
you to the enjoyment of your many 
amiable virtues, and the pleasing con- 
templation of what may probably ensue 
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from the interview you have provided 
for me with Mr. Tyrrel. [Exit] 

Luc. Ha, ha, ha! I must be less or 
more than woman, if I did not relish this 
retaliation. 


Enp or THE Seconp Act 


ACT III 


The Street, with a distant View of a 
Square 


Coun alone 


Coun. Ah, Colin, thou’rt a prodigal ; 
a thriftless loon thou’st been, that cou’d 
na’ keep a little pelf to thysall when thou 
had’st got it; now thou may’st gang in 
this poor geer to thy live’s end, and 
worse too for aught I can tell; “faith, 
mon, ’twas a smeart little bysack of 
money thou hadst scrap’d together, an 
the best part of it had na’ been last 
amongst thy kinsfolk, in the Isles of 
Skey and Mull; muckle gude may it do 
the weams of them that ha’ it! There 
was Jamie MacGregor and Sawney Mac- 
Nab, and the twa braw lads of Kinrud- 
din, with old Charley MacDougall, my 
mother’s first husband’s second cousin : 
by my sol I cou’d na’ see such near 
relations, and gentlemen of sich auncient 
families gang upon bare feet, while I 
rode a horseback: I had been na true 
Scot, an I cou’d na’ ge’en a countryman 
a gude laft upon occasion. 

[As he ts going out, Miss AUBREY enters] 

Ave. That house is Mr. Mortimer’s; 
and yet I can’t resolve to go to it: to 
appeal to Tyrrel is a dangerous step; 
it plunges him again in my unprosperous 
concerns, and puts his life a second time 
in danger; still, still I know not how 
to let him think me guilty: wretched, 
ay creature that I am, what shall 

0? 
[As she is going out, CoLIn advances] 

Coun. Haud a bit, lassie, you that 
are bewailing; what’s your malady? 

Ave. Sir! Did you speak to me? 

Coun. Troth, did I; I were loth to 
let affliction pass beside me and not ask 
it what it ail’d. 

Ava. Do you know me then? 

Corin. What need have I to know 
you? An you can put me in the way to 
help you, isn’t that enough? 

_Aua. I thank you: if I have your 
pity, that is all my case admits of. 


Coun. Wha’ ean tell that? I may 
be better than I seem: as sorry a figure 
as I cut, I have as gude blude in my 
veins, and as free of it too, as any Breton 
in the londe; troth, an you be of my 
country, Madam, you may have heard 
as much. 

Ava. Ido not question it; but Iam 
not of Scotland. 

Coun. Well, well, an’ if you had, the 
de’il a bit the worse shou’d I ha’ lik’d 
you for it; but it was not your lot; we 
did na’ make oursalls; Paradise itsal 
wou’d na’ hald all mankind, nor Scot- 
land neither; and let me tell you there’s 
na’ braver or more auncient people 
underneath Heaven’s canopy; no, nor 
a nation of the terrestrial globe wha’ 
have more love and charity for one an- 
other. 

Ava. Well, Sir, you seem to wish to 
do me service: I’ve a letter here; I 
cannot well deliver it myself; if you are 
of this neighbourhood, perhaps you 
know the house of Mr. Mortimer. 

Coun. Hoot! hoot! I ken him 
well; I came fra’ thence but now. 

Ava. Will you take charge of this, 
and give it as directed? The Gentle- 
man will be found at Mr. Mortimer’s. 

Couin. To Francis Tyrrel, Esquire 
—Ah! an ’tis thereabouts you point, 
gadzooks, your labour’s lost; you may 
ev’n wear the willow as they say, for by 
my troth he’ll play the loon wi’ you. 

Ava. Is that his character? 

Corin. No; but he canna’ well be 
true to twa at the same time. 

Ava. His heart’s engag’d, it seems: 
what is the Lady’s name? 

Couin. Woe worth her name! I 
canna’ recollect it now; an it had been 
a Scottish name, I shou’d na let it slip 
so; but I’ve no mighty memory for your 
English callings; they do na dwell upon 
my tongue: out on’t! ’tis with a grete 
fat lubber yonder in the city that she 
dwells; a fellow with a paunch below 
his gullet, like the poke of a pelican; and 
now I eall to mind, ’tis Aubrey is her 
name; ay, ay, ’tis Aubrey; she’s the 
happy woman. 

Ava. Is she the happy woman? 
Well, Sir, if you'll deliver that letter 
into Mr. Tyrrel’s hands; there is no 
treason in it against Miss Aubrey; she 
herself is privy to the contents. 

Coutn. You need na’ doubt but I 
shall honde it to him; I were a sorry 
child an I cou’d grudge you that: where 
shall I bring his answer? 

Ava. It requires none. 
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Coun. But an he craves to know 
your house, where mun I say you dwell? 

Ava. I have no house, no home, no 
father, friend, or refuge, in this world; 
nor do I at this moment, fainting as I 
am with affliction and fatigue, know 
where to find a hospitable door. 

Cotin. Come with me then, and I 
will show you one; ah! woe is me, we 
hanna’ all cold hearts, that occupy cold 
climates: I were a graceless loon in- 
deed, when Providence ha’ done so 
much for me, an’ I cou’d not pay bock 
a little to a fellow creature. 

Ava. 
but that sentiment perswades me I may 
trust you; know, in this wretched per- 
son, you behold her whom you think the 
envied, the belov’d Miss Aubrey. — 

Courn. Miss Aubrey! you Miss 
Aubrey! His presence be about us! 
And has that grete fat fellow in the city 
turn’d his bock upon you? Out on 
him, ugly hound, his stomach be his 
grave! I cou’d find in my heart to 
stick my dirk into his weam. 

Aue. Have patience; ‘tis not he; 
Lord Abberville’s the source of my mis- 
fortunes. 

Coun. Ah, woe the while the more’s 
his shame, I’d rather hear that he were 
dead. 

Ava. Do not mistake affliction for 
disgrace; I’m innocent. ; 

Coun. I see it in your face: wou’d 
I cou’d say as much of him. 

Ava. You know him then. 

Coun. Ay, and his father afore 
him: Colin Macleod’s my name. 

Avg. Colin Macleod! 

Coun. What do you start at? 
Troth, there’s no shame upon’t; ’tis 
nought a bit the worse for my wear; 
honesty was aw my patrimony, and by 
my sol I hanna spent it: I serve Lord 
Abberville, but not his vices. 

Ava. I readily believe you; and to 
convince you of it, put me, I beseech 
you, into some present shelter, till the 
labour of my hands can keep me, and 
hold me up but for a breathing space, 
till I ean rally my exhausted spirits and 
learn to struggle with the world. 

Coun. Ay, will I by my sol, so 
Heaven gives life, and woe betide the 
child that does you wrong! I be na 
smuthly spoken, but you shall find me 
true. — And look, the first door that I 
east my ey’n upon, I ken the name of 
Macintosh; troth, ’tis a gudely omen 
and prognostic: the Macintoshes and 
Macleods are aw of the same blood 


Who you may be I know not, 


fra’ long antiquity : had we search’d the 
town we cou’d na’ find a_ better. 
[Knocks at the door] Odzooks, fear noth- 
ing, damsel, an she be a true Macintosh, 
you need na’ doubt a welcome. [Mrs. 
Macintosu comes to the door] Gude 
day to you, Madam, is your name 
Macintosh, pray you? 


Mrs. Mac. It is; what are your 
commands? 
Coun. Nay, hau’d a bit, gude child, 


we command nought; but being, d’ye 
see, a Scottish kinsman of yours, Colin 
Macleod by name, I crave a lodgment in 
your house for this poor lassie. — Gude 
troth you need na squant at her so 
closely ; there’s nought to be suspected ; 
and tho’ she may na’ boast so long a 
pedigree as you and I do, yet for an 
English family, she’s of no despicable 
house; and as for reputation, gude faith, 
lamb is not more innocent: respect- 
ing mine own sall I will na’ vaunt, but 
an’ you’ve any doubts, you need na’ 
gang a mighty length to satisfy ’em; 
I’m no impostor. 

Mrs. Mac. I see enough to satisfy 
me; she is a perfect beauty : — pray, 
young Lady, walk in; pray walk up 
stairs, you are heartily welcome; lack- 
aday, you seem piteously fatigu’d. 


Ave. Indeed I want repose. 

Coun. Rest you awhile; I’ll deliver 
your letter and call on you anon. 

Ave. I thank you. 

[Enters the house] 
Mrs. Mac. Heavens, what a lovely 
irl ! 

os Coin. Haud you a bit, you’ve done 


this kindly, cousin Macintosh, but were 
na’ come a begging, d’ye see; here, take 
this money in your honde and let her 
want for nought. 


Mrs. Mac. You may depend upon 
my care. 
Coun. Ay, ay, I ken’d you for a 


Macintosh at once; I am na’ apt to be 
mistaken in any of your clan; and ’tisa 
comely presence that you have; troth 
tis the case with aw of you; the Mac- 
intoshes are a very personable people. 
[EH zit] 
Mrs. Mac. Another of my Scottish 
cousins — Oh, this new name of mine is 
a most thriving invention; a rare device 
to hook in customers; when I was plain 
Nan Rawlins of St. Martin’s parish, 
searce a yard of ferret cou’d I sell to club 
a prentice’s hair on a Sunday morning ; 
now there’s not a Knight of the Thistle 
that does not wear my green paduasoy 
across his shoulder, nor a Mac passes my 
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shop who does not buy snuff and black 
ribband of his kinswoman; of such con- 
sequence is it to have a good name in 
this world. [Exit] 


A room in Lorp ABBERVILLE’S house 


[Lorp ABBERVILLE enters, followed by 
several SERVANTS] 


L. Ass. You are a most unreason- 
able set of gentry truly; I have but one 
Scotchman in my family, and you are 
every one of you, cook, valet, butler, up 
in arms to drive him out of it. 

La Jev. And with reason, my Lord; 
Monsieur Colin is a grand financier; 
but he has a little of what we call la 
maladie du pays; he is too cecono- 
mique; it is not for the credit of mi Lord 
Anglois to be too ceconomique. 

L. Ass. I think, La Jeunesse, I have 
been at some pains to put that out of 
dispute; but get you gone all together 
and send the fellow to me; I begin to 
be as tir’d of him as you are — [Exeunt 
SeRVANTs] — His honesty is my re- 
proach; these rascals flatter while they 
rob me: it angers me that one, who has 
no stake, no interest in my fortune, 
should husband it more frugally than I 
who am the owner and the sufferer: in 
short, he is the glass in which I see my- 
self, and the reflection tortures me; my 
vices have deform’d me; gaming has 
made a monster of me. 


[La JEUNESSE re-enters] 
L. Ass. Well, is the savage coming? 


La jeu. He is only turning his 
cravat, my Lord, and will be here 


immediately. 
L. Ass. Leave me. [H#zit La Juv. 
Coun enters] Come hither, Colin; 


what is this I hear of you? 

Courn. Saving your presence I 
shou’d guess a pratty many lies; ’twill 
mostly be the case when companions in 
office give characters one of another. 

L. Ass. But what is he, whom no- 
body speaks well of? You are given up 
on all hands. 

Coun. And so much truth itsall, 
when the de’el turns historian. 

L. Ass. You’ve been applauded for 
your bluntness; “tis no recommendation 
to me, Macleod; nor shall I part from 
all my family to accommodate your 
spleen: from the stable-boy to my own 
valet, there’s not a domestic in this 
house gives you a good word. 


Coun. Nor ever will, till I prefer 
their interest to yours; hungry curs 
will bark; but an’ your Lordship wou’d 
have us regale our friends below stairs, 
while you are feasting yours above, 
gadzooks, I have a pratty many country- 
men in town, with batter appetites than 
purses, will applaud the regulation. 

L. Ass. Tis for such purses and such 
appetites you would be a fit provider; 
’tis for the latitude of the Highlands, not 
for the meridian of London, your nar- 
row scale of ceconomy is laid down. 

Coun. (Mconomy is no disgrace; 
’tis batter living on a little, than out- 
living a grate deal. 

L. Axps. Well, Sir, you may be 
honest, but you are troublesome; my 
family are one and all in arms against 
you; and you must know, Colin Maec- 
leod, I’ve great objection to a rebellion 
either in a family or state, whatever you 
and your countrymen may think of the 
matter. 

Coun. My Lord, my Lord; whan 
you have shad the blude of the offenders, 
it is na’ generous to revive the offence: 
as for mine awn particular, Heaven be 
my judge, the realm of England does na’ 
haud a heart more loyal than the one I 
strike my honde upon. 


[Doctor Drutp enters to them] 


L. Ass. So, Doctor, what’s the 
news with you? — Well, Colin, let me 
hear no more of these complaints; 
don’t be so considerate of me — and 
hark’e, if you was not quite so parsi- 
monious to yourself, your appearance 
would be all the better. 

Coun. Troth, I’d be better habited, 
but I canna’ afford it. 

Ass. Afford it, sirrah? don’t I 
know you have money enough, if you 
had but spirit to make use of it? 

Coun. True; but I fain wou’d keep 
a little together, d’ye see, lest you shou’d 
not. [Exit] 

Dr. Druip. Plessing upon us, how 
the man prates and prattles! ’Twas 
but this morning he was differing and 
disputing truly about pedigrees and 
antiquities, tho’ I can count forty and 
four generations from the grandmcther 
of Saint Winifred, as regularly as a 
Monk ean tell his beads. 

. App. Leave your generations to 
the worms, Doctor, and tell me if you 
carried my message to Bridgemore — 
But why do I ask that? when I myself 
am come from putting the finishing 
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hand to that treaty: and really if 
young women will keep companions, who 
are handsomer than themselves, they 
mustn’t wonder if their lovers go astray. 

Dr. Drurp. Ah, my Lord Apperville, 
my Lord Apperville, you’ve something 
there to answer for. 

L. Ass. Preach not, good sixty-five, 
thy cold continence to twenty-three ; the 
stars are in my debt one lucky throw at 
least ; let them bestow Miss Aubrey, and 
I'll cancel all that’s past. [A SERVANT 
delivers a letter] What have we here? — 
from Tyrrel I suppose — no, ’tis from 
@ more peaceable quarter; my com- 
modious Mrs. Macintosh. [Reads] — 
**Chance has thrown in my way a girl 
“that quite eclipses your Miss Somers: 
“come to me without loss of time, lest 
“the bird should be on the wing.’? — 
What shall I do? I have but little 
stomach to the business. Aubrey is my 
goddess, and ’tis downright heresy to 
follow any other. 


[Another SERVANT enters] 


Serv. My Lord, a person without 
says he comes with a recommendation 
from Sir Harry Gamble. 

L. Ass. What sort of a person? 

Serv. A little ugly fellow; I be- 
believe he’s a Jew. 

L. Ass. That’s right, I had forgot: 
my Jew is fairly jaded; Sir Harry’s 
probably is better trained; so let me 
see him: who is in the antichamber? 

Serv. There are several persons 
waiting to speak with your Lordship; 
they have called a great many times. 

L. Ass. Ay, ay, they come for 
money; he alone comes with it; there- 
fore conduct that little ugly fellow as 
you call him to my closet, and bid those 
other people call again. [Hzit Servant] 
Doctor, if any of my particulars are 
importunate to see me, don’t let ’em 
interrupt me here; tell ’em I’m gone 
to Mrs. Macintosh’s; they’ll know the 
place, and my business in it. [Exit] 

Dr. Druip. They may guess that 
without the gift of divination truly: 
Ah! this passion is the prejudice of 
education! he may thank France and 
Italy for this: I would have carried 
him through Ingria, Esthonia, and 
Livonia; through Moldavia, Bessara- 
bia, Bulgaria, Thrace; from the Gulph 
of Finland to the Streights of the Darda- 
nelles. ’Tis a chance if he had seen a 
human creature in the whole course of 
his travels. 


[TYRREL enters to him] 


Tyr. Doctor, forgive me this in- 
trusion; where is Lord Abberville? his 
servants deny him to me, and I’ve busi- 
ness with him of a pressing sort. 

Dr. Druip. Business indeed! 

Tyr. Yes, business, Sir: I beg you 
to inform me where to find him. 

Dr. Druip. I take it, Mr. Tyrrel, 
you are one of his particulars, therefore 
I tell you he is gone to Mrs. Macintosh’s ; 
a commodious sort of a pody, who 
follows one trade in her shop, and 
another in her parlour. 

Tyr. Yes, yes, I know her well, and 
know his business there. 

Dr. Drurp. Pleasure is all his busi- 
ness; I take for granted he finds some 
gratification in his visits there. 

Tyr. Yes, the gratification of a 
devil, the pleasure of defacing beauty 
and despoiling innocence, of planting 
everlasting misery in the human heart 
for one licentious transitory joy: ’tis 
there he holds his riots, thither he is gone 
to repeat his triumphs over my unhappy 
Aubrey, and confirm her in her shame. 

Dr. Drurp. Ay, I suppose Miss 
Aubrey is the reigning passion now. 

Tyr. Curs’d be his passions, wither’d 
be his powers! Oh, Sir, she was an 
angel once: such was the graceful 
modesty of her deportment, it seemed as 
if the chastity, which now so many of 
her sex throw from them, centered all 
with her. 

Dr. Druip. I’ve told too much; 
this lad’s as mad as he — well, Mr. 
Tyrrel, I can say but little in the case; 
women and politics I never deal in; in 
other words I abhor cuckoldom, and 
have no passion for the pillory. [Ezit] 


[Coin enters] 


Gang your gait for an old 
smoak-dried piece of goat’s-flesh. [Shuts 
the door| Now we're alone, young 
Gentleman, there’s something for your 
private reading. [Delivers a letter] 

Tyr. What do I see? Miss Au- 
brey’s hand! Why does she write to 
me? Distraction, how this racks my 
heart ! J 

Cour. Ay, and mine too — ecod, 
it gave it sike a pull, I canna for the sol 
of me, get it bock into its place again: 
gude truth, you'll find it but a melan- 
choly tale. 

Tyr. [reads]. ‘‘I am the martyr of an 
“accident, which never will find credit; 


Coun. 
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“under this stroke I can’t conceal a 
“wish that Mr. Tyrrel would not give 
“me up; but as his single opposition to 
“the world’s reproach might be as 
“dangerous to him, as it must be in- 
‘‘ effectual to me, I earnestly advise him 
‘to forget the unfortunate Augusta.’ — 
What am I to conclude? The paper 
looks like innocence, the words as soft as 
modesty cou’d utter. — The martyr of 
an accident! She calls it accident; 
why that’snocrime. Alas! it might be 
accident, which threw temptation in her 
way, but voluntary guilt, which yielded 
to the tempter: of him she makes no 


mention. Pray, Sir, inform me; you 
have seen this Lady — 

Coun. I have. 

Tyr. Discours’d with her — 

Coun. I have. 

Tyr. In that discourse do you 


recollect if she named Lord Abberville? 

Coun. Irecollect she said he was the 
source of her misfortunes. 

Tyr. Ay, did she say so much? 
That’s guilty beyond doubt. 

Coun. You’re right; it carries a 
damn’d guilty look: I wou’d na take his 
fortune to father his faults. 

Tyr. Why you then give him up. 
Oh! ’tis too palpable! But, pray, did 
she herself give you this letter for me? 

Coun. With her own hondes; gude 
faith, the heart within you wou’d ha 
malted to have seen the manner of it. 

Tyr. That aggravates my torture! 
Where was it you left her? In what 
wretched habitation? 

Courn. Hoot! no_ disparagement 
upon her habitation; there’s nought of 
wretchedness about it: odzooks! she’s 
with a Lady of as gude a family : — But 
you mun be as close as wax, d’ye see, 
you munna mang the secret to my Laird. 

Tyr. Well, well, the place — 

Coun. Nay, ’tis hard by; a cousin’s 
of mine own; a comely courteous 
woman as you’d wish to commune with ; 
one Mrs. Macintosh. 

Tyr. ’Sdeath! that confirms it! 
There, Sir, bring me no more letters: 
whether you’re dupe or pandar in this 
business, I desire never to be troubled 
more. ~ [Hat] 

Coun. Hoot! what the fiend pos- 
sesses you? What time o’ the moon 
is this? The lad’s an errant bedlamite. 
There’s mischief in the wind; and this 
same Laird of mine is at the bottom of 
it: gadzooks, there goes Maister Mor- 
timer; I'll tell him aw the case, and take 
his counsel on the whole. [Exit] 


Scene. — Changes to Mrs. Macintosu’s 
House 


Mrs. Macintosx and TYRREL 


Mrs. Mac. Well, Mr. Tyrrel, if you 
must and will be heard, you must; but 
pray be short, my time is precious. 

Tyr. Sois my peace of mind : you’ve 
got a Lady in your house has taken that 
from me I never shall recover. 

Mrs. Mac. What is’t you mean? 
What Lady have I in my house? 

Tyr. Miss Aubrey. 

Mrs. Mac. Miss Aubrey! 
mistake; I never heard the name. 

Tyr. Come, you and [have long been 
friends: answer me truly, does not Lord 
Abberville visit a Lady here? 


You 


Mrs. Mac. Well, if he does, what 
then? 
Tyr. Why then that Lady has un- 


done me; she has broke my heart. 

Mrs. Mac. Yes; but her name’s 
not Aubrey; my Lord calls her Somers. 

Tyr. Let my Lord call her what he 
will, coin what new name he pleases to 
elude my search, still I must see her. 

Mrs. Mac. Why you’re mad sure to 
think of such a thing; I thought you 
knew me better: violate a trust? No, 
no, young man, that’s not my principle; 
you see no Lady here. Why, sure, I’ve 
not maintained an honourable char- 
acter in the world till now, to make away 
with it at last. 

Tyr. If you suspect me, stay and be 
present at our conference. 

Mrs. Mac. Yes, and so have my 
Lord come in and eatch us, and a tilting 
bout ensue betwixt you; no, Mr. 
Tyrrel, mine’s a sober well conducted 
family: Jl have no coroner’s inquest 
come within my doors — Hush, as I 
live, here comes my Lord: dear Tyrrel, 
be advised, come along with me, and 
betake yourself out of his way. 

Tyr. No; Jll not seek a quarrel 
with Lord Abberville, but I cannot fly 
from him: go, go, and leave us to each 
other. [Exit Mrs. Macintosx] 


[Lorp ABBERVILLE enters] 


L. Ass. Tyrrel! — What brings you 
here? This is no place of meeting; if 
you’ve any explanation to require upon 
Miss Aubrey’s account, come to my 
house: I answer nothing here. 

Tyr. My Lord, when I’m assured 
Miss Aubrey is in this house, and see 
ety her visitor, I can interpret for my- 
self. 
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L. Ass. 
You rave. 

Tyr. Come, ’tis in vain; your 
Scotchman told me so; your Mrs. 
Macintosh herself confessed it. 

L. Ass. Humph! after all, ’twou’d 
be a lucky hit, should this be true: it 
may be so. [Aside] 

Tyr. If you require more witnesses 
to what I say, here comes an indis- 
putable one, Miss Aubrey herself. 


Miss Aubrey in this house! 


[Miss AUBREY enters] 


Aue. Oh, Mr. Tyrrel, this is gener- 
ous indeed! Lord Abberville here too; 
— ’tis what I dreaded. You have mis- 
chief in your minds; but, I beseech you, 
leave me to my misfortunes, nor cast 
away one thought upon a wretch like 


Tyr. Give me your answer first to 
these demands. Have you _ been 
wrong’d? Have you an accusation to 


prefer against this Lord, or do you 
acquit him, and submit with patience 
to your situation? 

Ave. I accuse no one; I submit 
with patience; I am content to be the 
only sufferer in this business, and ear- 
nestly intreat you to desist from any 
altercation with Lord Abberville on my 
account. 

_ Tyr. I’m satisfied; and shall re- 

ligiously obey you: Lord Abberville, 
I ask your pardon for this interruption ; 
I never shall repeat it more. 

Aug. But are you going? 

Tyr. For ever. Dangerous to be- 
hold you are; therefore, before my fond 
my foolish heart relapses into love, I'll 
seize the resolution of the moment, and 
bid farewell to you for ever. 


[Exit] 
Ava. Astonishing! 
L. Ass. There, Madam, you per- 
ceive the love, the honour of that 
Gentleman. 


Aug. Cou’d I have thought this of 
him? Now I’m truly wretched. 

L. Ass. No, Madam, if my purse, 
my person, my assiduous ardent love 
ean fill the vacancy his falsehood makes, 
you’ve had no loss: dry up your tears, 
you’ve yet a friend; smile only on my 
wishes. 

Aua. No, my Lord, no; -you’ve 
made me wretched, guilty you shall 
never make me. ; ’ : 

L. Ass. Inexorable girl, will nothing 
move? Then I’ve no longer any terms 
to keep: call to mind where you are; 


in a house where I am master; sur- 
rounded by creatures whom I com- 
mand; your champion gives you up; 
resistance is in vain; if you refuse my 
favours, Madam, you shall feel my 
force. [Attempts her] 

Ava. What is’t you mean, my Lord? 
— Stand off! 


[MortTIMER enters] 


Morr. Ay, what is it you mean, my 
Lord? 

L. Ass. Mortimer! ’sdeath, what 
evil genius conducted you hither? 

Mort. [Goes to the door] Nay, my 
good friend, come in. [Coin enters] 
This honest man was my conductor: 
while you, Lord Abberville, in a dis- 
tinguish’d rank are openly assaulting 
innocence, he, in his humble post, is 
secretly supporting it. —If you come 
under that description, Madam, I am 
your defender; if not, I have no further 
business here. 

Ava. Why shou’d I urge my inno- 
cence? I am unfortunate, I’m poor: 
your nephew, Sir, will tell you that is 
cause sufficient for abandoning me. 

Axss. This grows too serious; I 
scorn to steal that from you half my 
fortune could not purchase. I believe 
you are as innocent as Heaven first 
form’d you; and to convince the world 
in what esteem I hold your virtues, here, 
before Mortimer, I offer you my hand, 
and lay my title, rank and fortune, at 
your feet. 

Aug. No, there may be a legal pros- 
titute as well as a licentious one; had 
you a world to give, after your base 
experiment, you cannot offer any thing 
that I shall take. You may find others 
less exceptious; but in a noble family, 
though stripp’d of fortune, there will 
still be pride. 

L. Ass. I see my fate; I see a pre- 
possession in your heart too strong for 
me to shake: I plainly perceive that 
Mr. Tyrrel can offend with more im- 
punity than I can; however, Mortimer, 
you are a man of honour; I resign Miss 
Aubrey into your hands for the present, 
and shall expect you will avail yourself 
of no unfair advantages over me. — 
Macleod, I find Miss Aubrey is to thank 
you for this seasonable visit of Mr. 
Mortimer’s. [Exit] 

Mort. Come, Madam, you are now 
my ward; Bridgemore must struggle 
hard to get you back again. 

Ava. Sir! — Mr. Mortimer! You'll 
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pardon me, but must I think you 
serious? If what you now propose is 
meant in kindness to me, I must say the 
world has not done justice to your 
character: I have been taught to look 
upon you as no friend to our sex in 
particular. 

Mort. Nor am I; your sex have 
broke treaty with us, pass’d the bounds 
betwixt us, fore’d into our very taverns, 
and from being once the glory of my 
country, are become it’s shame. 

Avec. But all have not done this — 

Morr. Nor am I then at enmity 
with all; a virtuous individual is of no 
sex, no country. 

Couin. No country? Hoot! A true 
North Briton will give up his virtue 
afore his country at any time. 

Ave. Yes and I think it was a 
partiality to your country rather than 
to virtue, which determin’d you to put 
me into this house. 

Coun. De’il take me now and all 
my kindred with me, if I knew ought 
about the house, more than the name of 
Macintosh upon the door. 

Mort. Time will clear all things up: 
a general misconception is gone forth; 
my nephew I perceive has fallen under 
it. As for poor Colin, his design in 
bringing you hither was more than in- 
nocent; depend upon it, it was noble; 
T have heard his story and at my request 
he brings me here: commit yourself 
therefore to my protection and rely upon 
my justice. 

Ave. How shall I answer you? 
Your generosity o’erwhelms me. 

Morr. I generous! No, I am a 
meer voluptuary; I study luxury by 
principle, and am as sensual on the side 
of virtue, as Abberville, or any other 
fashionable rake, on that of vice. — 
Colin, you'll settle matters with your 
countrywoman and come to us at my 


house. [Exeunt] 
Coun. My countrywoman! The 
fiend a bit! I never will believe she has 


a drop of Scottish blude in aw her 
composition; as I shall answer I never 
blush’d before for any of the name: 
there must be something spurious in her 
genealogy: I’ll have a little -serious 
talk with her on that; I’ve got the 
pedigree of the Macintoshes at my 
fingers ends, and if there’s e’er a flaw in 
her descent ’twixt this and Noah, gad- 
zooks, I’ll wager a hundred pounds I 
prove her an impostor. 


Enp or Tun Tuirp Act 


ACT IV 
Fish-street Hill 


AUBREY alone 


Avs. IfBridgemore hasn’t shifted his 
abode, that is the house; ’twas there 
that eighteen years ago I lost a_ wife, 
and left an infant daughter. All-dis- 
posing Providence, who hast ordain’d me 
to this hour, and thro’ innumerable toils 
and dangers led me back to this affecting 
spot, can it be wonder’d at, if I approach 
it with an anxious aching heart, un- 
certain as I am if I have still a child 
or not? What shall I do? If my 
Augusta’s lost, ’twere better I should 
never enter those ill-omen’d doors; if 
she survives, how shall I disclose my- 
self, and tell her she has still a father? 
Oh, that unknown and unperceiv’d, I 
cou’d but catch a sight of her, gaze till 
I’d gratified my longing, and till this 
throbbing might abate! Il watch the 
door till somebody comes out, that I 
may speak to. [Steps aside] 


[Cotin Macueop enters] 


Coun. The murrain light upon this 
Fish-street Hill, wherever it may be: 
I wou’d it had na got it’s name for 
nought, that I might fairly small it out, 
for I am clear bewalder’d. Johnny 
Grout’s house wou’d as soon be found, 
as this same Bradgemore’s. One eries 
turn o’ this honde, one o’ that, and 
t’other stares and grins forsooth because 
I hanna got the modern gabble on my 
tongue, but speak the language in it’s 
auncient purity. Hoot! this mon 
seems of a batter sort, and perad- 
venture wou’d concede an answer. 
Speed you, Gentleman, I pray you 
whuch way leads to Fish-street Hill? 


Aus. You are there already; this is 
Fish-street Hill. 
Coutn. Gadzooks! and that’s the 


reason I cou’d find it na’ where alse. 
Ken you one Bradgemore’s, may I ask? 

Aus. He had us’d to live in yonder 
house with the great gates; but it is 
many years since I have been in Eng- 
land. 

Coun. I’faith, you need na’ teli me 
that; I apprehend as much from your 
civility. 

Avs. Give me leave now in my turn 
to ask you a few questions. 

Corin. With aw my heart; you 
have gude right; you may interrogate 
me freely. 
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Avs. You are acquainted with this 
Bridgemore? — 

Coun. I am. 

Avs. And with his family — 

Coun. Iam. 

Aus. And what does it consist of? 

Coury. Troth, of a spouse and 
daughter. 

Avs. Are they all? 

Corin. Ay, and enow in aw gude 


reason; the de’il, Sir, in his vengeance 
need na’ add a third. 

Avs. But to be serious, tell me I 
beseech you, do you know of no one else 
in Mr. Bridgemore’s family ? 

Coun. Of none. 

Avs. What doIhear? Pray recol- 
lect yourself: you don’t seem to know 
his house; perhaps you are not well 
acquainted with his family. 

Courn. Aw that he owns I know; 
what base begotten brats he may haue 
sculking up and down in holes and cor- 
ners, troth, I can’t pretend to say. — 
These city cattle sometimes will break 
pasture. ~ 

Avs. You misconceive me, honest 
friend; has no young Lady of the name 
of Aubrey come within your knowledge? 
- Coun. Ay, ay, poor lassie, she once 
liv’d with Bradgemore; the worse luck 
hers, but that is over; she has got her 
liberty; she’s now releas’d. 

Aus. I understand you—She is 


Cotin. Dead! Heaven  forefend! 
An you would give me time I wou’d ha 
‘told you she’s released from yon fat 
fellow’s tyranny ; na more: out on him, 
filthy porpoise, aw the bowels in his 
belly, tho’ he has got gude store, dunna 
contain one grain of pity; troth, with 
his gude will she might ha’ starv’d and 
perish’d in the streets. 

Aus. Whatis’t you tellme? In the 
same breath you bring my hopes to life 
and murder them again. — Starv’d in 
the streets? I thought she had an 
affluent fortune. 

Coun. In virtue, Sir, nought else, 
and that will not pass current for a 
dinner. Zooks, an I mysall, by 
Heaven’s gude providence, had na’ 
stapt in upon the very nick of time, my 
life upon’t she had been lost. 

Aus. Come to my arms then, who- 
soe’er thou art, and wonder not, for thou 
hast sav’d my daughter. 

Coun. Daughter! Gadzooks, you 
make my heart jump to my laps for joy. 
Are you Miss Aubrey’s father? 

Avs. Iam her father, 


Courn. An if I’d found mine awn I 
cou’d na’ been more happy. Wall, wall, 
I hope you’ll merit your gude fortune; 
by my sol you’ve got an angel of a child 
— But where have you been buried aw 
the while? for we believ’d you dead. 

Avs. You shall hear all my story, 
but this is no fit place to tell it in: 
satisfy me first if my poor child is safe. 

Cotin. Fear nought, she’s safe with 
Maister Mortimer; I laft her but this 


moment. 
Who is Mr. Mortimer? 


AUB. 
Cotin. Why, Maister Mortimer is 


} one who does a thousand noble acts 


without the credit of one; his tongue 
wounds and his heart makes whole; he 
must be known and not deserib’d: an’ 
you will bait a-while in yonder tavern till 
I come from Bradgemore’s, I’ll accom- 

pany you to where your daughter is. 
Aus. Agreed! I fear I’ve been 
mistaken in this Bridgemore; three 
years ago I consign’d to him a eargo of 
great value from Seanderoon; if he has 
robb’d me—but till I’ve seen my 
daughter, I'll suspend enquiry. Step 
with me into yonder tavern; there we'll 
concert the means of bringing Bridge- 
more to an interview at Mr. Mortimer’s. 
Come, my good benefactor, how for- 
tunate was this meeting! I long to 

know to whom I owe this happiness. 
[Exeunt] 


A Compting-House belonging to BRIDGE- 
MORE 
BriDGEMORE and NaPTHALI 


Bripce. And so, friend Napthali, 
Lord Abberville has had another tumble. 


Naptu. A damn one. 

Bripvae. I’m glad on’t; this will 
wring his fine high hamper’d carease to 
the quick. 

Napta. Il’fait, he flings and winces 


so, I tremble to come near; he look as 
dark as India-stock upon a settling 
day. 

Brivee. Ay, ay, the dice are little 
weapons, but they make deep wounds: 
what between those that win and us that 


lend, he bleeds at both arms. These are 
the bonds. 
Naptu. Take ’em: this is a memo- 


randum of the premium on five tousand, 

and this the private contract for ex- 
traordinary interest. 

[Gives several papers] 

Bripez, Good, good, friend Nap- 
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thali! The bonds give legal interest, 
and this doublesit. There, there, lye by 
and breed [puts them by]; but hark’e-me! 
Hast brought the abstract of the sale 
of the Neptune’s cargo? 

Napru. Aubrey’s consignment, you 


mean. 
Brivczr. The same; but mum! 
That’s between you and me: close, 


close, my little Napthali. 

Narra. A broker and betray his 
principal! That’s not my vay; there is 
no sensesin that. Here I have make out 
your account; ’tis var coot bargain I 
have make considering diamond is a 


Why this tells well; it 
mounts; the raw silk was old gold; the 
carpetting and cottons not amiss; and 
whuh! the rhubarb! 


Naptu. Ah, Sir, but vat is that? — 
Look at the coffee! 
Brivge. Politics account for that; 


while news-papers bear price, coffee will 
hold its own. This rupture with the 
Russians was in our favour here. 

Narra. Ay, ay, a charming stroke: 
war is a var coot thing; and then the 
plague; a blessed circumstance, tank 
Heaven; a blessed circumstance, coot 
7 per cent. 

Bripee. Let me see; altogether ’tis 
a thumping sum: It netted forty 
thousand : where’s the conscience, Nap- 
thali, that wou’dn’t strain a point for 
forty thousand pounds? 

Naptu. Oh, ’tis all fair in the vay of 
trade; you cou’d not strike a jury out of 
Jonathan’s that wou’dn’t acquit you. 
Well, Mr. Bridgemore, any thing more 
in my vay? 

Briper. Nothing at present. Did 
you eall at Lloyd’s? 

Naptu. Odso! well recollected! The 
Sea-horse is arrived from Scanderoon, 
ue that had such high insurances upon 

er. 

Briper. What d’ye hear? What 
passengers come in her? Is she at 
Stangate Creek? 


Napru. No, in the pool; she 
brought clean bills of health from 
Leghorn. 

Brivcr. Go, go; you have. given 


me an ague-fit ; the name of Scanderoon 
sets all my teeth a chattering. [Hit 
Narru.] Well, would it had been 
possible to have kept my secret from 
that fellow — The Sea-horse come at 
last !— Why be it so. — What ails me; 
what possesses me? If she brings news 
of Aubrey’s death, I’m a whole man; 


ay, and a warm one too. — How now; 
who’s there? 


[Cotin Mac eop enters] 


Coun. Cawdie Macleod, a ragged 
Highlander, so please you, a wratched 
gaelly under favour of your raverence, 
na better. 

Bripce. I recollect you now for one 
of my Lord Abberville’s retinue — 
Well, you have some enquiries to make 
about Miss Aubrey. 


Coun. Ecod, you are close upon the 
mark. 
Bripece. I guest as much; but she is 


gone from hence, and you may follow. 
Couin. Out on thee, ragamuffin; an 
T were not bound to secrecy, I’d gee thee 
sic a pill shou’d lead that weam of thine 
the de’il a dance. [Aside] 
Bripce. No, Master Colin, your 
Scotch policy will stand you in no stead 


this turn. 
Coutrn. Then [I[Il forswear my 


country — Well, you wull na’ have my 
message then, I mun gang bock to 
Maister Mortimer, and tell the Turkish 
trader you’ll na’ see him. 

Bripee. Hold, hold, what trader do 
you speak of? 

Courn. Of one that’s com’d a pas- 
sanger from Secanderoon, aboard the 
what d’ye call the vessel —the Sea- 
horse I take it. 

Bripce. What, who? It is not 
Aubrey. 

Coun. Gude faith, I wou’d it was — 
the mon is dead. 

Bripce. Which man is dead; the 
passenger or Aubrey? 

Coutn. Hoot! can’t you think ’tis 
Aubrey ?—By your leave, truth, awhile; 
you will na take it much to heart, an I 
make use of falshood, to detect itsall. 

[Aside] 

Bripes. I'll go to Mr. Mortimer’s; 
T’ll go with all my heart. Give me your 
hand; I ask your pardon heartily, my 
honest friend — and so he is dead, you 
say — you’re sure he is dead — pray, 
what distemper did he die of? 

Corin. When a mon’s in his grave, 
what matters whuch distemper laid him 
there? 

Brings. That’s true, that’s ‘rue 
enough. Pray you sit down; I’ll just 
run up and tell my wife and daughter — 
Zooks! suppose I brought them with 
me; will they meet a welcome, think 
you? 

Coun. Ay, sic a one as you don’t 
look for, take my word. 
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Brings. I’m a new man; I walk 
upon the air. [Hatt hastily] 
Coun. Eecod, the project takes; I 


drew for the cock bird, and have taken 
the whole covey. 


[NaprHati enters hastily] 


Naptu. Odds my life, Mr. Bridge- 
more, I forgot — Who’s there? — that 
devil Scotchman. 

Coun. Hold, hold, friend Napthali; 
you and I munna part; you must keep 
pace wi’ me to Maister Mortimer’s. 

Naptu. To Mr. Mortimer’s? Im- 
possible: why I must be at Bank, Sir, 
I must be at Jonathan’s: I’ve forty 
bargains to settle. I shall have half the 
Coffee-house on my back. Wou’d you 
make me a lame duck? 

Coun. Duck, or no duck, ecod, Sir, 
you must travel. [Drags him out] 


[LucrInpDA enters] 


Luc. Heyday! I never saw the like 
before ; I can’t think what possesses my 
father; he’s intoxicated; quite beside 
himself with this confirmation of Mr. 
Aubrey’s death ; for my part, I derive no 
particular gratification from it; so that 
Augusta had but one lover less, I care 
not if she had forty fathers living: 
Tyrrel’s the man of her heart, and in 
truth he is an object worthy any woman’s 
preference; if I cou’d draw him from 
her ’twou’d be full retaliation for Lord 
Abberville — I’ll go to Mortimer’s; ’tis 
an untoward visit; but I’ll go there. 


[BRIDGEMORE enters to her] 


Bripas. Come, bustle, daughter, 
bustle; get your cloak on, the coach 
will be here immediately: but where’s 
my Scotchman? I forgot to ask the 
stranger’s name. [Exit hastily] 


[Mrs. BripGemMorse enters] 


Where have you hid 
Come, are you 
frantic with 


Mrs. BripGE. 
yourself, my dear? 
ready? Your father’s 
impatience. 

Luc. I follow you — Now, Aubrey, 
tis my turn. [Exeunt] 


Scenze.— Changes to Mortimnr’s Library 


MortTiMER and TYRRELL 


Mort. Never tell me, you’ve acted 
like a giddy hot young man; put a few 


hear-say circumstances together, shook 
em in an empty noddle, and so pro- 
duced a compound of nonsense and 


suspicion. 

Tyr. I plainly see I’ve judg’d too 
hastily. 

Mort. Judg’d! pooh, I wou’d not 


give a rush for such a judge: a magpye 
in a cage, that chatters out Whore to 
every woman that goes by, will be as 
often right as you, and judge as wisely : 
never talk to me of judging others, till 
you’ve condemn’d yourself. 

Tyr. I do condemn myself; and if 
Miss Aubrey does not sign my pardon, 
I am disposed not only to condemn, but 
execute. 

Mort. Away then, and throw your- 
self upon the mercy of the court; it is 
the fate of bunglers to be asking pardon. 

[Exit TYRREL] 


[CoLIn enters] 


Couin. Bless you, gude Maister 
Mortimer, I hanna slept in your com- 
mission: yon fat fellow upon Fish-street 
Hill is on his march with bag and 
baggage. 

Mort. What mean you? Does he 
bring his wife with him? 

Coun. Troth does he, and his daugh- 
ter too; the plot is thick’ning you mun 
know apace, and yon same buzzard 
canna spy it out. 

Mort. What plot is thick’ning? 

Courn. Zooks, mon, you shall be- 
hold as pretty a discovery, come the 
time, as ever your eyes look’d upon; 
but aw things in their course; I mun 
gang home the whilst, but I’ll be quickly 
bock again, d’ye see. 

Mort. Do so, my friend; and 
hark’e, tell your Lord I beg half an 
hour’s conversation with him, when and 
where he pleases. 

Coun. I shall do that; but you 
mun know, while I was on my way, I 
eross’d upon a Gentleman of no vulgar 
presence, and considering he has so- 
journed for a pretty many years with 
none but such as we denominate bar- 
barians, as courteous in his manners as 
your heart cou’d wish. 

Mort. Why that accounts for it. 
Well, what of him? 

Coun. With your leave, Maister 
Mortimer, he’ll tell you his own errand : 
troth, he wull’d me introduce him to 
you: he’s without. 

Morr. Admit him. 

Coun. Gude faith, he has done that 
for himsall; he’s not habituated to our 
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ceremonies. Maister Mortimer, I pray 
Heaven take you to its holy keeping till 
I see you again. [Hxit} 


[AUBREY enters to MorTIMER] 


Avs. Sir, your most humble servant. 
Can you forgive the intrusion of a 
stranger? 

Mort. A stranger, Sir, is welcome: 
I cannot always say as much to an 
acquaintance. 

Avs. I plainly see your experience of 
mankind by the value you put upon 
them. 

Morr. True, Sir; I’ve visited the 
world from arctic to ecliptic, as a sur- 
geon does a hospital, and find all men 
sick of some distemper: the imperti- 
nent part of mankind are so busy, the 
busy so impertinent, and both so in- 
curably addicted to lying, cheating and 
betraying, that their case is desperate: 
no corrosive can eat deep enough to 
bottom the corruption. 

Aus. Well, Sir, with such good 
store of mental provision about you, 
you may stand out a siege against 
society; your books are companions 
you never can be tir’d of. 

Morr. Why truly their company 
is more tolerable, than that of their 
authors wou’d be; I can bear them on 
my shelves, tho’ I shou’d be sorry to see 
the impertinent puppies, who wrote 
them: however, Sir, I can quarrel with 
my books too, when they offend my 
virtue or my reason. — But I’m taking 
up your time; the honest Scotchman, 
who announe’d you, told me you had 
something of importance to com- 
municate to me. 

Aus. I have: I’m told I am your 
debtor, and I came with a design to pay 
you down such thanks as your benev- 
olence well merits; but I perceive 
already you are one, whom great pro- 
fessions wou’d annoy, whose principle 
is virtue, and whose retribution rises 
from within. 

Morr. Pray, Sir, no more of this; 
if you have anything to request, pro- 
pose it: I’d rather much be told what 
I may do for you, than reminded of what 
I may have done. 

Aus. I readily believe you, and 
according to your humour will address 
you: I own you may confer a benefit 
upon me; ‘tis in your power, Mr. 
Mortimer, to make me happiest of all 
mankind. 

Mort. Give me your hand; why 
now you speak good sense; I like this 


well: let us do good, Sir, and not talk 
about it: show me but how I may give 
happiness to you, with innocence to my- 
self, and I shall be the person under 
obligation. 

Aus. This then it is; you have a 
young person under your protection, a 
Lady of the name of Aubrey — 

Mort. I have. 

Avs. Resign her to my care. 

Mort. Sir! 

Avs. Put her into my hands: I am 
rich, Sir, I can support her. 

Mort. You're insolent, or grossly 
ignorant, to think I wou’d betray a trust, 
a sacred trust: she is a ward of virtue; 
tis from want, ’tis from oppression I 
protect Miss Aubrey — who are you, 
that think to make a traitor of me? 

Aus. Your zeal does honour to you; 
yet if you persist in it, and spite of my 
protest hold out, your constancy will be 
no virtue; it must take another name. 

Mort. What other name, and why? 
Throw off your mystery, and tell me 


Because — 

Ay, let us hear your cause. 
Because I am her father. 

Do I live? 

. Yes, in my heart, while I have 
life or memory; that dear injur’d girl, 
whom you so honourably protect, is 
my daughter. The overflowings of a 
father’s heart bless and reward you! 
You whom I know not, and that poor 
Highlander, out of his small pittance, 
have under Providence preserv’d my 
child; whilst Bridgemore, whom [I 
rais’d from penury, and trusted with 
the earnings of my travel, has aban- 
doned and defrauded her. 

Mort. O mother Nature, thou’lt 
compel me to forswear thee. 

Avs. Ah, Sir, you feel the villainy 
of man in every vein; I am more 
practised, and behold it only with a 
sigh: Colin and I have laid a little plot 
to draw this Bridgemore hither; he 
believes me dead, and thinks he is to 
meet a person at your house, who can 
relate particulars of my death, in which 
case it is clear he means to sink a capital 
consignment I sent him about taree 
years since, and turn my daughtez on 
the world. 

Mort. Well, let him come; next to 
the satisfaction I receive in the pros- 
perity of an honest man, I am best 
pleased with the confusion of a rascal. 


[TYRREL enters hastily] 
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_ Tyr. Dear uncle, on my knees — 
what am I doing? 

Morr. You thought I was alone. 

Tyr. did. 

Mort. And what had you to tell me 
in such haste? 

Tyr. I had a petition to prefer, on 
which my happiness in life depends. 


Aus. I beg I may retire: I inter- 
rupt you. 
Mort. By no means: I desire you 


will not stir; let him make his request ; 
if it is not fit for you to hear, it is not 
fit for me to grant. Speak out: nay, 
never hesitate. 

Tyr. What can I ask of you but to 
confirm my hopes, and make Miss 
Aubrey mine? 

Mort. Was ever the like heard? 
Pray whence do you derive pretensions 
to Miss Aubrey? ‘Tell me in presence 
of this Gentleman. 

Tyr. Not from my own deservings 
I confess; yet if an ardent, firm, dis- 
interested passion, sanctified withal by 
her consent, can recommend me, I am 
not without some title. 


Mort. Look you there now: this 
‘fellow you shall know, Sir, is my 
nephew; my sister’s son; a child of 


fortune. — Hark’e, with what face do you 
talk of love, who are not worth a groat? 

Tyr. You have allow’d me, Sir, to 
talk of love; openly, beneath your eye 
I have solicited Miss Aubrey’s consent 
and gain’d it; as for my poverty, in 
that I glory, for therein I resemble her 
whom I adore; and I shou’d hope, tho’ 
fortune has not favour’d us, we have not 
lost our title to the rights of nature. 

Mort. Pooh! the rights of nature! 
While you enjoy it’s rights, how will you 
both provide against its wants? 

Tyr. Your bounty hitherto has let 
me feel no wants; and shou’d it be your 
pleasure to withdraw it, thanks to 
Providence, the world is not so scantily 
provided but it can give to honest 
industry a daily dinner. 

Morr. Fine words! But I'll appeal 
to this good Gentleman; let him decide 
betwixt us. 

Avs. In truth, young gentleman, 
your uncle has good reason on his side ; 
and was I he, I never wou’d consent to 
your alliance with Miss Aubrey, till she 
brought a fortune large enough to keep 
you both. : 

Tyr. These are your maxims, I’ve no 
doubt; they only prove to me that you 
love money more than beauty, gener- 
osity or honour. 


. Butis your Lady in possession 
of all these? Let me be made ac- 
quainted with her, and perhaps I may 
come over to your sentiments. 

ort. Ay, Frank, go, fetch your girl, 
and let my friend here see her; I’m in 
earnest. Upon my honour, nephew, 
till you’ve gain’d this Gentleman’s con- 
sent, you never can have mine; so go 
your ways and let us see if you have 
interest enough to bring her hither. 

Tyr. Oh! if my fate depends upon 
her looks, they must be iron hearts that 
can withstand ’em. [Exit] 

Avs. The manly and disinterested 
passion of this:youth, while it possesses 
me strongly in his favour, gives an 
assurance of a virtuous conduct in my 
child; indeed, Sir, I am greatly taken 
with your nephew. 

Mort. Thank Heaven, the boy as 
yet has never made me blush; and if he 
holds his course, he may take one half 
of my fortune now, and t’other at my 
death — But, see, Sir, here your daugh- 
ter comes. 


[TyRREL introduces Miss AUBREY] 


Tyr. You are obeyed: you see the 
Lady, and you’ve nothing now to 
wonder at, but my presumption. 

Avs. To wonder at! Ido behold a 
wonder! ’Tis her mother’s image! 
Gracious Providence, this is too much! 

Mort. You will alarm her; your 
disorder is too visible. 

Aus. I cannot speak to her; I pray 
you let me hear her voice. 

Ava. hy am I sent for? is your 
uncle angry? how have I offended? — 

Avs. Hush, hush, she speaks; ’tis 
she herself, it is my long-lost wife 
restor’d and rais’d again. 

Mort. Pooh! what had I to do to 
meddle with these matters? 

Ava. Why does that Gentleman 
regard me so attentively? His eyes 
oppress me; ask him if he knows me? 

Tyr. Sir, if you know this Lady, if 
you’ve any tidings to communicate that 
touch her happiness, oh! that I cou’d 
inspire you with my feelings! 

Avs. I knew your father, and am a 
witness to the hard necessity, which 
tore him from an infant child, and held 
him eighteen tedious years in exile from 
his native land. 

Aug. What do I hear? You was 
my father’s friend? — The prayer and 
intercession of an orphan draw Heaven’s 
righteous benediction down upon you! 
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Avs. Prepare yourself, be constant. 
I have news to tell you of your father. 

Morr. I can’t stand this; I wish I 
was any where else. 

Tyr. Courage, my dear Augusta; 
my life upon it, there is happiness in 
store for thee. 

Ava. Goon, go on. 

Avs. You are in an error, you are 
not an orphan; you have a father, 
whom, thro’ toil and peril, thro’ sickness 
and thro’ sorrow, Heaven has graciously 
preserv’d and blest at length his unre- 
mitting labours with abundance. 

Tyr. Did I not tell you this? Bear 


up. 

Aus. Yes, virtuous Augusta, all 
your sufferings terminate this moment ; 
you may now give way to love and 
happiness; you have a father living 
who approves your passion, who will 
crown it with a liberal fortune, who now 
looks upon you, speaks to you, embraces 

[Embraces her] 
. There, there; I’m glad ’tis 
Joy befall you both! 

See how her colour flies — 
She’ll faint. 

Aus. What have I done? Dear 
innocence, look up. 

Ave. Oh, yes, to Heaven with 
gratitude for these divine vouchsafe- 
ments — I have a father then at last — 
Pardon my tears; I’m little us’d to hap- 
piness, and have not learn’d to bear it. 

Tyr. May all your days to come be 
nothing else! But look, she changes 
again — Help me to lead her into the 
air. [Tyrren and Ausprey lead her out) 

Mort. I believe a little air will not 
be much amiss for any of us. Look at 
that girl; ’tis thus mortality encounters 
happiness; ’tis thus the inhabitant of 
earth meets that of heaven, with tears, 
with faintings, with surprize: let others 
call this the weakness of our nature; to 
me it proves the unworthiness; for had 
we merits to entitle us to happiness, the 
means wou’d not be wanting to enjoy it. 


Enp or Tae Fourts Act 


ACT V 
The Hall in Lorp ABBERVILLE’S House 
[Lorp ABBERVILLE followed by Coin] 


L. Ass. ’Sdeath, Sir, am I or you 
the master of this house? who made you 
judge what company is fit for me to 


keep? the gentlemen you excluded came 
by my special invitation and appoint- 
ment. 


Cou. Gentlemen! 

L. Ass. Ay, gentlemen. Were they 
not such? 

Cou. Under favour, I took ’em to be 


sharpers; I know your Lordship always 
loses, and I’ve notie’d that they always 


win. 

L. Ass. Impertinence! I had debts 
of honour to adjust with every one of 
them. 

Cou. Hang ’em, base vermin, pay 
them debts; pay your poor tradesmen ; 
those are debts of honour. [Half aside] 

L. Ass. What is’t you mutter? It 
was you too, I suppose, that drove away 
my Jew, that came with money to dis- 
charge those debts. 

Cou. That’s true enow, gude faith, 
I promised him a beating, and I kept my 
word. 

L. ABB. 
my plague. 

Cou. Rascal! 
used that word. 

L. Ass. On your life, name not him: 
my heart is torn with vultures, and you 
feed them: shall I keep a servant in my 
house to drive away my guests, to eurb 
my pleasures, my pursuits, and be a spy 
upon my very thoughts? to set that 
cynic Mortimer upon me, and expose me 
in the moments of my weakness to that 
snarling humourist? I want no moni- 
tors to reproach me, my own thoughts 


Rascal, thou’rt born to be 


Your father never 


can do that. [Exit] 
Cou. Well, well! ’tis vary well! 
A rascal! Let it pass — Zooks, I’m the 


first Macleod that ever heard that word 
and kept my dirk within my girdle — 
Let it pass—'I’ve seen the world, 
serv’d a spendthrift, heard myself called 
rascal, and I’ll now jog bock again across 
the Tweed, and lay my bones amongst 
my kindred in the Isle of Skey; they’re 
all that will be left of me by then I reach 
the place. 


[La JEUNESSE enters] 


La Juv. Ah! dere he stand, le 
pauvre Colin in disgrace! Ha! ha! 
ha! quelle spectacle! Ma foi, I must 
have one little vord wid him at parting 
— Monsieur le Financier, courage; I 
am inform my Lord have sign your 
lettre de cachet: vat of dat? The air 
of Scotland will be for your healt; Eng- 
land is not a country for les beaux 
esprits; de pure air of de Highlands will 
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give you de grande appetit for de bonny- 
elabber. 

Courn. Take your jest, Master 
Frenchman, at my countrymen an’ 
welcome; the de’il a jest they made of 
you last war. [Exit] 

La Jeu. Yes, you are all adroit 
enough at war, but none of you know 
how to be at peace. [Exit] 


An Apartment in MortimEer’s House 
Mortimer, AUBREY, and NAPTHALI 


Mort. 
dealings you have had with Lord Abber- 
ville? 


Naptu. That is the amount of his 
debt; the bonds and contracts are in 
Bridgemore’s hands. 

Morr. You see your money has not 
slept in Bridgemore’s keeping; your 
consignment, Mr. Aubrey, is put to 
pretty good interest. 

[Mortimer looks over his papers] 


Naptru. Aubrey! Is your name 
Aubrey, may I ask? 

Aus. Itis. 

Naprx. Have you had any dealings 


with Mr. Bridgemore? 

Avs. To my cost. 

Napts. Did you consign him mer- 
echandize from Seanderoon? 


AUB. am the person who was 
guilty of that folly. : 
NApPTH. Bridgemore, I believe, 


thought you was dead. 

Avs. I take for granted he would 
gladly have me so — But do you know 
any thing of that consignment? 

Napra. Heh! Do I know of it? 
I had better make a friend of him; ’tis 
up with Bridgemore fait; there is no 
sensesin serving him anylonger. [Aside] 
Why you shall know, Sir, I was Bridge- 
more’s broker for your merchandize: 
here is the abstract of the net proceeds. 

[Gives a paper to AUBREY, who 
peruses it some time] 

Morr. That’s lucky as I live; I see 
an honest man never can want weapons 
to defeat a knave— And pray, Sir, 
what might be your profit on this sale? 
double commission for a breach of trust, 
that is the rule of the trade I think. 

Naptu. I work as others; I do 
nothing below market-price. 

Morr. You're right, Sir; ’twou’d be 
starving many an honest family, if you 
made roguery too cheap — But get you 
gone together to my library; I observe 


And these are all the money 


| a person coming who will interrupt you. 


— Hark’e, Mr. Aubrey, have an eye to 
our Jew. 
Avs. Trust him tome: I’m pretty 
well accustom’d to their dealings. 
[Exit with Napru.] 


[Doctor Drutp enters] 


_ Dr. Drurp. Save you, Sir, save you; 
is it true I pray you that a learned 
Gentleman, a traveller but just arrived, 
is now with you? 

Mort. There is a person under that 
description in my house. 

Dr. Druip. May he be seen, good 
now? may he be talk’d with? what has 
he brought home? is he well stor’d with 
oriental curiosities? 

Mort. Faith, Sir, indifferent well; 
he has brought a considerable parcel of 
sun-dried bricks from the ruins of an- 
tient Babylon; a heavy collection of 
ores from the mines of Siberia, and a 
pretty large cargo of common salt from 
the banks of the Caspian. 


Dr. Druip. Inestimable! 

Mort. Oh, Sir, mere ballast. 

Dr. Drouip. Ballast indeed, and 
what discoveries does he draw from all 
these ? 

Mort. Why he has discover’d that 


the bricks are not fit for building; the 
mines not worth the workings, and the 
salt not good for preserving: in short, 
Doctor, he has no taste for these trifles ; 
he has made the human heart his study ; 
he loves his own species, and does not 
care if the whole race of butterflies was 
extinct. 

Dr. Druip. Yes, putterflies — ’tis 
in my mind, d’ye see, what you have 
said about my putterflies: ’tis upon my 
memory; but no matter — your studies, 
Mr. Mortimer, and mine, are wide 
asunder. — But go on-—reform the 
world, you’ll find it a tough task; I am 
content to take it as I find it. 

Mort. While the sun shines, you'll 
carry a candle; how will that light 
them, who travel in the night? Away 
with such philosophers, here comes an 
honest man, and that’s a character 
worth ten on’t.— [Coin enters] So, 
Colin, what’s the news with you? If 
Tm to augur from your countenance, 
something goes wrong at your house. 

Coun. Troth, Sir, no mighty 
matter; only Laird Abberville has 
turn’d away a troublesome fellow, who 
bore your honour grete gude will. 

Mort, What is’t you tell me? is my 
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Lord determined upon ruin, that he puts 
away the only honest man belonging to 
him? ' 

Dr. Dru. By this coot light, and 
that is well remember’d; look’e, I’ve 
got your wages: come, hold out your 


hand. 
Courn. Axcuse me, I'll ha’ none on’t. 
Dr. Druip. No wages? why ’tis all 


coot money; ’tis in full. What, man, 
think better on’t: you’ll want it when 
you get to Scotland, ten to one else. 

Coun. Like enow, but by my sol 
T’ll touch na siller; he has geen a title 
to me, which I hanna merited, Heay’n 
knows, nor ever shall. 

Morr. What title has he given you? 

Coun. Saving your presence, it ha’ 
pleas’d my Laird to say, I am a rascall; 
but I'll na wear a rascall’s wages in a 
Scottish pouch: de’il o’ my soul, I’d 
sooner eat my stroud for famine. 

Mort. I think thou wou’d’st, but 
wait a while with patience; this rash 
young man’s affairs press to a crisis; I 
have yet one effort more to make, which 
if it fails I shall take leave of him as well 
as you. 

[JARVIS enters] 


Jar. Lord Abberville, Sir, desires to 
speak with you. 

Mort. ‘That’s well. Colin, go you 
with honest Jarvis. Doctor, for once 
let us unite our studies in this cause, 
come you with me; if my advice can 
rescue your unhappy pupil from a 
course of guilty occupations, your 
philosophy may furnish harmless ones 
to fill their place: make haste; make 
haste, here come the Bridgemores. 

[Exeunt] 


[SeRVANT enters, introducing BripGn- 
MORE, his WIFE and DAUGHTER] 


Serv. Please to walk in here; my 
master will wait upon you immediately. 

Bripap. Nobody here! — Hark’e, 
friend, I expected to meet a stranger; 
a gentleman just landed from Scander- 
oon. Know you of such a one? 

Serv. He is now in the house. 

Luc. And Mr. Tyrrel, Sir, is he at 
home? 

Serv. He is; they both will wait 
upon you presently. [Exit] 

Bripvar. That’s well, that’s well; as 
for old surly-boots we cou’d well spare his 
company; ’tis a strange dogged fellow, 
and execrated by all mankind. 
_ Mrs. Brings. Thank Heaven, he 
is a man one seldom meets; I little 


thought of ever setting foot in his house: 
I hope the savage won’t grow cere- 
monious and return the visit. 


Luc. Unless he brings his nephew in 
his hand. 
[MortTIMER enters] 
Mort. Ladies, you do me honour. 


Mr. Bridgemore, you come here upon a 
melancholy errand — 

Bripge. True, Sir, but death you 
know is common to all men; I look’d to 
meet a gentleman here — this is all lost 
time. 

Morr. True: therefore before he 
comes, let us fill it up with something 
more material: I have a business to 
propose to you, which I consider as my 


own. You must know, Sir, I’ve a 
nephew. — 
Brivee. Mr. Tyrrel, I suppose? 
Mort. The same. 


Mrs. Briper. Mind that, Lucey, he 
is opening his commission. 

Luc. Law, Ma’am, you put me into 
such a flutter. 

Mort. There is a certain Lady, Mr. 
Bridgemore, whom, on this occasion, 
you must father. 

Bripaz. How tedious he is! 
Coudn’t he as well have nam’d my 
daughter? — Well, Sir, what are your 
expectations from that Lady? 

Mort. Nay, nothing but what you 
ean readily supply: I know no good 
thing she stands in want of, but a for- 
tune. 

Briper. Well, and who doubts but 
on a proper occasion I shall give her one? 
Ay, and a tolerable fortune too, Mr. 
Mortimer, as times go. 

Mort. The fortune you was to have 
given my ward, Lord Abberville, will 
just suffice: I think the sum was forty 
thousand pounds. 

Briper. Why you speak out at once. 

Mort. That’s ever been my custom; 
I abominate long sleepy processes; life 
don’t allow of ’em. 

Bringer. But I hear nothing on your 
part; Mr. Tyrrel, as I take it, is wholly 
dependant on your bounty — besides, 
affairs, as I conceive, are yet scarce ripe. 


Luc. Indeed, pappa, you’re very 
much mistaken. 
Mrs. Brings. Why really, Mr. 


Mortimer, the parties shou’d at least be 
suffer’d to consult each other’s inclina- 
tions. 

Morr. By all means; let ’em speak 
for themselves; ’tis their own cause, and 
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they will plead it best: hark’e, come in, 
Sir, these are the parties. 


[Tyrrex and Miss Ausrey enter] 


Luc. Ah! 

Mort. What ails you; 
trod upon a thorn? 

Mrs. Brinex. Astonishing assur- 
ance! Augusta here? 

Morr. Yes: Francis Tyrrel and 
Augusta Aubrey. Do the names offend 
you? Look at the parties, are they not 
well match’d? Examine them, they’ll 
tell you they’re agreed. Who shall for- 
bid their union? 

Luc. Who eares about it? If Mr. 
Tyrrel and the Lady are agreed, that’s 
enough: I suppose it is not necessary 
for us to be present at the ceremony. 

Brivez. Ay, Sir, I pray you, where’s 
the occasion for us to be eall’d in, be- 
cause your nephew chuses to take up 
with an unworthy girl, that I once 
harbour’d upon charity? 

Tyr. Hold your audacious tongue: 
let conscience keep you silent. 

Ave. Hush, hush! you frighten me; 
pray be compos’d; and let me own that 
no injustice, no severity can wholly 
eancel what I owe to Mr. Bridgemore 
for his past protection, and that share of 
education he allow’d me; but when he 
puts this to the account of charity, he 
takes a virtue foreign to his heart, and 
only aggravates the shame that’s falling 
on him. 

Mrs. Brings. Is the man thunder- 
- struck? why don’t you answer? 

Mort. Charity keeps him silent. 

Luc. Come, let’s begone: her words 
have daggers in ’em, and her looks are 
poison. ) 

Avge. Before you go, Miss Bridge- 
more, suffer me to ask, when you related 
Lord Abberville’s adventure to Mr. 
Tyrrel, why you suppress’d the evidence 
of your own maid, who conducted him 
into my chamber? 

Luc. Miss Aubrey, if it ever is your 
fate to have a rival, you will find an 
answer to that question. 

[Exit with Mrs. BripGEemMore] 
Hold, you and I, Sir, must 
not part. [ZoBrincEMore as hes going] 

BrivGe. Well, Sir, your pleasure? 

Ava. I suffer for him; this is a scene 
I wish not to be present at. [Ezit] 

Tyr. Well, Mr. Bridgemore, you 
that harbour’d my Augusta upon 
charity, I shall leave my uncle to dis- 
charge my obligations to you on that 
score, together with his own. [Exit] 


have you 


Mort. 


Mort. Well, Sir, we’re now alone; 
and if it needs must be that one of us 
shall come to shame, ’tis well we are so. 
It is thought I am a hard unfeeling man; 
let it be so: you shall have justice not- 
withstanding: innocence requires no 
aoe You are accus’d; defend your- 
self. 

_ Bripee. Accus’d of what? and who 
is my accuser? 

_Morr. A man; and you shall face 
him like a man. Who waits? [A 
SERVANT enters] Desire the stranger to 
come hither. [HzitSmrvant] Fear noth- 
ing; we’re enough to try this question; 
where the human heart is present, and 
the appeal is made to Heaven, no jury 
need be summoned. Here is a stranger 
has the confidence to say that your 
pretensions to charity are false; nay, 
he arraigns your honesty; a charge 
injurious to any man, but mortal to a 
trader, and levell’d at the vital root of 
his profession. 

Bripes. Ay, ’tis the Turkey mer- 
chant I suppose; let him come in; I 
know upon what ground I stand, and 
am afraid of no man living. 

Mort. [Aside] We shall try that. 
Do you know this’ Gentleman? 


[AUBREY enters] 


Bripce. [starting]. Aubrey! 

Avs. Thou wretch! 

Brivge. He lives! 

Aus. To thy confusion — Rais’d by 
the bounty of my family, is this your 
gratitude? When in the bitterness of 
my distress I put an infant daughter in 
your hands, the last weak scyon of a 
noble stock, was it to rob me you re- 
ceived her? To plunder and defraud 
an helpless orphan, as you thought her, 
and rise upon the ruins of your bene- 
factor’s fortune? 

Bripce. Oh! I am trepann’d! 
How shall I look my wife and daughter 
in the face. [Aside] 

Aus. Where have you lodg’d the 
money I deposited with you at parting? 
I find my daughter destitute: what have 
you done with the remittances I sent 
from time to time? But above all, 
where is the produce of the Neptune’s 
cargo? Villain, look here, I have the 
proofs; this is the abstract of the sale; 
if you dispute it, I am here provided 
with a witness, your Jew broker, ready 
at hand to attest it to your face. 

Bripvce. Expose me not; I will 
refund to the last farthing: I dispute 
nothing; call him not in, 
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Morr. There’s no occasion for wit- 
nesses when a man pleads guilty. 


[Miss AusreEy enters and throws herself 
on her knees to her FatuEr] 


Ava. Dear Sir, upon my knees I do 
beseech you mitigate your severity; it 
is my first petition; he’s detected, let 
his conscience add the rest. 

Avs. Rise, my beloved child, it shall 
be so. There, Sir, your pardon be your 
punishment; it was my money only you 
attempted, my choicest treasure you 
have left untouch’d: now go and profit 
by this meeting: I will not expose you: 
learn of your fraternity a more honour- 
able practice; and let integrity for ever 
remain the inseparable characteristic of 
an English merchant. 

Mort. Stay; I’ve another point to 
settle with you; you're a creditor of 
Lord Abberville’s: I find you’ve put 
Miss Aubrey’s money to extraordinary 
interest: Jarvis, shew this Gentleman 
into my library; you'll find a lawyer 
there will settle your accounts. 

Bripver. I think you’ve pretty well 
done that already — A fine visit truly I 
have made on’t; and a ‘fine reception 
I shall meet at home. [Exit] 

Aus. So! This uneasy business 
past, let us now turn to happiness: 
where is your Nephew? 

Morr. Conferring with Lord Abber- 


Lord Abberville? You frighten 


me. 

Morr. Fear nothing; you will find 
him a new man; a deep incision has let 
out the disorder; and I hope a healthy 
regimen in time will heal the wound; in 
short I can’t be idle; and now Frank is 
off my hands, I’ve once more under- 
taken to set this ricketty babe of quality 
upon his legs — Oh, here he comes; why 
this is as it should be; now you look like 
friends. 


e. 
Ava. 


[Lorp ABBERVILLE and Mr. Tyrr5t} 


L. Ass. May we be ever so! O, 
Mortimer, I blush to look upon that 
Lady; your reproofs I bore with some 
composure; but methinks was she to 
chide me, I should sink with shame. 

Ava. You’ve nothing, my Lord 
Abberville, to apprehend from me: I 
should be loth to give an interruption 
to your happiness in the height of my 
own. 


Aus. Give me thy hand, Augusta — 


In the hope that I was labouring for thy 
sake, and in thy person that I shou’d 
restore the prostrate fortunes of an 
ancient house, I have toiled on through 
eighteen years of wearisome adventure: 
erown’d with success, I now at length 
return, and find my daughter all my 
fondest hope could represent; but past 
experience makes me provident; I 
would secure my treasure; I would be- 
stow it now in faithful hands —What 
say you, Sir, will you accept the charge? 

[To TyRREL] 

Tyr. Yes, and will bear it ever in 
my sight, watch over it with unremit- 
ting love, and guard it with my life. 

Avs. What says my child, my dear 
Augusta? But I read her looks — 
Blest be you both! 

Mort. Amen, say I. Live an ex- 
ample to the age; and when I read the 
list of marriages, as I do that of burials, 
with a sigh, let me have this to say, that 
there was one example of felicity. 

L. Ass. O, Frank, ’tis hard to speak 
the word, but you deserve her; yours is 
the road to happiness; I have been lost 
in error, but I shall trace your steps and 
press to overtake you. 

Mort. Why that’s well said; there 
spoke your father from within you: 
now begone; fiy to the altars of your 
country lares; visit that nurse of con- 
templation, solitude; and while you 
range your groves, that shook at every 
rattle of the dice, ask of your reason 
why you was a gamester. 

Apps. I’ve been a madman; I 
have lost an humble faithful friend, 
whose services wou’d be invaluable. 

Mort. Why ay, your Highlander, 
your poor Macleod; our plan must stop 
without his help; I’m but a projector, 
he must execute — but there likewise 
I ean serve you. 

L. Ass. O Mortimer, how much 
have I mistaken thee! 

Mort. Come, come, 
faults; I’m an untoward fellow, and 
stand as much in need of a reform as any 
of you all. 


[Doctor Druin enters hastily, followed 
by Coxtn] 


Dr. Dru. Tutor me truly — talk 
tome! Pray, Gentlemens, bear witness : 
is Master Colins here a proper teacher of 
the dialects, d’ye see, and pronuncia- 
tions of the English tongue? 

Coun. Why not? Is there not 
Duncan Ross of Aberdeen that lactures 


I have my 
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twice a week in oratory at the Seven 
Dials? and does not Sawney Ferguson, 
a@ cousin of mine awn, administer the 
English language in its utmost ele- 
gance at Amsterdam? 


Dr. Drurp. Bear witness, that is all 
I say, bear witness. 
Mort. We do; there is not one 


amongst us, Doctor, but can witness to 
some noble act of Colin’s; and we 
wou’d not wound his harmless vanity, 
for any bribe that you can offer. 

L. Ass. Colin, I’ve done you wrong; 
but I was not myself; be you no worse 
a servant than you have been, and you 
shall find henceforward I will be a better 
master. 

Coun. I’m satisfied; an you’ll neg- 
lect yoursall na more than I shall do, 
things will gang well enow. 

Tyr. I must apologize to Colin too; 
like my Lord Abberville, I was not my- 
self when I rebuff’d you on the business 
of Miss Aubrey’s letter. 

Corin. Say no more, Maister Tyr- 
rel; ’tis not for a mon to resent the 
pertness of a child, or the petulance of a 
lover. 

- Aua. But what shall I say to him? 
where shall I find words to thank him as 


I father all your obligations; 
’twas not you but me his bounty sav’d. 

L. Ass. Hold, Sir, in point of obli- 
gation I stand first. By how much there 
is more disgrace in doing than in suffer- 
ing a violence, by so much I am more 
his debtor than you all. 

Coun. Ecod and that is true enow; 
Heaven sends misfortune, but the De’il 


sends mischief. 

Dr. Druip. Well, Master Colins, all 
is past and over; you have got your 
place again, and all is well. Coot now, 
let me admonish you for the future to be 
quiet and hear reason; moderate your 
eu.oler and your passions and your 
partialities: it is not for a clown like you 
to prattle and dispute with me; in fait 
you shou’d know better. 

Mort. Come, come, ’tis you that 
shou’d know better; in this poor High- 
lander the force of prejudice has some 
plea, because he is a clown; but you, a 
citizen that shou’d be of the world, 
whose heart philosophy and _ travel 
might have open’d, shou’d know better 
than to join the ery with those, whose 
charity, like the limitation of a brief, 
stops short at Berwick, and never 
circulates beyond the Tweed. By 
Heaven, I’d rather weed out one such 


unmanly prejudice from the hearts of my 
countrymen, than add another Indies to 
their empire. 


ENpD or THE Puay 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN BY 


Mrs. Barry 


Ladies, your country’s ornament and 
pride, 
Ye, whom the nuptial deity has tied 
In silken fetters, will ye not impart 
For pity’s sake some portion of your art 
To a mere novice, and prescribe some 


plan 
How you would have me live with my 
good man? 


Tell me, if I should give each passing 
hour 
To love of pleasure or to love of power; 
If with the fatal thirst of desperate play 
I shou’d turn day to night and night to 


day ; 
Had I the faculty to make a prize 
Of each pert animal that meets my 


Ss, 
Say are these objects worth my serious 
aim ; 
Do they give happiness or health or 
fame? 
Are hecatombs of lovers hearts of force 
To deprecate the demons of divorce? 


Speak, my advisers, shall I gain the 


plan 

Of that bold club, which gives the law to 
man, 

At their own weapons that proud sex 
defies é 

And sets up a new female paradise? 

Lights for the ladies! Hark, the bar- 
bells sound! 

Show to the club-room — See the glass 
goes round — 

Hail, happy meeting of the good and 


air, 4 
Soft relaxation from domestic care, 
Where virgin minds are early train’d to 


00, 
And all Newmarket opens to the view. 


In these gay scenes shall I affect to 
move, 
Or pass my hours in dull domestic love? 
Shall I to rural solitudes descend 
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With Tyrrel my protector, guardian, And ev’n the artificial roses dead, 


friend, .| When to my toilette’s morning task 
Or to the rich Pantheon’s round repair, resign’d, : 
And blaze the brightest heathen-goddess | What visitations then may seize my 
there? mind! 
Where shall I fix? Determine ye who 
ow, Save me, just Heaven, from such a 
Shall I renounce my husband, or Soho? painful life, 


With eyes half-open’d and an aking head | And make me an unfashionable wife ! 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE 
(1766) 
By GrorGEe Cotman, Sr., AND Davip GARRICK 


GEORGE COLMAN THE ELDER AND DAVID GARRICK 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE 


Davip Garrick could not keep his hands off a manuscript, once it came into his 
possession. Many a weak product was made the richer by his interference, and 
many a momentary irritation was caused by a lesser author being overshadowed 
by the great actor. There may have been vainglory in Garrick’s action, but there 
was also an unerring sense of the theatre in his attitude. Whatever may be said 
of a rightful nature for the claims of Colman, in the dispute which arose between 
Garrick and himself in collaboration, there is no doubt that the actor, who had 
«The Clandestine Marriage’’ very close to his heart, must have been of service 
in the final shaping of the play. He often boasted that he had saved many a drama 
either by his acting, or by additions to the dialogue, or by a prologue — and in many 
of his claims he was correct, though the conceited boast marred the impression the 
great actor gave of the little man. 

_ The unimpeachable position of David Garrick is that as a player he was supreme ; 
when he came into the theatre, bringing with him the natural method of acting in 
place of the stilted grandiloquence of the rounded utterance, the Old Timer, like 
Macklin and Quin, shook his head. ‘If Garrick is right, then all this while we have 
been wrong,”’ he declared. People worshipped in his wake, sedan chairs crowded 
the thoroughfares leading to the theatres where he played. Macklin, Foote and 
Quin uttered ironies, showed irritations against him, and retailed every sort of joke 
about him. But the Age of Garrick arrived when he made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane, May 11, 1742; tragedy, which had been drooping, raised its head. 
There was something magic about the name in the theatre, just as in literature 
there was something compelling about the autocratic figure of Dr. Johnson. 
Garrick may have had little meannesses in his character, he may have posed in the 
light of his own greatness, he may have courted high society in a middle-class ambi- 
tion to be more than a genteel gentleman. But he was great. As Goldsmith 
wrote of him, he was an “abridgment of all that was pleasing in man.” Around 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ table, he was the life of the party. Throughout his life, 
however, he never lost the affectations which marred the picture. As Goldsmith 
further said : 

‘‘On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
’Twas only that when he was off he was acting.” 


Garrick played in many of the dramas included in this anthology. Among his 
réles were Witwould in “The Way of the World’, Bayes in ‘The Rehearsal”’, 
Lord Foppington in “The Careless Husband”, Jafier and Pierre in “Venice Pre- 
served’, Scrub and Archer in “The Beaux’ Stratagem ” and Sir John Brute in “The 
Provok’d Wife.” If he did not play Lord Ogleby in “The Clandestine Marriage”, 
it was largely because he had spread broadcast his determination, so early as 1762, 
not to create any new réles — a decision which Colman hoped he might set aside. 


a 
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When he appeared as Captain Brazen and Captain Plume, in different revivals of 
Farquhar’s ‘The Recruiting Officer”, did his mind travel back to his father, an 
army captain and a recruiting officer? Or did he recall the time when, at the age 
of eleven, he played Sergeant Kite at the Litchfield school ? 

We have no business here with the triumphant progress of the actor; it is not 
our purpose to record, nor to comment upon, his own farces and comedies which 
showed his theatrical talent. It would be profitable, but beyond our scope, to 
examine the changes, transformations, piecings together made by him in his adap- 
tations of such dramas as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’, “‘ Romeo and Juliet”, 
“Katherine and Petruchio’, ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’, ‘“‘The Winter’s 
Tale”, ««Cymbeline”’, ‘Hamlet’? and ‘The Tempest”’ (a welding of Shakespeare 
and Dryden) ; to note what deviations there were in his editing of Southerne’s “‘ Fatal 
Marriage’, Shirley’s ‘“‘ Gamester’’, Wycherley’s ‘‘ The Country Wife”’ and Dryden’s 
“ King Arthur.” 

Garrick was an active theatre manager for twenty-nine years. During that 
time he was lessee of Drury Lane (1747-1776) and participant inits policy. After he 
sold one-half his interest to a syndicate, headed by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, he 
still retained his hold until his death in 1779. In the modern sense he was an 
innovator, an experimentalist. Nothing deterred him where his interest was roused. 
Even Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘Irene’’ did not daunt him. Little Davey could gain recog- 
nition for anything. And he was not wholly self-centred. He taught Mrs. 
Pritchard tragedy, so the stage annals declare, and he worked hard for the success 
of his players. For actresses, he had a difficult trio George Anne Bellamy, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and the gay soubrette, Kitty Clive. But they gave him gratitude in 
return for his efforts. What does Kitty avow? 


“‘T have seen you, with your magic hammer in your hand, endeavouring to 
beat your ideas into the heads of creatures who had none of theirown. I have 
seen you, with lamb-like patience, endeavouring to make them comprehend 
you; and I have seen you, when that could not be done — I have seen your 
lamb turned into a lion; by this, your great labour and pains, the public was 
entertained ; they thought they all acted very fine; they did not see you pull the 
wires.” 


The temptation is to continue the characterization of David Garrick; but any 
student who has attempted to compile a bibliography relating to the actor will see 
that the task is one filled with ramifications, — as complicated a study as can be, 
since it relates itself — like Goldsmith’s career — to the whole Age of Dr. Johnson. 
When Garrick died, January 20, 1779, his passing, to quote the words of Johnson, 
‘eclipsed the gaiety of nations.’”” Dramatic history contains many such oratorical 
epitomes as this. One recalls the ery of Rufus Choate, when he heard of the passing 
5 Junius Brutus Booth: ‘‘ There are no more actors!’ There were giants in those 

ays! 

In many respects, similarities existed in the lives of David Garrick and George 
Colman, the Elder, so called to distinguish him from his dramatist son, George, the 
Younger, author of ‘“‘The Iron Chest” (1796) and ‘The Heir-at-Law’”’ (1797). 
Colman, too, spent a large part of his life in the management of theatres, — Covent 
Garden from 1767 to 1774, and the Little Haymarket from 1776 to 1789. He, too, 
besides being a playwright,! devoted his energies to adaptation, preparing versions of 


1 For a list of his plays, see Nicolls: ‘‘A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama: 
1750-1800”, 1927, 245. Also Garrick, zbid., 262. 
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GEORGE COLMAN, SENIOR 


“Tn his best work are traces of the earlier and more genuine comie spirit 
which had been largely lost as drama had become sentimentalized.” 
—G. H. NETTLETON 
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“King Lear’’, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”, ‘““The Winter’s Tale”, Jonson’s 
“‘Kpiccene”’, Fletcher’s ‘‘ Philaster’’, «‘Comus”, Gay’s “Achilles” and “Polly.” 
Nothing daunted by the extent of such labours, to his credit must be given transla- 
tions of Terrance, and critical prefaces to Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger 
editions. He also filled the position of Examiner of Plays, and under his autocratic 
sway, spent his time deleting from manuscripts submitted to him such expressions 
as ‘‘damn”’, ‘‘ Providence’’, ‘“‘Heaven”’, “‘ Hell”, ““Oh! lud” and “‘ Paradise ’’, in- 
dicating that a blight had fallen upon the theatre and that censorship was fat- 
tening upon sentimentalism which strove to keep the stage ‘‘ emotional ” yet « pure.” 

We find a close interrelation between players during this generation; just as 
Macklin and Foote dealt constantly with Garrick, so Foote and Murphy and 
Cumberland and the coterie of minor writers who furthered the interests of the 
theatre, were in constant communication and tumultuous argument. It was from 
Foote that Colman bought his interest in the Haymarket, the .ronic actor always 
asserting, after he had lost his leg, that he sacrificed it in an effort to obtain for his 
small theatre the patent which others had striven to procure for many a day. He 
paid dearly for his success. 

The friendship which existed between Garrick and Colman dated as far back as 
1757, when the latter wrote his ‘‘ Letter of Abuse to David Garrick, Esq.’’, wherein 
he praised him to the detriment of Theophilus Cibber and Macklin. He was an 
advocate at this time, dallying with literature, yet loving the theatre, against which 
he had been warned by the Earl of Bath, under whose protection Colman had 
_ received his education at Westminster and Oxford. In the latter place he had for 
his school fellows Cumberland, Warren Hastings, Cowper and Churchill (author of 
“The Rosciad’’, 1761). There had been a battle over what profession he should 
follow. The Countess of Bath, his aunt, wished him for the Church; the Earl for 
the law. Since the latter held the purse-strings he could dictate. He wrote: 


“T must have no running to playhouses, or other places of public diversion ; 
but your whole time must be given up to attend the courts of Westminster Hall 
during their sittings in the morning, and your evenings must be employed at 
home in your own chambers in assiduous application and study until you have 
fitted yourself to make a figure at the bar.” 


Instead of which Colman made a very commendable place for himself in the 
theatre, catching, in ‘‘ The Jealous Wife”’, some of the spirit of the Restoration, and 
in his ‘‘ Polly Honeycombe”’ foreshadowing Sheridan. And he won over Bath, for 
the latter was rather proud of his relative’s association with the great Garrick. On 
the Earl’s death, however, his prejudice against the theatre was measured by the 
small annuity he left to his wife’s nephew. Yet, when Colman dedicated ‘The 
Jealous Wife” to him in 1761, he felt he had prospects. This in the face of the fact 
that, after he had made connections with Garrick at Drury Lane, he got into 
romantic trouble with an actress, Miss Ford, who gave birth to George, Jr., before 
she had become Mrs. Colman. 

Garrick’s hand was seen in Colman’s first play, ‘‘ Polly Honeycombe’’, which 
satirized the prevailing taste for novel reading. Everyone thought it entirely by 
him, since it came out with no acknowledged authorship. This was the beginning 
of a confusion which was the chief cause of argument over ‘“‘The Clandestine 
Marriage”’ (first produced at Drury Lane, February 20, 1766). The quarrels 
among players and dramatists in this era were petty enough, and throughout theatre 
history one finds often the creative theatre-manager a difficult figure to handle. Even 
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“The Jealous Wife’”’, which was not talked of officially as a collaboration, bore the 
stigma of having been made effective.by Garrick who, so it was gossipped, found 
the first manuscript submitted only a rough suggestion. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, in 
a recent reissue of the play, in the delightful Oxford World Classics Series, finds that 
apart from a debt owed to “Tom Jones” and to Shadwell’s “ The Squire of Alsatia’’, 
the handling of ‘‘The Jealous Wife ”’ belongs entirely to Colman. 

It is such a situation of disputed authorship that we meet with in the case of 
“The Clandestine Marriage.” Garrick and Colman were sufficiently close friends 
for the actor to let him share the management of Drury Lane with his brother and 
others while he went on the Continent in 1763. We know that by the summer of 
1765, the two were deep in the business of collaboration. A letter of Colman’s 
to Garrick, dated December 4, 1765, threw the first bomb: 


“Since my return from Bath, I have been told, but I can hardly believe it, 
that, in speaking of ‘The Clandestine Marriage’, you have gone so far as to say, 
‘Colman lays a great stress on his having written this character on purpose for me ; 
suppose it should come out that J wrote it?’ That the truth should come out is 
my earnest desire; but I should be extremely sorry, for your sake, that it 
should come out by such a declaration from you. . . . In your letter to Clutter- 
buck, which is a kind of memorial against your old friend, you tell him, ‘that 
you had formed a plan of a comedy ealled “‘ The Sisters”’ ; that I brought some city 
characters into it; and, moreover, that if the piece did not succeed, you had 
promised to take your part, with the shame that might belong to it, to yourself.’ 
... You have the plan of ‘ The Sisters’ by you; read it, and see if there are in 
it any traces of the story of ‘The Clandestine Marriage.’ You returned me the 
rough draught which I drew out of that story, and, thinking it might be of use 
in conducting the plot, I happened to preserve it : let them be compared, and see 
what is the resemblance between them. The first plate of Hogarth’s‘ Marriage 
& la Mode’ was the ground I went upon: I had long wished to see those char- 
acters on the stage, and mentioned them as proper objects of comedy, before 
I had the pleasure of your acquaintance, in a letter written expressly in your 
defence against the attacks of your old arch-enemy Shirley.”’ 


It is not the purpose of this foreword to trace the quarrel between Garrick and 
Colman over the credits to go to each. Lord Ogleby was a character that appealed 
to the actor. ‘It is true,” wrote Colman, “that by your suggestion, Hogarth’s 
proud Lord was converted into Lord Ogleby, and that, as the play now stands, the 
levee-scene, at the beginning of the second act, and the whole of the fifth act, 
are yours; but in the conduct as well as the dialogue of the fourth act, I think your 
favourite, Lord Ogleby, has some obligations to me.”’ 

Fitzgerald, in his “‘Life of Garrick”’, gives credit for the play as follows: 


Colman: Act I. 

Garrick: Strong scene Act II and other parts. 
Colman: Act III and part of Act IV. 
Garrick: Part of Act IV and all of Act V. 


In 1820, young Colman proceeded to defend his father’s position in the dispute 
about the authorship of “‘The Clandestine Marriage”, since certain theatre publi- 
cations still persisted in emphasizing Garrick’s share in it. Weare justified in repro- 
ducing such matter as the elder Colman left among his papers,! which suggests the 


1 See R. B. Peake’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Colman Family”, 1841, i. 162, seg. 
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method of collaboration adopted by the two authors and the two irritated friends. 
I omit entirely George, Jr.’s, comments and confine the evidence to the father’s 
handwritten statements : 
FIRST DOCUMENT 


a. c. to D. G. 
IDEA OF PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


Garrick, — Earl of Oldsap 1 — an old lord that fancies every woman in love 
with him, which idea influences his whole behaviour, and makes him leer, ogle, 
and pay a ridiculous attention to all he meets. But this notion you are more 
fully possessed of than I. 

Lord Sapplin, his son. 

Traffic, a rich merchant of the city, who has created a great fortune by busi- 
ness; whose great ambition is to appear generous and genteel, which serves 
more effectually to expose his bourgeoise manners. He talks of all elegances, 
marks of grandeur, &c. in the most vulgar style. In this character may be 
happily introduced all the modern common-places of humour on the citizen. 

Lovewell, privately married to Miss Bride; warm, and sensible. 

Mrs. Clive, Kennedy, or Bradshaw, sister to Traffic, and something of the 
same character in petticoats, only that he is rough and hearty in his manner, and 
she affects to be delicate and refined. Her dialect is particularly vulgar, aiming 
at the same time to be fine, not by murdering words in the slip-slop way, but by 
a mean twang in the pronunciation, as Qualaty — famaly, &c. 

Miss Pope, eldest daughter to Traffic, a keen, smart girl, full of sense, spirit, 
wit, humour, mischief, and malice. 

Miss Bride, youngest daughter to Traffic, a sensible girl, of a soft and amiable 
temper, not without proper spirit. 


ROUGH DRAUGHT OF THE GENERAL SCHEME 


A treaty of Marriage is supposed to be on foot between the Court and City 
family, in which it is intended that Lord Sapplin, Garrick’s son, shall be married 
to Miss Pope, eldest daughter to Traffic. It happens, however, that the young 
lord has contracted a violent affection for Miss Bride, who is, before the begin- 
ning of this play, clandestinely married to Lovewell. The efforts made by 
Lord Sapplin to bring about his match with Miss Bride, instead of Miss Pope, 
the perplexities arising therefrom to the young couple, Lovewell and Miss 
Bride, the growing jealousy and malicious artifices of Miss Pope, and the 
naturally involving the old Earl (Garrick) in circumstances tending to shew his 
character, together with the part which Traffic and his sister may naturally take 
in this affair, to make up the story of the play. 

Here is undoubtedly sufficient ground to build a comedy upon, as well as a 
faint outline of the plan of the comedy itself. For these three days I have 
been endeavouring to collect my thoughts, in order to fill up this outline. My 
labour, I hope, has not been entirely lost, though I have not half accomplished 


1 In these crude hints for a comedy, the dramatis persone were not regularly christened ; 
hence the names of performers intended to act some of the characters will be found repeatedly 
substituted for the characters themselves: — thus, by Miss Bride is meant the Fanny of the 
play ; Miss Pope, Miss'Sterling; and Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Heidelberg. Traffic afterwards became 
Sterling; Lord Oldsap, Lord Ogleby; and Lord Sapplin, son to the old nobleman, was changed 
to Sir John Melvil, his nephew. 5 
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my design. I have drawn out the above rough sketch, merely to enable you to 
think in the same train with me. That you may be still better acquainted 
with the stuff of my thoughts, I have here subjoined some loose hints of acts, 
scenes, manner of conducting the story, of shewing the characters to advan- 
tage, &e. 

N.B. — Before I go into any thing else, I will first submit one thing to your 
consideration concerning the general scheme drawn out above, and that is 
‘whether the plot would not be still more pleasantly embarrassed, by intro- 
ducing a character (a good one) openly intended to be married to Miss Bride?’ 
This, perhaps, might make hers and Lovewell’s situation more critical, as well 
as Lord Sapplin’s, and might produce some pleasant circumstances, from 
the direction of Miss Pope’s jealousy to a wrong object. 


LOOSE HINTS OF ACTS AND SCENES 


In the first Act, and as soon as possible, the audience should be made 
acquainted with the two grand points on which the whole will turn; viz., the 
clandestine marriage of Bride and Lovewell, and Lord Sapplin’s defection 
from Pope, and attachment to Bride. In order to do this the better, and to 
heighten Lovewell’s character above the insipid level of good sort of men in 
comedies, as well as to account more probably for the proposed union between 
the two families, I will suppose Lovewell to be a relation of the noble family 
(a nephew of the old Earl’s, perhaps), placed with Traffic in order to be brought 
up as a merchant, in which case the young Lord might not improperly make 
him the confidant of his passion and intentions, which will become both inter- 
esting and pleasant to the audience, who are in the secret of his being privately 
married to the object of his Lordship’s passion; and Lovewell’s emotion and 
constraint on receiving this intelligence, meeting together, might afford room 
for some theatrical touches of even a Garrickean nature. In this first act, too, 
the old Earl (Garrick) might be shewn dressing, and he might speak of himself, 
hold his son cheap as a man of gallantry, talk of what he could do with the 
women, that even now all the family are more in love with him, &¢.; a short 
lawyer scene (a la Hogarth), with some family strokes on mortgages, settle- 
ments, &c., might perhaps be introduced. If the city family are at all produced 
in this act, they may be supposed in expectation of the arrival of the Lords, 
preparations making on all hands, Traffic talking of his venison, turbot, pine- 
apples, &c. His sister, on tenterhooks to receive persons of famaly, and Miss 
Pope’s elevation, and pride about her noble match, and contempt of her sister, &e. 

II. — Between the two acts, I think I will suppose the Lords to have arrived, 
for the sake of opening the second with a scene of Oldsap (Garrick), with all 
the women, though this may be contrived fifty different ways. Such a scene, 
however, I am sure would be pleasant. A scene of humour also might be 
struck out from Traffic’s shewing his garden, and giving an account of his 
improvements in the modern way. You will not find many materials for this 
in your own garden at Hampton, but you may among your neighbours. In 
this act also, Lord Sapplin may find means to make a declaration to Miss Bride, 
whose amiable character may be shewn, and her spirit properly exerted in 
refusing him; she may expatiate on the indelicacy of his transferring his 
addresses from her sister to herself — an indelicacy in which she would partake, 
if she gave the least encouragement to them, or even heard them without 
emotion. Miss Pope’s jealousy might, in this place, be excited by some inter- 
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esting circumstance, which should give cause to her suspicion, incense her 
against Lord Sapplin and her sister, whom she supposes endeavouring to cir- 
cumvent her, and she may resolve to carry her point by making a friend of the 
old Earl, by paying her court to him, and playing on his foible, which her shrewd- 

ness has discovered, and her malice determines to turn to her advantage. 

Ill. —N.B. Though I mark the acts, I by no means would suggest to you 
that I have here planned out any thing like the form of the business of the play. 
But to go on. 

Here it may be resolved between Lovewell and Miss Bride, that she shall 
break the secret of their marriage to the old Earl. His peculiar behaviour to 
her, which she modestly construes into the good-natured partiality of an old 
gentleman, induces her to take this liberty; for he (Garrick), faneying all 
women in love with him, behaves to all women as if he was making love to 
them. Miss Bride applies to Garrick for this purpose, but after having revealed 
Lord Sapplin’s proposals, and mentioning that she has particular as well as 
general reasons for declining them, her confusion will not permit her to go on, 
and she retires without making the discovery. Having dropped some faint 
hints of her devotion elsewhere, the old Earl takes it for granted she means 
himself, though her modesty will not let her speak out, looks upon this as a 
declaration of her passion, and though all other women will break their hearts, 
determines to take pity on her. Miss Pope may afterwards apply to him, and 
intermixing flattery of him, make her complaint of Lord Sapplin, and tell 
Garrick that Lord S. and Miss Bride mean to trick her, in which situation 
Garrick’s confidence that she is mistaken in imagining that Miss Bride has a 
passion for Lord S. — that he knows better — that he can tell where her 
affections are placed — with things of the like nature — may produce a scene, 
which may very properly follow up that described immediately before. 

IV. — Here, if the character meant to be married to Miss Bride were intro- 
duced, good use might be made of him, — 


‘As a tool, 
Which knaves do work with, eall’d a fool.’ 


Miss Pope might apprize him of the wrong intended both to herself and him, 
shew him the supposed reason of Miss Bride’s indifference, and work him up to 
counteract their plot. In the meantime Lovewell and Miss Bride determine 
that he (Lovewell) shall apply to the old Earl since she failed, which he does, 
and on his mentioning Miss Bride, before he can tell his story, Garrick acquaints 
him of his own passion for her, and Lovewell is in his turn as much confounded 
as his wife was before. Garrick resolves to break the matter to the family 
by opening his mind to the old lady, Traffic’s sister, who at first imagines that 
he means herself, and on finding her mistake treats him with contempt. 
Cetera desunt. 

Of the dénowement I have not as yet even conceived those imperfect ideas 
I have got of some other parts. Think of the whole; and think in my train, 
if it appears worth while, and when you have thrown your thoughts on paper, 
as I have mine, we will lay our heads together, Brother Bayes. 


SECOND DOCUMENT. — LOOSE HINTS OF ACT V 


Scene of Sterling, Ogleby, lawyers, &c., on filling up blanks, and settling all 
the clauses of the settlement; disputes arise, and Sterling, against both matches, 
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declaring that he will not marry his family into a chancery suit. In the midst 
of their disputes enter Miss Sterling laughing immoderately, and brings in 
Betty, trembling, who, being interrogated, discovers the whole of the clandes- 
tine marriage. 

V. — Lovewell, and Fanny, and Betty in Fanny’s apartment. Betty may 
tell them that Mrs. Lettice has been pumping her; Lovewell tells Fanny that 
finding the misconstruction of Lord O., he was just on the point of explanation 
when Sir John appeared, but that he will certainly break it the next morning to 
Sir John, and this night shall conclude her anxieties on the clandestine mar- 
riage. (Scene 2.) Another apartment. Miss Sterling and Mrs. Heidelberg 
in their night-clothes — to them Lettice, who tells them she has been on the 
watch, and saw aman gointo Miss Fanny’sroom. They immediately conclude 
it to be Sir John, and Miss Sterling resolves to expose her sister and Sir John; 
the family alarmed, various night figures, Betty brought in trembling, who 
discovers the whole affair; then Lovewell, and at length Fanny, who being 
pardoned, Sir John’s match breaks off, and the piece concludes by Sterling and 
Ogleby both joining in good humour about Fanny and Lovewell. 


The stage history of ‘‘The Clandestine Marriage” is a long and varied one. 
Colman’s plays, especially this and ‘“‘ The Jealous Wife’’, were kept in the theatre’s 
repertory until within comparatively recent times. ‘‘ The Clandestine Marriage” 
was first performed in New York, with Hallam as Ogleby, December 18, 1767.1 Cyril 
Maude revived it at the London Haymarket in 1903. For an extended account 
of its theatre career, see Adams’ “ Dictionary of the Drama.’ 

There are expressions in ‘‘ The Clandestine Marriage ’’ which show it far removed 
from the sharp brilliancy of the dramatists of the Comedy of Manners. The 
characters speak in a jargon that was not to desert the stage for many decades; 
they flaunt a middleclass sensitiveness that apes refinement. Here we have in 
Mrs. Heidelberg a suggestion of Mrs. Malaprop, and there are other resemblances to 
a later comedy which was to find excellent expression in Dion Boucicault. We 
miss the quick retort of feminine wit, and have to accept a new heroine who is 
languorous, tearful, unhappy, distressed. Cumberland gave the play credit for — 
‘nature, ease, and temperate vivacity.’’ The true secret of the long continued 
success of ‘“‘The Clandestine Marriage” was its theatrical effectiveness. Lord 
Ogleby is an excellent study for an actor. But the popularity of the play itself was 
commentary on the strange taste of its audiences. 


1See Odell: ‘‘Annals of the New York Stage”, i. 120, for the cast. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Hogarth’s MArRriaGE-A-LA-MODE has 
before furnished Materials to the Au- 
thor of a Novel, published some Years 
ago, under the Title of The Marriage-Act: 
But as that Writer pursued a very 
different Story, and as his Work was 
chiefly designed for a Political Satire, 
very little Use could be made of it for 
the Service of this Comedy. 

In Justice to the Person, who has been 
considered as the sole Author, the Party, 


who has hitherto lain concealed, thinks 
it incumbent on him to declare, that the 
Disclosure of his Name was, by his own 
Desire, reserved till the Publication of 
the Piece. 

Both the Authors, however, who have 
before been separately honoured with 
the Indulgence of the Publick, now 
beg Leave to make their joint Acknowl- 
edgements for the very favourable Re- 
ception of the CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


PROLOGUE 


Written spy Mr. Garrick. 


Poets and Painters, who from Nature 

draw 

Their best and richest Stores, have made 
this Law: 

That each should neighbourly assist his 
Brother, 

And steal with Decency from one another. 

To-night, your matchless Hogarth gives the 
Thought, 

Which from his Canvas to the Stage is 
brought. 

And who so fit to warm the Poet’s Mind, 

As he who pictur’d Morals and Mankind ? 

But not the same their Characters and 
Scenes ; 

Both labour for one End, by different 
Means: 

Each, as it suits him, takes a separate Road, 


Their one great Object, Marriage-d-la 
mode ! 
there Line deign with Cits to have and 
0 


And change rich Blood for more sub- 
stantial Gold! 

And honour’d Trade from Interest turns 
aside, 


Spoken BY Mr. Houtitanp 


To hazard Happiness for titled Pride. 
The Painter dead, yet still he charms the 


ye; 

While England lives, his Fame can never 
die: 

But he, who struts his Hour upon the Siage, 

Can scarce extend his Fame for Half an 
Age; 

Nor Pen nor Pencil can the Actor save, 

The Art, and Artist, share one common 
Grave. 

O let me drop one tributary Tear, 
On “ed Jack Falstaff’s Grave, and Juliet’s 
ter 1 

You to their Worth must Testimony give ; 

Tis a your Hearts alone their Fame can 
ive. 

Still as the Scenes of Life will shift away, 

The strong Impressions of their Art de- 


cay. 

Your Children cannot feel what you have 
known ; 

They'll boast of Quins and Cibbers of their 


own: 
The greatest Glory of our happy few 
Is to be felt, and be approv’d by you. 
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THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE 


ACT I 


Scrnz. — A room in STERLING’s house 


[Miss Fanny and Berry meeting] 


Berry [running in]. Ma’am! Miss 
Fanny! Ma’am! 

Fanny. What’sthe matter! Betty! 

Betty. Oh la! Ma’am! as sure as 
I’m alive, here is your husband — 

Fanny. Hush! my dear Betty! if 
any body in the house should hear you, 
I am ruined. 

Berry. Mercy on me! it has frighted 
me to such a degree, that my heart is 
come up to my mouth. — But as I was 
a saying, Ma’am, here’s that dear, 
sweet — 

Fanny. Haveacare! Betty. 

Betty. Lord! I’m_ bewitched, I 
think. — But as I was a saying, Ma’am, 
here’s Mr. Lovewell just come from 


London. 
Indeed! 


Fanny. 

Berry. Yes, indeed, and indeed, 
Ma’am, he is. I saw him crossing the 
court-yard in his boots. 

Fanny. Iam glad to hear it. — But 
pray now, my dear Betty, be cautious. 
Don’t mention that word again, on any 
account. You know, we have agreed 
never to drop any expressions of that 
sort for fear of an accident. 

Berry. Dear Ma’am, you may de- 
pend upon me. There is not a more 
trustier creature on the face of the earth, 
than I am. Though I say it, I am as 
secret as the grave — and if it’s never 
told, till I tell it, it may remain untold 
till doom’s-day for Betty. 

Fanny. I know you are faithful — 
but in our circumstances we cannot be 
too careful. 

Betty. Very true, Ma’am! — and 
yet I vow and protest, there’s more 
plague than pleasure with a_ secret; 
especially if a body mayn’t mention it to 
four or five of one’s particular acquaint- 
ance, 


Fanny. Do but keep this secret a 
little while longer, and then, I hope you 
may mention it to any body. — Mr. 
Lovewell will acquaint the family with 
the nature of our situation as soon as 
possible. 

Berry. The sooner, the better, I 
believe: for if he does not tell it, there’s 
a little tell-tale, I know of, will come and 
tell it for him. 

Fanny. Fie, Betty! [Blushing] 

Betry. Ah! you may well blush. — 
But you’re not so sick, and so pale, and 
so wan, and so many qualms — 

Fanny. Have done! I shall be 
quite angry with you. 

Berry. Angry!— Bless the dear 
puppet! I am sure I shall love it, as 
much as if it was my own. — I meant no 
harm, heaven knows. 

Fanny. Well — say no more of this 
— It makes me uneasy — All I have to 
ask of you, is to be faithful and secret, 
and not to reveal this matter, till we 
disclose it to the family ourselves. 

Berry. Me reveal it! —if I say a 
word, I wish I may be burned. I wou’d 
not do you any harm for the world — 
And as for Mr. Lovewell, I am sure I 
have loved the dear gentleman ever 
since he got a tide-waiter’s place for my 
brother — But let me tell you both, you 
must leave off your soft looks to each 
other, and your whispers, and your 
glances, and your always sitting next 
to one another at dinner, and your long 
walks together in the evening — For my 
part, if I had not been in the secret, I 
shou’d have known you were a pair of 
loviers at least, if not man and wife, 


as == 

Fanny. Seetherenow!again. Pray 
be careful. 

Berry. Well — well — nobody hears 
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me. — Man and wife — I'll say’so no 


more — what I tell you is very true for . 


all that — 


LovEWwE.Lu [calling within]. William! 


Berry. Hark! I hear your hus- 
band — 

Fanny. What! 

Burry. I say, here comes Mr. 


Lovewell — Mind the caution I give you 
—T’ll be whipped now, if you are not 
the first person he sees or speaks to in 
the family — However, if you chuse it, 
it’s nothing at all to me — as you sow, 
you must reap —as you brew, so you 
must bake. —I’ll e’en slip down the 
back-stairs, and leave you together. 
[Exit] 
Fanny. [Alone] I see, I see I shall 
never have a moment’s ease till our 
marriage is made publick. New dis- 
tresses croud in upon me every day. 
The sollicitude of my mind sinks my 
spirits, preys upon my health, and 
destroys every comfort of my life. It 
shall be revealed, let what will be the 
consequence. 


[Enter LOoVEWELL] 


Lovew. My love! — How’s this? — 
In tears? — Indeed this is too much. 
You promised me to support your 
spirits, and to wait the determination 
of our fortune with patience. — For 
my sake, for your own, be comforted! 
Why will you study to add te our 
uneasiness and perplexity ? 

Fanny. Oh, Mr. Lovewell! the indel- 
icacy of a secret marriage grows every 
day more and more shocking to me. 
I walk about the house like a guilty 
wretch: I imagine myself the object 
of the suspicion of the whole family; 
and am under the perpetual terrors of a 
shameful detection. 

Lovew. Indeed, indeed, you are 
to blame. The amiable delicacy of 
your temper, and your quick sensibility, 
only serve to make you unhappy. — To 
clear up this affair properly to Mr. 
Sterling, is the continual employment of 
my thoughts. Every thing now is in 
afair train. It begins to grow ripe for a 
discovery; and I have no doubt’of its 
concluding to the satisfaction of our- 
selves, of your father, and the whole 
family. 

Fanny. End how it will, I am 
resolved it shall end soon — very soon. 
I wou’d not live another week in this 
agony of mind to be mistress of the 
, universe, 


Lovew. Do not be_ too violent 
neither. Do not let us disturb the joy 
of your sister’s marriage with the 
tumult this matter may occasion ! — 
I have brought letters from Lord Ogleby 
and Sir John Melvil to Mr. Sterling. — 
They will be here this evening — and, 
I dare say, within this hour. 

Fanny. Iam sorry for it. 

Lovew. Why so? 

Fanny. No matter — Only let us 
disclose our marriage immediately ! 

Lovew. Assoonas possible. 


Fanny. But directly. 

Lovew. In a few days, you may 
depend on it. 

Fanny. To-night — or to-morrow 
morning. 

Lovew. That, I fear, will be imprac- 
ticable. 

Fanny. Nay, but you must. 

Lovew. Must! why? 

Fanny. Indeed, you must. — I have 


the most alarming reasons for it. 

Lovew. Alarming indeed! for they 
alarm me, even before I am acquainted 
with them — What are they? 

Fanny. I cannot tell you. 

Lovew. Not tell me? 

Fanny. Not at present. When all 
is settled, you shall be acquainted with 
every thing. 

Lovew. Sorry they are coming! — 
Must be discovered! —What ean this 
mean ! — Is it possible you can have any 
eee that need be concealed from 
me? 

Fanny. Do not disturb yourself 
with conjectures — but rest assured, 
that though you are unable to divine 
the cause, the consequence of a dis- 
covery, be it what it will, cannot be 
attended with half the miseries of the 
present interval. 

Lovew. You put me upon the rack. 
—I wou’d do any thing to make you 
easy. — But you know your. father’s 
temper. — Money (you will excuse my 
frankness) is the spring of all his actions, 
which nothing but the idea of acquiring 
nobility or magnificence can ever make 
him forego —and these he thinks his 
money will purchase. — You know too 
your aunt’s, Mrs. Heidelberg’s, notions 
of the splendor of high life, her contempt 
for every thing that does not relish of 
what she calls Quality, and that from 
the vast fortune in her hands, by her 
late husband, she absolutely governs 
Mr. Sterling and the whole family : now, 
if they should come to the knowledge 
of this affair too abruptly, they might, 
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perhaps, be incensed beyond all hopes 
of reconciliation. 

Fanny. But if they are made 
acquainted with it otherwise than by 
ourselves, it will be ten times worse: 
and a discovery grows every day more 
probable. The whole family have long 
suspected our affection. We are also 
in the power of a foolish maid-servant ; 
and if we may even depend on her 
fidelity, we cannot answer for her dis- 
cretion. — Discover it therefore imme- 
diately, lest some accident should bring 
it to light, and involve us in additional 
disgrace. 

_Lovew. Well — well—I meant to 
discover it soon, but would not do it too 
precipitately. — I have more than once 
sounded Mr. Sterling about it, and will 
attempt him more seriously the next 
opportunity. But my principal hopes 
are these. — My relationship to Lord 
Ogleby, and his having placed me with 
your father, have been, you know, the 
first links in the chain of this connection 
between the two families; in conse- 
quence of which, I am at present in high 

favour with all parties: while they all 
- remain thus well-affected to me, I pro- 
pose to lay our case before the old Lord; 
and if I can prevail on him to mediate 
in this affair, I make no doubt but he 
will be able to appease your father; and, 
being a lord and a man of quality, I am 
sure he may bring Mrs. Heidelberg into 
good-humour at any time.— Let me 
beg you, therefore, to have but a little 
patience, as, you see, we are upon the 
very eve of a discovery, that must prob- 
ably be to our advantage. 

Fanny. Manage it your own way. 
I am persuaded. E 

Lovew. But in the mean time make 
yourself easy. : 

Fanny. As easy as I can, I will. — 
We had better not remain together 
any longer at present. — Think of this 
business, and let me know how you 
proceed. 

Lovew. Depend on my care! But, 
pray, be chearful. 

Fanny. I will. 


[As she is going out, Enter STERLING] 


Sreru. Hey-day! who have we got 
here? 

Fanny. [Confused] Mr. Lovewell, 
Sir! 

Srmru. And where are you going, 
hussey ? 

Fanny. To my sister’s chamber, 


[Exit] 


Stert. Ah, Lovewell! What! al- 
ways getting my foolish girl yonder into 
a corner ! — Well — well — let us but 
once see her elder sister fast-married 
to Sir John Melvil, we’ll soon provide a 
good husband for Fanny, I warrant you. 

Lovew. Wou’d to heaven, Sir, you 
would provide her one of my recom- 
mendation ! 

Stert. Yourself? eh, Lovewell! 

Lovew. With your pleasure, Sir! 

Stert. Mighty well! 

Lovew. And I flatter myself, that 
such a proposal would not be very dis- 
agreeable to Miss Fanny. 

Steru. Better and better! 

Lovew. And if I could but obtain 
your consent, Sir — 

Steryt. What! you marry Fanny! 
— no — no — that will never do, Love- 
well! — You’re a good boy, to be sure — 
I have a great value for you — but can’t 
think of you for a son-in-law. — There’s 
no Stuff in the case, no money, Lovewell! 

Lovew. My pretensions to fortune, 
indeed, are but moderate: but though 
not equal to splendor, sufficient to keep 
us above distress.— Add to which, 
that I hope by diligence to increase it — 
and have love, honour — 

Strrt. But not the Stuff, Lovewell ! 
— Add one little round o to the sum 
total of your fortune, and that will be 
the finest thing you can say to me.— 
You know I’ve a regard for you — 
would do any thing to serve you — any 
thing on the footing of friendship — 
but — 

Lovew. If you think me worthy of 
your friendship, Sir, be assured, that 
there is no instance in which I should 
rate your friendship so highly. 

Stmru. Psha! psha! that’s another 
thing, you know. — Where money or 
interest is concerned, friendship is quite 
out of the question. : 

Lovew. But where the happiness of 
a daughter is at stake, you wou’d not 
scruple, sure, to sacrifice a little to her 
inclinations. 

Strrt. Inclinations! why, you wou’d 
not persuade me that the girl is in love 
with you — eh, Lovewell! 

Lovew. I cannot absolutely answer 
for Miss Fanny, Sir; but am sure that 
the chief happiness or misery of my life 
depends entirely upon her. 

Sreryt. Why, indeed now if your 
kinsman, Lord Ogleby, would come 
down handsomely for you — but that’s 
impossible — No, no — ’twill never do 
— I must hear no more of this — Come, 
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Lovewell, promise me that I shall hear 
no more of this. ; 

Lovrew. [hesitating]. I am afraid, 
Sir, I shou’d not be able to keep my 
word with you, if I did promise you. 

Sreryt. Why, you wou’d not offer 
to marry her without my consent? 
wou’d you, Lovewell! 

Lovew. Marry her, Sir! [Confused] 

Stmru. Ay, marry her, Sir!—I 
know very well that a warm speech or 
two from such a dangerous young spark, 
as you are, will go much farther towards 
persuading a silly girl to do what she has 
more than a month’s mind to do, than 
twenty grave lectures from fathers or 
mothers, or uncles or aunts, to prevent 
her. — But you wou’d not, sure, be such 
a base fellow, such a treacherous young 
rogue, as to seduce my daughter’s 
affections, and destroy the peace of my 
family in that manner. — I must insist 
on it, that you give me your word not to 
marry her without my consent. 

Lovew. Sir—I—I-—as_ to that 
—I—I—I beg, Sir—Pray, Sir, 
excuse me on this subject at present. 

Strryt. Promise then, that you will 
carry this matter no further without my 
approbation. 

Lovew. You may depend on it, 
Sir, that it shall go no further. 

SteRL. Well — well — that’s enough 
—TI'll take care of the rest, I warrant 
you. — Come, come, let’s have done 
with this nonsense! — What’s doing in 
town? — Any news upon ’Change? 

Lovew. Nothing material. 

Sreru. Have you seen the currants, 
the soap, and Madeira, safe in the ware- 
houses? Have you compared the goods 
with the invoice and bills of lading, and 
are they all right? 

Lovew. ‘They are, Sir! 

Stert. And how are stocks? 

Lovew. Fell one and an half this 
morning. 

Stert. Well—well—some good 
news from America, and they’ll be up 
again.— But how are Lord Ogleby 
and Sir John Melvil? When are we to 
expect them ? 

Lovew. Very soon, Sir! I. came 
purpose on to bring you their com- 


mands. Here are letters from both of 
them. [Giving letters] 
Stert. Let me see —let me see — 


*Slife, how his Lordship’s letter is per- 
fumed! —It takes my breath away. 
— [Opening it] And French paper 
too! with a fine border of flowers and 
flourishes — and a slippery gloss on it 


that dazzles one’s eyes. — My dear Mr. 
Sterling. — [Reading] — Merey on me! 
His Lordship writes a worse hand than a 
boy at his exercise — But how’s this? 
— Eh! — with you to-night — [reading]. 
— Lawyers to-morrow morning — To- 
night! — that’s sudden indeed. — 
Where’s my sister Heidelberg? she 
shou’d know of this immediately. — 
Here John! Harry! Thomas! [Call- 
ing the servants] Hark ye, Lovewell! 

Lovew. Sir! 

Stert. Mind now, how I’ll enter- 
tain his Lordship and Sir John — We'll 
shew your fellows at the other end of 
the town how we live in the city — They 
shall eat gold — and drink gold — and 
lie in gold — Here cook! butler ! [Calling] 
What signifies your birth and education, 
and titles? Money, money, that’s the 
stuff that makes the great man in this 


country. 
Lovew. Very true, Sir! 
Stery. True, Sir? — Why then 


have done with your nonsense of love 
and matrimony. You’re not rich 
enough to think of a wife yet. A man 
of business shou’d mind nothing but his 
business. — Where are these fellows? 
John! Thomas! [Calling] —Get an 
estate, and a wife will follow of course. 
— Ah! Lovewell! an English merchant 
is the most respectable character in the 
universe. ’Slife, man, a rich English 
merchant may make himself a match 
for the daughter of a Nabob. — Where 
are all my rascals? Here, William! 
[Exit calling] 
LovEwe.u. [Alone] So!—As I sus- 
pected. — Quite averse to the match, 
and likely to receive the news of it with 
great displeasure. — What’s best to be 
done? — Let me see! — Suppose I get 
Sir John Melvil to interest himself in 
this affair. He may mention it to Lord 
Ogleby with a better grace than I can, 
and more probably prevail on him to 
interfere init. I can open my mind also 
more freely to Sir John. He told me, 
when I left him in town, that he had 
something of consequence to communi- 
cate, and that I could be of use to him. 
I am glad of it: for the confidence he 
reposes in me, and the service I may do 
him, will ensure me his good offices. — 
Poor Fanny! It hurts me to see her so 
uneasy, and her making a mystery of the 
cause adds to my anxiety. — Something 
must be done upon her account; for 
at all events, her sollicitude shall be 
removed, 
[Ezit] 
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Screng. — Changes to another chamber 


[Enter Miss Steruine, and Miss 


Fanny] 
Miss Sterz. Oh, my dear sister, say 
no more! This is downright hypocrisy. 


— You shall never convince me that you 
don’t envy me beyond measure. — Well, 
after all it is extremely natural — It is 
impossible to be angry with you. 

Fanny. Indeed, sister, you have no 
cause. 

Miss STERL. 
not to envy me? 

Fanny. Not in the least. 

Miss Stert. And you don’t in the 
least wish that you was just in my 


situation? 
No, indeed, I don’t. Why 


Fanny. 
should I? 

Miss Stert. Why should you? — 
What! on the brink of marriage, fortune, 
title— But I had forgot — There’s 
that dear sweet creature Mr. Lovewell 
in the case.— You would not break 
your faith with your true love now for 
the world, I warrant you. 

- Fanny. Mr. Lovewell! — always 
Mr. Lovewell! — Lord, what signifies 
Mr. Lovewell, sister? 

Miss Sterz. Pretty peevish soul! — 
Oh, my dear, grave, romantick sister! 
—a, perfect philosopher in petticoats! 
— Love and a cottage !— Eh, Fanny !— 
Ah, give me indifference and a coach 
and six! 

Fanny. And why not the coach 
and six without the indifference? — 
But, pray, when is this happy marriage 
of yours to be celebrated? —I long to 
give you joy. 

Miss Sterzt. In a day or two—I 
ean’t tell exactly. — Oh, my dear 
sister! —I must mortify her a little. 
[Aside] —I know you have a pretty 
taste. Pray, give me your opinion of 
my jewels. — How d’ye like the stile 
of this esclavage? [Shewing jewels] 

Fanny. Extremely handsome indeed, 
and well fancied. 

Miss Stert. What d’ye think of 
these bracelets? I shall have a mini- 
ature of my father, set round with 
diamonds, to one, and Sir John’s to the 
other.— And this pair of ear-rings! 
set transparent! — here, the tops, you 
see, will take off to wear in a morning, 
or in an undress — how d’ye like them? 

[Shews jewels] 

Fanny. Very much, IJ assure you — 

Bless me; sister, you have a prodigious 


And you really pretend 


quantity of jewels — you'll be the very 
Queen of Diamonds. 

Miss Srert. Ha! ha! ha! very 
well, my dear! —I shall be as fine as a 
little queen indeed. — I have a bouquet 
to come home to-morrow — made up of 
diamonds, and rubies, and emeralds, 
and topazes, and amethysts — jewels of 
all colours, green, red, blue, yellow, 
intermixt — the prettiest thing you 
ever saw in your life! — The jeweller 
says I shall set out with as many dia- 
monds as any body in town, except Lady 
Brilliant, and Polly What d’ye-call-it, 
Lord Squander’s kept mistress. 

Fanny. But what are your wedding- 


cloaths, sister? 

Miss Sterut. Oh, white and silver 
to be sure, you know. —I bought them 
at Sir Joseph Lutestring’s, and sat 
above an hour in the parlour behind the 
shop, consulting Lady Lutestring about 
gold and silver stuffs, on purpose to 
mortify her. 

Fanny. Fie, sister! how could you 
be so abominably provoking? 

Miss Sterzt. Oh, I have no patience 
with the pride of your city-knighest 
ladies. — Did you never observe the 
airs of Lady Lutestring drest in the 
richest brocade out of her husband’s 
shop, playing crown-whist at Haber- 
dasher’s-Hall ? — While the civil smirk- 
ing Sir Joseph, with a smug wig trimmed 
round his broad face as close as a new- 
cut yew-hedge, and his shoes so black 
that they shine again, stands all day in 
his shop, fastened to his counter like a 
bad shilling? 

Fanny. Indeed, indeed, sister, this 
is too much — If you talk at this rate, 
you will be absolutely a bye-word in the 
city — You must never venture on the 
inside of Temple-Bar again. : 

Miss Steru. Never do I desire it — 
never, my dear Fanny, I promise you. — 
Oh, how I long to be transported to the 
dear regions of Grosvenor-Square — 
far—far from the dull districts of 
Aldersgate, Cheap, Candlewick, and 
Farringdon Without and Within ! — My 
heart goes pit-a-pat at the very idea of be- 
ing introduced at Court! —gilt chariot! 
— pyeballed horses! — laced liveries! 
— and then the whispers buzzing round 


the circle—‘‘Who is that young 
Lady! Who isshe?’’ — “Lady Melvil, 
Ma’am!’? —Lady Melvil! my ears 


tingle at the sound.— And then at 
dinner, instead of my father perpetually 
asking — ‘“‘Any news upon ’Change?” 
—to ery — “Well, Sir John! any thing 
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new from Arthur’s?’’ — or — to say to 
some other woman of quality, ‘‘Was your 
Ladyship at the Dutchess of Rubber’s 
last night? — Did you call in at Lady 
Thunder’s? In the immensity of croud 
I swear I did not see you — searce a 
soul at the opera last Saturday — shall 
I see you at Carlisle-House next Thurs- 
day ?’? — Oh, the dear Beau-Monde! I 
was born to move in the sphere of the 
great world. 

Fanny. And so, in the midst of all 
this happiness, you have no compassion 
for me — no pity for us poor mortals in 
common life. 

Miss Sreru. [affectedly]. You? — 
You’re above pity. — You would not 
change conditions with me— you’re 
over head and ears in love, you know. — 
Nay, for that matter, if Mr. Lovewell 
and you come together, as I doubt not 
you will, you will live very comfortably, 
I dare say. — He will mind his business 
— you'll employ yourself in the delight- 
ful care of your family — and once in a 
season perhaps you'll sit together in a 
front-box at a benefit play, as we used 
to do at our dancing-master’s, you know 
— and perhaps I may meet you in the 
summer with some other citizens at 
Tunbridge.— For my part, I shall 
always entertain a proper regard for 
my relations. — You sha’n’t want my 
countenance, I assure you. 

Fanny. Oh, you’re too kind, sister! 


[Enter Mrs. HeripELBEerG] 


Mrs. Heinen. [At entring] Here 
this evening! —I vow and pertest we 
shall scarce have time to provide for 
them — Oh, my dear! [To Miss STERt.] 
I am glad to see you’re not quite in dis- 
habille. Lord Ogleby and Sir John 
Melvil will be here to-night. 

Miss Steru. To-night, Ma’am? 

Mrs. Herpet. Yes, my dear, to- 
night. — Do, put on a smarter cap, and 
change those ordinary ruffles! — Lord, 
I have such a deal to do, I shall scarce 
have time to slip on my Italian lute- 
string. — Where is this dawdle of a 
housekeeper? — [Enter Mrs. Trusty] 
Oh, here, Trusty! do you know that 
people of qualaty are expected here this 


evening ? 
Trusty. Yes, Ma’am. 
Mrs. Heiner. Well—Do you be 


sure now that every thing is done in the 
most genteelest manner —and to the 
honour of the fammaly. 

Trusty. Yes, Ma’am. 


Mrs. Huipex. Well—but mind 
what I say to you. 
Trusty. Yes, Ma’am. 


Mrs. Herpeu. His Lordship is to lie 
in the chintz bedechamber — d’ye hear? 
—And Sir John in the blue damask 
room—His Lordship’s valet-de-shamb 
in the opposite — 

Trusty. But Mr. Lovewell is come 
down — and you know that’s his room, 
Ma’am. 

Mrs. Herren. Well — well — Mr. 
Lovewell may make shift—or get a 
bed at the George— But hark ye, 
Trusty ! 

Trusty. Ma’am! 

Mrs. Heipeu. Get the great dining- 
room in order as soon as_ possible. 
Unpaper the curtains, take the civers off 
the couch and the chairs, and put the 
china figures on the mantle-piece imme- 


diately. 

Trusty. Yes, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Heiner. Be gone then! fly, 
this instant!—  Where’s my brother 
Sterling — 

Trusty. Talking to the butler, 
Ma’am. 

Mrs. Herter. Very well. [Haut 


Trusty] Miss Fanny!—TI pertest I 
did not see you before — Lord, child, 
what’s the matter with you? 

Fanny. Withme? Nothing, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Herpet. Blessme! Why your 
face is as pale, and black, and 
yellow — of fifty colours, I pertest. — 
And then you have drest yourself as 
loose and as big — I declare there is not 
such a thing to be seen now, as a young 
woman with a fine waist — You all make 
yourselves as round as Mrs. Deputy 
Barter. Go, child!— You know the 
qualaty will be here by and by — Go, 
and make yourself a little more fit 
to be seen. [Hzit Fanny] She is gone 
away in tears— absolutely erying, I 
vow and _ pertest.— This ridicalous 
Love! we must puta stop to it. It 
makes a perfect nataral of the girl. 

Miss Srerzu. Poor soul! she can’t 
help it. [Affectedly] 

Mrs. Hetpen. Well, my dear! 
Now_I shall have an opportunity of 
convincing you of the absurdity of what 
you was telling me concerning Sir vohn 
Melvil’s behaviour to you. 

Miss Sreru. Oh, it gives me no 
manner of uneasiness. But, indeed, 
Ma’am, I cannot be persuaded but that 
Sir John is an extremely cold lover. 
Such distant civility, grave looks, and 
lukewarm professions of esteem for me 
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and the whole family! I have heard 
of flames and darts, but Sir John’s is a 
passion of mere ice and snow. 

Mrs. Heipezr. Oh, fie, my dear! 
I am perfectly ashamed of you. That’s 
so like the notions of your poor sister! 
What you complain of as coldness and 
indiffarence, is nothing but the extreme 
gentilaty of his address, an exact pictur 
of the manners of qualaty. 

Miss Srery. Oh, he is the very 
mirror of complaisance! full of formal 
bows and set speeches! —I declare, if 
there was any violent passion on my 
side, I should be quite jealous of him. 

Mrs. Heinen. I say jealus indeed — 
Jealus of who, pray? 

Miss Sternt. My sister Fanny. She 
seems a much greater favourite than I 
am, and he pays her infinitely more 
attention, I assure you. 

Mrs. Herpen. Lord! d’ye think a 
man of fashion, as he is, can’t distinguish 
between the genteel and the wulgar 
part of the famaly ? — Between you and 
your sister, for instance — or me and 
my brother? —Be advised by me, 
child! It is all politeness and good- 
- breeding. — Nobody knows the qualaty 
better than I do. 

Miss Strerzt. In my mind the old 
lord, his uncle, has ten times more 
gallantry about him than Sir John. 
He is full of attentions to the ladies, 
and smiles, and grins, and leers, and 
ogles, and fills every wrinkle in his old 
wizen face with comical expressions of 
tenderness. I think he wou’d make 
an admirable sweetheart. 


[Enter STERLING] 


Steru. [At entring] No fish? — Why 
the pond was dragged but yesterday 
morning — There’s carp and tench in 
the boat. — Pox on’t, if that dog Love- 
well had any thought, he wou’d have 
brought down a turbot, or some of the 
land-carriage mackarel. 

Mrs. Heiwe.. Lord, brother, I am 
afraid his lordship and Sir John will 
not arrive while it’s light. 

Strerzt. I warrant you. — But, pray, 
sister Heidelberg, let the turtle be drest 
to-morrow, and some venison — and 
let the gardener cut some pine-apples — 
and get out some ice. — I’ll answer for 
wine, I warrant you—TI'll give them 
such a glass of Champagne as they 
never drank in their lives — no, not at a 
Duke’s table. 

Mrs. Heipet. 
mind how you behave. 


Pray_ now, brother, 
Iam always ina 


fright about you with people of qualaty. 
Take care that you don’t fall asleep di- 
rectly after supper, as you commonly do. 
Take a good deal of snuff; and that will 
keep you awake. — And don’t burst out 
with your horrible loud horse-laughs. 
It is monstrous wulgar. 

Stert. Never fear, sister! — Who 
have we here? 

Mrs. Herpnn. It is Mons. Cantoon, 
the Swish gentleman, that lives with his 
Lordship, I vow and pertest. 


[Enter Canton] 


Sterut. Ah, Mounseer! your servant. 
—Tam very glad to see you, Mounseer. 

Canton. Mosh oblige to Mons. 
Sterling. — Ma’am, I am yours —Ma- 
temoiselle, lam yours. [Bowing round] 

Mrs. Heipent. Your humble servant, 
Mr. Cantoon! 

Canton. I kiss your hands, Matam! 

StERL. Well, Mounseer !—and what 
news of your good family ? — when are 
we to see his Lordship and Sir John? 

Canton. Mons. Sterling! Milor 
Ogelby and Sir Jean Melvile will be 
here in one quarter-hour. 

Srerut. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mrs. Herpen. O, I am perdigious 
glad to hear it. Being so late I was 
afeard of some accident. — Will you 
please to have any thing, Mr. Cantoon, 
after your journey? 

Canton. No, I tank you, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Herpezt. Shall I go and shew 
you the apartments, Sir? 

Canton. You do me great honeur, 
Ma’am. 

Mrs. Heipet. Come then! — come, 
my dear! [To Miss Steriine] [Ezeunt] 


[Manet Steruine] 


Sreru. Pox on’t, it’s almost dark — 
It will be too late to go round the 
garden this evening. — However, I will 
carry them to take a peep at my fine 


canal at least, I am determined. [Hzit] 
ACT II 
Scene. — An ante-chamber to Lorp 


OaiesBy’s bedchamber — Table with 
chocolate, and small case for medi- 
cines 
[Enter Brusu, my Lord’s valet-de-cham- 
bre, and STERLING’S chamber-maid] 


Brusu. You shall stay, my dear, I 
insist upon it. 
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Cu. Mai. Nay, pray, Sir, don’t be 
so positive; I can’t stay indeed. 

Brusx. You shall take one cup to 
our better acquaintance. 

Cu. Matp. I seldom drinks chocolate ; 
and if I did, one has no satisfaction, with 
such apprehensions about one — if my 
Lord should wake, or the Swish gentle- 
man should see one, or Madam Heidel- 
berg should know of it, I should be 
frighted to death — besides I have had 
my tea already this morning — I’m 
sure I hear my Lord. [In a fright] 

Brusuo. No, no, Madam, don’t 
flutter yourself — the moment my Lord 
waits, he rings his bell which I answer 
sooner or later, as it suits my con- 
venience. 

Cu. Marv. But should he come 
upon us without ringing — 

Brusu. I'll forgive him if he does — 
This key [takes a phial out of the case] 
locks him up till I please to let him out. 


Cu. Map. Law, Sir! that’s pote- 
cary’s-stuff. 
Brusu. It is so— but without this 


he can no more get out of bed — than 
he can read without spectacles — [Sips] 
What with qualms, age, rheumatism, 
and a few surfeits in his youth, he must 
have a great deal of brushing, oyling, 
screwing, and winding up to set him a 
going for the day. 

Cu. Maip [sips]. That’s prodigious 

indeed — [sips]. My Lord seems quite 
in a decay. 
Yes, he’s quite a spectacle 
[stps], a mere corpse, till he is reviv’d 
and refesh’d from our little magazine 
here — When the restorative pills, and 
cordial waters warm his stomach, and 
get into his head, vanity frisks in his 
heart, and then he sets up for the lover, 
the rake, and the fine gentleman. 

Cu. Marp [sips]. Poor gentleman! 
— but should the Swish gentleman come 
upon us. [Frighten’ d] 

Brusa. Why then the English 
gentleman would be very angry — 
No foreigner must break in upon my 
privacy. [Sips] But I can assure you 
Monsieur Canton is otherwise employ’d 
— He is oblig’d to skim the cream of 
half a score news-papers for my Lord’s 
breakfast — ha,ha, ha. Pray, Madam, 
drink your cup peaceably — My Lord’s 
chocolate is remarkably good, he won’t 
touch a drop but what comes from Italy. 

Cu. Maip [sipping]. ’Tis very fine 
indeed ! — [sips] and charmingly per- 
fum’d — it smells for all the world like 
our young ladies dressing-boxes. 


Brusu. You have an excellent taste, 
Madam, and I must beg of you to accept 
of a few cakes for your own drinking 
[takes ’em out of a drawer in the table}, 
and in return, [ desire nothing but to 
taste the perfume of your lips — [kisses 
her|— A small return of favours, 
Madam, will make, I hope, this country 
and retirement agreeable to both. 
[He bows, she curtsies]. Your young 
ladies are fine girls, faith: [sips] tho’ 
upon my soul, I am quite of my old 
lord’s mind about them; and were I 
inclin’d to matrimony, I should take 
the youngest. [Szps] 

Cu. Maip. Miss Fanny’s the most 
affablest and the most best nater’d 


creter ! 

Bruso. And the eldest a little 
haughty or so — 

Cu. Maip. More haughtier and 


prouder than Saturn himself — but this 
I say quite confidential to you, for one 
would not hurt a young lady’s marriage, 
you know. [Sips] 

Brusu. By no means, but you can’t 
hurt it with us— we don’t. consider 
tempers — we want money, Mrs. Nancy 
— give us enough of that, we'll abate 
you a great deal in other particulars — 
han hatihar 

Cu. Matp. Bless me, here’s some- 
body — [Bell rings] — O! ’tis my Lord 
— Well, your servant, Mr. Brush — 
Ill clean the cups in the next room. 

Bruso. Do so—but never mind 
the bell —I shan’t go this half hour. 
Will you drink tea with me in the after- 
noon? 

Cu. Mar. Not for the world, Mr. 
Brush — I’ll be here to set all things 
to rights — but I must not drink tea 
indeed — and so your servant. 

[Hatt Marv with teaboard] 
[Bell rings again] 

Brusu. It is impossible to stupify 
one’s self in the country for a week 
without some little flirting with the 
Abigails: this is much the handsomest 
wench in the house, except the old 
citizen’s youngest daughter, and I have 
not time enough to lay a plan for Her — 
[Bell rings] And now Ill go to my 
Lord, for I have nothing else to do. 

[Going] 


[Enter CANTON with news-papers in his 
hand] 


Cant. Monsieur Brush — Maistre 
Brush — My Lor stirra yet? 

Brusu. He has just rung his bell — I 
am going to him. 


GARRICK SURROUNDED BY HIS PLAYER FRIENDS 


In the Green Room of Drury Lane. Among those present: Beard, Baddeley, Mrs. Garrick, 
Woodward, Aickin, Macklin, “Gentleman” Smith, Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Abington, G. Garrick and Hogarth. 
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Cant. Depechez vous done. [Exit 
Brusu] [Puts on spectacles] I wish de 
Deviel had all dese papiers — I forget, 
as fast as I read — De Advertise put 
out of my head de Gazette, de Gazette 
de Chronique, and so dey all go l’un 
apres l’autre — I must get some nouvelle 
for my Lor, or he’ll be enragée contre 
moi — Voyons! — [reads in the papers]. 
Here is noting but Anti-Sejanus & ad- 
vertise — 


[Enter Matp with chocolate things] 
Vat you vant, child? — 


a Cu. Maip. Only the chocolate things, 
ir. 
Cant. O ver well—dat is good 


girl — and ver prit too! [Exit Matp] 


[Lorp OaLEByY within] 

Lorp Oaue. Canton, he, he— 
[coughs] — Canton! 

Cant. I come, my Lor — vat shall 
I do? —I have no news — He vil make 
great tintamarre ! — 

Lorp Oate. [Within] Canton, I say, 
-Canton! Where are you? — 


[Enter Lorp OaiEBy leaning on Brusu] 


Cant. Here, my Lor; I ask pardon, 
my Lor, I have not finish de papiers — 

Lorp Ociz. Dem your pardon, and 
your papers —I want you here, Can- 
ton. 

Cant. Den I run, dat is all— 

[Shuffles along — Lorp OcGLEBy 
leans upon CANTON too, and 
comes forward] 

Lorp Oar. You Swiss are the most 
unaccountable mixture — you have the 
language and the impertinence of the 
French, with the laziness of Dutchmen. 

Cant. ’Tis very true, my Lor—I 
ean’t help — , 

Lorp Octx. [Cries out] O Diavolo! 

Cant. You are not in pain, I hope, 
my Lor. 

Lorp Oats. Indeed but I am, my 
Lor — That vulgar fellow Sterling, with 
his city politeness, would force me down 
his slope last night to see a clay-colour’d 
ditch, which he calls a canal; and what 
with the dew, and the east-wind, my 
hips and shoulders are absolutely 
screw’d tomy body. . 

Cant. A_littel veritable eau d’ar- 
quibusade vil set all to right again — 

[My Lorp sits down, Brus gives 
chocolate] 


Lorp Oates. 
drops, Brush? 

Brusu. Here, my Lord! [Pouring out] 

Lorp Ogctr. Quelle nouvelle avez 
vous, Canton? 

Cant. A great deal of papier, but no 


news at all. 
What! nothing at all, 


Where are the Palsy- 


Lorp Octez. 
you stupid fellow ? 

Cant. Yes, my Lor, I have littel 
advertise here vil give you more plaisir 
den all de lyes about noting at all. La 
voila! [Puts on his spectacles] 

Lorp Oatz. Come read it, Canton, 
with good emphasis, and good discretion. 

Cant. I vil, my Lor — [Canrz. reads] 
Dere is no question, but dat de Cos- 
metique Royale vil utterlie take away 
all heats, pimps, frecks & oder eruptions 
of de skin, and likewise de wrinque of 
old age, &c. &c. — A great deal more, 
my Lor—be sure to ask for de Cos- 
metique Royale, signed by de Docteur 
own hand — Dere is more raison for dis 
caution dan good men vil tink — Eh 
bien, my Lor! 

Lorp Ocue. Eh bien, Canton! — 
Will you purchase any? 

Cant. For you, my Lor? 

Lorp Ocie. For me, you old puppy ! 


for what? 

Cant. My Lor? 

Lorp Oetz. Do I want cosmeticks? 

Cant. My Lor! 

Lorp Oguz. Look in my face — 
come, be sincere — Does it want the 
assistance of art? 

Cant. [With his spectacles] En verité, 
non. — ’Tis very smoose and brillian — 
but I tote dat you might take a little 
by way of prevention. 

Lorp Oaiz. You thought like an 
old fool, Monsieur, as you generally do 
— The surfeit-water, Brush! [Brus# 
pours out] What do you think, Brush, 
of this family, we are going to be con- 
nected with? — Eh! 

Brus. Very well to marry in, my 
Lord; but it would not do to live with. 

Lorp Oat. You are right, Brush — 
There is no washing the Blackamoor 
white — Mr. Sterling will never get rid 
of Black-Fryars, always taste of the 
Borachio — and the poor woman his 
sister is so busy and so notable, to make 
one welcome, that I have not yet got 
over her first reception; it almost 
amounted to suffocation! I think the 
daughters are tolerable — Where’s my 
cephalick snuff? [Brus gives him a box] 

Cant. Dey tink so of you, my Lor, 
for dey look at noting else, mafoi. = 
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Lorp Oats. Did they? — Why, I 
think they did a little — Where’s my 
glass? [BrusH puts one on the table] 
The youngest is delectable. [Takes snuff] 

Cant. O, ouy, my Lor— very delect, 
inteed; she made doux yeux at you, my 
Lor. 

Lorp O«gie. She was particular — 
the eldest, my nephew’s lady, will be a 
most valuable wife; she has all the 
vulgar spirits of her father, and aunt, 
happily blended with the termagant 
qualities of her deceased mother. — 
Some pepper-mint water, Brush! — 
How happy is it, Cant, for young ladies 
in general, that people of quality over- 
look every thing in a marriage contract 
but their fortune. 

Cant. C’est bien heureux, et com- 
mode aussi. 

Lorp Oguz. Brush, give me that 
pamphlet. by my bed-side — [BrusH 
goes for it) Canton, do you wait in the 
anti-chamber, and let nobody interrupt 
me till I call you. 

Cant. Mush goot may do your 
Lordship ! 

Lorp Oct. [Zo Brussu, who brings the 
pamphlet] And now, Brush, leave me a 
little to my studies. [Exit Brusu] 


[Lorp Oc ieBy alone] 


What can I possibly do among these 
women here, with this confounded 
rheumatism? It is a most grievous 
enemy to gallantry and address — [Gets 
off his chair] —He!— Courage, my 
Lor! by heav’ns, I’m another creature — 
[Hums and dances a little] It will do, 
faith — Bravo, my Lor! these girls have 
absolutely inspir’d me — If they are for 
a game of romps— Me voila pret! 
[Sings and dances] O — that’s an ugly 
twinge — but it’s gone — I have rather 
too much of the lily this morning in my 
complexion; a faint tincture of the 
rose will give a delicate spirit to my 
eyes for the day. [Unlocks a drawer at 
the bottom of the glass, and takes out 
rouge; while he’s painting himself, a 
knocking at the door] Who’s there! 
I won’t be disturb’d. 

Canton. [Without] My Lor, my Lor, 
here is Monsieur Sterling to pay his 
devoir to you this morn in your chambre. 

Lorp Oats. [softly]. What a fellow! 
— [Aloud] Jam extreamly honour’d by 
Mr. Sterling — Why don’t you see him 
in, Monsieur? —I wish he was at the 
bottom of his stinking canal — [Door 
opens] Oh, my dear Mr. Sterling, you 
do me a great deal of honour. 


[Enter Stertinae and LovEWELL] 


Stert. I hope, my Lord, that your 
Lordship slept well in the night —I 
believe there are no better beds in Europe 
than I have —I spare no pains to get 
’em, nor money to buy ’em— His 
Majesty, God bless him, don’t sleep 
upon a better out of his palace; and if I 
had said in too, I hope no treason, my 
Lord. 

Lorp Ocie. Your beds are like every 
thing else about you, incomparable ! — 
They not only make one rest well, but 
give one spirits, Mr. Sterling. 

Srert. What say you then, my 
Lord, to another walk in the garden? 
You must see my water by daylight, and 
my walks, and my slopes, and my 
clumps, and my bridge, and my flow’ring 
trees, and my bed of Dutch tulips — 
Matters look’d but dim last night, my 
Lord; I feel the dew in my great toe — 
but I would put on a cut shoe that I 
might be able to walk you about —I 
may be laid up to-morrow. 

Lorp Ociz. I pray heav’n_ you 
may ! [A side] 
Stert. What say you, my Lord? 

Lorp Oa.z. I was saying, Sir, that 
I was in hopes of seeing the young 
ladies at breakfast: Mr. Sterling, they 
are, in my mind, the finest tulips in this 
part of the world — he, he. 


Cant. Bravissimo, my Lor! —ha, 
ha, he. 
Steri. They shall meet your Lord- 


ship in the garden — we won’t lose our 
walk for them; I'll take you a little 
round before breakfast, and a larger 
before dinner, and in the evening you 
shall go to the Grand Tower, as I eall it, 
ha, ha, ha. 

Lorp Octz. Not a foot, I hope, 
Mr. Sterling — consider your gout, 
my good friend — You'll certainly be 
laid by the heels for your politeness — 
he, he, he. 


Cant. Ha, ha, ha —’tis admirable! 
en verité |! — [Laughing very heartily] 
Stert. If my young man [To 


LovEwE Lt] here, would but laugh at my 
jokes, which he ought to do, as Mounseer 
does at yours, my Lord, we should he all 
life and mirth. 

Lorp Oatz. What say you, Cant, 
will you take my kinsman under your 
tuition? you have certainly the most 
companionable laugh I ever met with, 
and never out of tune. 

Cant. But when your Lordship is 
out of spirits. 
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Lorp Octr. Well said, Cant! — but 
here comes my nephew, to play his part. 


[Enter Sir Joun Metvit] 


Well, Sir John, what news from the 
island of Love? have you been sighing 
and serenading this morning? 

Str Joun. I am glad to see your 
Lordship in such spirits this morning. 

Lorp Octr. I’m sorry to see you 
so dull, Sir — What poor things, Mr. 
Sterling, these very young fellows are! 
they make love with faces, as if they 
were burying the dead —though, indeed, 
@ marriage sometimes may be properly 
ealled a burying of the living — eh, Mr. 
Sterling ? — 

Steryt. Not if they have enough to 
live upon, my Lord — Ha, ha, ha. 

Dat is all Monsieur Sterling 

tink of. 


Sir Jonn. [Apart] Prithee, Lovewell, 
come with me into the garden; I have 
something of consequence for you, and 
I must communicate it directly. 

Lovew. We'll go together — If your 
Lordship and Mr. Sterling please, we’ll 

- prepare the ladies to attend you in the 
garden. 
[Ezeunt Sir Joun and LovEwE.1t1] 

Stert. My girls are always ready, 
I make ’em rise soon, and to-bed early; 
their husbands shall have ’em with good 


constitutions, and good fortunes, if 
they have nothing else, my Lord. 
— Lorp Oaie. Fine’ things, Mr. 
Sterling! 
Stert. Fine things, indeed, my 


Lord ! — Ah, my Lord, had not you run 
off your speed in your youth, you had 
not been so crippled in your age, my 
Lord. 

Lorp Oautr. Very pleasant, I pro- 
test — He, he, he. — [Half-laughing] 
Stmeru. Here’s Mounseer now, 
suppose, is pretty near your Lordship’s 
standing; but having little to eat, and 
little to spend, in his own country, he’ll 
wear three of your Lordship out — eat- 

ing and drinking kills us all. 

Lorp Oguz. Very pleasant, I pro- 
test — What a vulgar dog! [Aside] 

Cant. My Lor so old as me! — He 
is shicken to me — and look like a boy 
to pauvre me. 

Stert. Ha, ha, ha. Well said, 
Mounseer — keep to that, and you'll 
live in any country of the world — Ha, 
ha, ha.— But, my Lord, I will wait 
upon you into the garden: we have but 
a little time to breakfast — I'll go for 


my hat and cane, fetch a little walk 
with you, my Lord, and then for the 
hot rolls'and butter! [Ezit STERLING] 
Lorp Oats. I shall attend you with 
pleasure — Hot rolls and butter, in 
uly !—I sweat with the thoughts of it 
— What a strange beast it is! 
Cant. C’est un barbare. 
_ Lorp Oeiz. He is a vulgar dog, and 
if there was not so much money in the 
family, which I can’t do without, I 
would leave him and his hot rolls and 
butter directly — Come along, Monsieur ! 
[Ezeunt Lorp OaiEBy and Canton] 


Screnz. — Changes to the Garden 
[Enter Str Jonn MEtvit and Lovewe 1] 

Lovew. In my room this morning? 
Impossible. 

Sir JoHN. 

I promise you. 

Lovew. On what occasion? 

Stir Jonun. I was so anxious to dis- 
close my mind to you, that I could not 
sleep in my bed — But I found that you 
could not sleep neither — The bird was 
flown, and the nest long since cold. — 
Where was you, Lovewell? 

Lovew. Pooh! prithee! ridiculous! 

Sir Joun. Come now! which was it? 
Miss Sterling’s maid? a pretty little 
rogue!—or Miss Fanny’s Abigail? a 
sweet soul too ! — or — 

Lovew. Nay, nay, 
and tell me your business. 

Sir Jonn. Well, but where was you, 
Lovewell? 

Lovew. Walking — writing — what 
signifies where I was? 

Sir Joun. Walking! yes, I dare say. 
It rained as hard as it could pour. 
Sweet refreshing showers to walk in! 
No, no, Lovewell. — Now would I give 
twenty pounds to know which of the 
maids — . 

Lovew. But your business! your 
business, Sir John! 

Sir Joun. Let me a little into the 
secrets of the family. 

Lovew. Psha! 

Sir Joun. Poor Lovewell! he can’t 
bear it, I see. She charged you not to 
kiss and tell. — Eh, Lovewell! How- 
ever, though you will not honour me 
with your confidence, Pll venture to 
trust you with mine.— What d’ye 
think of Miss Sterling ? 

Lovew. What do I think of Miss 
Sterling? 


Before five this morning, 


leave trifling, 
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Sir Joun. Ay; what d’ye think of 
ler? 

Lovew. An odd _ question! — but 
I think her a smart, lively girl, full of 
mirth and sprightliness. 

Sir Jonn. All mischief and malice, 
I doubt. 

Lovew. How? 

Sir Jonn. But her person — what 
d’ye think of that? 

Lovew. Pretty and agreeable. 

Str Joun. A little grisette thing. 

Lovew. What is the meaning of all 
this? 

Str Joun. I'll tell you. You must 
know, Lovewell, that notwithstanding 
all appearances — [Seeing Lornp OGLEBY, 
&c.| We are interrupted — When they 
are gone, I’ll explain. 


[Enter Lornp Ocuiesy, SterLine, Mrs. 
HeipeLBera, Miss STERLING, and 
Fanny] 


Lorp Ociz. Great improvements 
indeed, Mr. Sterling ! wonderful improve- 
ments! The four seasons in lead, the 
flying Mercury, and the basin with 
Neptune in the middle, are all in the 
very extreme of fine taste. You have as 
many rich figures as the man at Hyde- 
Park Corner. 

Sterut. The chief pleasure of a 
country house is to make improvements, 
you know, my Lord. I spare no expence, 
not I.— This is quite another-guess 
sort of a place than it was when I first 
took it, my Lord. We were surrounded 
with trees. I cut down above fifty to 
make the lawn before the house, and 
let in the wind and the sun — smack- 
smooth — as you see. — Then I made 
a green-house out of the old laundry, 
and turned the brew-house into a 
pinery. — The high octagon summer- 
house, you see yonder, is raised on the 
mast of a ship, given me by an Hast- 
India captain, who has turned many a 
thousand of my money. It commands 
the whole road. All the coaches and 
chariots, and chaises, pass and repass 
under your eye. I'll mount you up 
there in the afternoon, my Lord. ’Tis 
the pleasantest place in the world to 
take a pipe and a bottle, — and so you 
shall say, my Lord. 

Lorp Ogin. Ay—or a bowl of 
punch, or a can of slip, Mr. Sterling! 
for it looks like a cabin in the air. — If 
flying chairs were in use, the captain 
might make a voyage to the Indies in it 
still, if he had but a fair wind. 


Canton. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Heimer. My brothers a 
little comacal in his ideas, my Lord! — 
But you'll excuse him. — I have a little 
gothick dairy, fitted up entirely in my 
own taste.—In the evening I shall 
hope for the honour of your Lordship’s 
company to take a dish of tea there, or a 
sullabub warm from the cow. 

Lorp Ociz. I have every moment 
a fresh opportunity of admiring the 
elegance of Mrs. Heidelberg — the very 
flower of delicacy, and cream of polite- 
ness. 


Mrs. Heipe,. Omy Lord! Legis. 
Lorp Ociz. O Madam! other] 


Stert. How d’ye like these close 
walks, my Lord? 

Lorp Ociz. A most excellent ser- 
pentine! It forms a perfect maze, and 
winds like a true-lover’s knot. 

Steri. Ay—here’s none of your 
strait lines here — but all taste — zig- 
zag — erinkum-crankum —in and out 
—right and left—to and again — 
twisting and turning like a worm, my 
Lord! 

Lorp Oct. Admirably laid out 
indeed, Mr. Sterling! one can hardly see 
an inch beyond one’s nose any where in 
these walks. — You are a most excel- 
lent ceconomist of your land, and make a 
little go a great way. — It lies together 
in as small parcels as if it was placed 
in pots out at your window in Grace- 
church-Street. 


Canton. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Lorp OaiE. What d’ye laugh at, 
Canton? 


Canton. Ah! que cette similitude 


a drole! So clever what you say, mi 
or. 
Lorp Oate. [ToFanny] You seem 


mightily engaged, Madam. What are 
those pretty hands so busily employed 
about? 

Fanny. Only making up a nosegay, 
my Lord !— Will your Lordship do me 
the honour of accepting it? [Presenting it] 

Lorp Octr. I'll wear it next my 
heart, Madam!—I see the young 
creature doats on me. [A part] 

Miss Sreru. Lord, sister! you’ve 
loaded his Lordship with a bunch of 
flowers as big as the cook or the nurse 
carry to town on Monday morning for a 
beaupot. — Will your Lordship give me 
leave to present you with this rose and 
@ sprig of sweet-briar ? 

Lorp Oct. The truest emblems of 
yourself, Madam! all sweetness and 
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poignancy. — A little jealous, poor 
soul ! [Apart] 

Stert. Now, my Lord, if you please, 
I'll carry you to see my Ruins. 

Mrs. Heipex. You'll absolutely 
fatigue his Lordship with overwalking, 
brother ! 

Lorp Ocie. Not at all, Madam! 
We’re in the garden of Eden, you know; 
in the region of perpetual spring, youth, 
and beauty. [Leering at the women] 

Mrs. Hetpen. Quite the man of 
qualaty, I pertest. [Apart] 

Canton. Take a my arm, mi Lor! 

[Lorp OatzeBy leans on him] 

Stert. I'll only shew his Lordship 
my ruins, and the cascade, and the 
Chinese bridge, and then we'll go into 
breakfast. 


Lorp Oatz. Ruins, did you say, Mr. 
Sterling ? 
Steru. Ay, ruins, my Lord! and they 


are reckoned very fine ones too. You 
would think them ready to tumble 
on your head. It has just cost me a 
hundred and fifty pounds to put my 
ruins in thorough repair. — This way, if 
your Lordship pleases. 

-  Lorp OetE. ([Going, stops] What 
steeple’s that we see yonder? the parish- 
church, I suppose. 

Stert. Ha! ha! ha! that’s admi- 
rable. It is no church at all, my Lord! 
it is a spire that I have built against a 
tree, a field or two off, to terminate the 
prospect. One must always have a 
ehureh, or an obelisk, or a something, 
to terminate the prospect, you know. 
That’s arule in taste, my Lord! 

Lorp Oetz. Very ingenious, indeed ! 
For my part, I desire no finer prospect, 
than this I see before me. [Leering at the 
women] — Simple, yet varied; bounded, 
yet extensive. — Get away, Canton! 
[Pushing away Canton] I want no 
assistance. — I’ll walk with the ladies. 

Stert. This way, my Lord! 

Lorp Ogi. Lead on, Sir! — We 
young folks here will follow you. 
— Madam!— Miss Sterling! — Miss 
Fanny! I attend you. 

[Ezit, after STERLING, gallanting the 
ladies] : F 

Canton [following]. Heis cock o’de 

game, ma foy! [Exit] 


[Manet Stz Jonn MeEtvit and LovEWELL] 


Srr Jonn. At length, thank heaven, 
T have an opportunity to unbosom. — I 
know you are faithful, Lovewell, and 
flatter myself you would rejoice to serve 
me. 


Lovew. Beassured, you may depend 
on me. 

Str Joun. You must know then, 
notwithstanding all appearances, that 
this treaty of marriage between Miss 
Sterling and me will come to nothing. 

Lovew. How! 

It will be no match, 


Lovew. No match? 

Sir Joun. No. 

Lovew. You 
should prevent it? 

Str Joun. 

Lovew. You! wherefore? 

Sir Joun. I don’t like her. 

Lovew. Very plainindeed! Inever 
supposed that you was extremely 
devoted to her from inclination, but 
thought you always considered it as a 
matter of convenience, rather than 
affection. 

Stir Joun. Very true. I came into 
the family without any impressions on 
my mind—with an unimpassioned 
indifference ready to receive one woman 
as soon as another. I looked upon 
love, serious, sober love, as a chimera, 
and marriage as a thing of course, as you 
know most people do. But I, who was 
lately so great an infidel in love, am now 
one of its sincerest votaries. — In 
short, my defection from Miss Sterling 
proceeds from the violence of my attach- 
ment to another. 

Lovew. Another! So! so! here will 
be fine work. And pray who is she? 

Str Joun. Who is she! who can she 
be? but Fanny, the tender, amiable, 
engaging Fanny. 

Lovew. Fanny! What Fanny? 

Str Joun. Fanny Sterling. Her 
sister — Is not she an angel, Love- 
well? F 

Lovew. Her sister? Confusion! — 
You must not think of it, Sir John. 

Str Jonun. Not think of it? I can 
think of nothing else. Nay, tell me, 
Lovewell! was it possible for me to be 
indulged in a _ perpetual intercourse 
with two such objects as Fanny and her 
sister, and not find my heart led by 
insensible attraction towards Her? — 
You seem confounded — Why don’t you 
answer me? 

Lovew. Indeed, Sir John, this event 
gives me infinite concern. 

Sir Joun. Why so? —Is not she an 
angel, Lovewell? ; 

Lovew. I foresee that it must pro- 
duce the worst consequences. Consider 
the confusion it must unavoidably 


amaze me. What 
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create. Let me persuade you to drop 
these thoughts in time. . 

Sir Joun. Never — never, Lovewell! 

Lovew. You have gone too far to 
recede. A negotiation, so nearly con- 
cluded, cannot be broken off with any 
grace. The lawyers, you know, are 
hourly expected; the preliminaries 
almost finally settled between Lord 
Ogleby and Mr. Sterling; and Miss 
Sterling herself ready to receive you as 
a husband. 

Str Joun. Why the banns have been 
published, and nobody has forbidden 
them, ’tis true. But you know either 
of the parties may change their minds 
even after they enter the church. 

Lovew. You think too lightly of this 
matter. To carry your addresses so 
far — and then to desert her — and for 
her sister too!—AIt will be such an 
affront to the family, that they can never 
put up with it. 

Sir Joun. I don’t think so: for as to 
my transferring my passion from her 
to her sister, so much the better ! — for 
then, you know, I don’t carry my 
affections out of the family. 

Lovew. Nay, but prithee be serious, 
and think better of it. 

Sir Jonn. I have thought better of 
it already, you see. Tell me honestly, 
Lovewell! Can you blame me? Is 
there any comparison between them? 

Lovew. As to that now — why 
that — that is just —just as it may 
strike different people. There are many 
admirers of Miss Sterling’s vivacity. 

Sir Joun. Vivacity! a medley of 
Cheapside pertness, and Whitechapel 
pride. — No — no —if I do go so far 
into the city for a wedding-dinner, it 
shall be upon turtle at least. 

Lovew. But I see no probability of 
success; for granting that Mr. Sterling 
wou’d have consented to it at first, he 
cannot listen to it now. Why did not 
you break this affair to the family 
before? 

Stir Joun. Under such embarrassed 
circumstances as I have been, can you 
wonder at my irresolution or perplexity ? 
Nothing but despair, the fear of losing 
my dear Fanny, cou’d bring me to a 
declaration even now: and yet, I think 
I know Mr. Sterling so well, that, strange 
as my proposal may appear, if I can 
make it advantageous to him as a 
money-transaction, as I am sure I ean, 
he will certainly come into it. 

Lovrew. But even suppose he should, 
which I very much doubt, I don’t think 


Fanny herself wou’d listen to your 
addresses. : 

Str Joun. You are deceived a little 
in that particular. ? 

Lovew. You'll find I am in the right. 

Sir Joun. I have some little reason 
to think otherwise. 

Lovew. You have not declared your 
passion to her already? 

Sir Joun. Yes, I have. 

Lovew. Indeed! — And — and — 
and how did she receive it ? 

Sir Joun. I think it is not very 
easy for me to make my addresses to 
any woman, without receiving some little 
encouragement. 

Lovew. Encouragement! did she 
give you any encouragement? 

Sir Joun. I don’t know what you 
call encouragement — but she blushed 
—and cried — and desired me not to 
think of it any more:— upon which 
I prest her hand — kissed it — swore 
she was an angel — and I cou’d see it 
tickled her to the soul. 

Lovew. And did she express no 
surprise at your declaration? 

Sir Joun. Why, faith, to say the 
truth, she was a little surprised — and 
she got away from me too, before I 
cou’d thoroughly explain myself. If I 
should not meet with an opportunity 
of speaking to her, I must get you to 
deliver a letter from me. 

Lovew. I!—a letter!—I had 
rather have nothing — 

Sir JoHn. Nay, you promised me 
your assistance — and I am sure you 
eannot seruple to make yourself useful 
on such an occasion. — You may, with- 
out suspicion, acquaint her verbally of 
my determined affection for her, and 
that I am resolved to ask her father’s 
consent. 

Lovew. As to that, I— your com- 
mands, you know — that is, if she — 
Indeed, Sir John, I think you are in 
the wrong. 

Str Joun. Well — well — that’s my 
concern — Ha! there she goes, by 
heaven! along that walk yonder, d’ye 
see? I'll go to her immediately. 

Lovew. You are too precipitate. 
Consider what you are doing. 

Str Joun. I wou’d not lose this 
opportunity for the universe. 

_Lovew. Nay, pray don’t go! Your 
violence and eagerness may overcome 
her spirits. —The shock will be too 
much for her. [Detaining him] 

Str Joun. Nothing shail prevent 
me. — Ha! now she turns into another 
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walk. — Let me go! [Breaks from him] 
I shall lose her. — [Going, turns back] 
Be sure now to keep out of the way! 
If you interrupt us, I shall never forgive 
you. [Exit hastily] 
Lovewewu. [Alone] ’Sdeath! I can’t 
bear this. In love with my wife! 
acquaint me with his passion for her! 
make his addresses before my face! — 
I shall break out before my time. — 
This was the meaning of Fanny’s 
uneasiness. She could not encourage 
—TI am sure she could not. — Ha! 
they are turning into the walk, and com- 
ing this way. Shall I leave the place? 
— Leave him to sollicit my wife! I 
ean’t submit to it. — They come nearer 
and nearer — If I stay it will look sus- 
picious — It may betray us, and incense 
him — They are here—I must go — 
I am the most unfortunate fellow in the 
world. | [Exit] 


[Enter Fanny and S1r Joun] 


Fanny. Leave me, Sir John, I 
beseech you leave me! — nay, why will 
you persist to follow me with idle 
-sollicitations, which are an affront to my 
character, and an injury to your own 
honour? 

Str Joun. I know your delicacy, 
and tremble to offend it: but let the 
urgency of the occasion be my excuse! 
Consider, Madam, that the future 
happiness of my life depends on my 
present application to you! consider 
that this day must determine my fate; 
and these are perhaps the only moments 
left me to incline you to warrant my 
passion, and to intreat you not to oppose 
the proposals I mean to open to your 
father. 

Fanny. For shame, for shame, Sir 
John! Think of your previous engage- 
ments! Think of your own situation, 
and think of mine! — What have you 
discovered in my conduct that might 
encourage you to so bold a declaration? 
I am shocked that you should venture to 
say so much, and blush that I should 
even dare to give it a hearing. — Let 
me be gone! 

Sir Joun. Nay, stay, Madam! but 
one moment! — Your sensibility is too 
great. — Engagements! what engage- 
ments have even been pretended on 
either side than those of family-conven- 
ience? I went on in the trammels of 
matrimonial negotiation with a blind 
submission to your father and Lord 
Ogleby; but my heart soon claimed a 


right to be consulted. It has devoted 
itself to you, and obliges me to plead 
earnestly for the same tender interest in 
yours. 

Fanny. Have a eare, Sir John! d 
not mistake a depraved will for a vir- 
tuous inclination. By these common 
pretences of the heart, half of our sex are 
made fools, and a greater part of yours 
despise them for it. 

Sir Jonun. Affection, you will allow, 
is involuntary. We cannot always 
direct it to the object on which it should 
fix — But when it is once inviolably 
attached, inviolably as mine is to you, 
it often creates reciprocal affection. — 
When I last urged you on this subject, 
you heard me with more temper, and I 
hoped with some compassion. 

Fanny. You deceived yourself. If 
I forbore to exert a proper spirit, nay 
if I did not even express the quickest 
resentment of your behaviour, it was 
only in consideration of that respect I 
wish to pay you, in honour to my 
sister: and be assured, Sir, woman as 
I am, that my vanity could reap no 
pleasure from a triumph, that must 
result from the blackest treachery to 
her. [Going] 

Str Joun. One word, and I have 
done. [Stopping her] — Your impatience 
and anxiety, and the urgency of the 
occasion, oblige me to be brief and 
explicit with you. —I appeal therefore 
from your delicacy to your justice. — 
Your sister, I verily believe, neither 
entertains any real affection for me, or 
tenderness for you. — Your father, I 
am inclined to think, is not much con- 
cerned by means of which of his daugh- 
ters the families are united. — Now as 
they cannot, shall not be connected, 
otherwise than by my union with you, 
why will you, from a false delicacy, 
oppose a measure so conducive to my 
happiness, and, I hope, your own? — I 
love you, most passionately and sin- 
cerely love you — and hope to propose 
terms agreeable to Mr. Sterling. — If 
then you don’t absolutely loath, abhor, 
and scorn me—if there is no other 
happier man — 

Fanny. Hear me, Sir! hear my final 
determination. — Were my father and 
sister as insensible as you are pleased 
to represent them ; — were my heart for 
ever to remain disengaged to any other 
—JI could not listen to your proposals. 
—What! You on the very eve of a 
marriage with my sister; I living under 
the same roof with her, bound not 
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only by the laws of friendship and 
hospitality, but even the ties of blood, 
to contribute to her happiness, — and 
not to conspire against her peace — the 
peace of a whole family — and that my 
own too! — Away! away, Sir John! — 
At such a time, and in such circum- 
stances, your addresses only inspire me 
with horror. — Nay, you must detain 
me no longer. — I will go. 

Sir Joun. Do not leave me in 


absolute despair! — Give me a glimpse 
of hope! [Falling on his knees] 
Fanny. I cannot. Pray, Sir John! 


[Struggling to go] 

Sir Joun. Shall this hand be given 

to another? [Kissing her hand] No — 

I cannot endure it. — My whole soul is 

yours, and the whole happiness of my 
life is in your power. 


[Enter Miss STERLING] 


Fanny. Ha! mysisterishere. Rise, 
for shame, Sir John! 
Str Joun. Miss Sterling! [Rising] 


Miss Steru. I beg pardon, Sir! — 
You'll excuse me, Madam!—TI have 
broke in upon you alittle unopportunely, 
I believe — But I did not mean to inter- 
rupt you — I only came, Sir, to let you 
know that breakfast waits, if you have 
finished your morning’s devotions. 

Str Jonun. I am very sensible, Miss 
ane, that this may appear particular, 

ii 


Miss Sterut. Oh dear, Sir John, 
don’t put yourself to the trouble of an 
apology. The thing explains itself. 

Str Joun. It will soon, Madam! — 
In the mean time I can only assure you 
of my profound respect and esteem for 
you, and make no doubt of convincing 
Mr. Sterling of the honour and integrity 
of my intentions. And — and — your 
humble servant, Madam! 

[Exit in confusion] 


[Manent Fanny and Miss STERLING] 


Miss Steru. Respect? — Insolence! 
— Ksteem? — Very fine truly! — And 
you, Madam! my sweet, delicate, inno- 
cent, sentimental sister! will you con- 
vince my papa too of the integrity of 
your intentions? 

Fanny. Do not upbraid me, my 
dear sister! Indeed, I don’t deserve it. 
Believe me, you can’t be more offended 
at his behaviour than I am, and I am 
sure it cannot make you half so miserable. 

Miss Stert. Make me miserable! 
You are mightily deceived, Madam! 
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It gives me no sort of uneasiness, I assure 
you.— A base fellow!— As for you, 
Miss! the pretended softness of your 
disposition, your artful good-nature, 
never imposed upon me. I always 
knew you to be sly, and envious, and 
deceitful. 

Fanny. Indeed you wrong me. 

Miss Steru. Oh, you are all good- 
ness, to be sure! — Did not I find him 
on his knees before you? Did not I 
see him kiss your sweet hand? Did not 
I hear his protestations? Was not I 
witness of your dissembled modesty? 
—No—no, my dear! don’t imagine 
that you can make a fool of your elder 
sister so easily. 

Fanny. Sir John, I own, is to blame; 
but I am above the thoughts of doing 
you the least injury. 

Miss Steru. We shall try that, 
Madam! —I hope, Miss, you’ll be able 
to give a better account to my papa and 
my aunt — for they shall both know of 
this matter, I promise you. [Exit] 

Fanny. [Alone] How unhappy lam! 
my distresses multiply upon me. — Mr. 
Lovewell must now become acquainted 
with Sir John’s behaviour to me — and 
in a manner that may add to his uneasi- 
ness. — My father, instead of being 
disposed by fortunate circumstances 
to forgive any transgression, will be pre- 
viously incensed against me. — My 
sister and my aunt will become irrecon- 
cilably my enemies, and rejoice in my 
disgrace. — Yet, at all events, I am 
determined on a discovery. I dread it, 
and am resolved to hasten it. It is 
surrounded with more horrors every 
instant, as it appears every instant more 
necessary. [Exit] 


ACT III 
Scene. — A hall 


[Enter a Servant leading in SreRJBANT 
FLoweEr, and CounsELLoRS TRAV- 
ERSE and 'TRUEMAN — all booted] 


Servant. This way, if you p'ease, 
gentlemen! my master is at breaxfast 
with the family at present — but I’ll 
let him know, and he will wait on you 


immediately. 

Fiower. Mighty well, young man, 
mighty well. 

SERVANT. Please to favour me with 


your names, gentlemen. 


KEIR Y. C0 V 
(1711-1785) 


“The Comic Muse with her retir’d, 
And shed a tear when she expir’d.” 


— HORACE WALPOLE 
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Fiowrr. Let Mr. Sterling know, 
that Mr. Serjeant Flower, and two other 
gentlemen of the bar, are come to wait on 

im according to his appointment. 

Servant. I will, Sir. [Going] 

Fiownr. And harkee, young man! 
[SERVANT returns] Desire my servant — 
Mr. Serjeant Flower’s servant — to 
bring in my green and gold saddle-cloth 
and pistols, and lay them down here in 
the hall with my portmanteau. 

Servant. I will, Sir. [Exit] 


[Manet Lawyers] 


FLOWER. 
ting these marriage articles falls con- 
veniently enough, almost just on the 
eve of the circuits. — Let me see —the 
Home, the Midland, and Western, — 
ay, we can all cross the country well 
enough to our several destinations. — 
Traverse, when do you begin at Hert- 
ford? 

TRAVERSE. The day after to-morrow. 

Frower. That is commission-day 
with us at Warwick too.— But my 
clerk has retainers for every cause in the 
paper, so it will be time enough if I am 
-there the next morning. — Besides, I 
have about half a dozen cases that have 
lain by me ever since the spring assizes, 
and I must tack opinions to them 
before I see my country-clients again — 
so I wili take the evening before me — 
and then currente calamo, as I say — eh, 
Traverse ! 

Traverse. True, Mr. Serjeant — 
and the easiest thing in the world too — 
for those country attornies are such 
ignorant dogs, that in case of the devise 
of an estate to A and his heirs for ever, 
they’ll make a query, whether he takes 
in fee or in tail. 

Frower. Do you expect to have 
much to do on the Home circuit these 
assizes ? 

TRAVERSE. Not much nisi prius 
business, but a good deal on the crown 
side, I believe. — The gaols are brimfull 
—and some of the felons in good cir- 
cumstances, and likely to be tolerable 
clients. — Let me see! I am engag’d 
for three highway robberies, two mur- 
ders, one forgery, and half a dozen 
larcenies, at Kingston. 

Frower. A _ pretty decent gaol- 
delivery ! — Do you expect to bring off 
Darkin, for the robbery on Putney- 


Common? Can you make out your 
alibi ? i 
TRAVERSE. Oh, no! the crown wit- 


nesses are sure to prove our identity. 


Well, gentlemen! the set- 


We shall certainly be hanged : but that 
don’t signify. — But, Mr. Serjeant, have 
you much to do?—any remarkable 
cause on the Midland this circuit? 

FLower. Nothing very remarkable, 
— except two rapes, and Rider and 
Western at Nottingham, for crim. con. 
— but, on the whole, I believe a good 
deal of business. — Our associate tells 
me, there are above thirty venires for 
Warwick. 

TrRAverRSE. Pray, Mr. Serjeant, are 
you concerned in Jones and Thomas at 
Lincoln? 


Fuiower. Iam — for the plaintiff. 

Traverse. And what do you think 
on’t? 

Fiower. A nonsuit. 

Traverse. I thought so. 

Fiower. Oh, no manner of doubt 


on’t — luce clarius — we have no right 
in us — we have but one chance. 

TRAVERSE. What’s that? 

Fiower. Why, my Lord Chief does 
not go the circuit this time, and my 
brother Puzzle being in the commission, 
the cause will come on before him. 

TruemMAN. Ay, that may do, indeed, 
if you can but throw dust in the eyes of 
the defendant’s council. 

Fiower. True.— Mr. Trueman, I 
think you are concerned for Lord 
Ogleby in this affair ? [To TRUEMAN] 

Trupman. I am, Sir—I have the 
honour to be related to his Lordship, 
and hold some courts for him in Som- 
ersetshire, — go the Western circuit — 
and attend the sessions at Exeter, 
merely because his Lordship’s interest 
and property lie in that part of the 
kingdom. 

Frowrer. Ha!—and pray, Mr. 
Trueman, how long have you been 
called to the bar? 


Trueman. About nine years and 
three quarters. 
Firower. Ha!—I don’t know that 


I ever had the pleasure of seeing you 
before. —I wish you success, young 
gentleman ! 


[Enter STERLING] 


Srpru. Oh, Mr. Serjeant Flower, I 
am glad to see you— Your servant, 
Mr. Serjeant ! Gentlemen, your servant ! 
— Well, are all Matters concluded? 
Has that snail-paced conveyancer, old 
Ferret of Gray’s Inn, settled the articles 
at last? Do you approve of what he 
has done? Will his tackle hold? tight 
and strong? — Eh, Master Serjeant? 
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Fiowrr. My friend Ferret’s slow 
and sure, Sir— But then, serius aut 
citius, aS We Say, — sooner or later, Mr. 
Sterling, he is sure to put his business 
out of hand as he should do. — My 
elerk has brought the writings, and all 
other instruments along with him, and 
the settlement is, I believe, as good a 
settlement as any settlement on the face 
of the earth! 

Streryu. But that damn’d mortgage 
of 60,0001. — There don’t appear to be 
any other incumbranees, I hope? 

TRAVERSE. I can answer for that, Sir 
—and that will be cleared off immedi- 
ately on the payment of the first part of 
Miss Sterling’s portion — You agree, on 
your part, to come down with 80,0001. — 

Stmrt. Down on the nail. — Ay, ay, 
my money is ready to-morrow if he 
pleases — he shall have it in India- 
bonds, or notes, or how he chuses. — 
Your lords, and your dukes, and your 
people at the court-end of the town 
stick at payments sometimes — debts 
unpaid, no credit lost with them — but 
no fear of us substantial fellows — eh, 
Mr. Serjeant ? — 

Fiower. Sir John having last term, 
according to agreement, levied a fine, 
and suffered a recovery, has thereby 
cut off the entail of the Ogleby estate 
for the better effecting the purposes of 
the present intended marriage; on which 
above-mentioned Ogleby estate, a joint- 
ure of 20001. per ann., is secured to your 
eldest daughter, now Elizabeth Sterling, 
spinster, and the whole estate, after the 
death of the aforesaid Earl, descends to 
the heirs male of Sir John Melvil on the 
body of the aforesaid Elizabeth Sterling 
lawfully to be begotten. 

TRAVERSE. Very true—and Sir 
John is to be put in immediate posses- 
sion of as much of his Lordship’s Somer- 
setshire estate, as lies in the manors of 
Hogmore and Cranford, amounting to 
between two and three thousands per 
ann., and at the death of Mr. Sterling, 
a further sum of seventy thousand — 


[Enter Str Jonn Metvit] 


Stert. Ah, Sir John! Here we 
are — hard at it — paving the road to 
matrimony — First the lawyers, then 
comes the doctor — Let us but dispatch 
the long-robe, we shall soon set Pudding- 
sleeves to work, I warrant you. 

Sir Joun. I am sorry to interrupt 
you, Sir — but I hope that both you 
and these gentlemen will excuse me — 
having something very particular for 


your private ear, I took the liberty of 
following you, and beg you will oblige 
me with an audience immediately. 

Stert. Ay, with all my heart — 
Gentlemen, Mr. Serjeant, you'll excuse 
it — Business must be done, you know. 
— The writings will keep cold till 
to-morrow morning. 

Frower. I must be at Warwick, 
Mr. Sterling, the day after. 

Sterut. Nay, nay, I shan’t part with 
you to-night, gentlemen, I promise you 
— My house is very full, but I have 
beds for you all, beds for your servants, 
and stabling for all your horses. — Will 
you take a turn in the garden, and view 
some of my improvements before 
dinner? Or will you amuse yourselves 
on the green, with a game of bowls 
and a cool tankard? — My servants 
shall attend you — Do you chuse any 
other refreshment? — Call for what 
you please ; — do as you please ; — make 
yourselves quite at home, I beg of you. 
— Here,— Thomas, Harry, William, 
wait on these Gentlemen ! — | Follows the 
lawyers out, bawling and talking, and then 
returns to Str Joun] -And now, Sir, I 
am entirely at your service. — What 
are your commands with me, Sir John? 

Str Joun. After having carried the 
negotiation between our families to so 
great a length, after having assented 
so readily to all your proposals, as well 
as received so many instances of your 
chearful compliance with the demands 
made on our part, I am extremely con- 


.cerned, Mr. Sterling, to be the invol- 


untary cause of any uneasiness. 

Streru. Uneasiness ! what uneasiness ? 
— Where business is transacted as it 
ought to be, and the parties understand 
one another, there can be no uneasi- 
ness. You agree, on such and such 
conditions to receive my daughter for a 
wife; on the same conditions I agree to 
receive you as a son-in-law; and as to 
all the rest, it follows of course, you 
know, as regularly as the payment of a 
bill after acceptance. 

Sir Joun. Pardon me, Sir; more 
uneasiness has arisen than you are 
aware of. I am myself, at this instant, 
in a state of inexpressible embarrass- 
ment; Miss Sterling, I know, is ex- 
tremely disconcerted too; and unless 
you will oblige me with the assistance of 
your friendship, I forsee the speedy 
progress of discontent and animosity 
through the whole family. 

Stert. What the deuce is all this? 
I don’t understand a single syllable. 
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Str. Jonn. In one word then — it | 


will be absolutely impossible for me to 
fulfill my engagements in regard to 
Miss Sterling. 

Stert. How, Sir John? Do you 
mean to put an affront upon my family? 
What! refuse to — 

Str Joun. Be assured, Sir, that I 
neither mean to affront, nor forsake 
your family. — My only fear is, that 
you should desert me; for the whole 
happiness of my life depends on my 
being connected with your family by 
the nearest and tenderest ties in the 
world. 

Stert. Why, did not you tell me, 
but a moment ago, that it was absolutely 
pose for you to marry my daugh- 

er? 

Str Joun. True.— But you have 
another daughter, Sir — 

Sterut. Well? 

Str Jonun. Who has obtained the 
most absolute dominion over my heart. 
I have already declared my passion to 
her; nay, Miss Sterling herself is also 
apprized of it, and if you will but give 
a sanction to my present addresses, the 
uncommon merit of Miss Sterling will 
no doubt recommend her to a person of 
equal, if not superior rank to myself, and 
our families may still be allied by my 
union with Miss Fanny. 

Stert. Mighty fine, truly! Why, 
what the plague do you make of us, Sir 
John? Do you come to market for my 
daughters, like servants at a statute-fair? 
Do you think that I will suffer you, or 
any man in the world, to come into my 
house, like the Grand Signior, and throw 
the handkerchief first to one, and then 
to t’other, just as he pleases? Do you 
think I drive a kind of African slave- 
trade with them? and — : 

Str Joun. A moment’s patience, 
Sir! Nothing but the excess of my 
passion for Miss Fanny shou’d have 
induced me to take any step that had 
the least appearance of disrespect to 
any part of your family; and even now 
I am desirous to atone for my trans- 
gression, by making the most adequate 
compensation that lies in my power. 

Srert. Compensation! what com- 
pensation can you possibly make in 
such a case as this, Sir John? ; 

Str Joun. Come, come, Mr. Sterling ; 
I know you to be a man of sense, a man 
of business, a man of the world. T’ll 
deal frankly with you; and you shall see 
that I do not desire a change of measures 
for my own gratification, without 


endeavouring to make it advantageous 
to you. 

_ Stert. What advantage can your 
inconstaney be to me, Sir John? 

Str Joun. T’ll tell you, Sir.— You 
know that by the articles at. present 
subsisting between us, on the day of my 
marriage with Miss Sterling, you agree 
to pay down the gross sum of eighty 
thousand pounds. 

STERL. Well! 

Now if you will but 
consent to my waving that marriage — 


Steryi. I agree to your waving that 
marriage? Impossible, Sir John! 
Str Joun. I hope not, Sir; as on my 


part, I will agree to wave my right to 
thirty thousand pounds of the fortune 
I was to receive with her. 
Sterut. Thirty thousand, d’ye say? 
Str Jonn. Yes, Sir; and accept of 
Miss Fanny with fifty thousand, instead 
of fourscore. 


STterRL. Fifty thousand — [Pausing] 
Str Joun. Instead of fourscore. 
Stert. Why, — why, — there may 


be something in that.— Let me see; 
Fanny with fifty thousand instead of 
Betsey with fourscore — But how can 
this be, Sir John? — For you know I am 
to pay this money into the hands of my 
Lord Ogleby ; who, I believe — between 
you and me, Sir John, —is not over- 
stocked with ready money at present; 
and threescore thousand of it, you know, 
is to go to pay off the present incum- 
brances on the estate, Sir John. 

Str Joun. That objection is easily 
obviated. — Ten of the twenty thousand, 
which would remain as a surplus of the 
fourscore, after paying off the mortgage, 
was intended by his Lordship for my 
use, that we might set off with some 
little éclat on our marriage; and the 
other ten for his own. — Ten thousand 
pounds therefore I shall be able to pay 
you immediately; and for the remain- 
ing twenty thousand you shall have a 
mortgage on that part of the estate 
which is to be made over to me, with 
whatever security you shall require for 
the regular payment of the interest, 
*till the principal is duly discharged. 

SrmrLt. Why—to do you justice, 
Sir John, there is something fair and 
open in your proposal; and since I 
find you do not mean to put an affront 
upon the family — | 

Sir Jonn. Nothing was ever farther 
from my thoughts, Mr. Sterling. — And 
after all, the whole affair is nothing 
extraordinary —such things happen 
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every day — and as the world has only 
heard generally of a treaty between the 
families, when this marriage takes place, 
nobody will be the wiser, if we have 
but discretion enough to keep our own 
counsel. 

Sreru. True, true; and since you 
only transfer from one girl to the other, 
it is no more than transferring so much 


stock, you know. J 
Str Joun. The very thing. 
Strru. Odso! I had quite forgot. 


We are reckoning without our host here. 
There is another difficulty — 


Str Joun. You alarm me. What 
ean that be? < : 
Stert. I can’t stir a step in this 


business without consulting my sister 
Heidelberg. — The family has very 
great expectations from her, and we 
must not give her any offence. 

Sir Joun. But if you come into this 
measure, surely she will be so kind as to 
consent — 

Sreru. I don’t know that — Betsey 
is her darling, and I can’t tell how far 
she may resent any slight that seems 
to be offered to her favourite niece. — 
However, I’ll do the best I can for you. 
— You shall go and break the matter 
to her first, and by that time that I may 
suppose that your rhetorick has pre- 
vailed on her to listen to reason, I will 
step in to reinforce your arguments. 

Str Joun. Ill fly to her immedi- 
ately : you promise me your assistance? 

Streru. I do. 

Sir Jonn. Ten thousand thanks for 
it! and now success attend me! [Going] 

Steru. Harkee, Sir John! [Str Joun 
returns] Nota word of the thirty thou- 
sand to my sister, Sir John. 


Str Jonn. Oh, I am dumb, I am 
dumb, Sir. Going} 

Stert. You remember it is thirty 
thousand. 

Str Joun. To be sure I do. 

Stert. But Sir John!—one thing 


more. [Str Jonn returns] My Lord 
must know nothing of this stroke of 
friendship between us. 

Str Joun. Not for the world. — Let 
me alone! let me alone! [Offering to go] 

Stern. [holding him].— And when 
every thing is agreed, we must give each 
other a bond to be held fast to the bar- 
gain. 

Str Jonn. To be sure. A bond by 
all means! a bond, or whatever you 
please. (Exit hastily} 

Srreru. [Alone] I should have thought 
of more conditions — he’s in a humour 


to give me every thing — Why, what 
mere children are your fellows of quality ; 
that ery for a plaything one minute, 
and throw it by the next! as changeable 
as the weather, and as _ uncertain 
as the stocks. — Special fellows to 
drive a bargain! and yet they are to 
take care of the interest of the nation 
truly! — Here does this whirligig man 
of fashion offer to give up thirty thou- 
sand pounds in hard money, with as 
much indifference as if it was a china 
orange. —By this mortgage, I shall 
have a hold on his Terra firma, and if he 
wants more money, as he certainly will, 
— let him have children by my daughter 
or no, I shall have his whole estate in a 
net for the benefit of my family. — 
Well; thus it is, that the children of 
citizens, who have acquired fortunes, 
prove persons of fashion; and thus it is, 
that persons of fashion, who have ruined 
their fortunes, reduce the next gener- 
ation to cits. [Exit] 


Screnzr. —Changes to another apartment 


[Enter Mrs. HEIDELBERG and Miss 
STERLING] 


Miss Stert. This is your gentle- 
looking, soft-speaking, sweet-smiling, 
affable Miss Fanny for you! 

Mrs. Heimer. My Miss Fanny! 
I disclaim her. With all her arts she 
never could insinuat herself into my 
good graces —and yet she has a way 
with her, that deceives man, woman, 
and child, except you and me, niece. 

Miss Srerut. O ay; she wants 
nothing but a crook in her hand, and a 
lamb under her arm, to be a perfect 
picture of innocence and simplicity. 

Mrs. Heipen. Just as I was drawn 
at Amsterdam, when I went over to 
visit my husband’s relations. 

Miss Srerzt. And then she’s so 
mighty good to servants — Pray, John, 
do this — pray, Tom, do that — thank 
you, Jenny—and then so humble to 
her relations —to be sure, Papa! — as 
my Aunt pleases — my Sister know: best 
— But with all her demureness and 
humility she has no objection to be 
Lady Meivil, it seems, nor to any 
wickedness that can make her so. 

Mrs. Heiwer. She Lady Melville? 
Compose yourself, Niece! I'll ladyship 
her indeed :—a little creepin’, cantin’ — 
She shan’t be the better for a farden of 
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my money. But tell me, child, how 
does this intriguing with Sir John 
correspond with her partiality to Love- 
well? I don’t see a concatunation 
here. 

Miss Stern. There I was deceived, 
Madam. I took all their whisperings 
and stealing into corners to be the mere 
attraction of vulgar minds; but, behold! 
their private meetings were not to 
contrive their own insipid happiness, 
but to conspire against mine. — But I 
know whence proceeds Mr. Lovewell’s 
resentment to me. I could not stoop 
to be familiar with my father’s clerk, 
and so I have lost his interest. 

rs. Herpet. My spurrit to a T. 
— My dear child! [Kissing her] — Mr. 
Heidelberg lost his election for member 
of Parliament, because I would not 
demean myself to be slobbered about 
by drunken shoemakers, beastly cheese- 
mongers, and greasy butchers and tallow- 
chandlers. However, Niece, I can’t 
help diffuring a little in opinion from you 
in this matter. My experunce and 
sagucity makes me still suspect, that 
there is something more between her and 
that Lovewell, notwithstanding this 
affair of Sir John —I had my eye upon 
them the whole time of breakfast. — 
Sir John, I observed, looked a little 
confounded, indeed, though I knew noth- 
ing of what had passed in the garden. 
You seemed to sit upon thorns too: but 
Fanny and Mr. Lovewell made quite 
another-guess sort of a figur; and were 
as perfet a pictur of two distrest lovers, 
as if it had been drawn by Raphael 
Angelo. — As to Sir John and Fanny, 
I want a matter of fact. 

Miss Sterzu. Matter of fact, Madam! 
Did not I come unexpectedly upon 
them? Was not Sir John kneeling at 
her feet, and kissing her hand? Did 
not he look all love, and she all confu- 
sion? Isnot that matter of fact? And 
did not Sir John, the moment that Papa 
was called out of the room to the lawyer- 
men, get up from breakfast, and follow 
him immediately? And I _ warrant 
you that by this time he has made 
proposals to him to marry my sister — 
Oh, that some other person, an earl, or a 
duke, would make his addresses to me, 
that I might be revenged on this mon- 
ster ! 

Mrs. Heiwe.. Be cool, child! you 
shall be Lady Melvil, in spite of all their 
caballins, if it costs me ten thousand 
pounds to turn the scale. Sir John may 
apply to my brother, indeed; but Ill 


and the _ visible 


make them all know who governs in 
this fammaly. 

Miss Steru. As I live, Madam, 
yonder comes Sir John. A base man! 
I can’t endure the sight of him. I'll 
leave the room this instant. [Disordered] 

Mrs. Heipeut. Poor thing! Well, 
retire to your own chamber, child; I’ll 
give it him, I warrant you; and by and 
by I'll come, and let you know all that 
has past between us. 

Miss Stert. Pray do, Madam! — 
[Looking back] — A vile wretch ! 

[Exit in a rage] 


[Enter Sir Joun MeEtvir] 


Str Jounn. Your most obedient 
humble servant, Madam! 

[Bowing very respectfully] 

Mrs. Herpet. Your servant, Sir 
yoy half d 

ropping a half-curtsy, and pouting 

Str Joun. Miss Sterling’s manner 
of quitting the room on my approach, 
coolness of your 
behaviour to me, Madam, convince me 
that she has acquainted you with what 
past this morning. 

Mrs. Herpen. I am very sorry, Sir 
John, to be made acquainted with any 
thing that should induce me to change 
the opinon, which I could always wish 
to entertain of a person of quallaty. 

: [Pouting] 

Str Joun. It has always been my 
ambition to merit the best opinion from 
Mrs. Heidelberg; and when she comes 
to weigh all circumstances, I flatter 
myself — 

Mrs. Herpet. You do flatter your- 
self, if you imagine that I can approve 
of your behaviour to my niece, Sir John. 
— And give me leave to tell you, Sir 
John, that you have been drawn into an 
action much beneath you, Sir John; 
and that I look upon every injury 
offered to Miss Betty Sterling, as an 
affront to myself, Sir John. [Warmly] 

Str Jonn. I would not offend you 
for the world, Madam! but when I am 
influenced by a partiality for another, 
however ill-founded, I hope your dis- 
cernment and good sense will think it 
rather a point of honour to renounce 
engagements, which I could not fulfil 
so strictly as I ought; and that you will 
excuse the change in my inclinations, 
since the new object, as well as the first, 
has the honour of being your niece, 
Madam. Cat 

Mrs. Herpeu. I disclaim her as a 
niece, Sir John; Miss Sterling disclaims 
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her as a sister, and the whole fammaly 
must disclaim her, for her monstrus 
baseness and treachery. 

Str Joun. Indeed she has been guilty 
of none, Madam. Her hand and heart 
are, Iam sure, entirely at the disposal of 
yourself, and Mr. Sterling. 


[Enter STERLING behind] 


And if you should not oppose my inclina- 
tions, I am sure of Mr. Sterling’s consent, 
Madam. 

Mrs. Herpext. Indeed! 

Sir JoHN. Quite certain, Madam. 

Srreru. [Behind] So! they seem to be 
coming to terms already. I may ven- 
ture to make my appearance. 

Mrs. Herpsx. To marry Fanny? 

[STERLING advances by degrees] 

Str Joun. Yes, Madam. 

Mrs. Herpen. My brother has given 
his consent, you say? 

Sir Joun. In the most ample 
manner, with no other restriction than 
the failure of your concurrence, Madam. 
— [Sees Srpriine] — Oh, here’s Mr. 
Sterling, who will confirm what I have 
told you. 

Mrs. Herter. What! have you 
consented to give up your own daughter 
in this manner, brother? 

Sterut. Give her up! no, not give 
her up, sister; only in case that you — 
Zounds, I am afraid you have said too 
much, Sir John. [Apart to Str Joun] 

Mrs. Herpen. Yes, yes. I see now 
that it is true enough what my niece 
told me. You are all plottin’ and 
eaballin’ against her. — Pray, does Lord 
Ogleby know of this affair? 

Str Joun. I have not yet made him 
acquainted with it, Madam. 

Mrs. Herpnu. No, I warrant you. 
I thought so.— And so his Lordship 
and myself truly, are not to be consulted 
till the last. 

Sterut. What! did not you consult 
my Lord? Oh, fie for shame, Sir John! 

Str Jonn. Nay, but Mr. Sterling — 

Mrs. Herper. We, who are the 
persons of most consequence and expe- 
runce in the two fammalies, are to know 
nothing of the matter, ’till the whole 
is as good as concluded upon. But 
his Lordship, I am sure, will have more 
generosaty than to countenance such a 
perceeding — And I could not have 
expected such behaviour from a person 
of your quallaty, Sir John. — And as 
for you, brother — 

Steru. Nay, nay, but hear me, sister! 


Mrs. Heren. I am perfetly 
ashamed of you — Have you no spurrit? 
no more concern for the honour of our 
fammaly than to consent — 

STERL. Consent? —I consent ! — 
As I hope for merey, I never gave my 
consent. Did I consent, Sir John? 

Str Jonun. Not absolutely, without 
Mrs. Heidelberg’s concurrence. But in 
ease of her approbation — 

Sreru. Ay, I grant you, if my sister 
approved. — But that’s quite another 
thing, you know. — 

[To Mrs. He1pELBERG] 

Mrs. Heipex. Your sister approve, 
indeed! —I thought you knew her 
better, brother Sterling !— What! ap- 
prove of having your eldest. daughter 
returned upon your hands, and ex- 
changed for the younger?—I am 
surprized how you could listen to such 
a scandalus proposal. 

Steru. I tell you, I never did listen 
to it. — Did not I say that I would be 
governed entirely by my sister, Sir 
John? — And unless she agreed to your 
marrying Fanny — 

Mrs. Herpeu. I agree to his marry- 
ing Fanny? abominable! The man is 
absolutely out of his senses. — Can’t 
that wise head of yours foresee the con- 
sequence of all this, brother Sterling? 
Will Sir John take Fanny without a 
fortune? No.— After you have settled, 
the largest part of your property on 
your youngest daughter, can there be 
an equal portion left for the eldest? 
No. — Does not this overturn the whole 
systum of the fammaly? Yes, yes, yes. 
You know I was always for my niece 
Betsey’s marrying a person of the very 
first quallaty. That was my maxum. 
And, therefore, much the largest settle- 
ment was of course to be made upon her. 
— As for Fanny, if she could, with a 
fortune of twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds, get a knight, or a Member of 
Parliament, or a rich common-council- 
man for a husband, I thought it might 
do very well. 

Str Joun. But if a better match 
should offer itself, why should not it 
be accepted, Madam? 


Mrs. HE ive. What! at the 
expence of her elder sister! Oh fie, 
Sir John! — How could you bear to 
hear of such an indignaty, brother 
Sterling? 

Srerut. I! nay, I shan’t hear of it, 


I promise you. —I 
indeed, Sir John. 
Mrs. Herpet. 


can’t hear of it 


But you have heard of 
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it, brother Sterling. You know you 
have; and sent Sir John to propose it 
to me. But if you can give up your 
daughter, I shan’t forsake my niece, I 
assure you. Ah! if my poor dear Mr. 
Heidelberg, and our sweet babes, had 
been alive, he would not have behaved 
so. 

Stert. Did I, Sir John? nay speak! 
— Bring me off, or we are ruined. 

[A part to Str Jonn] 

Str Joun. Why, to be sure, to speak 
the truth — 

Mrs. Herpen. To speak the truth, 
I’m ashamed of you both. But have a 
care what you are about, brother! have 
a care, I say. The lawyers are in the 
house, I hear; and if every thing is not 
settled to my liking, I’ll have nothing 
more to say to you, if I live these hun- 
dred years. — I'll go over to Holland, 
and settle with Mr. Vandespracken, my 
poor husband’s first cousin; and my 
own fammaly shall never be the better 
for a farden of my money, I promise 
you. [Exit] 

[Manent Str Jonn and STERLING] 

Steru. I thought so. I knew she 
never would agree to it. 

Str Joun. ’Sdeath, how unfortu- 
nate! What can we do, Mr. Sterling? 

Steru. Nothing. 

Str Joun. What! must our agree- 
ment break off, the moment it is made 
then? 

Steru. It can’t be helped, Sir John. 
The family, as I told you before, have 
great expectations from my sister; and 
if this matter proceeds, you hear your- 
self that she threatens to leave us. — 
My brother Heidelberg was a warm 
man; a very warm man; and died 


worth a Plumb at least; a Plumb! ay, 
I warrant you, he died worth a Plumb 


and a half. : 
Sir Joun. Well; but if I— 
Srmrzi. And then, my sister has three 


or four very good mortgages, a deal of 
money in the three per cents, and old 
South-Sea annuities, besides large con- 
cerns in the Dutch and French funds. — 
The greatest part of all this she means 
to leave our family. : 

Sir Joun. I can only say, Sir — 

Sreru. Why, your offer of the differ- 
ence of thirty thousand, was very fair 
and handsome to be sure, Sir John. 


Sir Joun. Nay, but I am even will- 
ing to — : ; 
Stmeru. Ay, but if I was to accept it 


against her will, I might lose above a 
hundred thousand; so, you see, the 
ballance is against you, Sir John. 

Sir Joun. But is there no way, do 
you think, of prevailing on Mrs. Heidel- 
berg to grant her consent? 

Stert. Iam afraid not. — However, 
when her passion is a little abated — 
for she’s very passionate — you may 
try what can be done: but you must 
not use my name any more, Sir John. 

Sir Jonn. Suppose I was to prevail 
on Lord Ogleby to apply to her, do 
you think that would have any influ- 
ence over her? 

Stert. I think he would be more 
likely to persuade her to it, than any 
other person in the family. She has a 
great respect for Lord Ogleby. She 
loves a lord. 

Str Joun. Ill apply to him this 
very day.— And if he should prevail 
on Mrs. Heidelberg, I may depend on 
your friendship, Mr. Sterling? 

Stert. Ay, ay, I shall be glad to 
oblige you, when it is in my power; but 
as the account stands now, you see it 
is not upon the figures. And so your 
servant, Sir John. [Exit] 


[Str Jonn Metyit alone] 


Sir Joan. What a situation am lin! 
— Breaking off with her whom I was 
bound by treaty to marry; rejected by 
the object of my affections; and em- 
broiled with this turbulent woman, who 
governs the whole family. — And yet op- 
position, instead of smothering, increases 
my inclination. I must have her. Tl 
apply immediately to Lord Ogleby; and 
if he can but bring over the aunt to our 
party, her influence will overcome the 
scruples and delicacy of my dear Fanny, 
and I shall be the happiest of aera 

xt. 


ACT IV 
ScENE. — A room 


[Enter Stertinc, Mrs. HempeLBera, 
and Miss STERLING] 


Strert. What! will you send Fanny 
to town, sister? 

Mrs. HerpeL. To-morrow morning. 
I’ve given orders about it already. 

Sreru. Indeed? 

Mrs. Herpeu. Positively. 
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Srery. But consider, sister, at such 
a time as this, what an odd appearance 


it will-have. 

Mrs. Herprer. Not half so odd, as 
her behaviour, brother. — This time 
was intended for happiness, and I’ll 
keep no incendaries here to destroy it. 
T insist on her going off to-morrow morn-~- 
ing. 

Sterzt. I’m afraid this is all your 
doing, Betsey. 

Miss Stert. No indeed, Papa. My 
aunt knows that it is not.— For all 
Fanny’s baseness to me, I am sure I 
would not do, or say any thing to hurt 
her with you or my aunt for the world. 

Mrs. Herpexv. Hold your tongue, 
Betsey ! — I will have my way. — When 
she is packed off, every thing will go 
on as it should do. — Since they are 
at their intrigues, I’ll let them see that 
we can act with vigur on our part; and 
the sending her out of the way. shall be 
the purlimunary step to all the rest of 
my perceedings. 

Stari. Well, but sister — 

Mrs. Herpex. It does not signify 
talking, brother Sterling, for I’m resolved 
to. be rid of her, and I will. — Come 
along, child! [770 Miss Stertine] — The 
post-shay shall be at the door by six 
o’clock in the morning; and if Miss 
Fanny does not get into it, why I will, 
and so there’s an end of the matter. 

[Bounces out with Miss STERLING] 


[Mas. HEIDELBERG returns] 


Mrs. Herper. One word more, 
brother Sterling!—I expect that you 
will take your eldest daughter in your 
hand, and make a formal complaint to 
Lord Ogleby of Sir John Melvil’s 
behaviour. — Do this, brother; shew 
a@ proper regard for the honour of your 
fammaly yourself, and I shall throw in 
my mite to the raising of it. If not — 
but now you know my mind. So act 
as you please, and take the conse- 
quences. [Exit] 


[STERLING alone] 


Strerzt. The devil’s in the woman for 
tyranny — mothers, wives, mistresses, or 
sisters, they always will govern us. — 
As to my sister Heidelberg, she knows 
the strength of her purse, and domineers 
upon the credit of it. — ‘‘I will do this”’ 
— and ‘‘you shall do that’’ — and ‘‘ you 
must do t’other, or else the fammaly 
shan’t have a farden of”? — [Mimicking] 
— So absolute with her money ! — but to 


say the truth, nothing but money can 
make us absolute, and so we must e’en 
make the best of her. 


Scene. —Changes to the garden 


[Enter Lorp OaLtEBy and Canton] 


Lorp Ocie. What! Mademoiselle 
Fanny to be sent away! — Why? — 
Wherefore? — What’s the meaning of 
all this? 

Cant. Je ne scais pas.—I1 know 
noting of it. 

Lorp Ocuiz. It can’t be; it shan’t 
be. I protest against the measure. 
She’s a fine girl, and I had much rather 
that the rest of the family were annihi- 
lated than that she should leave us. 
— Her vulgar father, that’s the very 
abstract of ’Change-Alley — the aunt, 
that’s always endeavouring to be a fine 
lady — and the pert sister, for ever 
shewing that she is one, are horrid 
company indeed, and without her would 
be intolerable. Ah, la petite Fanchon! 
She’s the thing. Is n’t she, Cant? 

Cant. Dere is very good sympatie 
entre vous, and dat young lady, mi Lor. 

Lorp Octz. I'll not be left among 
these Goths and Vandals, your Sterlings, 
your Heidelbergs, and Devilbergs — 
If she goes, I’ll positively go too. 

Cant. In de same post-chay, mi 
Lor? You have no object to dat I 
believe, nor Mademoiselle neider too 


— ha, ha, ha. 
Lorp Oete. Prithee hold thy foolish 
tongue, Cant. Does thy Swiss stupid- 


ity imagine that I can see and talk with 
a fine girl without desires? — My eyes 
are involuntarily attracted by beautiful 
obit —I fiy as naturally to a fine 
girl — 

Cant. As de fine girl to you, my Lor, 
ha, ha, ha; you alway fly togedre like 
un pair de pigeons. — 


Lorp Octe. Like un pair de pigeons 
— [Mocks him]— Vous etes un sot, 
Mons. Canton— Thou art always 


dreaming of my intrigues, and never 
seest me badiner, but you suspect mis- 
chief, you old fool, you. 

Cant. Iam fool, I confess, but not 
always fool in dat, my Lor, he, he, he. 

Lorp O«ie. He, he, he. — Thou 
art incorrigible, but thy absurdities 
amuse one — Thou are like my rappee 
here [takes out his box], a most ridiculous 
superfluity, but a pinch of thee now and 
then is a most delicious treat. 
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4 Cant. You do me great honeur, my 
or. 
Lorp Oats. ’Tis fact, upon my 


soul. — Thou art properly my cephalick 
snuff, and art no bad medicine against 
megrims, vertigoes, and profound think- 
ing — ha, ha, ha. 

Cant. Your flatterie, my Lor, vil 
make me too prode. 

Lorp Ociz. The girl has some little 
partiality for me, to be sure: but 
prithee, Cant, is not that Miss Fanny 
yonder? 

Cant. [looking with a glass]. En 
verité, tis she, my Lor — ’tis one of de 
pigeons, — de pigeons d’amour. 


Lorp Oatz. Don’t be ridiculous, you 
old monkey. [Smiling] 
Cant. Iam monkeé, I am ole, but I 


have eye, I have ear, and a little under- 
stand, now and den. — 

Lorp Oate. Taisez vous, béte! 

Cant. Elle vous attend, my Lor. — 
She vil make a love to you. 

Lorp Oaie. Will she? Have at her 
then! A fine girl can’t oblige me more. 
Egad, I find myself a little enjouée — 
come along, Cant! she is but in the 
next walk — but there is such a deal 
of this damned crinkum-crankum, as 
Sterling calls it, that one sees people for 
half an hour before one can get to them 
— Allons, Mons. Canton, allons donc! 

[Exit singing in French] 


Another part of the garden 


[LovVEWELL and Fanny] 


Lovew. My dear Fanny, I cannot 
bear your distress; it overcomes all my 
resolutions, and I am prepared for the 
discovery. 

Fanny. But how can it be effected 
before my departure? 

Lovew. I'll tell you. — Lord Ogleby 
seems to entertain a visible partiality 
for you; and notwithstanding the 
peculiarities of his behaviour, I am sure 
that he is humane at the bottom. Heis 
vain to an excess; but withall extremely 
good-natured, and would do any thing 
to recommend himself to a lady. — Do 
you open the whole affair of our marriage 
to him immediately. It will come with 
more irresistible persuasion from you 
than from myself; and I doubt not but 
you'll gain his friendship and protection 
at once. — His influence and authority 
will put an end to Sir John’s sollicita- 
tions, remove your aunt’s and sister’s 


unkindness and suspicions, and, I hope, 
reconcile your father and the whole 
family to our marriage. 

Fanny. Heaven grant it! Where is 
my Lord? 

Lovew. I have heard him and 
Canton since dinner singing French 
songs under the great walnut-tree by the 
parlour door. If you meet with him in 
the garden, you may disclose the whole 
immediately. 

Fanny. Dreadful as the task is, I’ll 
do it.— Any thing is better than this 
continual anxiety. 

_ Lovew. By that time the discovery 
is made, I will appear to second you. — 
Ha! here comes my Lord. — Now, my 
dear Fanny, summon up all your spirits, 
plead our cause powerfully, and be sure 
of success. — [Going] 

Fanny. Ah, don’t leave me! 

Lovew. Nay, you must let me. 

Fanny. Well; since it must be so, 
Tl obey you, if I have the power. Oh 
Lovewell! 

Lovew. Consider, our situation is 
very critical. To-morrow morning is 
fixt for your departure, and if we lose 
this opportunity, we may wish in vain 
for another. — He approaches — I must 
retire. — Speak, my dear Fanny, speak, 
and make us happy! [Exit] 


[Fanny alone] 


Fanny. Good heaven, what a situa- 
tion am I in! what shall I do? what 
shall I say to him? I am all confusion. 


[Enter Lorp OctEBy and Canton] 


Lorp Oatz. To see so much beauty 
so solitary, Madam, is a satire upon 
mankind, and ’tis fortunate that one 
man has broke in upon your reverie for 
the credit of our sex.—I say one, 
Madam, for poor Canton here, from age 
and infirmities, stands for nothing. 

Cant. Noting at all, inteed. 

Fanny. Your Lordship does me 
great honour.—I had a favour to 
request, my Lord! 

Lorp Oatz. <A favour, Madam ! — 
To be honoured with your commands, 
is an inexpressible favour done to me, 
Madam. f ; 

Fanny. If your Lordship could in- 
dulge me with the honour of a moment’s 
— What is the matter with me? [Aside] 

Lorp Oat. The girl’s confus’d — 
he!— here’s something in the wind, 
faith — I’ll have a tete-tete with her — 
allez vous en! [To Canton] 
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Cant. I go—ah, paure Made- 
moiselle! my Lor, have pitié upon de 
poor pigeone! . 

Lorp Oaete. I'll knock you down, 
Cant, if you’re impertinent. [Smiling] 

Cant. Den I mos avay — [Shuffles 
along] — You are mosh please, for all 
dat. [Aside, and exit] 

Fanny. I shall sink with appre- 
hension. [Aside] 

Lorp Ocuir. What a sweet girl! — 
she’s a civiliz’d being, and atones for the 
barbarism of the rest of the family. 

Fanny. My Lord! I— 

[She curtseys, and blushes] 

Lorp Oatn. [addressing her]. I look 
upon it, Madam, to be one of the luckiest 
circumstances of my life, that I have 
this moment the honour of receiving 
your commands, and the satisfaction of 
confirming with my tongue, what my 
eyes perhaps have but too weakly 
expressed — that I am literally — the 
humblest of your servants. 

Fanny. think my self greatly 
honoured, by your Lordship’s partiality 
to me; but it distresses me, that I am 
obliged in my present situation to apply 
to it for protection. 

Lorp O«giz. I am happy in your 
distress, Madam, because it gives me 
an opportunity to shew my _ zeal. 


Beauty to me, is a religion, in which I : 


was born and bred a bigot, and would 
die a martyr. — I’m in tolerable spirits, 
faith! [Aside] 

Fanny. There is not perhaps at this 
moment a more distressed creature than 
myself. Affection, duty, hope, despair, 
and a thousand different sentiments, are 
struggling in my bosom; and even the 
presence of your Lordship, to whom I 
have flown for protection, adds to my 
perplexity. 

Lorp Ogun. Does it, Madam? — 
Venus forbid! — My old fault ; the devil’s 
in me, I think, for perplexing young 
women. [Aside and smiling] Take cour- 
age, Madam! dear Miss Fanny, explain. 
— You have a powerful advocate in 
my breast, I assure you — my heart, 
Madam — I am attached to you by all 
the laws of sympathy, and delicacy. — 
By my honour, I am. 

Fanny. Then I will venture to un- 
burthen my mind. — Sir John Melvil, 
my Lord, by the most misplaced, and 
mistimed declaration of affection for 
me, has made me the unhappiest of 
women. 

Lorp Oatz. How, Madam! Has Sir 
John made his addresses to you? 


Fanny. He has, my Lord, in the 
strongest terms. But I hopeitis need- 
less to say, that my duty to my father, 
love to my sister, and regard to the 
whole family, as well as the great respect 
I entertain for your Lordship [curtsey- 
ing], made me shudder at his addresses. 

Lorp Oaiz. Charming girl! — Pro- 
ceed, my dear Miss Fanny, proceed ! 

Fanny. In a moment— give me 
leave, my Lord! — But if what I have 
to disclose should be received with anger 
or displeasure — 

Lorp Oguz. Impossible, by all the 
tender powers ! — Speak, I beseech you, 
or I shall divine the cause before you 
utter it. 

Fanny. Then, my Lord, Sir John’s 
addresses are not only shocking to me in 
themselves, but are more particularly 
disagreeable to me at this time, as — 


as— [Hesitating] 
Lorp Oaie. As what, Madam? 
Fanny. As — pardon my confusion 


— Iam intirely devoted to another. 

Lorp Oate. If this is not plain, the 
devil’s in it — [Aside] But tell me, my 
dear Miss Fanny, for I must know; tell 
me the how, the when, and the where — 
Tell mo — 


[Enter Canton hastily] 


Cant. My Lor, my Lor, my Lor! — 

Lorp Oetz. Damn your Swiss im- 
pertinence! how durst you interrupt me 
in the most critical melting moment that 
ever love and beauty honoured me with? 

Cant. I demande pardonne, my 
Lor! Sir John Melvil, my Lor, sent 
me to beg you to do him the honour to 
speak a little to your Lorship. 

Lorp Oatz. I’m notat leisure—I’m 
busy — Get away, you stupid old dog, 
you Swiss rascal, or I’ll — 

Cant. Fort bien, my Lor. — 

[CANT. goes out tiptoe] 

Lorp Octz. By the laws of gallantry, 
Madam, this interruption should be 
death; but as no punishment ought to 
disturb the triumph of the softer pas- 
sions, the criminal is pardoned and dis- 
missed — Let us return, Madam, to the 
highest luxury of exalted minds—a 
declaration of love from the Ips of 
beauty. 

Fanny. The entrance of a third 
person has a little relieved me, but I 
cannot go thro’ with it—and yet I 
must open my heart with a discovery, or 
it will break with its burthen. 

Lorp_Oeite. What passion in her 
eyes! I am alarmed to agitation. 
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[Aside] —I presume, Madam, (and as 
you have flattered me, by making me a 
party concerned, I hope you'll excuse 
the presumption) that — 

Fanny. Do you excuse my making 
you a party concerned, my Lord, and 
let me interest your heart in my behalf, 
as my future happiness or misery in a 
great measure depend — 

Lorp Octz. Upon me, Madam? 

Fanny. Upon you, my Lord. [Sighs] 

Lorp Ocuin. There’s no standing 
this: I have caught the infection — her 
tenderness dissolves me. [Sighs] 
_ Fanny. And should you too severely 
judge of a rash action which passion 
prompted, and modesty has long con- 
cealed — 

Lorp Oats. [taking her hand]. Thou 
amiable creature — command my heart, 
for it is vanquished — Speak but thy 
virtuous wishes, and enjoy them. 

Fanny. I cannot, my Lord — in- 
deed, I cannot — Mr. Lovewell must 
tell you my distresses — and when you 
know them — pity and protect me! — 

[Exit, in tears] 


[Lorp OaLEBy alone] 


Lorp Ocie. How the devil could I 
bring her to this? It is too much — too 
much —I can’t bear it—I must give 
way to this amiable weakness — [Wipes 
his eyes| My heart overflows with sym- 
pathy, and I feel every tenderness I have 

inspired — [Stifles the tear] How blind 
have I been to the desolation I have 
made! — How could I possibly imagine 
that a little partial attention and tender 
civilities to this young creature should 
have gathered to this burst of passion! 
Can I be a man and withstand it? No 
—TI’ll sacrifice the whole sex to her. — 
But here comes the father, quite apropos. 
I’ll open the matter immediately, settle 
the business with him, and take the 
sweet girl down to Ogleby-house to- 
morrow morning — But what the devil! 
Miss Sterling too! What mischief’s 
in the wind now? 


[Enter Ster~inc and Miss StTeER.inc] 


Stmert. My Lord, your servant! 
I am attending my daughter here upon 
rather a disagreeable affair. Speak to 
his Lordship, Betsey! 

Lorp Oauz. Your eyes, Miss Sterling 
— for I always read the eyes of a young 
lady — betray some little emotion — 
What are your commands, Madam? 


Miss Strerut. I have but too much 
cause for my emotion, my Lord! |: 
_Lorp Oetz. I cannot commend my 
kinsman’s behaviour, Madam. He has 
behaved like a false knight, I must con- 
fess. I have heard of his apostacy. 
Miss Fanny has informed me of it. 

Miss Stert. Miss Fanny’s baseness 
has been the cause of Sir John’s incon- 
stancy. 

Lorp O«eiz. Nay, now, my dear 
Miss Sterling, your passion transports 
you too far. Sir John may have enter- 
tain’d a passion for Miss Fanny, but 
believe me, my dear Miss Sterling, 
believe me, Miss Fanny has no passion 
for Sir John. She has a passion, indeed, 
a most tender passion. She has opened 
her whole soul to me, and I know where 
her affections are placed. _[Conceitedly] 

Miss Sterzt. Not upon Mr. Lovewell, 
my Lord; for I have great reason to 
think that her seeming attachment to 
him, is, by his consent, made use of as a 
blind to cover her designs upon Sir John. 


Lorp Oct. Lovewell! No, poor 
lad! She does not think of him. 
[Smiling] 


Miss Sterzt. Have a care, my Lord, 
that both the families are not made the 
dupes of Sir John’s artifice and my 
sister’s dissimulation! You don’t know 
her — indeed, my Lord, you don’t know 
her—a base, insinuating, perfidious! 
—It is too much — She has been before- 
hand with me, I perceive. Such un- 
natural behaviour to me! — But since 
I see I can have no redress, I am resolved 
that some way or other I will have 


revenge. ves f [Ezit] 
Sterut. This is foolish work, my 
Lord! ’ 
Lorp Oauz. I have too much sensi- 


bility to bear the tears of beauty. 

Stari. It is touching indeed, my 
Lord — and very moving for a father. 

Lorp Oauiz. To be sure, Sir! — 
You must be distrest beyond measure! 
— Wherefore, to divert your too ex- 
quisite feelings, suppose we change the 
subject, and proceed to business. 

Srpryu. With all my heart, my Lord! 

Lorp Octe. You see, Mr. Sterling, 
we can make no union in our families by 
the propos’d marriage. 

Sterut. And very sorry I am to see 
it, my Lord. 

Lorp Oat. Have you set your heart 
upon being allied to our house, Mr. 
Sterling ? f 

Sreru. ’Tis my only wish, at present, 
my omnium, as I may call it. 
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Lorp Ogi. Your wishes shall be 


fulfill’d. 
Strmru. Shall they, my Lord! — but 

how — how? 
Lorp OGLE. 


family. 
Stert. What! 
You throw me into a 


berg? 
Lorp OGLE. 

cold sweat, Mr. Sterling. No, not your 

sister — but your daughter. 


Til marry in your 


my sister Heidel- 


Sterut. My daughter! 

Lorp Ogcite. Fanny!—now the 
murder’s out! 

Stert. What, you, my Lord? — 

Lorp Oaite. Yes—I, I, Mr. Ster- 
ling ! 

Stert. No, no, my Lord — that’s 
too much [Smiling] 


Lorp Oaciz. Too much? —I don’t 
comprehend you. 
Steru.. What, you, my Lord, marry 


my Fanny! — Bless me, what will the 


folks say? 

Lorp Ociz. Why, what will they 
say? 

Sterut. That you’re a bold man, my 
Lord — that’s all. 

Lorp Octn. Mr. Sterling, this may 


be city wit for ought I know — Do you 
court my alliance? 

Steru. To be sure, my Lord. 

Lorp Oguz. Then I'll explain. — 
My nephew won’t marry your eld- 
est daughter — nor I neither — Your 
youngest daughter won’t marry him — 
I will marry your youngest daughter — 

Steryt. What! with a younger 
daughter’s fortune, my Lord? , 

Lorp Octz. With any fortune, or no 
fortune at all, Sir. Love is the idol of 
my heart, and the dxmon Interest 
sinks before him. So, Sir, as I said 
before, I will marry your youngest 
daughter; your youngest daughter will 
marry me. — 

Stert. Who told you so, my Lord? 

Lorp Oatz. Her own sweet self, Sir. 

Steryu. Indeed? 

_ Lorp Oatz. Yes, Sir: our affection 
is mutual; your advantage double and 
treble— your daughter will be a 
Countess directly —I shall be the 
happiest of beings—and you'll be 
father to an Earl instead of a Baronet. 

Stert. But what will my sister say? 
— and my daughter? 

Lorp Oatz. I'll manage that matter 
— nay, if they won’t consent, I’ll run 
away with your daughter in spite of you. 

Steru. Well said, my Lord! — your 
spirit’s good —I wish you had my 


constitution! — but if you'll venture, 
I have no objection, if my sister has 
none. 

Lorp Oguz. Ill answer for your 
sister, Sir. Apropos! the lawyers are 1n 
the house —I’ll have articles drawn, 
and the whole affair concluded to- 
morrow morning. ‘ 

Srmery. Very well: and I’ll dispatch 
Lovewell to London immediately for 
some fresh papers I shall want, and I 
shall leave you to manage matters with 
my sister. You must excuse me, my 
Lord, but I can’t help laughing at the 
match — He! he! he! what will the 
folks say? [Exit] 

Lorp Ociz. What a fellow am Il 
going to make a father of ? — He has no 
more feeling than the post in his ware- 
house — But Fanny’s virtues tune me to 
rapture again, and I won’t think of the 
rest of the family. 


[Enter LoVEWELL hastily] 


Lovew. I beg your Lordship’s par- 
don, my Lord; are you alone, my Lord? 


Lorp Ocetz. No, my Lord, I am not 
alone! I am in company, the best 
company. 


Lovew. My Lord! 

Lorp O«aiz. I never was in such 
exquisite enchanting company since my 
heart first conceived, or my senses 
tasted pleasure. 

Lovew. Where are they, my Lord? 

[Looking about] 

Lorp Oatz. In my mind, Sir. 

Lovew. What company have you 
there, my Lord. [Smiling] 

Lorp O«gtr. My own ideas, Sir, 
which so croud upon my imagination, 
and kindle it to such a delirium of 
extasy, that wit, wine, musick, poetry, 
all combined, and each perfection, are 
but mere mortal shadows of my felicity. 

Lovew. I see that your Lordship is 
happy, and I rejoice at it. 

_Lorp Oat. You shall rejoice at it, 
Sir; my felicity shall not selfishly be 
confined, but shall spread its influence 
to the whole circle of my friends. I 
need not say, Lovewell, that you shall 
have your share of it. 

Lovew. Shall I, my Lord? — then 
I understand you — you have heard — 
Miss Fanny has inform’d you — 

Lorp O«eie. She has—I_ have 
heard, and she shall be happy — ’tis 
determin’d. 

Lovew. Then I have reached the 
summit of my wishes — And will your 
Lordship pardon the folly ? 
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Lorp OatE. O yes, poor creature, | 


how could she help it? —’Twas un- 
avoidable — Fate and necessity. 

Lovew. It was indeed, my Lord — 
Your kindness distracts me. 

Lorp Oaie. And so it did the poor 
girl, faith. 

Lovew. She trembled to disclose the 
secret, and declare her affections? 

Lorp Ocir. The world, I believe, 
will not think her affections ill placed. 

Lovew. [bowing]. — You are too good, 
my Lord. — And do you really excuse 
the rashness of the action? 

Lorp Ogin. From my very soul, 
Lovewell. 

Lovew. Your generosity overpowers 
me. — [Bowing] —I was afraid of her 
meeting with a cold reception. 

Lorp Ocitz. More fool you then. 
Who pleads her cause with never- 

failing beauty, 
Here finds a full redress. 
[Strikes his breast] 
She’s a fine girl, Lovewell. 

Lovew. Her beauty, my Lord, is 

her least merit. She has an under- 


standing — , 
Lorp O«gie. Her choice convinces 
me of that. 
Lovew. [bowing].— That’s your Lord- 
ship’s goodness. Her choice was a disin- 


terested one. 

Lorp O«aie. No—no—not alto- 
gether —it began with interest, and 
ended in passion. : 

Lovew. Indeed, my Lord, if you 
were acquainted with her goodness of 
heart, and generosity of mind, as well as 
you are with the inferior beauties of her 
face and person — 

Lorp Octze. I am so perfectly con- 
vinced of their existence, and so totally 
of your mind touching every amiable 
particular of that sweet girl, that were 
it not for the cold unfeeling impediments 
of the law, I would marry her to-morrow 
morning. 

Lovew. My Lord! 

Lorp Oatz. I would, by all that’s 
honourable in man, and amiable in 
woman. 

Lovew. Marry her! — Who do you 
mean, my Lord? : 

Lorp Oaur. Miss Fanny Sterling, 
that is— the Countess of Ogleby that 
shall be. " 

Lovew. Iam astonished. 

Lorp O«eiz. Why, could you expect 
less from me? ’ 

Lovew. I did not expect this, my 
Lord. 


Lorp Ogi. Trade and accounts 
have destroyed your feeling. 

Lovew. No, indeed, my Lord. 

[Sighs] 

Lorp Oeitz. The moment that love 
and pity entered my breast, I was re- 
solved to plunge into matrimony, and 
shorten the girl’s tortures — I never do 
any thing by halves; do I, Lovewell? 

Lovew. No, indeed, my Lord — 
[Sighs] — What an accident! 

Lorp Ocir. What’s the matter, 
Lovewell? thou seem’st to have lost 
thy faculties. Why don’t you wish me 
joy, man? 

Lovew. O, Ido, my Lord. [Sighs] 

Lorp Oetr. She said, that you 
would explain what she had not power 
to utter — but I wanted no interpreter 
for the language of love. 

Lovew. But has your Lordship 
considered the consequences of your 
resolution? 


Lorp Oetz. No, Sir; I am above 
consideration, when my desires are 
kindled. 


Lovew. But consider the conse- 
quences, my Lord, to your nephew, Sir 
John. 

Lorp Octe. Sir John has considered 
no consequences himself, Mr. Lovewell. 

Lovew. Mr. Sterling, my Lord, will 
certainly refuse his daughter to Sir John. 

Lorp O«euz. Sir John has already 
refused Mr. Sterling’s daughter. 

Lovew. But what will become of 
Miss Sterling, my Lord? 

Lorp Ociz. What's that to you? — 
You may have her, if you will. —I 
depend upon Mr. Sterling’s city-phi- 
losophy, to be reconciled to Lord 
Ogleby’s being his son-in-law, instead of 
Sir John Melvil, Baronet. Don’t you 
think that your master may be brought 
to that, without having recourse to his 
calculations? Eh, Lovewell! 

Lovew. But, my Lord, that is not 
the question. , 

Lorp Ocie. Whatever is the ques- 
tion, I’ll tell you my answer. — I am in 
love with a fine girl, whom I resolve to 
marry. 


[Enter Str Joun Metvit] 


What news with you, Sir John? — 
You look all hurry and impatience — 
like a messenger after a battle. 

Sir Joun. After a battle, indeed, my 
Lord. —I have this day had a severe 
engagement, and wanting your Lord- 
ship as an auxiliary, I have at last 
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mustered up resolution to declare, what 
my duty to you and to myself haye 
demanded from me some time. 

Lorp Oats. To the business then, 
and be as concise as possible; for I am 
upon the wing — eh, Lovewell? 

[He smiles, and LovEWELL bows] 

Sir Joun. I find ’tis in vain, my 
Lord, to struggle against the force of 
inclination. 

Lorp Ocir. Very true, Nephew — 
I am your witness, and will second the 
motion — shan’t I, Lovewell? 

[Smiles, and LovEWELL bows] 

Sir Joun. Your Lordship’s gener- 
osity encourages me to tell you — that 
I cannot marry Miss Sterling. 

Lorp Octz. Iam not at all surpriz’d 
at it — she’s a bitter potion, that’s the 
truth of it; but as you were to swal- 
low it, and not I, it was your business, 
and not mine — any thing more? 

Sir Joun. But this, my Lord — that 
I may be permitted to make my 
addresses to the other sister. 

Lorp OgiE. O yes— by all means 
— have you any hopes there, Nephew? 
— Do you think he’ll succeed, Loveweli? 

[Smiles, and winks at LovEWELL] 

Lovew. I think not, my Lord. 

[Gravely] 


Lorp O«tez. I think so too, but let 
the fool try. 
Sir Joun. Will your Lordship favour 


me with your good offices to remove the 
chief obstacle to the match, the repug- 
nance of Mrs. Heidelberg ? 

Lorp Octiz. Mrs. Heidelberg ! — 
Had not you better begin with the young 
lady first? it will save you a great deal 
of trouble; won’t it, Lovewell? — 
[Smiles] — but do what you please, it 
will be the same thing to me — won’t 
it, Lovewell? — [Conceitedly] — Why 
don’t you laugh at him? 

Lovew. Ido, my Lord. 

[Forces a smile] 

Str Joun. And your Lordship will 
endeavour to prevail on Mrs. Heidelberg 
to consent to my marriage with Miss 
Fanny? 

Lorp Ocur. Tl go and speak to 
Mrs. Heidelberg, about the adorable 
Fanny, as soon as possible. 

Str Joun. Your generosity trans- 
ports me. 

Lorp Oeiz. Poor fellow, what a 
dupe! he little thinks who’s in posses- 
sion of the town. [Aside] 

Sir Joun. And your Lordship is not 
offended at this seeming inconstancy ? 

Lorp Octz. Not in the least. Miss 


Fanny’s charms will even excuse infidel- 
ity —I look upon women as the fere 
nature, —lawfull game—and every 
man who is qualified, has a natural 
right to pursue them; Lovewell as well 
as you, and IJ as well as either of you. — 
Every man shall do his best, without 
offence to any — what say you, kins- 
man? 

Sir Joun. You have made me 
happy, my Lord. 

Lovew. And me, I assure you, my 
Lord. 

Lorp Oaiz. And I am superlatively 
so — allons donc — to horse and away, 
boys! — you to your affairs, and I to 
mine — suivons amour ! 

[Sings] 
[Exeunt severally} 


ACT V 
Scene. — Fanny’s apartment 


[Enter LovEWELL and Fanny — followed 
by Burry] 


Fanny. Why did you come so soon, 
Mr. Lovewell? the family is not yet in 
bed, and Betty certainly heard some- 
body listening near the chamber-door. 

Betty. My mistress is right, Sir! 
evil spirits are abroad; and I am sure 
you are both too good, not to expect 
mischief from them. 

Lovrew. But who can be so curious, 
or so wicked ? 

Bzrty. I think we have wickedness, 
and curiosity enough in this family, Sir, 
to expect the worst. 

Fanny. I do expect the worst. — 
Prithee, Betty, return to the outward 
door, and listen if you hear any body in 
the gallery; and let us know directly. 

Berry. I warrant you, Madam — 
the Lord bless you both! [Ezit] 

Fanny. What did my father want 
with you this evening? 

Lovew. He gave me the key of his 
closet, with orders to bring from London 
some papers relating to Lord Ogleby. 

_Fanny. And why did not you obey 
him? 

_Lovew. Because I am certain that 
his Lordship has open’d his heart to 
him about you, and those papers are 
wanted merely on that account — but 
as we shall discover all to-morrow, there 
will be no occasion for them, and it would 
be idle in me to go. 
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Fanny. Hark!—hark! bless me, 
how I tremble! —I feel the terrors of 
guilt — indeed, Mr. Lovewell, this is 
too much for me. 

Lovew. And for me too, my sweet 
Fanny. Your apprehensions make a 
coward of me. — But what can alarm 
you? your aunt and sister are in their 
chambers, and you have nothing to fear 
from the rest of the family. 

Fanny. Ifear every body, and every 
thing, and every moment — My mind 
is in continual agitation and dread ; — 
indeed, Mr. Lovewell, this situation 
may have very unhappy consequences. 

[Weeps] 

Lovew. But it shan’t—I would 
rather tell our story this moment to all 
the house, and run the risque of main- 
taining you by the hardest labour, than 
suffer you to remain in this dangerous 
perplexity. — What! shall I sacrifice 
all my best hopes and affections, in 
your dear health and safety, for the 
mean, and in such a case, the meanest 
consideration — of our fortune! Were 
we to be abandon’d by all our relations, 
we have that in our hearts and minds, 
will weigh against the most affluent 
circumstances. —I should not have 
propos’d the secrecy of our marriage, 
but for your sake; and with hopes that 
the most generous sacrifice you have 
made to love and me, might be less 
injurious to you, by waiting a lucky 
moment of reconciliation. 

Fanny. Hush! hush! for heav’n 
sake, my dear Lovewell, don’t be so 
warm ! — your generosity gets the better 
of your prudence; you will be heard, 
and we shall be discovered. —I am 
satisfied, indeed I am. — Excuse this 
weakness, this delicacy —this what 
you will.— My mind’s at peace — 
indeed it is— think no more of it, if 
you love me! 

Lovew. That one word has charm’d 
me, as it always does, to the most 
implicit obedience; it would be the 
worst of ingratitude in me to distress 
you a moment. [Kisses her] 


[Re-enter Burry] 


Burry [in a low voice]. I’m sorry to 
disturb you. 
Fanny. Ha! what’s the matter? 


Lovew. Have you heard any body? 

Bretry. Yes, yes, I have, and they 
have heard you too, or I am mistaken 
— if they had seen you too, we should 
have been in a fine quandary. 


Fanny. Prithee don’t prate now, 
Betty ! 

Lovew. What did you hear? 

Berry. I was preparing myself, as 
usual, to take me a little nap. 

Lovew. A nap! 

Berry. Yes, Sir, a nap; for I watch 
much better so than wide awake; and 
when I had wrap’d this handkerchief 
round my head, for fear of the ear-ach, 
from the key-hole I thought I heard a 
kind of a sort of a buzzing, which I first 
took for a gnat, and shook my head two 
or three times, and went so with my 


hand — 
Fanny. Well — well — and so — 
Berry. And so, Madam, when I 


heard Mr. Lovewell a little loud, I 
heard the buzzing louder too — and 
pulling off my handkerchief softly — 
I could hear this sort of noise — 

[Makes an indistinct noise like speaking] 


SER Well, and what did they 
say? 
Berry. Oh! I cou’d not understand 


a word of what was said. 


Lovew. The outward door is 
lock’d? 
Berry. Yes; and I bolted it too, 


for fear of the worst. 

Fanny. Why did you? they must 
have heard you, if they were near. 

Betty. And I did it on purpose, 
Madam, and cough’d a little too, that 
they might not hear Mr. Lovewell’s 
voice — when I was silent, they were 
silent, and so I came to tell you. 

Fanny. What shall we do? 

Lovew. Fear nothing; we know the 
worst; it will only bring on our catastro- 
phe a little too soon — but Betty might 
fancy this noise —she’s in the con- 
spiracy, and can make a man of a mouse 
at any time. 

Berty. I can distinguish a man from 
a mouse, as well as my betters —I am 
sorry you think so ill of me, Sir. 

Fanny. He compliments you, don’t 
be a fool!— Now you have set her 
tongue a running, she'll mutter for an 


hour. [Zo Lovewett] Tl go and 
hearken myself. [Ezit] 
Berry. Ill turn my back upon no 


girl, for sincerity and service. 
[Half aside, and muttering] 
Lovew. Thou art the first in the 
world for both; and I will reward you 
soon, Betty, for one and the other. 
Berry. I’m not marcenary neither 
—JI ean live on a little, with a good 
carreter. 
[Re-enter Fanny] 
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Fanny. All seems quiet — suppose, 
my dear, you go to your own room — 
I shall be much easier then — and to- 
morrow we will be prepared for the 
discovery. 

Berry. You may discover, if you 
please; but, for my part, I shall still be 
secret. [Half aside, and muttering] 

Lovew. Should I leave you now, 
—jif they still are upon the watch, we 
shall lose the advantage of our delay. 
— Besides, we should consult upon to- 
morrow’s business. — Let Betty go to 
her own room, and lock the outward 
door after her; we can fasten this; and 
when she thinks all safe, she may return 
and let me out as usual. 

Berty. Shall I, Madam? 

Fanny. Do! let me have my way 
to-night, and you shall command me 
ever after.—I would not have you 
surprized here for the world. — Pray 
leave me! I shall be quite myself again, 
if you will oblige me. 


Lovew. I live only to oblige you, 
my sweet Fanny! Ill be gone this 
moment. [Going] 

Fanny. Let us listen first at the 


door, that you may not be intercepted. 
— Betty shall go first, and if they lay 
hold of her — 

Betty. They’ll have the wrong sow 
by the ear, I can tell them that. 

[Going hastily] 

Fanny. Softly — softly — Betty! 
don’t venture out, if you hear a noise. 
— Softly, I beg of you! —See, Mr. 
Lovewell, the effects of indiscretion! 

Lovew. But love, Fanny, makes 
amends for all. [Ezeunt all sofily] 


Screnz. — Changes to a gallery, which leads 
to several bed-chambers 


[Enter Miss Steruine, leading Mrs. 
HEIDELBERG in a night-cap| 


Miss Steru. This way, dear Madam, 
and then I’ll tell you all. 

Mrs. Heiper. Nay, but Niece — 
consider a little — don’t drag me out in 
this figur — let me put on my fly-cap! 
— if any of my Lord’s fammaly, or the 
counsellors at law, should be stirring, 
I should be perdigus disconearted. 

Miss Steru. But, my dear Madam, 
@ moment is an age, in my situation. 
I am sure my sister has been plotting 
my disgrace and ruin in that chamber — 
O, she’s all craft and wickedness ! 

Mrs. Herper. Well, but softly, 
Betsey!— you are all in emotion — 


your mind is too much flustrated — you 
can neither eat nor drink, nor take your 
natural rest — compose yourself, child ; 
for if we are not as warysome as they are 
wicked, we shall disgrace ourselves and 
the whole fammaly. 

Miss Steru. We are disgrac’d al- 
ready, Madam — Sir John Melvil has 
forsaken me; my Lord cares for nobody 
but himself; or, if for any body, it is my 
sister ; my father, for the sake of a better 
bargain, would marry me to a ’Change- 
broker; so that if you, Madam, don’t 
continue my friend —if you forsake 
me — if I am to lose my best hopes and 
consolation — in your tenderness — and 
affect —ions—I had better — at once — 
give up the matter — and let my sister 
enjoy — the fruits of her treachery — 
trample with scorn upon the rights of 
her elder sister, the will of the best of 
aunts, and the weakness of a too inter- 
ested father. 

[She pretends to be bursting into 
tears all this speech] 

Mrs. Heipet. Don’t, Betsey — keep 
up your spurrit—I hate whimpering 
— Jam your friend — depend upon me 
in every partickler — but be composed, 
and tell me what new mischief you have 
discover’d. 

Miss Strert. I had no desire to 
sleep, and would not undress myself, 
knowing that my Machiavel sister would 
not rest till she had broke my heart : — 
I was so uneasy that I could not stay in 
my room, but when I thought that all 
the house was quiet, I sent my maid to 
discover what was going forward; she 
immediately came back and told me 
that they were in high consultation; 
that she had heard only, for it was in 
the dark, my sister’s maid conduct Sir 
John Melvil to her mistress, and then 
lock the door. 

Mrs. Herpenr. And how did you 
conduct yourself in this dalimma? 

Miss Strerzt. I return’d with her, 
and could hear a man’s voice, though 
nothing that they said distinctly; and — 
you may depend upon it, that Sir John 
is now in that room, that they have 
settled the matter, and will run away 
together before morning, if we don’t 
prevent them. 

Mrs. Herpext. Why the brazen 
slut! has she got her sister’s husvand 
(that is to be) lock’d up in her cham- 
ber! at night too? —I tremble at the 
thoughts! 

Miss Stert. Hush, Madam! I hear 
something, 
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Mrs. Heiwer. You frighten me — 
let me put on my fly-cap — I would not 
be seen in this figur for the world. 

Miss Sreru. ’Tis dark, Madam; 
you can’t be seen. 

Mrs. Herpext. I protest there’s a 
candle coming, and a man too. 

Miss Strru. Nothing but servants; 
let us retire a moment! [They retire] 


[Enter Brusu half drunk, laying hold of 
the CHAMBERMAID, who has a candle 
an her hand] 


Cu. Marp. Be quiet, Mr. Brush; I 
shall drop down with terror! 
Bruso. But my sweet, and most 


amiable chambermaid, if you have no- 


love, you may hearken to a little reason; 
that cannot possibly do your virtue any 
harm. 

Cu. Martp. But you will do me 
harm, Mr. Brush, and a great deal of 
harm too— pray let me go—I am 
ruin’d if they hear you — I tremble like 
an asp. 

Brusu. But they shan’t hear us — 
and if you have a mind to be ruin’d, 
it shall be the making of your fortune, 
you little slut, you! — therefore I say 
it again, if you have no love — hear a 
little reason! 

Cu. Matp. I wonder at your impur- 
ence, Mr. Brush, to use me in this 
manner; this is not the way to keep me 
company, I assure you. — You are a 
town rake I see, and now you are a little 
in liquor, you fear nothing. 

Brus. Nothing, by heav’ns, but 
your frowns, most amiable chamber- 
maid; I am a little electrified, that’s 
the truth on’t; I am not used to drink 
Port, and your master’s is so heady, that 
~ a pint of it oversets a claret-drinker. 

Cu. Marip. Don’t be rude! bless 
me!—TI shall be ruin’d — what will 
become of me? 

Brusz. I'll take care of you, by all 
that’s honourable. 

Cu. Marp. You are a base man to 
use me so—TI’ll ery out, if you don’t 
let me go—that is Miss Sterling’s 
chamber, that Miss Fanny’s, and that 
Madam Heidelberg’s. ; [Pointing] 

Brusu. And that my Lord Ogleby’s, 
and that my Lady what d’ye call ’em: 
I don’t mind such folks when I’m sober, 
much less when I am whimsical — 
rather above that too. 

Cu. Matp. More shame for you, 
Mr. Brush! — you terrify me— you 
have no modesty. 


Brusu. O but I have, my sweet 
spider-brusher ! — for instance, I rever- 
ence Miss Fanny — she’s a most deli- 
cious morsel and fit for a prince — with 
all my horrors of matrimony, I could 
marry her myself — but for her sister — 

Miss Srery. There, there, Madam, 
all in a story! 


Cu. Marv. Bless me, Mr. Brush! — 
I heard something ! 
Brusu. Rats, I suppose, that are 


gnawing the old timbers of this execrable 
old dungeon — If it was mine, I would 
pull it down, and fill your fine canal up 
with the rubbish; and then I should get 
rid of two damn’d things at once. 

Cu. Marv. Law! law! how you 
blaspheme ! — we shall have the house 
upon our heads for it. 

Brusxu. No, no, it will last our time 
— but as I was saying, the eldest sister 
— Miss Jezabel — 

Cu. Marv. Is a fine young lady for 
all your evil tongue. 

Brusu. No— we have smoak’d her 
already; and unless she marries our 
old Swiss, she can have none of us — no, 
no, she wont do — we are a little too 
nice. 

Cu. Marv. You’re a monstrous 
rake, Mr. Brush, and don’t care what 
you say. 

BrusH. Why, for that matter, my 
dear, I am a little inclined to mischief ; 
and if you won’t have pity upon me, I 
will break open that door and ravish 
Mrs. Heidelberg. 

Mrs. Heren. [coming forward]. 
There’s no bearing this — you profligate 
monster ! 

Cu. Maro. Ha! I am undone! 

Brusu. Zounds! here she is, by all 
that’s monstrous. [Runs off] 

Miss Steru. A fine discourse you 
have had with that fellow! 

Mrs. Herpet. And a fine time of 
night it is to be here with that drunken 
monster. 

Miss STERL. 
for yourself? 

Cu. Maip. I ean say nothing. — I 
am so frighten’d, and so asham’d — but 
indeed I am vartuous — I am vartuous 
indeed. 

Mrs. Herren. Well, well — don’t 
tremble so; but tell us what you know 
of this horrable plot here. 

Miss Steru. We'll forgive you, if 
you'll discover all. 

Cu. Marp. Why, Madam — don’t 
let me betray my fellow servants — I 
shan’t sleep in my bed, if I do. 


What have you to say 
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Mrs. Hemwerr. Then you shall sleep 
somewhere else to-morrow night. 

Cu. Marv. O dear! — what shall I 
do? 

Mrs. Herpeu. ‘Tell us this moment, 
—or I'll turn you out of doors di- 


Why, our butler has been 
treating us below in his pantry — Mr. 
Brush fore’d us to make a kind of a holi- 


day night of it. 

Miss Sterut. Holiday! for what? 

Cu. Map. Nay, I only made one. 

Miss Steru. Well, well; but upon 
what account? 

Cu. Marp. Because, as how, Madam, 
there was a change in the family they 
said, — that his honour, Sir John — was 
to marry Miss Fanny instead of your 
Ladyship. 

Miss Stert. And so you made a 
holiday for that. — Very fine! 

Cx. Maip. I did not make it, 
Ma’am. 

Mrs. Heiper. But do you know 
nothing of Sir John’s being to run away 
with Miss Fanny to-night? 

Cu. Matp. No, indeed, Ma’am! 

Miss Sterzt. Nor of his being now 
locked up in my sister’s chamber? 

Cu. Marv. No, as I hope for marey, 
Ma’am. 

Mrs. Herper. Well, I'll put an end 
to all this directly — do you run to my 
brother Sterling — 

Cu. Maip: Now, Ma’am! — ’Tis so 
very late, Ma’am — 

Mrs. Heipeu. I don’t care how late 
it is. Tell him there are thieves in the 
house — that the house is o’fire — tell 
him to come here immediately — go, I 


Cu. Marv. I will, I will, though I’m 

frighten’d out of my wits. [Exit] 
Mrs. Hetpet. Do you watch here, 

my dear; and I’ll put myself in order, to 

face them. We'll plot ’em, and counter- 

plot ’em too. 

[Exit into her chamber] 


Miss Srmrt. J have as much 
pleasure in this revenge, as in being 
made a countess!—Ha! they are 

unlocking the door. — Now for it! 
[Retires] 


[Fanny’s door ts unlock’d — and 
Berry comes out with a can- 
dle. Miss STeRLine approaches 


er 
Berry [calling within]. Sir, Sir! — 
now’s your time —all’s clear. [Seeing 
Miss Sreru.] Stay, stay —not yet 
— we are watch’d. 


Miss Srerzt. And 
Madam Betty! 

[Miss Steruine lays hold of her, 
while Berry locks the door, and 
puts the key in her pocket.] 

Berry [turning round]. What’s the 
matter, Madam? 

Miss Sreru. Nay, that you shalt 
tell my father and aunt, Madam. 

Berry. I am no tell-tale, Madam, 
and no thief; they’ll get nothing from 
me. 
Miss Steru. You have a great deal 
of courage, Betty; and considering the 
secrets you have to keep, you have oc- 
easion for it. 

Betry. My mistress shall never 
repent her good opinion of me, Ma’am. 


so you are, 


[Enter STERLING] 


Sterut. What is all this? what’s the 
matter? why am I disturbed in this 
manner? 


Miss Steru. This creature, and my 
distresses, Sir, will explain the matter. 


[Re-enter Mrs. H&eIpELBERG, with an- 
other head-dress] 


Mrs. Herpet. Now I’m prepar’d for 
the rancounter — well, brother, have 
you heard of this scene of wickedness? 

Stert. Not I—but what is it? 
Speak!—I was got into my little 
closet — all the lawyers were in bed, 
and I had almost lost my senses in the 
confusion of Lord Ogleby’s mortgages, 
when I was alarm’d with a foolish girl, 
who could hardly speak; and whether 
it’s fire, or thieves, or murder, or a rape, 
I am quite in the dark. 

Mrs. Herpen. No, no, there’s no 
rape, brother! — all parties are willing, 
I believe. 

Miss Sterz. Who’s in that cham- 
ber? 

[Detaining Berry, who seemed to 
be stealing away] 


Brtty. My mistress. 


Miss Stert. And who is with your 
mistress? 
Bxrtty. Why, who should there be? 


Miss StTErRu. 
and let us see! 

Betty. The door is open, Madam. 
[Miss Sterna goes to the door] I'll 
sooner die than peach! 


Open the door then, 


[Ezit hastily] 

Miss Steru. The door’s lock’d; and 
she has got the key in her pocket. 

Mrs. Herpreu. There’s impudence, 
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brother! piping hot from your daughter 
Fanny’s school ! 

STERL. But, zounds! what is all this 
about? You tell me of a sum total, and 
you don’t produce the particulars. 

Mrs. Herper. Sir John Melvil is 
lock’d up in your daughter’s bed- 
chamber. — There is the particular ! 

Stert. The devil he is! — That’s 
bad ! 

Miss Steru. And he has been there 
some time too. 

Sterzt. Ditto! 

Mrs. HeErpgu. 
worse, I say. 


Ditto! worse and 
I'll raise the house, and 


expose to my Lord, and the whole 
family. 
Stert. By no means! we shall ex- 


pose ourselves, sister! — the best way is 
to insure privately —let me alone! — 
Pll make him marry her to-morrow 
morning. 

Miss Start. Make him marry her! 
this is beyond all patience! — You have 
thrown away all your affection; and I 
shall do as much by my obedience: un- 
natural fathers make unnatural chil- 
dren.— My revenge is in my own 
power, and I’ll indulge it. — Had they 
made their escape, I should have been 
exposed to the derision of the world : — 
but the deriders shall be derided; and 
so—help! help, there! thieves! 
thieves ! 

Mrs. Herper. Tit-for-tat, Betsey! 
— you are right, my girl. 

Stert. Zounds! you'll spoil all — 
you'll raise the whole family, — the 


devil’s in the girl. 
No, no; the devil’s 


Mrs. Hips. 
in you, brother. I am asham’d of your 
principles. — What! would you con- 
nive at your daughter’s being lock’d up 
with her sister’s husband? Help! 
thieves! thieves! I say. [Cries out] 

Srert. Sister, I beg you! — 
daughter, I command you. — If you 
have no regard for me, consider your- 
selves ! — we shall lose this opportunity 
of ennobling our blood, and getting 
above twenty per cent. for our money. 

Miss Starz. What, by my disgrace 
and my sister’s triumph! [ have a spirit 
above such mean considerations; and 
to shew you that it is not a low- 
bred, vulgar ’Change-Alley spirit — 
help! help! thieves! thieves! thieves! 
I say. 

Stmru. Ay, ay, you may save your 
lungs — the house is in an uproar ;— 
women at best have no discretion; but 
in a passion they’ll fire a house, or burn 


themselves in it, rather than not be 
revenged. 


[Enter CANTON, in a night-gown and 
slippers] 


Cant. Eh, diable! vat is de raison 
of dis great noise, this tintamarre? 

Stery. Ask those ladies, Sir; ’tis 
of their making. 

Lorp Oauesy [calls within]. Brush! 
Brush !— Canton! where are you? — 
What’s the matter? [Rings a bell] Where 


are you? 

Sterut. "Tis my Lord ealls, Mr. 
Canton. 

Cant. Icom, mi Lor! — 


[Exit Canton. Lorp Oauzsy still 
rings] 
_ SprJEANT FiLower [calls within]. A 
light! a light here!— where are the 
servants? Bring a light for me, and 
my brothers. 
Steru. Lights here! lights for the 
gentlemen ! [Exit STERLING] 
Mrs. Huipen. My brother feels, I 
see — your sister’s turn will come next. 
Miss Steru. Ay, ay, let it go round, 
dreitercat it is the only comfort I have 
eft. 


[Re-enter SteRLING, with lights, before 
SERJEANT FLowER (with one boot 
and a slipper) and TRAVERSE] 


Stert. This way, Sir! this way, 
gentlemen ! 
SeERJEANT FLowEeR. Well, but, Mr. 


Sterling, no danger I hope. — Have they 
made a burglarious entry? — Are you 
prepar’d to repulse them? — I am very 
much alarm’d about thieves at circuit- 
time. — They would be particularly 
severe with us gentlemen of the bar. 

Traverse. No danger, Mr. Sterling? 
— No trespass, I hope? 

Stpru. None, gentlemen, but of 
those ladies making. 

Mrs. Heiper. You'll be asham’d to 
know, gentlemen, that all your labours 
and studies about this young lady are 
thrown away — Sir John Melvil is at 
this moment lock’d up with this lady’s 
younger sister. 

Serseant Frower. The thing is a 
little extraordinary, to be sure — but, 
why were we to be frighten’d out of our 
beds for this? Could not we have try’d 
this cause to-morrow morning? 

Miss Steryu. But, Sir, by to-morrow 
morning, perhaps, even your assistance 
would not have been of any service — 
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the birds now in that cage would have 
flown away. 


[Enter Lorp Oauesy in his robe de 
chambre, night cap, &c., — leaning on 
Canton] 


Lorp Oatx. I had rather lose a limb 
than my night’s rest — what’s the mat- 


ter with you all? ’ 
tis all over! — 


Stmru. Ay, ay, 
Here’s my Lord too. ; 
Lorp Oats. What is all this shriek- 


ing and screaming? — Where’s my an- 
gelick Fanny. She’s safe, I hope! 

Mrs. Heiney. Your angelick Fanny, 
my Lord, is lock’d up with your angelick 
nephew in that chamber. 

Lorp Oguz. My nephew! then will 
I be excommunicated. 

Mrs. Heiev. Your nephew, my 
Lord, has been plotting to run away 
with the younger sister; and the 
younger sister has been plotting to run 
away with your nephew: and if we 
had not watch’d them and eall’d up the 
fammaly, they had been upon the 
secamper to Scotland by this time. 

Lorp Ogu. Look’ee, ladies! —I 
know that Sir John has conceiv’d a 
violent passion for Miss Fanny; and I 
know too that Miss Fanny has conceiv’d 
a violent passion for another person; 
and I am so well convine’d of the recti- 
tude of her affections, that I will sup- 
port them with my fortune, my honour, 
and my life.— Eh, shan’t I, Mr. 
Sterling? [Smiling] what say you? — 

Steru. [sulkily]. To be sure, my 
Lord. — These bawling women have 
been the ruin of every thing. [Aside] 

Lorp O«giEz. But come, I'll end this 
business in a trice — if you, ladies, will 
compose yourselves, and Mr. Sterling 
will insure Miss Fanny from violence, I 
will engage to draw her from her pillow 
with a whisper thro’ the keyhole. 

Mrs. Heinen. The horrid creatures! 
— I say, my Lord, break the door open. 

Lorp Ogun. Let me beg of your 
delicacy not to be too precipitate ! — 
Now to our experiment ! 

[Advancing towards the door] 

Miss Sterz. Now, what will they 
do? —my heart will beat thro’ my 
bosom. 


[Hnter Burry, with the key] 
Bxurry. There’s no occasion for 


breaking open _doors, my Lord; we 
have done nothing that we ought to be 


asham’d of, and my mistress shall face 
her enemies. — 
[Going to unlock the door] 

Mrs. Herve. There’s impudence. 

Lorp Oauz. The mystery thickens. 
Lady of the bed-chamber! [To Betty] 
open the door, and intreat Sir John 
Melvil (for these ladies will have it that 
he is there), to appear and answer to high 
crimes and misdemeanors. — Call Sir 
John Melvil into the court! 


[Enter Str JoHN Metvit, on the other 
side] 


I am here, my Lord. 

Mrs. Herren. Heyday! 

Miss Stern. Astonishment! 

Sir Joun. What is all this alarm and 
confusion? there is nothing but hurry 
ee the house; what is the reason of 
it? 

Lorp O«etz. Because you have been 
in that chamber; have been! nay you 
are there at this moment, as these 
ladies have protested, so don’t deny it — 

TraveRSE. This is the clearest Alibi 
I ever knew, Mr. Serjeant. 

Fiower. Luce clarius. 

Lorp Oactz. Upon my word, ladies, 
if you have often these frolicks, it would 
be really entertaining to pass a whole 
summer with you. But come, [To 
Betty] open the door, and intreat your 
amiable mistress to come forth, and 
dispel all our doubts with her smiles. 

Berty [opening the door]. Madam, 
you are wanted in this room. [Pertly] 


Sir JouNn. 


[Enter Fanny, in great confusion] 


Miss Srprzu. You see she’s ready 
dress — and what confusion she’s 
in! 

Mrs. Hetper. Ready to pack off, 
bes aad baggage ! — her guilt confounds 
er ! — 


Fiower. Silence in the court, ladies ! 

Fanny. I am confounded, indeed, 
Madam ! 

Lorp Oat. Don’t droop, my 


beauteous lily! but with your own 
peculiar modesty declare your state 
of mind. — Pour conviction into their 
ears, andrapturesinto mine. [Smiling] 
Fanny. I am at this moment the 
most unhappy — most distrest — the 
tumult is too much for my heart — and 
I want the power to reveal a secret, 
which to conceal has been the misfor- 

tune and misery of my — my — 
[Faints away] 
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Lorp Oat. She faints; help, 
help! for the fairest, and best of 


women! Speak- 
Brtry [running to her]. O, ang 

my dear mistress! — help, help { all at 

there ! — once 


Str Joun. Ha! let me fly 
to her assistance. 


[LovEWELL rushes out from the chamber] 


Lovew. My Fanny in danger! I 
can contain no longer. — Prudence were 
now a crime; all other cares are lost in 
this ! — speak, speak to me, my dearest 
Fanny !—let me but hear thy voice, 
open your eyes, and bless me with the 
smallest sign of life! 

[During this speech they are all in 


amazement] 
Miss Steru. Lovewell! — I am 
easy. — 
Mrs. Herpev. I am thunderstuck! 
Lorp Octz. I am petrify’d! 
Str Joun. And I undone! 


Fanny [recovering]. O Lovewell! — 
even supported by thee, I dare not look 
my father nor his Lordship in the face. 

Stert. What now! did not I send 
you to London, Sir? 

Lorp Octz. Eh! — What! — How’s 
this? — by what right and title have 
you been half the night in that lady’s 
bed-chamber? 

Lovew. By that right that makes 
me the happiest of men; and by a title 
which I would not forego, for any the 
best of kings could give me. 

Berry. I could ery my eyes out to 
hear his magnimity. 

Lorp Ociz. Iam annihilated! 

Srert. I have been choaked with 
rage and wonder; but now I can speak. 
— Zounds, what have you to say to me? 
— Lovewell, you are a villain. — You 
have broke your word with me. 

Fanny. Indeed, Sir, he has not — 
You forbad him to think of me, when it 
was out of his power to obey you; we 
have been married these four months. 

Stert. And he shan’t stay in my 
house four hours. What baseness and 
treachery! As for you, you shall repent 
this step as long as you live, Madam. 

Fanny. Indeed, Sir, it is impossible 
to conceive the tortures I have already 
endured in consequence of my disobedi- 
ence. My heart has continually up- 
braided me for it; and though I was too 
weak to struggle with affection, I feel 
that I must be miserable for ever with- 
out your forgiveness. 


Strert. Lovewell, you shall leave my 
house directly ;— and you shall follow 


him, Madam. [To Fanny] 
Lorp Oatz. And if they do, I will 
receive them into mine. Look ye, Mr. 


Sterling, there have been some mistakes, 
which we had all better forget for our 
own sakes; and the best way to forget 
them is to forgive the cause of them; 
which I do from my soul. — Poor girl! 
I swore to support her affection with my 
life and fortune ; — ’tis a debt of honour, 
and must be paid — you swore as much 
too, Mr. Sterling; but your laws in the 
city will excuse you, I suppose; for 
you never strike a ballance without 


| errors excepted. 


Stery. Iam a father, my Lord; but 
for the sake of all other fathers, I think 
I ought not to forgive her, for fear of 
encouraging other silly girls like herself 
to throw themselves away without the 
consent of their parents. 

Lovew. I hope there will be no dan- 
ger of that, Sir. Young ladies with 
minds, like my Fanny’s, would startle 
at the very shadow of vice; and when 
they know to what uneasiness only an 
indiscretion has exposed her, her ex- 


ample, instead, of encouraging, will 
rather serve to deter them. _ 
Mrs. Herpren. Indisecretion, quoth 


a! a mighty pretty delicat word to 
express disobedience ! 

Lorp Oguz. For my part, I indulge 
my own passions too much to tyrannize 
over those of other people. Poor souls, 
I pity them. And you must forgive 
them’ too. Come, come, melt a little 
of your flint, Mr. Sterling! 

Steryt. Why, why — as to that, my 
Lord — to be sure he is a relation of 
yours, my Lord — what say you, sister 
Heidelberg ? 

Mrs. Herpen. 
I forgive her. 

Steru. Well—so do I then. — 
Nay, no thanks — [To LovEWELL and 
Fanny, who seem preparing to speak] 
there’s an end of the matter. 

Lorp OaiE. But, Lovewell, what 
makes you dumb all this while? 

Lovew. Your kindness, my Lord — 
I can scarce believe my own senses — 
they are all in a tumult of fear, joy, love, 
expectation, and gratitude; I ever was, 
and am now more bound in duty to 
your Lordship; for you, Mr. Sterling, if 
every moment of my life, spent grate- 
fully in your service, will in some meas- 
ure compensate the want of fortune, you 
perhaps will not repent your goodness to 


The girl’s ruined, and 
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me. And you, ladies, I flatter myself, 
will not for the future suspect me of 
artifice and intrigue — I shall be happy 
to oblige, and serve you. — As for you, 
Sir John — ‘ 

Sir Joun. No apologies to me, 
Lovewell, I do not deserve any. 
T have to offer in excuse for what has 
happened, is my total ignorance of your 
situation. Had you dealt a little more 
openly with me, you would have saved 
me, and yourself, and that lady, (who 
I hope will pardon my behaviour) a 
great deal of uneasiness. Give me leave, 


however, to assure you, that light and 
capricious as I may have appeared, 
now my infatuation is over, have 
sensibility enough to be ashamed of the 
part I have acted, and honour enough 
to rejoice at your happiness. 

Lovew. And now, my _ dearest 
Fanny, though we are seemingly the 
happiest of beings, yet all our joys will 
be dampt, if his Lordship’s generosity 
and Mr. Sterling’s forgiveness should 
not be succeeded by the indulgence, 
approbation, and consent of these our 
best benefactors. [To the audience] 


Finis 


EPILOGUE 


Written sy Mr. Garrick 


CHARACTERS OF THE EPILOGUE 


Lorp Minum 

CoLoneL TRILL 
Sir Parrick MAnony . 
Miss CrotTcHEet 

Mrs. QUAVER . 

First Lapy 

Seconp Lapy . 

Tuirp Lapy 


Mr. Dodd 
Mr. Vernon 
Mr. Moody 
rs. 
Mrs. Lee 
Mrs. Bradshaw 
Miss Mills 
Mrs. Dorman 


Scenz. — An Assembly 


Several Persons at Cards, at different 
Tables; among the rest Cou. TRILL, 
Lorp Minum, Mrs. QuUAVER, SIR 
Patrick Manony 


[At the Quadrille Table] 
Cou. T. Ladies, with Leave — 


2p Lapy. Pass ! 

3p Lapy. Pass! 

Mrs. Qu. You must do more. 

Cou. T. Indeed I can’t. 

Mrs. Qu I play in Hearts. 

Cot. T. Encore ! 

2p Lapy. What Luck! 

Cou. T. To-night at Drury-Lane is 
play’d 


A Comedy, and toute nouvelle—a Spade! 
Is not Miss Crotchet at the Play? 
Mrs. Qu. My Niece 
Has made a Party, Sir, to damn the 
Piece. 


[At the Whist Table] 


Lp. Min. I hate a Play-house — 
Trump ! — It makes me sick. 


Ist Lapy. We’re two by Honours, 
Ma’am. 
Lp. Min. And we the odd Trick. 


Pray do you know the Author, Colonel 
Trill? 


Cot. T.. I know no Poets, Heaven 
be prais’d ! — Spadille! 
Ist Lapy. Jl tell you who, my 


Lord! [Whispers my Lord] 
: Lp. Min. What, he again? 
And dwell such daring Souls in little 
Men?” 
Be whose it will, they down our Throats 
eram it! 


Cou. T. O, no. —I have a Club — 
the best. — We’ll damn it. 
Mrs. Qu. O Bravo, Colonel! Mu- 
sick is my Flame. 

Lp. Min. And mine, by Jupiter! 
— We’ve won the Game. 

Cot. T. What, do you love all 


Musick? 
Rs. Qu. No, not Hazdel’s. 
And nasty Plays — 
Lp. Min. Are fit for Goths and 


Vandals. 
[Rise from the Table and pay] 
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[From the Piquette Table] 


Str Par. Well, faith and troth! 
that Shakespeare was no Fool! 
Cou. T. I’m glad you like him, Sir! 
— So ends the Pool! 
[Pay and rise from Table] 


[Sona by the CononeL] 


I hate all their Nonsense, 

Their Shakespears and Johnsons, 
Their Plays, and their Play-house, and 

Bards: 

*Tis singing, not saying; 

A Fig for all playing, 
But playing, as we do, at Cards! 

I love to see Jonas, 

Am pleas’d too with Comus; 
Each well the Spectator rewards. 

So clever, so neat in 

Their Tricks, and their Cheating ! 
Like them we would fain deal our Cards. 


Str Pat. King Lare is touching! — 
and how fine to see 
Ould Hamlet’s Ghost! —‘‘To be, or 
not to be.’’ — ; 
What are your Op’ras to Othello’s roar? 
Oh, he’s an Angel of a Blackamoor! 
Lp. Min. What, when he choaks 
his Wife? — 
Con. T. And ealls her Whore? 
Sir Pat. King Richard ealls_ his 
Horse — and then Macbeth, 
When e’er he murders — takes away 
the Breath. 
My Blood runs cold at ev’ry Syllable, 
To see the Dagger — that’s invisible. 
[All laugh] 


Str Par. Laugh if you please, a 
pretty Play — 

Lp. Min. Is pretty. 

Srr Par. And when there’s Wit 
in’t — 

Cou. T. To be sure ’tis witty. 

Sir Pat. I love the Play-house now 


— so light and gay, 
With all those Candles, 
ta’en away ! 


they have 


[All laugh] 
For all your Game, what makes it so 
much brighter ? 


Cou. Put out the Light, and 
then — 

Lp. Min. ’Tis so much lighter. 

Sir Par. Pray do you mane, Sirs, 


more than you express? 
Cou. T. Just as it happens — 
Lp. Min. Hither more, or less. 
Mrs.Qv. An’t you asham’d, Sir? 
[To Sir Pat.] 


Sir Par. Me!—I seldom blush. — 

For little Shakespeare, faith! I’d take a 
Push ! 

Lp. Min. News, News! — here 


comes Miss Crotchet from the Play. 
[Enter Miss Crotcuet] 


Mrs. Qu. Well, Crotchet, what’s 
the News? 
Miss Cro. We’ve lost the Day. 


Cou. T. Tell us, dear Miss, all you 

have heard and seen. 

Miss Cro. I’m tir’d —a Chair — 

here, take my Capuchin! 

Lp. Min. And isn’t it damn’d, Miss? 

Miss Cro. No, my Lord, not quite: 

But we shall damn it. 
Con, T. When? 
Miss Cro. To-morrow Night. 
There is a Party of us, all of Fashion, 
Resolv’d to exterminate this vulgar 
Passion : 

A Play-house, what a Place! —I must 
forswear it. 

A little Mischief only makes one bear it. 

Such Crowds of City Folks! — so rude 
and pressing ! 

And their Horse-Laughs, so hideously 
distressing ! 

When e’er we hiss’d, they frown’d and 
fell a swearing, 

Like their own Guildhall Giants — 
fierce and staring! 

Cou. T. What said the Folks of 

Fashion? were they cross? 
Lp. Min. The rest have no more 
Judgement than my Horse. 
Miss Cro. Lord Grimly swore ’twas 
execrable Stuff. 
Says one, Why so, my Lord? — My 
Lord took Snuff. 
In the first Act Lord George began to 


doze, 
And criticis’d the Author — through 
his Nose; 
So loud indeed, that as his Lordship 
snor’d, 
The Pit turn’d round, and all the Brutes 
encor’d. 
Some Lords, indeed, 
Author’s Jokes. : 
Lp. Min. We have among us, Miss, 
some foolish Folks. ; 
Miss Cro. Says poor Lord Simper 
— Well, now to my Mind 
The Piece is good ; — but he’s both deaf 
and blind. 
Sir Par. Upon my Soul a very 
pretty Story ! i 
And Quality appears in all its Glory ! — 
There was some Merit in the Piece, no 
Doubt ; 


approy’d the 
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Miss Cro. O, to be sure! —if one 
could find it out. 
Cou. T. But tell us, Miss, the Sub- 
ject of the Play. ; 
Miss Cro. Why, ’twas a Marriage 
— yes, a Marriage — Stay! , 
A Lord, an Aunt, two Sisters, and a 
Merchant — 
A Baronet — ten Lawyers — a fat Ser- 


jeant — 

Are all produe’d —to talk with one 
another ; 

And about something make a mighty 
Pother ; 


They all'go in, and out; and to, and 


ro; 

And talk, and quarrel — as they come 
and go — 

Then go to Bed, and then get up — and 


en — 
Seream, faint, scold, kiss, — and go to 
Bed again. [All laugh] 
Such is the Play — Your Judgment! 
never sham it. 
Cou. T. Oh damn it! 


Mrs. Qu. Damn it! 

Ist Lapy Damn it! 

Miss Cro Damn it! 
Lp. Min Damn it! 


Minds, and I’ll be free — 
Good Night! this Company’s too good 
for me. [Going] 
Cou. T. Your Judgment, dear Sir 
Patrick, makes us proud. 
[All laugh] 
Sir Pat. Laugh if you please, but 
pray don’t laugh too loud. 
[Exit] 


REcITATIVE 


Cou. T. Now the Barbarian’s gone, 
Miss, tune your Tongue, 
And let us raise our Spirits high with 
Song! 


RECITATIVE 


Miss Cro. Colonel, de tout mon Ceur 
— I’ve one in petto, : 
Which you shall join, and make it a 


Duetto. 
RECITATIVE 
Lp. Min. Bello Signora, et Amico 
mio! 
I too will join, and then we'll make a 
Trio. — 


Cou. T. Come all and join the full- 
mouth’d Chorus, 
And drive all Tragedy and Comedy 
before us! 
[All the Company rise, and advance 
to the Front of the Stage] 


AIR 


Cot. T. Would you ever go to see a 
Tragedy? 
Miss Cro. 
Cot. T. A Comedy? 
Lp. M. Never, never, 
Live for ever! 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! 
Cou. T., Lo. M. and Miss Cro. 
Live for ever! 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! 


Never, never. 


CHoRUS 
Would you ever go to see, &e. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
(1777) 


By Ricuarp BrRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


For a just appreciation of ‘‘The School for Scandal”’ it is not necessary to go 
into an exhaustive examination of the possible sources of Sheridan’s inspiration. 
The upshot of such a method would be for us to reach the conclusion that any writer 
of rich insight and deep reading is bound to discover here and there certain parts of 
himself in others which he appropriates and subjects to his own genius, and thus it 
becomes his again. All commentators writing on Sheridan quote Moliére’s famous 
line, ‘‘Je prends mon bien ov je le trouve’’, and then proceed to take out their 
Congreve and Wycherley and Vanbrugh, and to reread Moliére’s ‘‘ Tartuffe’’ and “Le 
Misanthrope” in order to weigh what amount of indebtedness to these must be 
eredited against the originality of ‘‘The School for Scandal.’’ They accumulate a 
plethora of similar features, — a Plausible in Wycherley’s “ Plain-Dealer’’, a Plyant 
and Froth and Brisk in Congreve’s ‘‘ Double-Dealer”’, a Sir Harry Flutter in “The 
Discovery’, by Mrs. Frances Sheridan (the dramatist’s mother). Maybe, they 
argue, gathering together evidence that there have been other plays with screen 
scenes, other plays in which the country wife has taken on the fine feathers of city 
life with all the airs and graces of Lady Teazle, other plays where satire was hurled 
against scandal-mongers, — maybe, there is nothing original in this genius after all. 
We have found the Restoration dramatists borrowing from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
from Moliére, Corneille and Racine, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. And now 
Sheridan leaning upon the Restoration group! Is literature purely a matter of 
refurbishing? Then we are confronted by the question: Is there nothing original 
in Sheridan after all? Professor Brander Matthews, in his excellent edition of the 
Comedies, asserts that ‘“‘ Witty himself, he could boldly conquer and annex the wit 
of others, sure to increase its value by his orderly government.’ And Sheridan, 
in the Preface to “The Rivals’’ declares that ‘“‘ Faded ideas float in the fancy like 
half-forgotten dreams; and the imagination in its fullest enjoyments becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created or adopted.” But 
Taine would leave him nothing more than expertness in technique. ‘Sheridan took 
two characters,’ he wrote, “‘from Fielding, Blifil and Tom Jones, two plays of 
Moliére, ‘Le Misanthrope’ and ‘Tartuffe’, and from his puissant materials, con- 
densed with admirable cleverness, he has constructed the most brilliant fireworks 
imaginable.” 

Were we to go beyond the scope of this book and present a full case for and 
against the literary influences of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, this in itself would be a 
specialization we do not intend the general reader or the casual student to follow, 
vitally significant as it is. Were this the method employed, it would behoove us 
to enter fully also into the contemporary significance of many of the lines, which 
place Sheridan in a forefront position as a satirist. Such a subject. as his attack 
on the sentimental fiction of his day, which gave rise to the great discussion regarding 
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circulating libraries and the books that had fallen into the hands of Lydia Languish, 
suggest bypaths of investigation which would lead one far afield, not imperative 
unless one were to become a Sheridan specialist. 

It is well for the reader to be able to distinguish between the wit of Sheridan and 
the humour of Shakespeare ; to have some knowledge of Congreve’s type of comedy 
so as to distinguish it from the brutal wit of Wycherley; to know what it means 
when we say that Sheridan redeemed Restoration comedy from the charge of 
immorality by showing how the same sparkle, the same manner, the same colour 
might be kept within the bounds of decency. Another vista of study is to compare 
the social background of the era of Charles II with that of George III, to indicate 
how far these plays by Sheridan have the crisp, graceful tone of the social atmos- 
phere of Beau Nash and Bath. And again it were well if the reader knew some- 
thing of the meteoric career of Sheridan in the political arena, and what was the 
significance of Whigism in his day. That part of the subject has been wofully 
neglected in the study of British Drama, let me emphasize again, in the hope that 
repeated accentuation of this lack will supply the want. 

Sheridan was many sided. From his mother and father he inherited his talents 
for the theatre. Thomas Sheridan as an actor and a manager had a reputation 
and a name; Frances Sheridan had literary quality and was a playwright. Their 
son followed both of them, to which he added his political ambition. In short 
order he reached the high pinnacle in all directions, proving his ability as a play- 
wright, as an orator; and showing eccentric characteristics as the manager of 
Drury Lane, following the efficient management of Garrick. Having?reached the 
pinnacle, there was a rapid waning of power, of éclat, of happiness. For his private 
life was also one of dash and tragedy and unhappiness, while his playwriting 
period suddenly lost its brilliancy. It was a romantic career, excellently docu- 
mented by W. Fraser Rae, and rather muddled in the two handsome volumes by 
Walter Sichel. For the purposes of our study of ‘‘The School for Secandal’’, how- 
ever, the biography written by Thomas Moore is the one that contains the fullest 
documents as to the evolution of the plot and the unfolding of the characters 
from hazy suggestions to vivid realities. 

For Sheridan left memoranda showing that his method of preparation was the 
workshop method — of making notes, of combining and refining. So we can do 
with ‘‘The School for Seandal’”’ what William Archer and A. G. Chater did for the 
dramas of Henrik Ibsen, examine the play from a scenario form to the finished prod- 
uct.: Such examination of documentary evidence is much more vital than to be 
suspicious of the genius of Sheridan merely because he called his play ‘‘The School 
for Secandal”’ and Moliére had two plays with somewhat similar titles: ‘‘L’Eeole 
des Maris” and ‘‘L’Ecole des Femmes.” 

Of the numberless times “‘The School for Scandal’ has been given, no perform- 
ance stands out with greater interest than its first night. The romantic relations 
existing between Sheridan and Miss Linley, a singer of beautiful presence and sweet 
disposition, had some while since ended in marriage; and the father-in-law’s ire 
had begun to abate when he saw the impetuous youth as author of ‘‘The Rivals” 
(January 17, 1775). The newly wedded couple were poor, but, according to the 
custom of the time, they flourished the while by giving brilliant soirées, which were 
not paid for, and their prestige gained headway. Linley’s confidence was completely 
won by the time Sheridan conceived ‘‘The Duenna”; indeed, being a musician, he 
composed some pretty music for it, with the result that the play had a run which 
exceeded that of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera”’, till then the most popular example of such 
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“<The School for Scandal’ is the production of Mr. Sheridan, and is an additional 
proof of that gentleman’s great abilities as a dramatic writer.” 
— The London Chronicle, M ay 8-10, 1777 
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entertainment, and destined to outlive its temporary competitor. Linley like- 
wise wrote music for the lyric, ‘‘Here’s to the Maid of Bashful Fifteen”, sung by 
Sir Harry Bumper. 

It was the year after Sheridan took the management of Drury Lane from Garrick 
that ‘‘The School for Scandal” was performed. It had been long in the writing. 
Even in the final draft the parts were handed out piecemeal to the actors, and on the 
last sheet was scratched the expressive exclamation, ‘‘Finished at last, thank God! 
R. B. Sheridan”, to which an echo had been appended by the prompter of the 
theatre, ‘Amen! W. Hawkins.” 

There is no doubt that before the scenes took final shape, Sheridan shifted his 
plot considerably. In names alone, we note his uncertainty. Sir Peter was to have 
been called Solomon, a retired tradesman, and not the Sheridan kind; Charles at 
different times was to have been Clerimont, Florival, Captain Harry Plausible, H arry 
Pliant or Pliable, young Harrier andeven Frank. Trip was originally called Sponge, 
and Snake was Spatter in many an outlined Scene. Now he was undecided whether 
to make Maria the daughter-in-law or niece of Lady Teazle; again he thought to 
have his motive centre around a scheming woman, intent solely upon separating 
two lovers. Finally, after many changes, the plot shaped itself; the story of the 
Teazles and the Surfaces, as we now have it, began to grow. Writes Moore: 


‘There is, indeed, in the original draught, a degree of glare and coarseness, 
which proves the eye of the artist to have been fresh from the study of Wycherley 
and Vanbrugh; and this want of delicacy is particularly observable in the subse- 
quent scene between Lady Teazle and Surface — the chastening down of which 
to its present tone is not the least of those triumphs of taste and skill, which 
every step in the elaboration of this fine Comedy exhibits.” 


This chastening down in character and situation shows Sheridan wanting like 
Farquhar to put a new tone into English comedy. 

The drama was ready for the evening of May 8, 1777, but a difficulty arose 
during the course of the day, which came near stopping the performance. The 
license was refused, on the score that the practises of Moses, the money-lender, were 
much like those of one Hopkins, at that very time trying for the office of City 
Chamberlain, and it was therefore imputed that the comedy ‘“‘was a seditious 
opposition to a Court candidate.”’ But through the efforts of Lord Hertford, who 
was Lord Chamberlain, and a friend of Sheridan, the difficulties were soon removed. 

Of the opening night, and of succeeding performances, the records are filled 
with fascinating stage history. Wherever Garrick gave his stamp of approval, 
interest was centred, and he was in the pit in all his glory. He had read the play, he 
had even attended rehearsal, and furthermore had penned a prologue, to be spoken 
by Mr. King. The epilogue, by Colman, was given to Mrs. Abington. And yet 
Garrick’s enthusiasm was tempered, his critical view being somewhat different from 
his enthusiasm on the first night. One couldn’t blame a first night audience from 
being carried away by such a cast — an assemblage of players who could differ- 
entiate the wit of the dialogue. A few days after the opening, Garrick wrote : 


‘A gentleman who is as mad as myself about ye School, remarked that the 
characters upon ye stage at ye falling of ye screen stand too long before they 
speak. I thought so, too, ye first night; he said it was ye same on ye 2nd and 
was remark’d by others; tho’ they should be astonish’d and a little petrify’d, yet 
it may be carry’d to too great a length,” 
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Returning home at about nine o’clock from Vinegar Yard to Brydges Street on 
the opening night of ‘The School for Scandal”, Frederick Reynolds, the dramatist, 
heard a most tremendous noise overhead as he passed the theatre, and, fearing for 
the safety of the building, he took to his heels. But on the morrow, he found that 
the noise was naught but the falling of the screen in the fourth act, ‘‘so violent and 
so tumultuous were the applause and laughter.” 

It is natural that the success of this play should result in banter at Sheridan’s 
expense, especially from those who might have been a little jealous. Richard 
Cumberland, an austere critic of the day, occupied a stage box, and his temper was 
not of the sweetest. Around him, the audience gave way to unalloyed enjoyment, 
yet he remained unmoved. ‘I am much surprised,” he commented, ‘that the 
audience should laugh so immoderately at what could not make me smile.” Hear- 
ing of this the next day, Sheridan exclaimed, ‘“‘Lud! How ungrateful the man 
for not smiling over my comedy! Not a fortnight ago, I went to a tragedy of his 
at Covent Garden, and laughed from the beginning to the end.”’ With afew correc- 
tions to this last retort, we may see in this interchange of discourtesies the irritation 
over Cumberland’s ‘‘ The Battle of Hastings’’, which never saw production at the 
hands of Colman, at Covent Garden, but which was injected into the plans of Drury 
Lane through the good offices of Garrick. 

On the evening after the first performance, Sheridan told Byron that he was 
knocked down and taken to a watch-house for raising a disturbance. Perhaps he 
had been a little too convivial, for it is recorded how, one night, he came to his 
theatre, much the worse for wear, and rolled into the greenroom, calling out: ‘‘ And 
who was it acted the old fellow, Sir Peter — what-d’-ye-call--im”’? ‘Mathews, 
sir,’ wastheresponse. ‘‘ Never let him play it again,’’ came the maudlin command, 
‘the looks like an old pastry cook.’”’ The reply to this throws light on Sheridan, the 
manager, who was eventually to be financially ruined through mismanagement and 
fire. ‘‘We are sorry,” answered one of the company, “‘ that we seldom see you here, 
Mr. Sheridan, and you never come but to find fault.”’ 

That the playwright, however, watched closely the capabilities of his actors, may 
be realized by the following anecdote. He was once taken to task for not having 
introduced a love scene between Charles and Maria. ‘Gad!’ he exclaimed, “I 
didn’t do it because neither Mr. Smith nor Miss P. Hopkins is an adept at stage love- 
making.” 

It was only a few months after the first night — July, 1777 — that Walpole, in 
a letter, declared that more parts were admirably acted in this play than in any 
other he had ever seen; indeed, that they quite equalled the drama in merit. King, 
the Sir Peter, never pleased Sheridan; neither did Wroughton nor Mathews, his 
successors. Smith, the Charles Surface, was himself a polished man in real life. 
It was he who always stipulated with his managers that he should never be subjected 
to the indignity of blackening his face, or of making his entrances and exits through 
a trap-door. He returned to the stage when seventy years of age to play Charles at 
King’s benefit. During the last act of the play on this occasion, Lady Teazle 
dropped her fan; the actors raced to pick it up, but Smith, despite his stiff knee 
joints, got ahead of the other, and with many elegant flourishes, returned it to her. 

Palmer, the first Joseph, is chiefly fresh in our memory through Charles Lar1b’s 
portrait of him in the Elia essay, ‘‘On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Cen- 
tury.’”’ He wrote: 


‘‘ Amidst the mortifying circumstances attendant upon growing old, it is 
something to have seen the ‘School for Scandal’ in its glory. This comedy grew 
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out of Congreve and Wycherley, but gathered some allays of the sentimental 
comedy which followed theirs. It is impossible that it should be now acted, 
though it continues, at long intervals, to‘be announced in the bills. Its hero, 
when Palmer played it at least, was Joseph Surface. When I remember the gay 
boldness, the graceful, solemn plausibility, the measured step, the insinuating 
voice — to express it in a word — the downright acted villainy of the part, so 
different from the pressure of conscious actual wickedness, — the hypocritical 
assumption of hypocrisy, — which made Jack so deservedly a favourite in that 
character, I must needs conclude the present generation of play-goers more 
virtuous than myself, or more dense. I freely confess that he divided the palm 
with me with his better brother; that, in fact, I liked him quite as well. Not 
but there are passages, — like that, for instance, where Joseph is made to refuse 
a pittance to a poor relation, — incongruities which Sheridan was forced upon 
by the attempt to join the artificial with the sentimental comedy, either of which 
must destroy the other — but over these obstructions, Jack’s manner floated him 
so lightly, that a refusal from him no more shocked you, than the easy com- 
pliance of Charles gave you in reality any pleasure; you got over the paltry 
question as quickly as you could, to get back into the regions of pure comedy, 
where no cold moral reigns. . . . The comedy, I have said, is incongruous; a 
mixture of Congreve with sentimental incompatibilities: the gaiety upon the 
whole is buoyant; but it required the consummate art of Palmer to reconcile 
the discordant elements.”’ 


When Lamb saw ‘‘ The School for Scandal’’, Miss Farren was the Lady Teazle 
and the reign of Abington was over. John Kemble was playing Charles. 

It is not a new distinction that William Winter drew in respect to the acting of 
the réle of Lady Teazle. Many before him had seen in Mrs. Abington’s conception 
the artificial fine lady, as they saw in Dora Jordan the combination of lady and 
country lass. The modern view is to mix the latter two elements so as, in the 
words of Winter, to relieve the comedy of ‘‘a glitter of frivolity . . . mellowed by an 
occasional touch of sincere feeling.”” This he saw in Ada Rehan’s delineation of 
the part, which had in it an unforgettable Irish flair of beauty and dignity and 
humour. 

John Henry was the original Sir Peter in America, December 12, 1785.1 A few 
years thereafter, on the evening of May 11, 1789, a performance was given in New 
York at the John Street Theatre. Henry was in the cast. The building was 
small and ricketty, but it held about three hundred persons. Excitement reigned, 
for President George Washington was giving a theatre party. With him came the 
Governor of New York, foreign ministers, senators and their ladies. But William 
Maclay, the irascible senator from Pennsylvania, frowned upon ‘“The School for 
Scandal”, thinking it an “indecent representation before ladies of character and 
virtue. . . . I thought the players acted well ; but I wish we had seen the ‘ Conscious 
Lovers’, or some one that inculeated more prudential manners.’ Was that a little 
of the Revolutionary spirit rampant, for while the London Theatre was celebrating 
“The School for Scandal’’, we were hailing the surrender of Burgoyne! Or was it 
areprimand to Washington for his love of theatregoing? % 

Another significant American production of ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’’, was the 
one that inspired Royall Tyler’s writing of ‘The Contrast ”’ — the so-called first 
native American comedy. Whenever there is sprightliness of scene in a play, one 


1Given previously, so speculates Dr. Odell, by the Thespian redcoats, April 15, 1782. 
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immediately says it is under the spell of Sheridan. For instance, at so late a date 
as 1906, we accused Mr. Langdon Mitchell, in his ‘‘ The New York Idea’, of possess- 
ing the wit and sprightliness of Sheridan; in truth he brought back to the stage a 
wit which was wholly dependent on a satirical interpretation of contemporaneous 
matters. Yet he produced a comedy of manners which was above the theme and 
possesses today a characterization as general as any that Sheridan ever pictured. 
Royall Tyler, however, deliberately mimicked ‘“‘The School for Seandal’’, seen 
through the startled eyes of the Vermont Yankee who had never been to the theatre 
before, and who was pushed into playwriting. This desire to have Sheridan as a 
standard was still the rule in 1845, when Mrs. Mowatt’s “Fashion” was produced. 
And undoubtedly Dion Boucicault bethought himself of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle 
when he was designing Lady Gay Spanker and Sir Harcourt Courtly for his “‘ London 
Assurance ’”’ (1841). 

The play, so variously acted everywhere, went through many stages of editing 
and clipping. That is the usual fate of the classic which becomes the darling of the 
theatre. Macready could never see himself in the réle of Charles Surface, and even 
his Joseph was not very brilliant. But, in 1819, when he elected to play the part, 
he realized that something must be done to accentuate his work, so he cut down the 
play to emphasize Joseph, and, in America, dressed the part in the frock coat and 
trousers of hisown day. Charles Kemble did so too. 

When Augustin Daly produced the comedy in New York, January 20, 1891, he 
edited the script and relied on William Winter to champion him. ‘This the one- 
time critic of the New York Tribune did. Thus: 


“Tnnovations occur in it, which caused some distress to purists (meaning 
those scrupulous observers who insist on every feather of the Phoenix), but the 
changes impart to the comedy a certain piquant element of freshness. The 
stately minuet, introduced at Lady Sneerwell’s house, to conclude act first, is 
one of those innovations, and the effect of it (whether the sword-dance be prob- 
able or not, as a social incident) is felicitous. The shifting of the movement 
in the house of Charles Surface, from a dining-room to a parlour, is another of 
those changes. An earlier practise, — for the usage has not been uniform, — 
was to present Charles and his friends at the dinner table, to introduce Moses 
and Mr. Premium into their presence, and then to change to the picture-room. 
In the Daly version, Charles and his guests enter a parlour, after dinner, to 
smoke and drink, and to listen to the singing of Sir Harry Bumper; and, as 
the portraits of Charles’s ancestors are hanging on the walls of that room, the 
auction can occur there, and no change of scene is required. In his disposition 
of the characters during this episode of frolic, the expert manager made a 
picture worthy of the pencil of Hogarth, — a picture remarkable for its fidelity 
to life and to the profligate manners of Sheridan’s time. The transpositions of 
text that occur in the first and second acts affect the actors more than they do 
the audience, and are not material. The omission of coarse lines, — such as the 
allusion to ‘Miss Letitia Piper’, —is a gain. 'The condensation of the scandal 
episodes into one prominent scene brings all the tattle at once, and the excision 
of its coarseness does not mar its dramatic utility.” 


Every age its own taste. One of the chief distinctions of Sheridan was that he 
relieved English comedy of its brazen cynicism, and gave it the semblance of healthy 
artificiality. He took Vanbrugh’s “The Relapse; or, Virtue in Danger” and made 
it over into “ A Trip to Scarborough ”’, clothing, as he declared, bare wit more grace- 
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fully. And now Winter excuses him for the sake of Daly! No age so bad as the 
other one! 

There is always a revival of “The School for Scandal.” There is rich theatre 
tradition gathering around it yearly both in England and America. The old 
timers talk of the great Sir Peters and the brilliant Lady Teazles, as though we might 
never see their like again. Read Laurence Hutton and you meet with eulogies for 
W. R. Blake. Others sing the praises of John Gilbert. Both actors’ names recur 
again and again in the brilliant repertories of a day now gone. But then there were 
Fisher and Placide and Walcot and Mark Smith, now forgotten. It is useless to 
contrast the merits of these players; each person has a conception of the comedy’s 
tone, and today’s Sir Peters and Lady Teazles will be judged by what we think the 
“grand fashion’’ was. It does not enlighten us when we say that Charlotte Cush- 
man’s Lady Teazle was too austere, that Mrs. John Drew, the elder, gave zest 
to the scenes, that Adelaide Neilson created sympathy by a simple sweetness, and 
that Fanny Davenport showed spirit and humour. Beside this, the English theatre- 
goer says that you never saw Lady Teazle played until Ellen Terry played it for you; 
others recall Marie Lohr and Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude. And those of the days 
of Tom Robertson declare that the memory of Mrs. Kendal and the Bancrofts in 
the comedy is forever green. 

Whatever the details of its stage history, ‘‘The School for Scandal” persists 
because of its perennial freshness, its actable qualities, its easy dialogue. It has gone 
into French, German, Italian and Dutch translations and adaptations (see the 
invaluable Brander Matthews edition of the play and Professor G. H. Nettleton’s 
edition in the Atheneum Press Series). 

I am inclined to believe, however, that “The School for Scandal” was not a 
- sudden brilliant flowering out of a clear sky; that there was much about it which 
indicates that the theatre was ready forit. In fact, the very age in which Sheridan 
lived prompted him to reflect what he saw, and to be satirical about the manners 
around him. Other dramatists were doing the same thing, but none of them in 
the style or with the exuberant inventiveness Sheridan possessed — seven plays 
by him seen in the theatre between 1775 and 1779. Dr. Samuel Johnson sponsored 
him as member of The Literary Club. ‘‘He who has written the two best comedies 
of his age, is surely a considerable man.”’ He was born October 30, 1751. Asa 
very young man he made a reputation as dramatist, and then began winning renown 
in politics. Yet with all his defense of Warren Hastings and his brilliancy in 
Parliament, he was buried in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey! He died 


July 7, 1816. 
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A PORTRAIT 


ADDRESSED To Mrs. CREWE, WITH THE COMEDY OF THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


By R. B. SHeripan, Esa. 


TLL me, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s 
school, 

Who rail by precept, and detract by 
rule, 

Lives there no character, so tried, so 


own, 
So deck’d with grace, and so unlike your 
own, 
That even you assist her fame to raise, 
Approve by envy, and by silence 
praise ! — 
Attend! — a model shall attract your 


view — 

Daughters of calumny, I summon you! 

You shall decide if this a portrait prove, 

Or fond creation of the Muse and 
Love. — 

Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and 
sage, 

Ye matron censors of this childish age, 

Whose peering eye and wrinkled front 
declare 

A fixt antipathy to young and fair; 

By cunning, cautious; or by nature, 
cold, 

In maiden madness, virulently bold ! — 

ettend ! ye skilled to coin the precious 
tale, 

Creating proof, where inuendos fail ! 

Whose practised memories, cruelly ex- 
act, 

Omit no _ circumstance, 
fact |! — 

Attend, all ye who boast, —or old or 


except the 


young,— 

The living libel of a slanderous tongue! 

So shall my theme as far contrasted be, 

As saints by fiends, or hymns by 
calumny. 

Come, gentle Amoret, (for "neath that 
name, 

In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s 
fame) ; 

Come — for but thee who seeks the 
Muse? and while 

Celestial blushes check thy conscious 


smile, 
With timid grace, and hesitating eye, 


The perfect model, which I boast, 


supply : — 

Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest 
sketch create 

Of her, or slightest charm couldst im- 


itate — 

Could thy blest strain in kindred 
colours trace 

The bce nie wonder of her form and 
ace — 

Poets would study the immortal line, 

And Reynolds own his art subdued by 
thine ; 

That art, which well might added lustre 


give 
To Nature’s best, and Heaven’s su- 


perlative : 

On Granby’s cheek might bid new glories 
rise, 

Or pest a purer beam from Devon's 
eyes! 

Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s 


praise, 

Whose judgment scorns the homage 
flattery pays! 

But praising Amoret we cannot err, 

No tonene o’ervalues Heaven, or flatters 

er! 

Yet she by Fate’s perverseness — she 
alone 

Would doubt our truth, nor deem such 
praise her own! 

Adorning Fashion, unadorn’d by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from ecare~ 

__ lessness ; 

Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

Not a with prudence, nor uncouthly 
wild: 

No state has Amoret! no studied mien; 

She frowns no goddess, and she moves 


no queen. 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 
Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise ; 
It susiy suits th’ expression of her 
ace,— 
"Tis less eos dignity, and more than 


grace 
On her pure cheek the native hue is such, 
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That form’d by Heav’n to be admired so 
much, 

The hand divine, with a less partial care, 

Might well have fix’d a fainter crimson 


there, 

And bade the gentle inmate of her 
breast, — 

Inshrined Modesty ! — supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 

Strip them of smiles — still, still all 
words are faint ! 

But Berne Love himself appears to 

eac 

Their action, though denied to rule her 
speech ; 

And thou who seest her speak and dost 
not hear, 

Mourn not her distant accents ’scape 
thine ear; 

Viewing those lips, thou still may’st 
make pretence 

To judge of what she says, and swear ’tis 


sense : 

Cloth’d with such grace, with such 
expression fraught, 

They move in meaning, and they pause 
in thought! 

But dost thou farther watch, with 
charm’d surprise, 

The mild irresolution of her eyes, 

Curious to mark how frequent they 

F repose, 

In brief eclipse and momentary close — 

Ah! seest thou not an ambush’d Cupid 


there, ; i a 

Too tim’rous of his charge, with jealous 
care 

Veils and unveils those beams of 


heav’nly light, 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight ? 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to 
meet, 

- In pard’ning dimples hope a safe retreat. 

What though her peaceful breast should 
ne’er allow 

Subduing frowns to arm her alter’d brow, 

By Love, I swear, and by his gentle 


es, 
More fatal still the mercy of her smiles! 
Thus lovely, thus adorn’d, possessing all 
Of bright or fair that can to woman fall, 
The height of vanity might well be 
thought 

Prerogative in her, and Nature’s fault. 
Yet gentle Amoret, in mind supreme 


As well as charms, rejects the vainer 
theme ; 
And half mistrustful of her beauty’s 


store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen 
before : — 

Read in all knowledge that her sex 
should reach, 

Though Greville, or the Muse, should 
deign to teach, 

Fond to improve, nor tim’rous to dis- 
cern 

How far it is a woman’s grace to learn; 

In Millar’s dialect she would not prove 

Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love, 

Graced by those signs which truth 
delights to own, 

The timid blush, and mild submitted 
tone: 

Whate’er she says, though sense appear 
throughout, 

Displays the tender hue of female doubt ; 

Deck’d with that charm, how lovely wit 
appears, 

How graceful science, when that robe 
she wears! 

Such too her talents, and her bent of 


mind, 

As speak a sprightly heart by thought 
refined, 

A taste for mirth, by contemplation 
school’d, 

A turn for ridicule, by candour ruled, 

A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide; 

An awe of talent, which she owns with 
pride! 

Peace! idle Muse,—no more thy 

strain prolong, 

But yield a theme, thy warmest praises 


wrong ; 

Just to her merit, though thou canst not 
raise 

Thy feeble verse, behold th’ acknowl- 
edged praise 

Has spread conviction through the 
envious train, 

And east a fatal gloom o’er Scandal’s 


reign ! 

And lo! each pallid hag, with blister’d 
tongue, 

Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung— 

Owns all the colours just — the outline 
true ; 

Thee my inspirer, and my model — 
CREWE! 


PROLOGUE 


Written py Mr. Garrick 


A School for Scandal! tell me, I beseech 


ou, 
Reeds there a school this modish art to 
teach you? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing 
think ; 
We might as well be taught to eat and 
drink. 


Caused by a dearth of scandal, should 
the vapours 

Distress our fair ones — let them read 
the papers ; 

bey powerful mixtures such disorders 

Gi 

Crave what you will — there’s quantum 
sufficit. 

“Lord!” eries my Lady Wormwood 
(who loves tattle, 

And puts much salt and pepper in her 
prattle), 

Just ris’n at noon, all night at cards 
when threshing 

Strong tea and scandal — “Bless me, 
how refreshing ! 

“Give me the papers, Lisp — how bold 
and free! [Sips] 

“ Last ae Lord L. [sips] was caught with 


y D. 
“For aching heads what charming sal 
volatile ! [Sips] 
“Tf Mrs. B. will still continue Sfurting, 
“We hope she'll pRaw, or we'll UNDRAW 
the curtain. 
“Wine satire, poz — in public all abuse 


it, 

“But, ‘by ourselves, [sips] our praise we 
can’t refuse it. 

“Now, Lisp, read you — there, at that 
dash and star:”’ 


“Yes, ma’am —A curtain lord had best 
beware, 

“« Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor 
Square ; 

“« For should he Lady W. find willing, 

“« Wormwood 1s bitter’? — ‘Oh! that’s me, 
the villain ! 

“‘Throw it behind the fire, and never 
more 

“« Let that vile paper come within my 


Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel 
the dart; 

To reach our feelings, we ourselves must 
smart. 

Is our young bard so young, to think 
that he 

Can stop the full spring-tide of cal- 
umny ? 

Knows he the world so little, and its 
trade? 

Alas! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

So mee ite pe the monster there’s 


Cut Senndal i. Thad off, still the tongue 
is wagging. 

Proud of your smiles once lavishly 
bestow’d, 

Again a young Don Quixote takes the 
road ; 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen, 

ae this hydra, Scandal, in his 

en. 
For your applause all perils he would 


through — 

He’ll fight — that’s write—a caval- 
liero true, 

Till every drop of blood — that’s ink — 
is spilt for you. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


ACT I 


Scene I 


Lapy SNEERWELL’sS House 


[Discovered Lavy SNEERWELL at the dressing-table; SNAKE drinking chocolate] 


Lapy Sneer. The paragraphs, you 
say, Mr. Snake, were all inserted? 

Snake. They were, madam; and, as 
I copied them myself in a feigned hand, 
there can be no suspicion whence they 
came. 

Lavy Sneer. Did you circulate the 
report of Lady Brittle’s intrigue with 
Captain Boastall? 

Snake. That’s in as fine a train as 
your ladyship could wish. In the com- 
mon course of things, I think it must 

_reach Mrs. Clackitt’s ears within four 
and twenty hours; and then, you know, 
the business is as good as done. 

Lapy Sneer. Why, truly, Mrs. 
Clackitt has a very pretty talent, and a 
great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madam, and has been 
tolerably successful in her day. To my 
knowledge, she has been the cause of six 

~ matches being broken off, and three sons 
disinherited ; of four forced elopements, 
and as many close confinements; nine 
separate maintenances, and two di- 
vorces. Nay, I have more than once 
traced her causing a téte-d-téte in the 
“Town and Country Magazine’’, when 
the parties, perhaps, had never seen each 
other’s face before in the course of their 
lives. 

Lapy Sneer. She certainly has 
talents, but her manner is gross. 

Snake. ’Tis very true. — She gen- 
erally designs well, has a free tongue and 
a bold invention; but her colouring is 
too dark, and her outlines often ex- 
travagant. She wants that delicacy of 
tint, and mellowness of sneer, which 
distinguishes your ladyship’s scandal. 

LapySneer. Youare partial, Snake. 

Snake. Not in the least — every 
body allows that Lady Sneerwell can do 


more with a word or a look than many 
can with the most laboured detail, even 
when they happen to have a little truth 
on their side to support it. 

Lapy SneeR. Yes, my dear Snake; 
and I am no hypocrite to deny the satis- 
faction I reap from the success of my 
efforts. Wounded myself in the early 
part of my life by the envenomed tongue 
of slander, I confess I have since known 
no pleasure equal to the reducing others to 
the level of my own injured reputation. 

Snake. Nothing can be more 
natural. But, Lady Sneerwell, there is 
one affair in which you have lately 
employed me, wherein, I confess, I am 
at a loss to guess your motives. 

Lapy SnEER. I conceive you mean 
with respect to my neighbour, Sir Peter 
Teazle, and his family? 

Snake. I do. Here are two young 
men, to whom Sir Peter has acted asa 
kind of guardian since their father’s 
death; the eldest possessing the most 
amiable character, and universally well 
spoken of —the youngest, the most 
dissipated and extravagant young fel- 
low in the kingdom, without friends or 
character: the former an avowed ad- 
mirer of your ladyship’s, and apparently 
your favourite: the latter attached to 
Maria, Sir Peter’s ward, and confess- 
edly beloved by her. Now, on the face 
of these circumstances, it is utterly 
unaccountable to me, why you, the 
widow of a city knight, with a good 
jointure, should not close with the 
passion of a man of such character and 
expectations as Mr. Surface; and more 
so why you should be so uncommonly 
earnest to destroy the mutual attach- 
ment subsisting between his brother 
Charles and Maria. 
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Lapy Sneger. Then at once to un- 
ravel this mystery, I must inform you, 
that love has no share whatever in the 
intercourse between Mr. Surface and 
me. 

Snake. No! f 

Lavy SnzeER. His real attachment is 
to Maria, or her fortune; but finding in 
his brother a favoured rival, he has been 
obliged to mask his pretensions, and 
profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more puzzled 
why you should interest yourself in his 
success. 

Lapy SneEer. How dull you are! 
Cannot you surmise the weakness which 
I hitherto, through shame, have con- 
cealed even from you? Must I confess, 
that Charles, that libertine, that ex- 
travagant, that bankrupt in fortune and 
reputation, that he it is for whom I’m 
thus anxious and malicious, and to gain 
whom I would sacrifice every thing? 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct 
appears consistent: but how came you 
and Mr. Surface so confidential ? 

Lapy Sneer. For our mutual in- 
terest. JI have found him out a long 
time since. I know him to be artful, 
selfish, and malicious — in short, a senti- 
mental knave; while with Sir Peter, and 
indeed with all his acquaintance, he 
passes for a youthful miracle of pru- 
dence, good sense, and benevolence. 

SNAKE. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he 
has not his equal in England — and 
above all, he praises him as a man of 
sentiment. 

Lapy SneEr. True — and with the as- 
sistance of his sentiment and hypocrisy, 
he has brought Sir Peter entirely into his 
interest with regard to Maria; while 
poor Charles has no friend in the house, 
though, I fear, he has a powerful one in 
Maria’s heart, against whom we must 
direct our schemes. 


[Enter SERVANT] 


Srry. Mr. Surface. 
Lapy Sneer. Show him up. 
[Exit SERVANT] 


[Enter Joseru SuRFACE] 


JoserH 8S. My dear Lady Sneerwell, 
how do you do to-day? Mr: Snake, 
your most obedient. 

Lavy Sneer. Snake has just been 
rallying me on our mutual attachment; 
but I have informed him of our real 
views. You know how useful he has 


been to us, and, believe me, the con- 
fidence is not ill placed. a 

Joseru S. Madam, it is impossible 
for me to suspect a man of Mr. Snake’s 
sensibility and discernment. 

Lapy Snzeer. Well, well, no compli- 
ments now; but tell me when you saw 
your mistress, Maria — or, what is more 
material to me, your brother. 

JosepHS. Ihave not seen either since 
I left you; but I can inform you that 
they never meet. Some of your stories 
have taken a good effect on Maria. 

Lapy SngEerR. Ah! my dear Snake! 
the merit of this belongs to you: but do 
your brother’s distresses increase? 

JosepnH §. Every hour. I am told 
he has had another execution in the 
house yesterday. In short, his dis- 
sipation and extravagance exceed any 
thing I have ever heard of. 

Lapy SnEER. Poor Charles! 

Joseru S. True, madam; notwith- 
standing his vices, one can’t help feeling 
for him. Poor Charles! I’m sure Ll 
wish it were in my power to be of any 
essential service to him; for the man 
who does not share in the distresses of a 
brother, even though merited by his 
own misconduct, deserves — 

Lapy Sneer. O Lud! you are going 
to be moral, and forget that you are 
among friends. 

JosepH S. Egad, that’s true! — Ill 
keep that sentiment till I see Sir Peter; 
— however, it certainly is a charity to 
rescue Maria from such a libertine, who, — 
if he is to be reclaimed, can be so only 
by a person of your ladyship’s superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

Snake. I believe, Lady Sneerwell, 
here’s company coming: T’ll go and 
copy the letter I mentioned to you. -—— 
Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

‘ [Exit SNaKE] 

JospPpHS. Sir, your very devoted. — 
Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you 
have put any farther confidence in that 
fellow. 

Lavy Snrer. Why so? 

_JoserH S. I have lately detected 
him in frequent conference with old 
Rowley, who was formerly my father’s 
steward, and has never, you know, been 


a friend of mine. 
And do you think he 


Lapy SNEER. 
would betray us? 

JoserH §. Nothing more likely: — 
take my word for’t, Lady Sneerwell, that 
fellow hasn’t virtue enough to be faith- 
ful even to his own villainy.— Ah! 
Maria! 
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[Enter Marra] 


Lavy SnreEer. Maria, my dear, how 
do you do? — What’s the matter? 

Maria. Oh! there is that disagree- 
able lover of mine, Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, has just called at my guardian’s, 
with his odious uncle, Crabtree; so I 
slipt out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lapy Sneszr. Is that all? 

JosepH S. If my brother Charles had 
been of the party, madam, perhaps you 
would not have been so much alarmed. 

Lapy Snrepr. Nay, now you are 
severe; for I dare swear the truth of the 
matter is, Maria heard you were here. — 


But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin: 


done, that you would avoid him so? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing — 
but ’tis for what he has said: his con- 
versation is a perpetual libel on all his 
acquaintance. 

JosepHS. Ay, and the worst of it is, 
there is no advantage in not knowing 
him — for he’ll abuse a stranger just as 
soon as his best friend; and his uncle’s 
as bad. 

Lapy Snnrer. Nay, but we should 
make allowance,— Sir Benjamin is a 
wit and a poet. 

_ Marta. For my part, I confess, 
madam, wit loses its respect with me, 
when I see it in company with malice. — 
What do you think, Mr. Surface? 

JoserpH S. Certainly, madam; to 
smile at the jest which plants a thorn in 
another’s breast is to become a principal 
in the mischief. 

Lapy SNEER. Pshaw!—there’s no 
possibility of being witty without a little 
ill nature: the malice of a good thing is 
the barb that makes it stick.— What’s 
your opinion, Mr. Surface? 

Joserpu S. To be sure, madam; that 
conversation, where the spirit of raillery 
is suppressed, will ever appear tedious 
and insipid. 

Mania. Well, I'll not debate how far 
scandal may be allowable; but in a man, 
I am sure, it is always contemptible. 
We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a 
thousand motives to depreciate each 
other; but the male slanderer must have 
the cowardice of a woman before he can 
traduce one. 


L ‘nter SERVANT] 


Serv. Madam, Mrs. Candour is 
below, and if your ladyship’s at leisure, 
will leave her carriage. 

Lapy SngeER. Beg her to walk in. — 
[Ezit Servant] — Now, Maria, here is 


a character to your taste; for though 
Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, every 


| body allows her to be the best natured 


and best sort of woman. 

Maria. Yes,—with a very gross 
affectation of good nature and benev- 
olence, she does more mischief than the 
direct malice of old Crabtree. 

JosepH 8. I’faith that’s true, Lady 
Sneerwell: whenever I hear the current 
running against the characters of my 
friends, I never think them in such 
danger as when Candour undertakes 
their defence. 

] ae SneER. Hush!—here she 
is! — 
[Enter Mrs. CanpouR] 


Mrs. Can. My dear Lady Sneer- 
well, how have you been this century? 
— Mr. Surface, what news do you hear? 
— though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

JosppH §. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. Oh, Maria! child, — 
what, is the whole affair off between you 
and Charles? — His extravagance, I 
reas —the town talks of nothing 
else. 

Marra. Indeed! I am very sorry, 
ma’am, the town is not better employed. 

Mrs. Can. True, true, child: but 
there’s no stopping people’s tongues. 
I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed 
was to learn, from the same quarter, that 
your guardian, Sir Peter, and Lady 
Teazle have not agreed lately as well as 
could be wished. 

Maria. ’Tis strangely impertinent 
for people to busy themselves so. 

Mrs. Can. Very true, child : — but 
what’s to be done? People will talk — 
there’s no preventing it. Why, it was 
but yesterday I was told that Miss Gad- 
about had eloped with Sir Filigree Flirt. 
— But, Lord! there’s no minding what 
one hears; though, to be sure, I had this 
from very good authority. : 

Marra. Such reports are highly 


scandalous. ; 

Mrs. Can. So they are, child — 
shameful, shameful! But the world is 
so censorious, no character escapes. — 
Lord, now who would have suspected 
your friend, Miss Prim, of an indis- 
cretion? Yet such is the ill-nature of 
people, that they say her uncle stopt her 
last week, just as she was stepping into 
the York diligence with her dancing- 
master. 

Marta. I’ll answer for’t there are 
no grounds for that report. 
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Mrs. Can. Ah, no foundation in the 
world, I dare swear; no more, probably, 
than for the story circulated last month, 
of Mrs. Festino’s affair with Colonel 
Cassino; — though, to be sure, that 
matter was never rightly cleared up. 

JosppH S. The licence of invention 
some people take is monstrous indeed. 

Maria. "Tis so,—but, in my 
opinion, those who report such things 
are equally culpable. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure they are; 
tale-bearers are as bad as the tale- 
makers — ’tis an old observation, and a 
very true one: but what’s to be done, as 
I said before? how will you prevent 
people from talking? To-day, Mrs. 
Clackitt assured me, Mr. and Mrs. 
Honeymoon were at last become mere 
man and wife, like the rest of their 
acquaintance. She likewise hinted that 
a certain widow, in the next street, had 
got rid of her dropsy and recovered her 
shape in a most surprising manner. 
And at the same time, Miss Tattle, who 
was by, affirmed, that Lord Buffalo had 
discovered his lady at a house of no 
extraordinary fame; and that Sir H. 
Boquet and Tom Saunter were to 
measure swords on a similar provoca- 
tion. — But, Lord, do you think I 
would report these things? — No, no! 
tale-bearers, as I said before, are just as 
bad as the tale-makers. 

JosepH S. Ah! Mrs. Candour, if 
every body had your forbearance and 
good-nature ! 

Mrs. Can. I confess, Mr. Surface, I 
cannot bear to hear people attacked be- 
hind their backs; and when ugly cireum- 
stances come out against our acquaint- 
ances, I own I always love to think the 
best. — By the by, I hope ’tis not true 
that your brother is absolutely ruined? 

JosrrH S. I am afraid his circum- 
stances are very bad indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. Ah! I heard so — but 
you must tell him to keep up his spirits; 
every body almost is in the same way — 
Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, Cap- 
tain Quinze, and Mr. Nickit — all up, I 
hear, within this week; so if Charles 
is undone, he’ll find half his acquaintance 
ruined too, and that, you know, is a con- 
solation. 

JospepH §S. Doubtless, 
very great one. 


ma’am — a 


[Enter SERVANT] 


_ Serv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite. [Exit SERVANT] 


Lapy Snerer. So, Maria, you see 
your lover pursues you; positively you 
sha’n’t escape. 


[Enter CRABTREE and Sir BENJAMIN 
BAcKBITE] 


Crast. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your 
hand — Mrs. Candour, I don’t believe 
you are acquainted with my nephew, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite? Egad!ma’am, 
he has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet 
too; isn’t he, Lady Sneerwell? 

Sir Bens. B. O fie, uncle! 

Crast. Nay, egad it’s true; I back 
him at a rebus or a charade against the 
best rhymer in the kingdom. — Has 
your ladyship heard the epigram he 
wrote last week on Lady Frizzle’s 
feather catching fire? — Do, Benjamin, 
repeat it, or the charade you made last 
night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie’s 
conversazione. Come now;— your 
first is the name of a fish, your second a 
great naval commander, and — 


Str Bens. B. Uncle, now — pr’y- 
thee — 
Crast. I’faith, ma’am, ’twould sur- 


prise you to hear how ready he is at all 
these fine sort of things. 

Lapy SneEerR. I wonder, Sir Ben- 
jamin, you never publish any thing. 

Str Bens. B. To say truth, ma’am, 
’tis very vulgar to print; and as my 
little productions are mostly satires and 
lampoons on particular people, I find 
they circulate more by giving copies in 
confidence to the friends of the parties. — 
However, I have some love elegies, 
which, when favoured with this lady’s 
smiles, I mean to give the public. 

[Points to Marta 
_ Crazst. ’Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ 
immortalise you! — you will be handed 
down to _ posterity, like Petrarch’s 
Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. 

Sir Bens. B. Yes, madam, I think 
you will like them, when you shall see 
them on a beautiful quarto page, where 
a neat rivulet of text shall meander 
through a meadow of margin. — ’Fore 
Gad they will be the most elegant things 
of their kind! 

Crast. But, ladies, that’s true — 
have you heard the news? 


Mrs. Can. What, sir, do you mean 
the report of — 
Crast. No, ma’am, that’s not it — 


Miss Nicely is going to be married to her 
own footman. 
Mrs. Can. 


Impossible ! 
CRABT. 


Ask Sir Benjamin. 
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Str Bens. B. ’Tis very true, ma’am; 


every thing is fixed, and the wedding . 


liveries bespoke. 

Crast. Yes—and they do 
there were pressing reasons for it. 

Lapy Snner. Why, I have heard 
something of this before. 

Mrs. Can. It can’t be—and I 
wonder any one should believe such a 
story, of so prudent a lady as Miss 
Nicely. 

Sir Bens. B. O Lud! ma’am, that’s 
the very reason ’twas believed at once. 
She has always been so cautious and so 
reserved, that every body was sure there 
was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs. Can. Why, to be sure, a tale of 


say 


scandal is as fatal to the credit of a” 


prudent lady of her stamp, as a fever is 
generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. But there is a sort of 
puny sickly reputation, that is always 
ailing, yet will outlive the robuster 
characters of a hundred prudes. 

Str Bens. B. True, madam, — there 
are valetudinarians in reputation as well 
as constitution; who, being conscious 
of their weak part, avoid the least breath 
of air, and supply their want of stamina 
by care and circumspection. 

_ Mrs. Can. Well, but this may be all 

a mistake. You know, Sir Benjamin, 
very trifling circumstances often give 
rise to the most injurious tales. 

Crast. That they do, I’ll be sworn, 
ma’am. — Did you ever hear how Miss 
Piper came to lose her lover and her 
character last summer at Tunbridge? — 
Sir Benjamin, you remember it? 

Str Bens. B. Oh, to be sure! — the 
most whimsical circumstance. 

Lavy SnzER. How was it, pray? 

Crast. Why, one evening, at Mrs. 
Ponto’s assembly, the conversation 
happened to turn on the breeding Nova 
Scotia sheep in this country. Says a 
young lady in company, I have known 
instances of it — for Miss Letitia Piper, 
a first cousin of mine, had a Nova Scotia 
sheep that produced her twins.— 
‘““What!”’ eries the Lady Dowager Dun- 
dizzy (who you know is as deaf as a 
post), ‘““has Miss Piper had twins?” — 
This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laugh- 
ter. However, ’twas the next morning 
every where reported, and in a few days 
believed by the whole town, that Miss 
Letitia Piper had actually been brought 
to bed of a fine boy and a girl; and in 
less than a week there were some 
people who could name the father, and 


the farm-house where the babies were 
put to nurse. 

Lapy Snrepr. Strange, indeed! 

Crast. Matter of fact, I assure you. 
—O Lud! Mr. Surface, pray is it true 
that your uncle, Sir Oliver, is coming 
home? 

_ Josepn S. Not that I know of, 
indeed, sir. 

Crast. He has been in the Hast 
Indies a long time. You can scarcely 
remember him, I believe? — Sad com- 
fort whenever he returns, to hear how 
your brother has gone on! 

JosppH §S. Charles has been im- 
prudent, sir, to be sure; but I hope no 
busy people have already prejudiced 
Sir Oliver against him. He may re- 
form. 

Sir Buns. B. To be sure he may: 
for my part, I never believed him to be 
so utterly void of principle as people 
say; and though he has lost all his 
friends, I am told nobody is better spoken 
of by the Jews. 

Crast. That’s true, egad, nephew. 
If the Old Jewry was a ward, I believe 
Charles would be an alderman: — no 
man more popular there, fore Gad! I 
hear he pays as many annuities as the 
Trish tontine; and that whenever he is 
sick, they have prayers for the recovery 
of his health in all the synagogues. 

Str Bens. B. Yet no man lives in 
greater splendour. They tell me, when 
he entertains his friends he will sit down 
to dinner with a dozen of his own 
securities; have a score of tradesmen 
waiting in the antechamber, and an 
officer behind every guest’s chair. 

JoserpH S. This may be entertain- 
ment to you, gentlemen, but you pay 
very little regard to the feelings of a 
brother. 

Marta. Their malice is intolerable. 
— Lady Sneerwell, I must wish you a 
good morning: I’m not very well. 


[Exit Marta] 
Mrs. Can. O dear! she changes 
colour very much. 
Lapy Snezr. Do, Mrs. Candour, 
follow her! she may want assistance. 
Mrs. Can. That I will, with all my 
soul, ma’am.— Poor dear girl, who 
knows what her situation may be! 
[Exit Mrs. Canpour] 
Lapy Snerer. ’T'was nothing but 
that she could not bear to hear Charles 
reflected on, notwithstanding their 
difference. 
Sir Bens. B. The young lady’s 
penchant is obvious. 
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Crast. But, Benjamin, you must 
not give up the pursuit for that :— 
follow her, and put her into good 
humour. Repeat her some of your 
own verses. Come, I'll assist you. 

Sir Bens. B. Mr. Surface, I did not 
mean to hurt you; but depend on’t your 
brother is utterly undone. 

Crast. O Lud, ay! undone as ever 
man was. — Can’t raise a guinea! — 

Sir Bens. B. And every thing sold, 
I’m told, that was moveable. — 

Crast. I have seen one that was at 
his house. — Not a thing left but some 
empty bottles that were overlooked, and 
the family pictures, which I believed are 
framed in the wainscots — 

Sir Bens. B. And I’m very sorry, 
also, to hear some bad stories against 

im. [Going] 

Crast. Oh! he has done many 
mean things, that’s certain. 

Str Bens. B. But, however, as he’s 
your brother — [Going] 

Crast. We'll tell you all another 
opportunity. 

[Exit CRABTREE and Sir BENJAMIN] 

Lapy Snreger. Ha! ha! ’tis very 
hard for them to leave a subject they 
have not quite run down. 

JosepH S. And I believe the abuse 
was no more acceptable to your lady- 
ship than Maria. 

Lapy Sneer. I doubt her affections 
are farther engaged than we imagine. 
But the family are to be here this eve- 
ning, so you may as well dine where you 
are, and we shall have an opportunity of 
observing farther; in the meantime, I’ll 
go and plot mischief, and you shall study 
sentiment. [Exeunt] 


Scene II 
Srr Prerer’s House 


[Enter Str PETER] 


Sir Perer T. When an old bachelor 
marries a young wife, what is he to ex- 
pect? ’Tis now six months since Lady 
Teazle made me the happiest of men — 
and I have been the most miserable dog 
ever since! We tifted a little going to 
church, and fairly quarrelled before the 
bells had done ringing. I was more than 
once nearly choked with gall during the 
honeymoon, and bad lost all comfort in 
life before my friends had done wishing 
me joy. Yet I chose with caution — a 
girl bred wholly in the country, who 


never knew luxury beyond one silk 
gown, nor dissipation above the annual 
gala of a race ball. Yet now she plays 
her part in all the extravagant fopperies 
of the fashion and the town, with as 
ready a grace as if she had never seen 
a bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor- 
square! I am sneered at by all my 
acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers. She dissipates my for- 
tune, and contradicts all my humours; 
yet, the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, 
or [ should never bear all this. How- 
ever, I’ll never be weak enough to own 
it. 


[Enter Row.Ey] 


Row.tey. Oh! Sir Peter, your serv- 
ant: how is it with you, sir? 

Str Pretrer T. Very bad, Master 
Rowley, very bad. I meet with nothing 
but crosses and vexations. 

Rowuey. What can have happened 
to trouble you since yesterday ? 

Sir Perer T. A good question to a 
married man! 

Rowtey. Nay, I’m sure your lady, 
Sir Peter, can’t be the cause of your 
uneasiness. 

Str Peter T. Why, has any body 
told you she was dead ? 

Rowiry. Come, come, Sir Peter, 
you love her, notwithstanding your 
tempers don’t exactly agree. 

Str Peter T. But the fault is 
entirely hers, Master Rowley. I am, 
myself, the sweetest tempered man alive, 
and hate a teasing temper; and so I tell 
her a hundred times a day. 

Rowtey. Indeed! 

Str Peter T. Ay; and what is very 
extraordinary, in all our disputes she is 
always in the wrong! But Lady Sneer- 
well, and the set she meets at her house, 
encourage the perverseness of her dis- 
position. — Then, to complete my vexa- 
tion, Maria, my ward, whom I ought to 
have the power over, is determined to 
turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses the 
man whom I have long resolved on for 
her husband; meaning, I suppose, to 
bestow herself on his profligate brother. 

Rowxiry. You know, Sir Peter, I 
have always taken the liberty to differ 
with you on the subject of these two 
young gentlemen. I only wish you 
may not be deceived in your opin.on of 
the elder. For Charles, my life on’t! 
he will retrieve his errors yet. Their 
worthy father, once my honoured 
master, was, at his years, nearly as 
wild a spark; yet, when he died, he did 
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not leave a more benevolent heart to 
lament his loss. 

Str Prerer T. You are wrong, 
Master Rowley. On their father’s 
death, you know, I acted as a kind of 
guardian to them both, till their uncle 
Sir Oliver’s liberality gave them an early 
independence: of course, no person could 
have more opportunities of judging of 
their hearts, and I was never mistaken 
in my life. Joseph is indeed a model for 
the young men of the age. Heis aman 
of sentiment, and acts up to the senti- 
ments he professes; but for the other, 
take my word for’t, if he had any grain 
of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it 
with the rest of his inheritance. Ah! 
my old friend, Sir Oliver, will be deeply 
mortified when he finds how part of his 
bounty has been misapplied. 

Rowuey. I am sorry to find you so 
violent against the young man, because 
this may be the most critical period of 
his fortune. I came hither with news 
that will surprise you. 

Sir Peter T. What! let me hear. 

Rowuey. Sir Oliver zs arrived, and 
at this moment in town. 

Str Peter T. How! you astonish 
me! I thought you did not expect him 

this month. 

Rowuey. I did not; but his passage 
has been remarkably quick. 

Str Peter T. Egad, I shall rejoice to 
seemy oldfriend. ’Tis fifteen years since 
we'met. — We have had many a day to- 
gether : — but does he still enjoin us not 
to inform his nephews of his arrival? 

Rowuey. Most strictly. He means, 
before it is known, to make some trial of 
their dispositions. 

Sir Peter T. Ah! there needs no 
art to discover their merits — he shall 
have his way: but, pray, does he know 
I am married? , : 

Rowtey. Yes, and will soon wish 
you joy. fh 

Sir Perer T. What, as we drink 
health to a friend in a consumption. 
Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. We used 
to rail at matrimony together, and he 
has been steady to his text. — Well, he 
must be soon at my house, though ! — 
Tll instantly give orders for his re- 
ception. — But, Master Rowley, don’t 
drop a word that Lady Teazle and I 
ever disagree. 

Rowtey. By no means. 

Str Peter T. For I should never be 
able to stand Noll’s jokes; so I’d have 
him think, Lord forgive me! that we 
are a very happy couple, 


Rowtey. I understand you: — but 
then you must be very careful not to 
differ while he is in the house with you. 

Sir Peter T. Egad, and so we must 
— and that’s impossible. Ah! Master 
Rowley, when an old bachelor marries a 


young wife, he deserves — no — the 
crime carries its punishment along with 
it. [Ezeunt] 
ACT II 
Scene I 


[Enter Str Perer and Lapy Trazue] 


Sir Peter T. Lady Teazle, Lady 
Teazle, I’ll not bear it! 

Lapy T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you 
may bear it or not, as you please; but I 
ought to have my own way in every 
thing, and what’s more, I will, too. 
What! though I was educated in the 
country, I know very well that women 
of fashion in London are accountable to 
nobody after they are married. 

Sir Prrer T. Very well, ma’am, 
very well; — so a husband is to have no 
influence, no authority? 

Lavy T. Authority! No, to be 
sure: — if you wanted authority over 
me, you should have adopted me, and 
not married me: I am sure you were 
old enough. 

Sir Peter T. Old enough! — ay — 
there it is. Well, well, Lady Teazle, 
though my life may be made unhappy 
by your temper, I'll not be ruined by 
your extravagance. 

Lapy T. My extravagance! I’m 
sure I’m not more extravagant than a 
woman of fashion ought to be. 

Str Peter T. No, no, madam, you 
shall throw away no more sums on such 
unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! to spend as 
much to furnish your dressing-room 
with flowers in winter as would suffice 
to turn the Pantheon into a green-house, 
and give a féte champétre at Christmas. 

Lapy T. And am I to blame, Sir 
Peter, because flowers are dear in cold 
weather? You should find fault with 
the climate, and not with me. For my 
part, I’m sure, I wish it was spring all 
the year round, and that roses grew 
under our feet! F 

Sir Perpr T. Oons! madam — if 
you had been born to this, I shouldn’t 
wonder at your talking thus; but you 
forget what your situation was when I 


married you, 
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Lapy T. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a 
very disagreeable one, or I should never 
have married you. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, madam, you 
were then in somewhat a humbler style : 
—the daughter of a plain country 
squire. Recollect, Lady Teazel, when 
I saw you first sitting at your tambour, 
in a pretty figured linen gown, with a 
bunch of keys at your side, your hair 
combed smooth over a roll, and your 
apartment hung round with fruits in 
worsted, of your own working. 

Lapy O, yes! I remember it 
very well, and a curious life I led. — 
My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, 
superintend the poultry, make extracts 
from the family receipt-book, — and 
comb my aunt Deborah’s lap-dog. 

Sir Pretrer T. Yes, yes, ma’am, 
"twas so indeed. 

Lapy T. And then, you know, my 
evening amusements! To draw pat- 
terns for ruffles, which I had not mate- 
rials to make up; to play Pope Joan 
with the curate; to read a sermon to 
my aunt; or to be stuck down to an 
old spinet to strum my father to sleep 
after a fox-chase. 

Sir Peter T. I am glad you have so 
good a memory. Yes, madam, these 
were the recreations I took you from; 
but now you must have your coach — 
vis-d-vis — and three powdered footmen 
before your chair; and, in the summer, 
a@ pair of white cats to draw you to 
Kensington-gardens. No _ recollection, 
I suppose, when you were content to 
ride double, behind the butler, on a 
dock’d coach-horse. 

Lavy T. No—I swear I never did 
that: I deny the butler and the coach- 
horse. 

Str Peter T. This, madam, was 
your situation; and what have I done 
for you? Ihave made you a woman of 
fashion, of fortune, of rank; in short, I 
have made you my wife. 

Lapy T. Well, then, — and there is 
but one thing more you can make me to 
add to the obligation, and that is — 

Str Pater T. My widow, I sup- 
pose ? 

Lavy T. Hem! hem! 

Sir Peter T. I thank you, madam 
— but don’t flatter yourself; for though 
your ill conduct may disturb my peace, 
it shall never break my heart, I promise 
you: however, I am equally obliged to 
you for the hint. 

Lapy T. Then why will you en- 
deavour to make yourself so disagreeable 


to me, and thwart me in every little 
elegant expense? 

Sir Peter T. ’Slife, madam, I say, 
had you any of these little elegant 
expenses when you married me? 

Lapy T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you 
have me be out of the fashion? 

Sir Perer T. The fashion, indeed! 
what had you to do with the fashion 
before you married me? : 

Lavy T. For my part, I should think 
you would like to have your wife thought 
a woman of taste. 

Str Peter T. Ay — there again — 
taste — Zounds! madam, you had no 
taste when you married me! 

Lapy T. That’s very true indeed, 
Sir Peter; and after having married 
you, I should never pretend to taste 
again, I allow. But now, Sir Peter, if 
we have finished our daily jangle, I pre- 
sume I may go to my engagement at 
Lady Sneerwell’s. 

Str Peter T. Ay, there’s another 
precious circumstance — a charming set 
of acquaintance you have made there. 

Lavy T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all 
people of rank and fortune, and remark- 
ably tenacious of reputation. 

Str Peter T. Yes, egad, they are 
tenacious of reputation with a ven- 
geance; for they don’t choose any body 
should have a character but themselves! 
— Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle who has done less 
mischief than these utterers of forged 
tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of 
reputation. 

Lapy T.. What! would you restrain 
the freedom of speech? 

Sir Perrer T. Ah! they have made 
you just as bad as any one of the society. 

Lavy T. Why, I believe I do bear a 
part with a tolerable grace. But I vow 
I bear no malice against the people I 
abuse. — When I say an ill-natured 
thing, ’tis out of pure good humour; 
and I take it for granted, they deal 
exactly in the same manner with me. 
But, Sir Peter, you know you promised 
to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

_ Str Peter T. Well, well, I’ll call in 
just to look after my own character. 

Lapy T. Then indeed you must 
make haste after me, or you'll be too 
late. So, good bye to ye. 

[Exit Lapy TERAZLE] 

Str Pater T. So—I have gained 
much by my intended expostulation: yet, 
with what a charming air she contradicts 
every thing I say, and how pleasingly she 
shows her contempt for my authority! 
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Well, though I can’t make her love me, 
there is great satisfaction in quarrelling 
with her; and I think she never appears 
to such advantage as when she is doing 
every thing in her power to plague me. 

[Exit] 


Screne II 
At Lapy SNEERWELL’S 


[Enter Lapy SNEERWELL, Mrs. Can- 
pDoUR, CRABTREE, SiR BENJAMIN 
Bacxsits, and Josnpu SuRFACE] 


Lapy Sneer. Nay, positively, we 
will hear it. 

JosnpH S. Yes, yes, the epigram, by 
all means. 

Sir Bens. B. O plague on’t, uncle! 
*tis mere nonsense. 

Crast. No, no; ‘fore Gad, very 
clever for an extempore! 

Sir Bens. B. But, ladies, you should 
be acquainted with the circumstance. 
You must know, that one day last week, 
as Lady Betty Curricle was taking the 
dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duo- 
decimo phaeton, she desired me to write 

_some verses on her ponies; upon which 
I took out my pocket-book, and in one 
moment produced the following: 


Sure never were seen two such beautiful 
ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these maca- 


ronies ; 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be 
wrong, ‘ . 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so 
long. 


Crast. There, ladies, done in the 
smack of a whip, and on horseback too. 

JosppH S. A very Phoebus, mounted 
— indeed, Sir Benjamin. _ ‘ 

Sir Bens. B. O dear, sir! trifles — 
trifles. 


[Enter Lavy THazue and Marta] 


Mrs. Can. I must have a copy. 

Lapy Snepr. Lady Teazle, I hope 
we shall see Sir Peter? ; 

Lavy T. I believe he’ll wait on your 
ladyship presently. 

Lapy Snepr. Maria, my love, you 
look grave. Come, you shall sit down 
to piquet with Mr. Surface. } 

Marta. I take very little pleasure in 
cards — however, I’ll do as you please. 

Lapy T. Iam surprised Mr. Surface 
should sit down with her; I thought he 


would have embraced this opportunity 
of: speaking to me before Sir Peter 
came. [A side] 
Mrs. Can. Now, I’ll die, but you 
are so scandalous, I’ll forswear your 
society. 
Lapy T. What’s the matter, Mrs. 
Candour? 
Mrs. Can. They’ll not allow our 
friend Miss Vermillion to be handsome. 
Lapy SneeR. O surely she is a pretty 


woman. 
Crab. I am very glad you think so, 
ma’am. 
Mrs. Can. She has a charming fresh 
colour. 


Lavy T. Yes, when it is fresh put on. 


Mrs. Can. O fie! Ill swear her 
colour is natural! I have seen it come 
and go. 


Lapy T. I dare swear you have, 
ma’am: it goes off at night, and comes 
again in the morning. 

Str Bens. B. True, ma’am, it not 
only comes and goes, but, what’s more — 
egad, her maid can fetch and earry it! 

Mrs.Can. Ha! ha! ha! howI hate 
to hear you talk so! But surely now, 
her sister is, or was, very handsome. 

Crast. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? 
O Lord! she’s six and fifty if she’s an 
hour! 

Mrs. Can. Now positively you 
wrong her; fifty-two or fifty-three is the 
utmost — and I don’t think she looks 
more. 

Str Bens. B. Ah! there’s no judging 
by her looks, unless one could see her 
face. 

Lapy Sneer. Well, well, if Mrs. 
Evergreen does take some pains to 
repair the ravages of time, you must 
allow she effects it with great ingenuity ; 
and surely that’s better than the care- 
less manner in which the widow Ochre 
chalks her wrinkles. 

Sir Bens. B. Nay now, Lady Sneer- 
well, you are severe upon the widow. 
Come, come, ’tis not that she paints so 
ill — but when she has finished her face, 
she joins it so badly to her neck, that she 
looks like a mended statue, in which the 
connoisseur sees at once that the head’s 
modern, though the trunk’s antique. 

Crast. Ha! ha! ha! well said, 
nephew ! 

Mrs. Can. Ha! ha! ha! well, you 
make me laugh; but I vow I hate you 
for it. — What do you think of Miss 
Simper? 

Str Bzns. B. Why, she has very 
pretty teeth, 
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Lapy T. Yes, and on that account, 
when she is neither speaking nor laugh- 
ing (which very seldom happens), she 
never absolutely shuts her mouth, but 
leaves it always on a jar, as it were, — 


thus [Shows her teeth] 
Mrs. Can. How can you be so ill- 
natured ? 


Lavy T. Nay, I allow even that’s 
better than the pains Mrs. Prim takes to 
conceal her losses in front. She draws 
her mouth till it positively resembles the 
aperture of a poor’s box, and all her 
words appear to slide out edgewise, as it 
were, — thus — How do you do, madam ? 
Yes, madam. 

Lapy Sneer. Very well, Lady 
Teazle; I see you can be a little severe. 

Lapy T. In defence of a friend it is 
but justice. — But here comes Sir Peter 
to spoil our pieasantry. 


[Enter Str Peter TEAZLE] 


Str Prerer T. Ladies, your most 
obedient. — Mercy on me! here is the 
whole set! a character dead at every 
word, I suppose. [Aside] 

Mrs. Can. I am rejoiced you are 
come, Sir Peter. They have been so 
censorious — and Lady Teazle as bad as 
any one. 

Str Peter T. It must be very dis- 
tressing to you, Mrs. Candour, I dare 
swear. 

Mrs. Can. O they will allow good 
qualities to nobody; not even good 
nature to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lavy T. What, the fat dowager who 
was at Mrs. Quadrille’s last night? 

Mrs. Can. Nay, her bulk is her mis- 
fortune; and when she takes such pains 
to get rid of it, you ought not to reflect 
on her. 

Lapy SNEER. 
deed. 

Lavy T. Yes, I know she almost 
lives on acids and small whey; laces her- 
self by pullies; and often in the hottest 
noon in summer, you may see her on a 
little squat pony, with her hair plaited 
up behind like a drummer’s, and puffing 
round the Ring on a full trot. 

Mrs. Can. thank you, Lady 
Teazle, for defending her. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, a good defence, 
truly ! ’ 

Mrs. Can._ Truly, Lady Teazle is as 
censorious as Miss Sallow. 

Crast. Yes, and she is a curious 
being to pretend to be censorious — an 
awkward gawky, without any one good 
point under heaven. 


That’s very true, in- 


Mrs. Can. Positively you shall not 
be so very severe. Miss Sallow is a 
near relation of mine by marriage, and 
as for her person, great allowance is to be 
made; for, let me tell you, a woman 
labours under many disadvantages who 
tries to pass for a girl at six and thirty. 

Lavy Sneer. Though, surely, she is 
handsome still — and for the weakness 
in her eyes, considering how much she 
reads by candlelight, it is not to be 
wondered at. 

Mrs. Can. ‘True, and then as to her 
manner; upon my word [ think it is 
particularly graceful, considering she 
never had the least education: for you 
know her mother was a Welsh milliner, 
and her father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Str Bens. B. Ah: you are both of 
you too good natured ! 

Str Peter T. Yes, damned good 
natured! This their own relation! 
mercy on me! [A side] 

Mrs. Can. For my part, I own I 
cannot bear to hear a friend ill spoken of. 

Sir Peter T. No, to be sure! 

Sir Bens. B. Oh! you are of a moral 
turn. Mrs. Candour and I ean sit for 
an hour and hear Lady Stucco talk 
sentiment. 

Lapy T. Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is 
very well with the dessert after dinner; 
for she’s just like the French fruit one 
cracks for mottos — made up of paint 
and proverb. 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never will join in 
ridiculing a friend; and so I constantly 
tell my cousin Ogle, and you all know 
what pretensions she has to be critical on 
beauty. 

Crast. O to be sure! she has her- 
self the oddest countenance that ever 
was seen; ’tis a collection of features 
from all the different countries of the 
globe. 

Sir Bens. B. So she has, indeed — 
an Irish front — 

Crastr. Caledonian locks — 

Str Bens. B. Dutch nose — 

Crastr. Austrian lips — 

Str Berns. B. Complexion of a 
Spaniard — 

Crast. And teeth 4 la Chinots — 

Str_ Bens. B. In short, her face 
resembles a table d’héte at Spa — where 
no two guests are of a nation — 

Crast. Ora congress at the close of 
a general war — wherein all the mem- 
bers, even to her eyes, appear to have a 
different interest, and her nose and chin 
are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. Can, Ha! ha! ha! 
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MRS. ABINGTON: THE FIRST LADY TEAZLE 
(1737-1815) 
“ She thinks nothing low that is in nature : nothing mean or beneath her skill which is 


characteristical.” 
— DAVIES 
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Str Peter T. Mercy on my life! — 

a@ person they dine with twice a week. 
[Aside] 

Lapy SneerR. Go, go; you are a 
couple of provoking toads. 

Mrs. Can.+ Nay, but I vow you shall 
not carry the laugh off so — for give me 
leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle — 

Sir Peter T. Madam, madam, I beg 
your pardon — there’s no stopping these 
good gentlemen’s tongues. — But when 
I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady 
they are abusing is a particular friend 
of mine, I hope you'll not take her 


part. 

Lapy Sneer. Ha! ha! ha! Well 
said, Sir Peter! but you are a cruel 
creature, — too phlegmatice yourself for 
a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in 
others. 

Str Peter T. Ah! madam, true wit 
is more nearly allied to good nature than 
your ladyship is aware of. 

Lapy T. True, Sir Peter: I believe 
they are so near akin that they can 
never be united. 

Sir Bens. B. Orrather, madam, sup- 
pose them to be man and wife, because 
one seldom sees them together. 

Lavy T. But Sir Peter is such an 
enemy to scandal, I believe he would 
have it put down by parliament. 

Str Peter T. ’Fore heaven, madam, 
if they were to consider the sporting 
with reputation of as much importance 
as poaching on manors, and pass an act 
for the preservation of fame, I believe 
there are many would thank them for 

_ the bill. 

Lapy Snzeer. O Lud! Sir Peter; 
would you deprive us of our privileges? 

Sir Peter T. Ay, madam; and then 
no person should be permitted to kill 
characters and run down reputations, 
but qualified old maids and disappointed 
widows. 

Lapy SnzEeR. Go, you monster! 

Mrs. Can. But, surely, you would 
not be quite so severe on those who only 
report what they hear? 

Str Petzr T. Yes, madam, I would 
have law merchant for them too; and in 
all cases of slander currency, whenever 
the drawer of the lie was not to be found, 
the injured parties should have a right to 
come on any of the indorsers. : 

Crazst. Well, for my part, I believe 
there never was a scandalous tale with- 
out some foundation. 

Sir Peter T. O, nine out of ten of 
the malicious inventions are founded on 
some ridiculous misrepresentation ! 


_ Lavy Snzeer. Come, ladies, shall we 
sit down to cards in the next room? 


[Enter a SpRVANT, who whispers SiR 
PrTer] 


‘Sir Perer T. Tl be with them 
directly. — I’ll get away unperceived. 
[A part] 

Lapy Sneer. Sir Peter, you are not 
going to leave us? 

Str Perzer T. Your ladyship must 
excuse me; I’m called away by par-- 
ticular business. But leave my 
character behind me. [Ezit Str Prrsr] 

Sir Buns. B. Well— certainly, Lady 
Teazle, that lord of yours is a strange 
being: I could tell you some stories of 
him would make you laugh heartily if 
he were not your husband. 

Lavy T. O, pray don’t mind that ; — 
come, do let’s hear them. 

[Joins the rest of the company going 
into the next room) 

JosgepH S. Maria, I see you have no 
satisfaction in this society. 

Maria. How is it possible I should? 
— If to raise malicious smiles at the 
infirmities or misfortunes of those who 
have never injured us be the province 
of wit or humour, Heaven grant me a 
double portion of dulness! 

JoszepH S. Yet they appear more ill- 
natured than they are, — they have no 
malice at heart. 

Maria. Then is their conduct still 
more contemptible; for, in my opinion, 
nothing could excuse the interference of 
their tongues, but a natural and uncon- 
trollable bitterness of mind. 

JosepH S. Undoubtedly, madam; 
and it has always been a sentiment of 
mine, that to propagate a malicious 
truth wantonly is more despicable than 
to falsify from revenge. But can you, 
Maria, feel thus for others, and be un- 
kind to me alone? —Is hope to be 
denied the tenderest passion ? 

Marta. Why will you distress me by 
renewing the subject? 

Josppn S. Ah, Maria! you would 
not treat me thus, and oppose your 
guardian, Sir Peter’s will, but that I see 
that profligate Charles is still a favoured 
rival. 

Marta. Ungenerously urged! — But 
whatever my sentiments are for that 
unfortunate young man, be assured I 
shall not feel more bound to give him up, 
because his distresses have lost him the 
regard even of a brother. ; 

JosppH S. Nay, but Maria, donot 
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leave me with a frown: by all that’s 
honest, I swear—  Gad’s life, here’s 
Lady 'Teazle! — [Aside] — You must 
not — no, you shall not — for, though 
I have the greatest regard for Lady 
Teazle — 

Maria. Lady Teazle! 

JosepH S. Yet were Sir Peter to 
suspect — 


[Enter Lapy THAzuE, and comes forward] 


Lapy T. What is this, pray? Do 
you take her for me? — Child, you are 
wanted in the next room. — [Exit 
Marra] — What is all this, pray? 

Joseph S. O, the most unlucky 
circumstance in nature: Maria has 
somehow suspected the tender concern I 
have for your happiness, and threatened 
to acquaint Sir Peter with her sus- 
Ppicions, and I was just endeavouring 
to reason with her when you came in. 

Lavy T. Indeed! but you seemed to 
adopt a very tender mode of reasoning 
— do you usually argue on your knees? 

JosmrpH S. O, she’s a child, and I 
thought a little bombast — But, Lady 
Teazle, when are you to give me your 
judgment on my library, as you 
promised ? 

Lapy T. No, no; I begin to think it 
would be imprudent, and you know I 
admit you as a lover no farther than 
fashion sanctions. 

JosepH S. True—a mere platonic 
cicisbeo — what every wife is entitled to. 

Lavy T. Certainly, one must net be 
out of the fashion. — However, I have 
so many of my country prejudices left, 
that, though Sir Peter’s ill-humour may 
vex me ever so, it never shall provoke 
me to — 

JosepH §. The only revenge in your 
power. — Well —I applaud your mod- 
eration. 

Lavy T. Go— you are an insinuat- 
ing wretch. — But we shall be missed — 
let us join the company. 

JOSEPH But we had best not 
return together. 

Lavy T. Well—don’t stay; for 
Maria sha’n’t come to hear any more of 
your reasoning, I promise you. 

[Hait Lapy TrazuE] 

JosppH §. A curious dilemma my 
politics have run me into! I wanted, 
at first, only to ingratiate myself with 
Lady Teazle, that she might not be my 
enemy with Maria; and I have, I don’t 
know how, become her serious lover. 
Sincerely I begin to wish I had never 


made such a point of gaining so very 
good a character, for it has led me into 
so many cursed rogueries that I doubt I 
shall be exposed at last. [Exit] 


Scene IIT 
Sir Peter TEAZLE’S 


[Enter Rowxey and Str OLIVER 
SuRFACE] 


Sir Oxriver S. Ha! ha! ha! So my 
old friend is married, hey? —a young 
wife out of the country. — Ha! ha! ha! 
that he should have stood bluff to old 
bachelor so long, and sink into a husband 
at last. 

Rowiey. But you must not rally 
him on the subject, Sir Oliver: ’tis a 
tender point, I assure you, though he 
has been married only seven months. 

Str Oxiver S. Then he has been just 
half a year on the stool of repentance ! — 
Poor Peter! — But you say he has en- 
tirely given up Charles, — never sees 
him, hey? 

Rowuey. His prejudice against him 
is astonishing, and I am sure, greatly 
increased by a jealousy of him with 
Lady Teazle, which he has indus- 
triously been led into by a scandalous 
society in the neighbourhood, who have 
contributed not a little to Charles’s ill 
name. Whereas, the truth is, I believe, 
if the lady is partial to either of them, 
his brother is the favourite. 

Str Outver S. Ay, I know there are 
a set of malicious, prating, prudent 
gossips, both male and female, who 
murder characters to kill time; and will 
rob a young fellow of his good name, 
before he has years to know the value of 
it.— But I am not to be prejudiced 
against my nephew by such, I promise 
you. — No, no, —if Charles has done 
nothing false or mean, I shall compound 
for his extravagance. 

Rowizy. Then, my life on’t, you 
will reclaim him. — Ah, sir! it gives me 
new life to find that your heart is not 
turned against him; and that the son of 
my good old master has one friend, how- 
ever, left. 

Str Outver 8. What, shall I forget, 
Master Rowley, when I was at his 
years myself? — Hgad, my brother and 
I were neither of us very prudent 
youths; and yet, I believe, you have 
not seen many better men than your old 
master was, 
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_Rowiery. Sir, ’tis this reflection 
gives me assurance that Charles may 
yet be a credit to his family. — But here 
comes Sir Peter. 

Sir Ourver S. Egad, so he does. — 
Mercy on me! — he’s greatly altered — 
and seems to have a settled married 
look! One may read husband in his 
face at this distance ! 


[Enter Stn Peter TEAZLE] 


Sir Peter T. Hah! Sir Oliver — 
my old friend! Welcome to England a 
thousand times! 

Str Outver 8. Thank you — thank 
you, Sir Peter! and i’faith I am glad to 
find you well, believe me. 

_Str Peter T. Oh! ’tis a long time 
since we met — fifteen years, I doubt, 
Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident in 
the time. 

Str Outver S. Ay, I have had my 
share. — But, what! I find you are 
married, hey? — Well, well —it can’t 
be helped — and so—TJI wish you joy 
with all my heart. 

Sir Prtrer T. Thank you, thank 
you, Sir Oliver. — Yes, I have entered 
into—the happy state;—but we'll 
not talk of that now. 

Sir Oriver S. True, true, Sir Peter: 
old friends should not begin on griev- 
ances at first meeting — no, no, no. — 

Row.rey. Take care, pray, sir. — 

Str Oxrtver 8S. Well — so one of my 
nephews is a wild fellow, hey? 

Str Peter T. Wild! — Ah! my old 
friend, I grieve for your disappointment 
there; he’s a lost young man, indeed. 
However, his brother will make you 
amends; Joseph is, indeed, what a 
youth should be. Every body in the 
world speaks well of him. 

Str Oxrtver 8S. Iam sorry to hear it; 
he has too good a character to be an 
honest fellow. Every body speaks well 
of him! — Pshaw! then he has bowed 
as low to Imaves and fools as to the 
honest dignity of genius and virtue. 

Str Peter T. What, Sir Oliver! do 
you blame him for not making enemies? 

Sir Ontver S. Yes, if he has merit 
enough to deserve them. 

Sir Peter T. Well, well — you'll be 
convinced when you know him. ’Tis 
edification to hear him converse; he 
_ professes the noblest sentiments. 

Srr Ontver S. Oh! plague of his 
sentiments! If he salutes me with a 
serap of morality in his mouth, I shall 
be sick directly. — But, however, don’t 


mistake me, Sir Peter; I don’t mean to 
defend Charles’s errors: but before I 
form my judgment of either of them, I 
intend to make a trial of their hearts; 
and my friend Rowley and I have 
planned something for the purpose. 

Row.izy. And Sir Peter shall own 
for once he has been mistaken. 

Str Prtrr T. Oh! my life on 
Joseph’s honour. 

Sir Outver 8. Well — come, give us 
a bottle of good wine, and we'll drink 
the lads’ health, and tell you our 
scheme. 

Str Peter T. Allons then! 

Sir Ouiver 8S. And don’t, Sir Peter, 
be so severe against your old friend’s 
son. Odds my life! I am not sorry 
that he has run out of the course a little: 
for my part, I hate to see prudence 
clinging to the green suckers of youth; 
*tis like ivy round a sapling, and spoils 
the growth of the tree. [Exeunt] 


ACT III 
Scene I 
Sir Peter TEAzLE’s 


[Enter Str Peter Trazue, Sir OLIVER 
SurFace, and Row.ey] 


Str Peter T. Well, then, we will see 
this fellow first, and have our wine after- 
wards:—but how is this, Master 


Rowley? I don’t see the jet of your 
scheme. 
Rowiey. Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, 


who I was speaking of, is nearly related 
to them by their mother. He was a 
merchant in Dublin, but has been ruined 
by a series of undeserved misfortunes. 
He has applied, by letter, to Mr. Sur- 
face and Charles: from the former he 
has received nothing but evasive 
promises of future service, while 
Charles has done all that his extrava- 
gance has left him power to do; and 
he is, at this time, endeavouring to raise 
a sum of money, part of which, in the 
midst of his own distresses, I know he 
intends for the service of poor Stanley. 

Str Outver S. Ah!—he is my 
brother’s son. 

Str Peter T. Well, but how is Sir 
Oliver personally to — 

Rowuey. Why, sir, I will inform 
Charles and his brother, that Stanley 
has obtained permission to apply 
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personally to his friends; and, as they 
have neither of them ever seen him, let 
Sir Oliver assume his character, and he 
will have a fair opportunity of judging, 
at least, of the benevolence of their 
dispositions; and believe me, sir, you 
will find in the youngest brother, one, 
who, in the midst of folly and dis- 
sipation, has still, as our immortal bard 
expresses it, — ‘‘a heart to pity, and a 
hand, open as day, for melting charity.” 

Sir Peter T. Pshaw! What signi- 
fies his having an open hand or purse 
either, when he has nothing left to give? 
Well, well— make the trial, if you 
please. But where is the fellow whom 
you brought for Sir Oliver to examine, 
relative to Charles’s affairs? 

Rowtey. Below, waiting his com- 
mands, and no one can give him better 
intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, is a 
friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, 
has done every thing in his power to 
bring your nephew to a proper sense of 
his extravagance. 

_ Sir Peter T. Pray let us have him 
in. 

Row.tey. Desire Mr. Moses to walk 
up stairs. [Apart to SERVANT] 

Sir Peter T. But, pray, why should 
you suppose he will speak the truth? 

owLEY. Oh! I have convinced 
him that he has no chance of recovering 
certain sums advanced to Charles, but 
through the bounty of Sir Oliver, who 
he knows is arrived; so that you may 
depend on his fidelity to his own inter- 
ests: I have also another evidetice in 
my power, one Snake, whom I have 
detected in a matter little short of 
forgery, and shall speedily produce him 
to remove some of your prejudices. 


Str Prtrer T. I have heard too 
much on that subject. 

Rowuey. Here comes the honest 
Israelite. — 


[Enter Mosszs] 


— This is Sir Oliver. 

Str Outver 8. Sir, I understand you 
have lately had great dealings with my 
nephew, Charles. 

Mosszs. Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done 
all I could for him; but he was ruined 
before he came to me for assistance. 

Str Oxtver S. That was unlucky, 
truly; for you have had no opportunity 
of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all; I hadn’t the 
pleasure of knowing his distresses till he 
was some thousands worse than nothing. 


Str Outver S. Unfortunate, indeed! 
— But I suppose you have done all in 
your power for him, honest Moses? 

Moszs. Yes, he knows that ; — this 
very evening I was to have brought him 
a gentleman from the city, who does not 
know him, and will, I believe, advance 
him some money. 

Sir Peter T. What, — one Charles 
has never had money from before? 

Moses. Yes,—Mr. Premium, of 
Crutched Friars, formerly a broker. 

Str Prurer T. Egad, Sir Oliver, a 
thought strikes me ! — Charles, you say, 
does not know Mr. Premium? 

Mosss. Not at all. 

Sir Peter T. Now then, Sir Oliver, 
you may have a better opportunity of 
satisfying yourself than by an old 
romancing tale of a poor relation: go 
with my friend Moses, and represent 
Premium, and then, IJ’ll answer forit, 
you'll see your nephew in all his glory. 

Str Oxriver S. Egad, I like this idea 
better than the other, and I may visit 
Joseph afterwards as Old Stanley. 

Sir Peter T. True—so youmay. — 
Row.ey. Well, thisis taking Charles 
rather at a disadvantage, to be sure; — 
however, Moses, you understand Sir 

Peter, and will be faithful? 

Moszs. You may depend upon me; 
— this is near the time I was to have 
gone. 

Str OutverS. J’ll accompany you as 
soon as you please, Moses — But hold! 
Ihave forgot one thing — how the plague 
shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 

Moses. There’s no need — the prin- 
cipal is Christian. 

Str Outver 8. Is he? I’m very 
sorry to hearit. But then again, a’n’t 
I rather too smartly dressed to look like 
a money lender? 

Sir Peter T. Not at all; ’twould 
not be out of character, if you went in 
your own carriage — would it, Moses? 

Mosss. Not in the least. 

Str_ Outver 8S. Well—but how 
must I talk? — there’s certainly some 
cant of usury and mode of treating that 
I ought to know. 

Str Peter T. O! there’s not much 
to learn. The great point, as I take it, 
is to be exorbitant enough in your 
demands — hey, Moses? 

Moszs. Yes, that’s a very great 
point. 

Str Outver S. I’ll answer for’t I'll 
not be wanting in that. I'll ask him © 
eet or ten per cent, on the loan, at 
east, 
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Mosss.__ If you askjhim no more than 
that, you’ll be discovered immediately. 

Str Oniver S. Hey!—what the 
plague ! — how much then? 

_Moszs. That depends upon the 
circumstances. If he appears not very 
anxious for the supply, you should 
require only forty or fifty per cent.; but 
if you find him in great distress, and 
want the monies very bad, you may ask 
double. 

Str Peter T. A good honest trade 
you're learning, Sir Oliver! 

Str Oxtver S. Truly, I think so— 
and not unprofitable. 

Mosszs. Then, you know, you 
hav’n’t the monies yourself, but are 
forced to borrow them for him of an old 
friend. 

Str Ottver S. Oh! 
friend, do I? 

Moses. And your friend is an un- 
conscionable dog: but you can’t help 
that. 

Str Ourver 8. My friend an uncon- 
scionable dog? 

Mosss. Yes, and he himself has not 
the monies by him, but is forced to sell 
stock at a great loss. 

Str Outver S. He is forced to sell 
stock at a great loss,ishe? Well, that’s 
very kind of him. 

Str Peter T. IJ’faith, Sir Oliver — 
Mr. Premium, I mean, you'll soon be 
master of the trade. But, Moses! would 
not you have him run out a little against 
the Annuity Bill? That would be in 
character, I should think. 

Moses. Very much. 

Rowtey. And lament that a young 
man now must be at years of discretion 
before he is suffered to ruin himself? 

Mosss. Ay, great pity! 

Sir Peter T. And abuse the public 
for allowing merit to an act, whose only 
object is to snatch misfortune and 
imprudence from the rapacious gripe 
of usury, and give the minor a chance 
of inheriting his estate without being 
undone by coming into possession. 

Str OLIVER So — so — Moses 
shall give me farther instructions as we 
go together. 

Stir Peter T. You willnot have much 
time, for your nephew lives hard by. 

Sir Outver S. O! never fear: my 
tutor appears so able, that though 
Charles lived in the next street, it must 
be my own fault if I am not a complete 
rogue before I turn the corner. 

[Ezeunt Sir OLIVER SURFACE and 
Moszs] 


I borrow it of a 


Str Peter T. So, now, I think Sir 
Oliver will be convinced: you are 
partial, Rowley, and would have pre- 
pared Charles for the other plot. : 

Rowuizy. No, upon my word, Sir 
Peter. 

Sir Peter T. Well, go bring me this 
Snake, and I’ll hear what he has to say 
presently. —I see Maria, and want to 
speak with her. [Ezit Rowizy] I 
should be glad to be convinced my 
suspicions of Lady Teazle and Charles 
were unjust. I have never yet opened 
my mind on this subject to my friend 
Joseph — I am determined I will do it — 
he will give me his opinion sincerely. 


[Enter Marta] 


So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with 
you? 

Maria. No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir Peter T. Well, Maria, do you 
not reflect, the more you converse with 
that amiable young man, what return 
his partiality for you deserves? 

Maria. Indeed, Sir Peter, your 
frequent importunity on this subject 
distresses me extremely — you compel 
me to declare, that I know no man who 
has ever paid me a particular attention, 
whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Str Peter T. So — here’s perverse- 
ness ! — No, no, Maria, ’tis Charles only 
whom you would prefer. ’Tis evident 
his vices and follies have won your 
heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You 
know I have obeyed you in neither see- 
ing nor corresponding with him: Ihave 
heard enough to convince me that he is 
unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot 
think it culpable, if, while my under- 
standing severely condemns his vices, 
my heart suggests some pity for his 
distresses. : ‘ 

Sir Peter T. Well, well, pity him as 
much as you please; but give your heart 
and hand to a worthier object. 

Maria. Never to his brother! 

Smr Prter T. Go— perverse and 
obstinate! but take care, madam; you 
have never yet known what the au- 
thority of a guardian is: don’t compel 
me to inform you of it. 

Maria. I can only say, you shall 
not have just reason. ’Tis true, by my 
father’s will, I am for a short period 
bound to regard you as his substitute; 
but must cease to think you so, when 
you would compel me to be miserable. 

[Exit Marta] 
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Sir Peter T. Was ever man so 
crossed as I am? every thing conspiring 
to fret me! I had not been involved in 
matrimony a fortnight, before her 
father, a hale and hearty man, died, on 
purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of 
plaguing me with the care of his daugh- 
ter. But here comes my helpmate! 
She appears in great good humour. 
How happy I should be if I could tease 
her into loving me, though but a little! 


[Enter Lavy TEAZLE] 


Lapy T. Lud! Sir Peter, I hope you 
hav’n’t been quarrelling with Maria? 
It is not using me well to be ill-humoured 
when I am not by. 

Sir Peter T. Ah! Lady Teazle, you 
might have the power to make me good- 
humoured at all times. 

Lavy T. Iam sure I wishI had; for 
I want you to be in a charming sweet 
temper at this moment. Do be good- 
humoured now, and let me have two 
hundred pounds, will you? 

Sir Peter T. Two hundred pounds! 
what, an’t I to be in a good humour 
without paying for it? But speak to 
me thus, and i’faith there’s nothing I 
could refuse you. You shall have it; 
but seal me a bond for the repayment. 

Lapy T. O no— there — my note 
of hand will do as well. 

[Offering her hand] 

Str Peter T. And you shall no 
longer reproach me with not giving you 
an independent settlement. I mean 
shortly to surprise you: — but shall we 
always live thus, hey? 

Lavy T. If you please. I’m sure I 
don’t care how soon we leave off 
quarrelling, provided you'll own you 
were tired first. 

Str Perer T. Well — then let our 
future contest be, who shall be most 
obliging. 

Lavy T. I assure you, Sir Peter, 
good nature becomes you — you look 
now as you did before we were married, 
when you used to walk with me under 
the elms, and tell me stories of what a 
gallant you were in your youth, and 
ehuck me under the chin, you would; 
and ask me if I thought I could love an 
old fellow, who would deny me nothing 
— didn’t you? 

Sir Prter T. Yes, yes, and you 
were as kind and attentive — 

Lavy T. Ay —so I was, and would 
always take your part, when my 
acquaintance used to abuse you, and 
turn you into ridicule. 


Str Perer T. Indeed! 

Lapy T. Ay, and when my cousin 
Sophy has called you a stiff, peevish old 
bachelor, and laughed at me for think- 
ing of marrying one who might be my 
father, I have always defended you, and 
said, I didn’t think you so ugly by any 
means, and I dared say you’d make a 
very good sort of a husband. 

Sir Prater T. And you prophesied 
right; and we shall now be the happiest 
couple — 

LapyT. And never differ again? 

Sir Peter T. No, never! — though 
at the same time, indeed, my dear Lady 
Teazle, you must watch your temper 
very seriously; for in all our little 
quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my 
love, you always began first. 

Lapy T. I beg your pardon, my dear 
Sir Peter: indeed, you always gave the 
provocation. 

Str Peter T. Now see, my angel! 
take care — contradicting isn’t the way 
to keep friends. 

Lavy T. Then don’t you begin it, 
my love! 

Sir Peter T. There, now! you — 
you are going on. You don’t perceive, 
my life, that you are just doing the very 
thing which you know always makes 
me angry. 

Lavy T. Nay, you know if you will 
be angry without any reason, my dear — 

Str Peter T. There! now you want 
to quarrel again. 

Lavy T. No, I am sure I don’t: — 
but if you will be so peevish — 

Str Peter T. There now! 
begins first? 

Lavy T. Why you, to be sure. I 
said nothing — but there’s no bearing 
your temper. 

Str Peter T. No, no, madam: the 
fault’s in your own temper. 

Lavy T. Ay, you are just what my 
cousin Sophy said you would be. 

Sir Peter T. Your cousin Sophy is 
a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

Lavy T. You are a great bear, I’m 
sure, to abuse my relations. 

Sir PETER Now may all the 
plagues of marriage be doubled on me, 
if ever I try to be friends with you any 
more! 

Lavy T. So much the better. 

Str Petmr T. No, no, madam: ’tis 
evident you never cared a pin for me, 
and I was a madman to marry you — a 
pert, rural coquette, that had refused 
SS tee honest ’squires in the neighbour- 

ood. 
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Lavy T. And Jam sure I was a fool 
to ma you—an old dangling 
bachelor, who was single at fifty, only 
because he never could meet with any 
one who would have him. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, ay, madam; but 
you were pleased enough to listen to me: 
you never had such an offer before. 

Lavy T. No! didn’t I refuse Sir 
Tivy Terrier, who every body said 
would have been a better match? for 
his estate is just as good as yours, and 
he has broke his neck since we have been 
married. 

Sir Peter T. I have done with you, 
madam! You are an unfeeling, un- 
grateful — but there’s an end of every 
thing. I believe you capable of every 
thing that is bad. — Yes, madam, I 
now believe the reports relative to you 
and Charles, madam. — Yes, madam, 
you and Charles are—not without 
grounds — 

Lapy T. Take care, Sir Peter! you 
had better not insinuate any such 
thing! Ill not be suspected without 
cause, I promise you. 

Str Prerer T. Very well, madam! 


very well! A separate maintenance as 
soon as you please. Yes, madam, or a 
_ divorce ! — I’ll make an example of my- 


self for the benefit of all old bachelors. — 
Let us separate, madam. 

Lapy T. Agreed! agreed! — And 
now, my dear Sir Peter, we are of a 
mind once more, we may be the happiest 
couple — and never differ again, you 
know — ha! ha! ha! Well, you are 
going to be in a passion, I see, and I 
shall only interrupt you—so, bye — 
bye. [Exit] 

Sir Peter T. Plagues and tortures! 
Can’t I make her angry either! Oh, I 
am the most miserable fellow! but Ill 
not bear her presuming to keep her 
temper: no! she may break my heart, 
but she sha’n’t keep her temper. [Hzit] 


Scene II 
CHARLES SuRFACE’S House 


[Enter Trip, Moszs, and Sir OLIver 
‘ SURFACE] 


Trip. Here, Master Moses! if you’ll 
stay a moment, Ill try whether — 
what’s the gentleman’s name? 

Str Oxtver 8S. Mr. Moses, what is 
my name? 


Mosgs. Mr. Premium. 


Trip. Premium — very well. 


[Exit Trip, taking snuff] 

Str Ouiver S. To judge by the 
servants, one wouldn’t believe the 
master was ruined. But what! — sure, 
this was my brother’s house? 

Moszs. Yes, sir; Mr. Charles 
bought it of Mr. Joseph, with the 
furniture, pictures, &c., just as the old 
gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it 
a piece of extravagance in him. 

Str Oxuiver S. In my mind, the 
other’s economy in selling it to him was 
more reprehensible by half. 


[Enter Trip] 


TRIP. My master says you must 
wait, gentlemen: he has company, and 
can’t speak with you yet. 

Sir Otiver S. If he knew who it was 
wanted to see him, perhaps he would not 
send such a message? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir; he knows you 
are here—I did not forget little 
Premium: no, no, no. 

Str Oxntver S. Very well; andI 
pray, sir, what may be your name? 

Trip. Trip, sir; my name is Trip, 
at your service. 

Srr Oxtver S. Well then, Mr. Trip, 
you have a pleasant sort of place here, 
I guess? 

Trip. Why, yes — here are three or 
four of us pass our time agreeably 
enough; but then our wages are some- 
times a little in arrear — and not very 
great either — but fifty pounds a year, 
and find our own bags and bouquets. 

Sir Onrver §. Bags and bouquets! 
halters and bastinadoes! [A side] 

Trip. And, d propos, Moses — have 
you been able to get me that little bill 
discounted ? 

Sir Oxurver 8. Wants to raise money 
too!—merey on me! Has his dis- 
tresses too, I warrant, like a lord, and 
affects creditors and duns. [A side] 


Moses. *T'was not to be done, in- 
deed, Mr. Trip. ; 
Trip. Gook lack, you surprise me! 


My friend Brush has indorsed it, and I 
thought when he put his name at the 
back of a bill ’twas the same as cash. 

Mosezs. No! ’twouldn’t do. 

Triv. A small sum —but twenty 
pounds. Hark’ee, Moses, do you think 
you couldn’t get it me by way of 
annuity? 

Str Oriver 8. Anannuity! ha! ha! 
a footman raise money by way of 
annuity! Well done, luxury, egad! 

[Aside] 
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Moszs. Well, but you must insure 
your place. ; 
Trip. O, with all my héart! Ill 


insure my place, and my life too, if you 
please. 

Str Outver S. 
would your neck. 


It’s more than I 
[Aside] 


Mosss. But is there nothing you 
could deposit? : ; 
Trip. Why, nothing capital of my 


master’s wardrobe has dropped lately ; 
but I could give you a mortgage on some 
of his winter clothes, with equity of 
redemption before November — or you 
shall have the reversion of the French 
velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and 
silver : — these, I should think, Moses, 
with a few pair of point ruffles, as a 


collateral security —hey, my little 
fellow? 
Mosss._ Well, well. [Bell rings] 
Trip. Egad, I heard the bell! I 


believe, gentlemen, I can now introduce 
you. Don’t forget the annuity, little 
Moses! This way, gentlemen, Til in- 
sure my place, you know. 

Str Oniver S. If the man be a 
shadow of the master, this is the temple 
of dissipation indeed ! [Exeunt] 


Scene III 


CuaRLES SURFACE, CARELESS, &c., &c., 
at a table with wine, &c.’ 


Cuaruszs S. ’Fore heaven, ’tis true! 
—there’s the great degeneracy of the 
age. Many of our acquaintance have 
taste, spirit, and politeness; but, plague 
on’t, they won’t drink. 

CareE.ess. It is so indeed, Charles! 
they give into all the — substantial 
luxuries of the table, and abstain from 
nothing but wine and wit. O certainly 
society suffers by it intolerably; for 
now, instead of the social spirit of 
raillery that used to mantle over a glass 
of bright Burgundy, their conversation 
is become just like the Spa water they 
drink, which has all the pertness and 
flatulence of Champaigne, without the 
spirit or flavour. 

ist Gent. But what are they to do 
who love play better than wine? 

_Caretess. True: there’s Sir Harry 
diets himself for gaming, and is now 
under a hazard regimen. 

Cuarutes S. Then he'll have the 
worst of it. What! you wouldn’t train 
a horse for the course by keeping him 
from corn? For my part, egad, I am 


never so successful as when I am a little 
merry: let me throw on a bottle of 
Champaigne, and I never lose — at 
least, I never feel my losses, which is 
exactly the same thing. 
2p'Grent. Ay, that I believe. 

Cuarues S. And then, what man 
can pretend to be a believer in love, who 
is an abjurer of wine? ’Tis the test by 
which the lover knows his own heart. 
Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, 
and she that floats atop is the maid that 
has bewitched you. 

Caretess. Now then, Charles, be 
honest, and give us your real favourite. 

Cuarues 8. Why, I have withheld 
her only in compassion to you. If I 
toast her, you must give a round of her 
peers, which is impossible — on earth. 

CarELEss. Oh! then we'll find some 
canonized vestals or heathen goddesses 
that will do, I warrant! 

Cuartes S. Here then, bumpers, 
you rogues ! bumpers! Maria! 
Maria ! — 

Str Harry B. Maria who? 

Cuartes S. O damn the surname — 
’tis too formal to be registered in Love’s 
calendar; but now, Sir Harry, beware, 
we must have beauty superlative. 

CarELess. Nay, never study, Sir 
Harry: we'll stand to the toast, though 
your mistress should want an eye, and 
you know you have a song will excuse 
you. 

Str HarryB. Egad, sol have! and 
I'll give him the song instead of the lady. 


Sone 


Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty ; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 


Let the toast pass, — 

Drink to the lass, 

Tl wae she’ll prove an excuse for the 
glass. 


Chorus. 


Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we 
prize; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir: 
Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow; 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry: 

Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And now to the girl that is merry. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 
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So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
d let us e’en toast them together. 


Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


Aut. Bravo! bravo! 
[Enter Trip, and whispers CHARLES 
SURFACE] 


CuHarites 8. Gentlemen, you must 
excuse me a little. Careless, take the 
chair, will you? 

Caretzess. Nay, prithee, Charles, 
what now? This is one of your peerless 
beauties, I suppose, has dropt in by 
chance? 

Cuaries S. No, faith! To tell you 
the truth, ’tis a Jew and a broker, who 
are come by appointment. 


CarRELEss. O damn it! let’s have 
the Jew in. 

ist Gent. Ay, and the broker too, 
by all means 


2p GENT. Yes, yes, the Jew and the 


CuHarites §S. Egad, with all my 
heart! Trip, bid the gentlemen walk 
in—though there’s one of them a 
stranger, I can tell you. 

CarELess. Charles, let us give them 
‘some generous Burgundy, and perhaps 
they’ll grow conscientious. 

Caries S. O hang ’em, no! wine 
does but draw forth a man’s natural 
qualities; and to make them drink 
- would only be to whet their knavery. 


[Enter Trip, Str OLiverR SuRFACE, and 
OSEs] 


Cuaruses 8S. So, honest Moses, walk 
in: walk in, pray, Mr. Premium — 
that’s the gentleman’s name, isn’t it, 
Moses? 

Mosss. Yes, sir. 

Cuartes S. Set chairs, Trip — sit 
down, Mr. Premium — glasses, Trip — 
sit down, Moses. Come, Mr. Premium, 
T’ll give you a sentiment; here’s Success 
to usury ! — Moses, fill the gentleman a 


bumper. 
Moszs. Success to usury! ’ 
Caretess. Right, Moses — usury is 


prudence and industry, and deserves to 
succeed. 

Sir Ontver S. Then — here’s all the 
success it deserves! 

Carpuess. No, no, that won’t do! 
Mr. Premium, you have demurred at the 
toast, and must drink it in a pint 
bumper. 


_istGunt. A pint bumper, at least. 


Moss. O pray, sir, consider — Mr. 
Premium’s a gentleman. 


CarELess. And therefore loves good 
wine. 
2p Gent. Give Moses a quart glass 


— this is mutiny, and a high contempt 
for the chair. 
_ Careess. Here, nowfor’t! I'll see 
justice done, to the last drop of my 
pore is 

IR Otiver 8. Nay, pray, gentle- 
men — I did not expect is ee 

Cuartes 8. No, hang it, you 
sha’n’t! Mr. Premium’s a stranger. 

Str Ottver S. Odd! I wish I was 
well out of their company. [Aside] 
_ CARELESS. Plague on ’em then! — 
if they don’t drink, we’ll not sit down 
with them. Come, Harry, the dice are 
in the next room. — Charles, you’ll join 
us when you have finished your business 
with the gentlemen? 

Cuartes S. I will! I will! [EZzeuni] 
Careless ! 

CaRELEss [returning]. Well! 

Cuarues S. Perhaps I may want 
you. 

CarRELEss. O, you know I am always 
ready: word, note, or bond, ’tis all the 
same to me. [Exit] 

Mosgs. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a 
gentleman of the strictest honour and 
secrecy; and always performs what he 
undertakes. Mr. Premium, this is — 

Cuaries S. Pshaw! have done. — 
Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest 
fellow, but a little slow at expression: 
he’ll be an hour giving us our titles. 
Mr. Premium, the plain state of the 
matter is this: I am an extravagant 
young fellow who wants to borrow 
money — you I take to be a prudent 
old fellow, who have got money to lend. 
—I am blockhead enough to give fifty 
per cent. sooner than not have it; and 
you, I presume, are rogue enough to take 
a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, 
you see we are acquainted at once, and 
may proceed to business without farther 
ceremony. ; 

Sir Otniver S. Exceeding frank, 
upon my word. — I see, sir, you are not 
aman of many compliments. _ 

Cuar.tes S. Oh no, sir! plain deal- 
ing in business I always think best. 

Str Ouiver 8S. Sir, I like you the 
better for it. — However, you are mis- 
taken in one thing; I have no money to 
lend, but I believe I could procure some 
of a friend; but then he’s an uncon- 
scionable dog, isn’t he, Moses? 

Mosszs. But you can’t help that. 
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Sir Oxrver S. And must sell stock 
to accommodate you— mustn’t he, 


Moses? 

Mosss. Yes, indeed! You know I 
always speak the truth, and scorn to tell 
a lie! 

Cuarutes S. Right. People that 


speak truth generally do: but these are 
trifles, Mr. Premium. What! I know 
money isn’t to be bought without pay- 
ing for ’t! 

Str Oxtver S. Well—but what 
security could you give? You have no 
land, I suppose? 

Cuarues S. Not a mole-hill, nor a 
twig, but what’s in the bough-pots out 
of the window ! 

Sir Outver 8. Nor any stock, I pre- 
sume? ; 

Cuarues S. Nothing but live stock 
—and that’s only a féw pointers and 
ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are 
you acquainted at all with any of my 
connexions? 

Str Oxiver 8. Why, to say truth, I 
am. 

Cuartes 8. Then you must know 
that I have a dev’lish rich uncle in the 
East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from 
whom I have the greatest expectations? 

Str Oxtver S. That you have a 
wealthy uncle I have heard; but how 

our expectations will turn out is more, 
Tictave than you can tell. 

Cuaries 8. O no!— there can be 
no doubt. They tell me I’m a pro- 
digious favourite, and that he talks of 
leaving me every thing. 

Sir Oxtver S. Indeed! this is the 
first I’ve heard of it. 

Cuarues 8. Yes, yes, ’tis just so — 


Moses knows ’tis true, don’t you, 
Moses? 
Mosss. O yes! I'll swear to’t. 


Str Outvers. Egad, they’ll persuade 
me presently I’m at Bengal. [Aside] 

Cuarutes 8S. Now I propose, Mr. 
Premium, if it’s agreeable to you, a 
post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life; though at 
the same time the old fellow has been so 
liberal to me, that I give you my word, 
I should be very sorry to hear that any 
thing had happened to him. 

Str Oniver S. Not more than I 
should, [assure you. But the bond you 
mention happens to be just the worst 
security you could offer me—for I 
might live to a hundred, and never see 
the principal. 

Cuartes S. O yes, you would — the 
moment Sir Oliver dies, you know, you 
would come on me for the money. 


Str Oxutver S. Then I believe I 
should be the most unwelcome dun you 
ever had in your life. 

Cuartes §S. What! I suppose 
you’re afraid that Sir Oliver is too good 
a life? 

Sir Ouiver 8. No, indeed, I am not; 
though I have heard he is as hale and 
healthy as any man of his years in 
Christendom. 

Cuartes 8. There again now you 
are misinformed. No, no, the climate 
has hurt him considerably, poor uncle 
Oliver! Yes, yes, he breaks apace, I’m 
told — and is so much altered lately, 
oe his nearest relations don’t know 

m. 

Str Ontver S. No! ha! ha! ha! 
so much altered lately, that his nearest 
relations don’t know him! ha! ha! ha! 
egad — ha! ha! ha! 

Cuartes 8S. Ha! ha! — you’re glad 
to hear that, little Premium ? 

Str Outver 8. No, no, I’m not. 

Cuarues S. Yes, yes, you are — ha! 
ha! ha!— You know that mends your 
chance. 

Str Onrver 8S. But I’m told Sir 
Oliver is coming over. — Nay, some say 
he is actually arrived. 

Cuarues S. Pshaw! Sure I must 
know better than you whether he’s come 
or not. No, no, rely on’t he’s at this 
moment at Calcutta — isn’t he, Moses? 

Moszs. O yes, certainly. 

Str Ontver S. Very true, as you 
say, you must know better than I, 
though I have it from pretty good 
authority — haven’t I, Moses? 

Moszs. Yes, most undoubtedly ! 

Sir Ourver S. But, sir, as I under- 
stand you want a few hundreds im- 
mediately — is there nothing you could 
dispose of? 

Cuaries 8. How do you mean? 

Sir Oxtver S. For instance, now, I 
have heard that your father left behind 
him a great quantity of massy old plate. 

Cuartes 8. O Lud! — that’s gone 
long ago. — Moses ean tell you how 
better than I can. 

Str Outver S. Good lack! all the 
family race-cups and corporation-bowls ! 
— |Aside] Then it was also supposed 
that his library was one of the most 
valuable and compact — 

CuHarutgs S. Yes, yes, so it was— 
vastly too much so for a private gentle- 
man. For my part, I was always of a 
communicative disposition, so I thought 
it a shame to keep so much knowledge to 
myself, 
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Str Ontver S. Mercy upon me! 
Learning that had run in the family like 
an heir-loom! [Aside] Pray, what are 
become of the books? 

Cuartes S. You must inquire of the 
auctioneer, Master Premium, for I don’t 
believe even Moses can direct you. 

Moszs. I know nothing of books. 

Str Oxtver S._ So, so, nothing of the 
family property left, I suppose? 

Cuartes §. Not much, indeed; 
unless you_have a mind to the family 
pictures. I have got a room full of 
ancestors above, and if you have a taste 
for paintings, egad, you shall have ’em 
a bargain. 

Str Oriver S. Hey! what the devil! 
sure, you wouldn’t sell your forefathers, 
would you? 

CHARLES. 
best bidder. 

Str Oxtver S. What! 
uncles and aunts? 

CuHaruesS. Ay, and my great-grand- 
fathers and grandmothers too. 

Str Ourver S. Now I give him up. 
[Aside] What the plague, have you no 
bowels for your own kindred? Odd’s 
life, do you take me for Shylock in the 
play, that you would raise money of me 

-on your own flesh and blood? 

CuHaries 8S. Nay, my little broker, 
don’t be angry: what need you care if 
you have your money’s worth? 

Str Oxtver 8S. Well, I'll be the pur- 
chaser: I think I can dispose of the 
family canvass. Oh, I'll never forgive 
him this! never! [Aside] 


[Enter CaRELEss] 
Come, Charles, 


Every man of them to the 


your great- 


CARELESS. what 


keeps you? 

CHartes 8S. I can’t come yet: 
i’faith, we are going to have a sale above 
stairs; here’s little Premium will buy 
all my ancestors. 

Carevess. O, burn your ancestors! 

CuHarues S. No, he may do that 
afterwards, if he pleases. Stay, Care- 
less, we want you: egad, you shall be 
auctioneer; so come along with us. | 

Careuess. Oh, have with you, if 
that’s the case. I can handle a hammer 
as well as a dice-box! 

Str Ourver 8S. Oh, the profligates! 

Aside] 

Cuaruies 8. Come, Moses, you shall 
be appraiser, if we want one. Gad’s 
life, little Premium, you don’t seem to 
like the business? 

'  §rr Oxtver S. O yes, I do, vastly. 
Ha! ha! ha! yes, yes, I think it a rare 


joke to sell one’s family by auction — 
ha! ha!—O the prodigal! [A side] 

Cuartzes S. To be sure! when a 
man wants money, where the plague 
should he get assistance if he can’t make 
free with his own relations? [Exeunt] 


ACT IV 
Scene I 
Picture Room at CHARLES’S 


[Enter Cuarues Surracn, Str Oxtver 
Surrace, Moss, and CarExuss] 


Cuartzes §. Walk in, gentlemen, 
pray walk in; —here they are, the 
family of the Surfaces, up to the Con- 
quest. 

Str Ouiver 8. And, in my opinion, 
a goodly collection. 

CuHARLESS. Ay, ay, these are done in 
the true spirit of portrait painting ; — no 
volontiére grace and expression. Not like 
the works of your modern Raphaels, 
who give you the strongest resemblance, 
yet contrive to make your portrait inde- 
pendent of you; so that you may sink 
the original and not hurt the picture. — 
No, no; the merit of these is the in- 
veterate likeness — all stiff and awk- 
ward as the originals, and like nothing in 
human nature besides. 

Sir Oxnrver 8S. Ah! we shall never 
see such figures of men again. 

Cuarues 8. I hope not. — Well, you 
see, Master Premium, what a domestic 
character I am; here I sit of an evening 
surrounded by my family. — But, come, 
get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer ; 
here’s an old gouty chair of my father’s 
will answer the purpose. 

Careuess. Ay, ay, this will do. — 
But, Charles, I hav’n’t a hammer; and 
what’s an auctioneer without his ham- 
mer? 

Cuarues S. Egad, that’s true; — 
what parchment have we here? — O, 
our genealogy in full. Here, Careless, 
—you shall have no common bit of 
mahogany, here’s the family tree for 
you, you rogue, —this shall be your 
hammer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir Oxtver S. What an unnatural 
rogue! — an ex post facto parricide! 


[Aside] 
CarELess. Yes, yes, here’s a bit 
of your generation indeed; — faith, 
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Charles, this is the most convenient 
thing you could have found for the 
business, for ’twill serve not only as a 
hammer, but a catalogue into the bar- 
gain. — Come, begin — A-going, a-go- 
ing, a-going ! 

Cuartes S. Bravo, Careless! — 
Well, here’s my great-uncle, Sir Richard 
Raveline, a marvellous good general in 
his day, I assure you. He served in all 
the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, and 
got that cut over his eye at the battle of 
Malplaquet.— What say you, Mr. 
Premium? —look at him — there’s a 
hero, not cut out of his feathers, as your 
modern clipt captains are, but enveloped 
in wig and regimentals, as a general 
should be. — What do you bid? 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have 
you speak. 

Cuartes 8. Why, then, he shall 
have him for ten pounds, and I’m sure 
that’s not dear for a staff-officer. 

Sir Oxrver S. Heaven deliver me! 
his famous uncle Richard for ten pounds! 
[Aside] — Well, sir, I take him at that. 

CuaruesS. Careless, knock down my 
unele Richard. — Here, now, is a 
maiden sister of his, my great-aunt 
Deborah, done by Kneller, thought to 
be in his best manner, and a very for- 
midable likeness. — There she is, you 
see, a shepherdess feeding her flock. — 
You shall have her for five pounds ten — 
the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir Ottver 8S. Ah! poor Deborah! 
a woman who set such a value on her- 
self! [Aside] — Five pounds ten — 
she’s mine. 

Cuarutes §. Knock down my aunt 
Deborah! — Here, now, are two that 
were a sort of cousins of theirs. You 
see, Moses, these pictures were done 
some time ago, when beaux wore wigs, 
and the ladies their own hair. 

Str Outver S. Yes, truly, head- 
dresses appear to have been a little 
lower in those days. 

Cuarues §. Well, take that couple 
for the same. 

Moszs. ’Tis a good bargain. 

Cuarues 8. Careless! — This, now, 
is a grandfather of my mother’s, a learned 
judge, well known on the western 
circuit. — What do you rate him at, 
Moses ? 

Mosszs. Four guineas. 

_Cuaries 8. Four guineas! — Gad’s 
life, you don’t bid me the price of his 
wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more 
respect for the woolsack; do let us 
knock his lordship down at fifteen. 


Str Oxrver S. By all means. 

CaRrELEss. Gone! 

Cuarues S. And there are two 
brothers of his, William and Walter 
Blunt, Esquires, both members of 
parliament, and noted speakers, and 
what’s very extraordinary, I believe, this 
is the first time they were ever bought 
or sold. 

Sir Outver 8S. That is very extraor- 
dinary, indeed! I'll take them at your 
own price, for the honour of parliament. 


CarELEss. Well said, little Pre- 
mium!—TJ Il knock them down at 
forty. 


Cuarues S. Here’s a jolly fellow — 
I don’t know what relation, but he was 


mayor of Manchester: take him at 
eight pounds. 
Str OuiverS. No, no; six will do for 


the mayor. 

Cuares 8. Come, make it guineas, 
and Ill throw you the two aldermen 
there into the bargain. 

Sir Outver S. They’re mine. 

Cuarues §. Careless, knock down 
the mayor and aldermen. — But plague 
on’t, we shall be all day retailing in this 
manner; do let us deal wholesale: what 
say you, little Premium? Give us three 
hundred pounds for the rest of the 
family in the lump. 

Caretess. Ay, ay, that will be the 
best way. 

Sir Oxtver S. Well, well, any thing 
to accommodate you ; — they are mine. 
But there is one portrait which you have 
always passed over. 

CarreLess. What, that ill-looking 
little fellow over the settee ? 

Sir Ourver S._ Yes, sir, I mean that, 
though I don’t think him so ill-looking a 
little fellow, by any means. 

Cuartes S. What, that? — Oh! 
that’s my uncle Oliver; ’twas done be- 
fore he went to India. 

CarEeLess. Your uncle Oliver! — 
Gad, then you'll never be friends, 
Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern 
a looking rogue as ever I saw; an un- 
forgiving eye, and a damned disinherit- 
ing countenance! an inveterate knave, 
depend on’t. Don’t you think so, little 
Premium ? 

Str Outver S. Upon my soul, sir, I 
do not; I think it is as honest a looking 
face as any in the room, dead or alive; 
— but I suppose uncle Oliver goes with 
the rest of the lumber? 

Cuartes 8. No, hang it; I'll not 
part with poor Noll. The old fellow has 
been very good to me, and, egad, I’ll 
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ne his picture while I’ve a room to put 
it in. 

Str Outver S. The rogue’s my 
nephew after all! [Aside] — But, sir, I 
have somehow taken a fancy to that 
picture. 

Cuares §. I’m sorry for’t, for you 
certainly will not have it. — Oons, 
haven’t you got enough of them? 

Sir Ourver S. I forgive him every 
thing! [Aside] — But, sir, when I take 
a whim in my head, I don’t value money. 
I'll give you as much for that as for all 
the rest. 

Cuartes 8. Don’t tease me, master 
broker; I tell you I’ll not part with it, 
and there’s an end of it. 

Str Ottver S. How like his father 
the dog is! [Aside] Well, well, 
have done. —I did not perceive it be- 
fore, but I think I never saw such a 
striking resemblance. — [Aside] — Here 
is a draught for your sum. 

Cuartes S. Why, ’tis for eight 
hundred pounds. 

Sir Ouiver S. You will not let Sir 
Oliver go? 

Cuarues S. Zounds! no!—I tell 
you once more. 

Sir Oxiver 8. Then never mind the 
- difference, we’ll balance that another 
time — but give me your hand on the 
bargain; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for being 
so free. — Come, Moses. 

Cuarttes 8S. Egad, this is a whim- 
sical old fellow! But hark’ee, Premium, 
you'll prepare lodgings for these gentle- 
men. 

Sir Oxttver S. Yes, yes, I’ll send for 
them in a day or two. 

Cuartses 8S. But, hold; do now send 
a genteel conveyance for them, for, I 
assure you, they were most of them used 
to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir Ourver S._ I will, I will — for all 
but Oliver. ; 

Cuarues S. Ay, all but the little 
nabob. 

Str Oxtver 8S. You’re fixed on that? 

CuaritesS. Peremptorily. 

Str Outver S. A dear extravagant 
rogue! [Aside] — Good-day ! — Come, 
Moses. — Let me hear now who ealls 
him profligate ! 

[Ezeunt Str OLIvER SURFACE and 
Moszs] ‘ 

Caretess. Why, this is the oddest 
genius of the sort lever saw! |. 

Cuartes S. Egad, he’s the prince of 
brokers, I think. I wonder how Moses 
got acquainted with so honest a fellow. 


— Hah! here’s Rowley; do, Careless, 
say Ill join the company in a few 
moments. 

CarEtess. I will— but don’t let 
that old blockhead persuade you to 
squander any of that money on old 
musty debts, or any such nonsense; for 
tradesmen, Charles, are the most exor- 
bitant fellows. 

Cuarues 8. Very true, and paying 
them is only encouraging them. 

CarEuess. Nothing else. 

Cuartes S. Ay, ay, never fear. 
[Exit Carntess]—So! this was an 
odd old fellow, indeed. — Let me see — 
two-thirds of this is mine by right, five 
hundred and thirty odd pounds: ’Fore 
Heaven! I find one’s ancestors are 
more valuable relations than I took 
them for!— Ladies and gentlemen, 
your most obedient and very grateful 
servant. — 


[Enter Row LEY] 


Hah! old Rowley! egad, you are just 
come in time to take leave of your old 
acquaintance. 

Rowury. Yes, I heard they were a 
going. But I wonder you can have such 
spirits under so many distresses. 

Cuares 8. Why, there’s the point! 
my distresses are so many, that I can’t 
afford to part with my spirits; but I 
shall be rich and splenetic, all in good 
time. However, I suppose you are 
surprised that I am not more sorrowful 
at parting with so many near relations; 
to be sure ’tis very affecting: but you 
see they never move a muscle, so why 
should I? 

Rowutry. There’s no making you 
serious a moment. 

Cuaruss 8. Yes, faith, I am so now. 
Here, my honest Rowley, here, get me 
this changed direetly, and take a hun- 
dred pounds of it immediately to old 
Stanley. 

Rowuey. A hundred pounds! Con- 
sider only — ; 

Cuartzs S. Gad’s life, don’t talk 
about it: poor Stanley’s wants are 
pressing, and if you don’t make haste, 
we shall have some one call that has a 
better right to the money. 

Rowuey. Ah! there’s the point! 
I never will cease dunning you with the 
old proverb — 

Cuaries S. ‘Be just before you’re 
generous.’ — Why, so I would if I could ; 
but Justice is an old, lame, hobbling 
beldame, and I can’t get her to keep 
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pace with Generosity for the soul of 
me. 

Rowuey. Yet, Charles, believe me, 
one hour’s reflection — 
_CHaruss 8S. Ay, ay, it’s all very 
true; but, hark’ee, Rowley, while. I 
have, by Heaven I’ll give; sodamn your 
economy, and now for hazard. [Hxeunt] 


Scene II 
The Parlour 


[Enter Str Otiver SurFace and Mosss] 


Mosszs. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter 
said, you have seen Mr. Charles in high 
glory; ’tis great pity he’s so extravagant. 

Str Ouitver S. True, but he would 
not sell my picture. 

Mosszs. And loves wine and women 
so much. 

Sir Oxuiver 8S. But he would not sell 
my picture. 

Mosss. And games so deep. 

Sir Ouiver 8S. But he would not sell 
my picture. — O, here’s Rowley. 


[Enter Row.Ey] 


Rowtey. So, Sir Oliver, I find you 
have made a purchase — 

Sm Ouiver S. Yes, yes, our young 
rake has parted with his ancestors like 
old tapestry. 

Rowuey. And here has he com- 
missioned me to re-deliver you part of 
the purchase money — I mean, though, 
in your necessitous character of old 
Stanley. 

Mosss. Ah! there is the pity of all; 
he is so damned charitable. 

Rowuey. And I left a hosier and two 
tailors in the hall, who, I’m sure, won’t 
be paid, and this hundred would satisfy 
them. 

Str Ourver S. Well, well, I'll pay his 
debts, and his benevolence too. — But 
now I am no more a broker, and you 
shall introduce me to the elder brother 
as old Stanley. 

Rowxiey. Not yet a while; Sir 
Peter, I know, means to call there about 


this time. 
[Enter TrrP] 


Trip. O, gentlemen, I beg pardon 
for not showing you out; this way — 
Moses, a word. 

[Exeunt Trp and Mosss] 

Str Outver S. There’s a fellow for 
you — would you believe it, that puppy 


intercepted the Jew on our coming, and 
wanted to raise money before he got to 
his master. 

Rowtey. Indeed! 

Str Ontver S. Yes, they are now 
planning an annuity business. — Ah! 
Master Rowley, in my days servants 
were content with the follies of their 
masters, when they were worn a little 
threadbare; but now, they have their 
vices, like their birthday clothes, with 
the gloss on. [Exeunt} 


Scene IIT 
A Library 
JosEPH SURFACE and a SERVANT 


JosErpH S. No letter from Lady 
Teazle? 

Serv. No, sir. 

JoserpH S. I am surprised she has 
not sent, if she is prevented from com- 
ing. Sir Peter certainly does not sus~ 
pect me. Yet, I wish I may not lose the 
heiress, through the scrape I have drawn 
myself into with the wife; however, 
Charles’s imprudence and bad character 
are great points in my favour. 

Knocking heard without} 

Serv. Sir, I believe that must be 
Lady Teazle. 

JoszpH S. Hold!—See whether it 
is or not before you go to the door: I 
have a particular message for you, if it 
should be my brother. 

Serv. ’Tis her ladyship, sir; she 
always leaves her chair at the milliner’s 
in the next street. 

JoszepH 8. Stay, stay; draw that 
screen before the window — that will 
do;—my opposite neighbour is a 
maiden lady of so anxious a temper. — 
[SeRvANT draws the screen, and exit] 
—I have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair. Lady Teazle has lately sus- 
pected my views on Maria; but she 
must by no means be let into that secret, 
— at least, till I have her more in my 
power. 


[Enter Lapy TErazuE] 


Lavy T. What, sentiment in solilo- 
quy now? Have you been: very impa- 
tient? —O Lud! don’t pretend to look 
grave. — I vow I couldn’t come before. 

J osnpa S. O, madam, punctuality is 
a species of constancy, a very un- 
fashionable quality in a lady. 

Lavy T. Upon my word you ought 
to pity me. Do you know Sir Peter is 
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grown so ill-natured to me of late, and 
so jealous of Charles too — that’s the 
best of the story, isn’t it? 

Joseru S. Iam glad my scandalous 
friends keep that up. Aside] 

Lavy T. I am sure I wish he would 
let Maria marry him, and then perhaps 
he would be convinced; don’t you, Mr. 
Surface ? 

Josnpx S. Indeed I do not. [Aside] 
— Oh, certainly I do! for then my dear 
Lady Teazle would also be convinced, 
how. wrong her suspicions were of my 
having any design on the silly girl. 

Lapy T. Well, well, I’m inclined to 
believe you. But isn’t it provoking, to 
have the most ill-natured things said of 
one? — And there’s my friend Lady 
Sneerwell has circulated I don’t know 
how many scandalous tales of me, and 
all without any foundation too — that’s 
what vexes me. 

JosnpH S. Ay, madam, to be sure, 
that is the provoking circumstance — 
without foundation; yes, yes, there’s 
the mortification, indeed; for when a 
scandalous story is believed against one, 
there certainly is no comfort like the 
consciousness of having deserved it. 

Lavy T. No, to be sure, then I’d 
forgive their malice; but to attack me, 
who am really so innocent, and who 
never say an ill-natured thing of any 
body — that is, of any friend; and then 
Sir Peter too, to have him so peevish, 
and so suspicious, when I know the 
integrity of my own heart — indeed ’tis 
monstrous! 

JoserpH S. But, my dear Lady 
Teazle, ’tis your own fault if you suffer 
it. When a husband entertains a 
groundless suspicion of his wife, and 
withdraws his confidence from her, the 
original compact is broken, and she 
owes it to the honour of her sex to out- 
wit him. 
Lapy T. Indeed!—so that if he 
suspects me without cause, it follows, 
that the best way of curing his jealousy 
is to give him reason for’t. 

JosprH S. Undoubtedly —for your 
husband should never be deceived in 
you, — and in that case it becomes you 
to be frail in compliment to his discern- 
ment. 1 

Lavy T. To be sure, what you say is 
very reasonable, and when the con- 
sciousness of my innocence — 

Jospen S. Ah! my dear madam, 
there is the great mistake: ’tis this very 
conscious innocence that is of the great- 
est prejudice to you. What is it makes 


you negligent of forms, and eareless of 
the world’s opinion? — why, the con- 
sciousness of your own innocence. 
What makes you thoughtless in your 
conduct, and apt to run into a thousand 
little imprudences? — why, the con- 
sciousness of your own innocence. 
What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s 
temper, and outrageous at his sus- 
picions? — why, the consciousness of 
your innocence. 

Lavy T. ’Tis very true! 

JosepH S. Now, my dear Lady 
Teazle, if you would but once make a 
trifling faux pas, you can’t conceive 
how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humour and agree with your 
husband. 

Lapy T. Do you think so? 

JosepH §. Oh! Iam sure on’t; and 
then you would find all scandal would 
cease at once, for, in short, your char- 
acter at present is like a person in a 
plethora, absolutely dying from too 
much health. 

Lapy T. So, so; then I perceive 
your prescription is, that I must sin in 
my own defence, and part with my 
virtue to secure my reputation ? 

JosEpH §S. Exactly so, upon my 
credit, ma’am. 

Lapy T. Well, certainly this is the 
oddest doctrine, and the newest receipt 
for avoiding calumny ! 

JosrepH §. An infallibleone, believe 
me. Prudence, like experience, must 
be paid for. 

Lavy T. Why, if my understanding 
were once convinced — 

JoszerH S. O, certainly, madam, your 
understanding should be convinced. — 
Yes, yes — Heaven forbid I should per- 
suade you to do any thing you thought 
wrong. No, no, I have too much 
honour to desire it. 

Lapy T. Don’t you think we may 
as well leave honour out of the question? 

JoserpH S. Ah! the ill effects of your 


. I doubt they do indeed ; 
and I will fairly own to you, that if I 
could be persuaded to do wrong, it 
would be by Sir Peter’s ill usage sooner 
than your honourable logic, after all. 
Josmepa S. Then, by this hand, 
which he is unworthy of — 
[Taking her hand] 


[Enter SERVANT] 


’Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you 
want? 
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Serv. I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
thought you would not choose Sir Peter 
to come up without announcing him. 

JoserH S. Sir Peter! — Oons — the 
devil ! \ 

Lavy T. Sir Peter! O Lud—I’m 
ruined — I’m ruined ! 

Srrv. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lavy T. Oh! I’m quite undone! 
What will become of me? Now, Mr. 
Logic — Oh! he’s on the stairs — I'll 
get behind here — and if ever I’m so 
imprudent again — 

[Goes behind the screen] 

JoserH S. Give me that book. 

[Sits down. Survant pretends to 
adjust his hair] 


[Enter Str Petrur] 


Sir Pater T. Ay, ever improving 
himself — Mr. Surface, Mr. Surface — 

JoszrH S. Oh! My dear Sir Peter, 
I beg your pardon — [Gaping — throws 
away the book]—I have been dozing 
over a stupid book. — Well, I am much 
obliged to you for this call. You 
haven’t been here, I believe, since I 
fitted up this room. — Books, you know, 
are the only things in which I am a 
coxcomb. 

Smr Peter T. ’Tis very neat indeed. 
— Well, well, that’s proper; and you 
can make even your screen a source of 
knowledge — hung, I perceive, with 
maps. 

JoszrH S. O, yes, I find great use in 
that screen. 

Sir Perrr T. I dare say you must, 
certainly, when you want to find any 
thing in a hurry. 

JosepH 8. Ay, or to hide any thing 
in a hurry either. [Aside] 

Sir Perer T. Well, I have alittle 
private business — 

JosrepH S. You need not stay. 

[To the SERVANT] 

Serv. No, sir. [Exit] 

JosmrH S. Here’s a chair, Sir Peter 
— I beg — 

Sir Peter T. Well, now we are 
alone, there is a subject, my dear friend, 
on which I wish to unburthen my mind 
to you — a point of the greatest moment 
to my peace; in short, my dear friend, 
Lady Teazle’s conduct of late Has made 
me extremely unhappy. 

JoszpH S. Indeed! I am very sorry 
to hear it. 

Sir Pstar T. Ay, ‘tis too plain she 
has not the least regard for me; but, 
what’s worse, I have pretty good 


authority to suppose she has formed 
an attachment to another. : 

JosprH S. Indeed! you astonish me! 

Sir Perer T. Yes; and, between 
ourselves, I think I’ve discovered the 
person. 

JoserH S. How! you alarm me ex- 
ceedingly. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, my dear friend, I 
knew you would sympathise with me! 

JOSEPH Yes — believe me, Sir 
Peter, such a discovery would hurt me 
just as much as it would you. 

Smr Peter T. I am convinced of it. 
— Ah! itis a happiness to have a friend 
whom we can trust even with one’s 
family secrets. But have you no guess 
who I mean? 

Jospra S. I haven’t the most dis- 
tant idea. It can’t be Sir Benjamin 
Backbite ! 

Sir Peter T. Oh, no! What say 
you to Charles? 

JosEPpH S. My brother! impossible! 

Sir Peter T. Oh! my dear friend, 
the goodness of your own heart misleads 
you. You judge of others by yourself. 

JosepH S. Certainly, Sir Peter, the © 
heart that is conscious of its own in- 
tegrity is ever slow to credit another’s 
treachery. 

Sir Perer T. True—but your 
brother has no sentiment — you never 
hear him talk so. 

JosrepH 8S. Yet, I can’t but think 
Lady Teazle herself has too much 
principle. 

Str Peter T. Ay,—but what is 
principle against the flattery of a hand- 
some, lively young fellow? 

JosepHS. That’s very true. 

Sir Prerer T. And there’s, you 
know, the difference of our ages makes it 
very improbable that she should have 
any great affection for me; and if she 
were to be frail, and I were to make it 
public, why the town would only laugh 
at me, the foolish old bachelor, who had 
married a girl. 

Jospry 8. That’s true, to be sure — 
they would laugh. 

Str Pserer T. Laugh—ay, and 
make ballads, and paragraphs, and the 
devil knows what of me. 

JosepH §. No—you must never 
make it public. 

Str Prerzr T. But then again — 
that the nephew of my old friend, Sir 
Oliver, should be the person to attempt 
such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

JosnrH S. Ay, there’s the point. — 
When ingratitude barbs the dart of 
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peur, the wound has double danger 
in it. 

Sir Persr T. Ay —I, that was, in 
a manner, left his guardian; in whose 
house he had been so often entertained ; 
who never in my life denied him — my 
advice. 

JosepH S. O, ’tis not to be credited! 
There may be a man capable of such 
baseness, to be sure; but, for my part, 
till you can give me positive proofs, I 
cannot but doubt it. However, if it 
should be proved on him, he is no longer 
a brother of mine — I disclaim kindred 
with him: for the man who ean break 
the laws of hospitality, and_tempt the 
wife of his friend, deserves to be branded 
as the pest of society. 

Str Perer T. What a _ difference 
there is between you! What noble 
sentiments! 

JoserH S. Yet, I cannot suspect 
Lady Teazle’s honour. 

Str Peter T. I am sure I wish to 
think well of her, and to remove all 
ground of quarrel between us. She has 
lately reproached me more than once 
with having made no settlement on her; 
and, in our last quarrel, she almost 
hinted that she should not break her 
heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem 
to differ in our ideas of expense, I have 
resolved she shall have her own way, 
and be her own mistress in that respect 
for the future; and, if I were to die, she 
will find i have not been inattentive to 
her interest while living. Here, my 
friend, are the drafts of two deeds, 
which I wish to have your opinion on. — 
By one, she will enjoy eight hundred a 
year independent while I live; and, by 
the other, the bulk of my fortune at my 
death. ; ; 

Joserx S. This conduct, Sir Peter, is 
indeed truly generous. — I wish it may 
not corrupt my pupil. [A side] 

Sir Peter T. Yes, I am determined 
she shall have no cause to complain, 
though I would not have her acquainted 
with the latter instance of my affection 
yet awhile. . 

JoserH 8. Nor I, if I could help it. 

\ [A side] 

Sir Peter T. And now, my dear 
friend, if you please, we will talk over 
the situation of your affairs with Maria. 

JoserpH S. [sofily].—O, no, Sir 
Peter; another time, if you please. 

Sir Perer T. I am sensibly cha- 
grined at the little progress you seem to 
make in her affections. | f 

JosppH S. I beg you will not mention 


Well, sir? 


it. What are my disappointments 
when your happiness is in debate! 
[Softly] — ’Sdeath, I shall be ruined 
every way. [Aside] 

Str Petar T. And though you are so 
averse to my acquainting Lady Teazle 
with your passion for Maria, I’m sure 
she’s not your enemy in the affair. 

JosrrH S. Pray, Sir Peter, now, 
oblige me. I am really too much 
affected by the subject we have been 
speaking of, to bestow a thought on my 
own concerns. The man who is en- 
trusted with his friend’s distresses can 
never — 


[Enter SERVANT] 


Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking 


‘to a gentleman in the street, and says he 


Ows you are within. 

JoserH 8S. ’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m 
not within — I’m out for the day. 

Sir Perer T. Stay — hold — a 
thought has struck me: — you shall be 
at home. 

JosperpH S. Well, well, let him up. 
[Exit Servant] He’ll interrupt Sir 
Peter, however. [Aside] 

Str Peter T. Now, my good friend, 
oblige me, I intreat you. — Before 
Charles comes, let me conceal myself 
somewhere — then do you tax him on 
the point we have been talking, and his 
answer may satisfy me at once. 

JoserH S. O fie, Sir Peter! would 
you have me join in so mean a trick? — 
to trepan my brother too? 

Sir Perer T. Nay, you tell me you 
are sure he is innocent; if so, you do 
him the greatest service by giving him 
an opportunity to clear himself, and you 
will set my heart at rest. Come, you 
shall not refuse me: here, behind this 
sereen will be — Hey! what the devil! 
there seems to be one listener here 
already — I’ll swear I saw a petticoat ! 

JospeH S. Ha! ha! ha! Well, this 
is ridiculous enough. I'll tell you, Sir 
Peter, though I hold a man of intrigue to 
be a most despicable character, yet, you 
know, it does not follow that one is to be 
an absolute Joseph either! Hark’ee, 
’tis a little French milliner —a silly 
rogue that plagues me, — and having 
some character to lose, on your coming, 
sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Peter T. Ah! yourogue! But, 
egad, she has overheard all I have been 
saying of my wife. 

JosepH S. O, ’twill never go any 
farther, you may depend upon it. 
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Sir Perer T. No! then, faith, let 
her hear it out. — Here’s a closet will do 
as well. ‘ . 

JospreH S. Well, go in there. 

Sir Perrr T. Sly rogue! sly rogue! 

[Going into the closet] 

JosrrH S. A narrow escape, indeed ! 
and a curious situation I’m in, to part 
man and wife in this manner. 

Lavy TT. [peeping].— Couldn’t I 
steal off? 

JosprH S. Keep close, my angel! 

Sir Psrer T. [peeping]. — Joseph, 
tax him home. 

Joszepu S. Back, my dear friend! 

Lapy T. Couldn’t you lock Sir 
Peter in? 

Josreru S. Be still, my life! 

Sir Prerer T. [peeping]. — You’re 
sure the little milliner won’t blab? 

JoserH S. In, in, my good Sir Peter. 
oi ’Fore Gad, I wish I had a key to the 

oor. 


[Enter CoarLEs SURFACE] 


Cuarues 8S. Holla! brother, what 
has been the matter? Your fellow 
would not let me up at first. What! 
have you had a Jew or a wench with 
you? 

Josera §. Neither, brother, I assure 
you. ‘ 

Cuarues 8S. But what has made Sir 
Peter steal off? I thought he had been 
with you. 

JosepH S. He was, brother; but 
hearing you were coming, he did not 
choose to stay. 

CuHartes S. What! was the old 
gentleman afraid I wanted to borrow 
money of him? 

JosnpH S. No, sir: but I am sorry 
to find, Charles, you have lately given 
that worthy man grounds for great 
uneasiness. 

Cuarues S. Yes, they tell me I do 
that to a great many worthy men. — 
But how so, pray ? 

JoserH S. To be plain with you, 
brother — he thinks you are endeavour- 
ing to gain Lady Teazle’s affections from 

im. 

CuartesS. Who,I? OLud! notI, 
upon my word.— Ha! ha! ha! ha! so 
the old fellow has found out that he has 
got a young wife, has he? — or, what is 
worse, Lady Teazle has found out she 
has an old husband? 

JosrpH 8. This is no subject to jest 
on, brother. He who can laugh — 

Cuaruzes §. True, true, as you were 
going to say — then, seriously, I never 


had the least idea of what you charge 
me with, upon my honour. f / 

JosepH S. Well, it will give Sir 
Peter great satisfaction to hear this. 

[Aloud] 

Cuartus S. To be sure, I once 
thought the lady seemed to have taken 
a fancy to me; but, upon my soul, | 
never gave her the least encourage- 
ment : — besides, you know my attach- 
ment to Maria. 

Joszru S. But sure, brother, even if 
Lady Teazle had betrayed the fondest 
partiality for you — 

CHARLES S. Why, look’ee, Joseph, 
I hope I shall never deliberately do a 
dishonourable action; but if a pretty 
woman was purposely to throw herself 
in my way — and that pretty woman 
married to a man old enough to be her 
father — 

JosePpH S. Well — 

Cuartes 8S. Why, I believe I should 
be obliged to borrow a little of your 
morality, that’s all. — But, brother, do 
you know now that you surprise me 
exceedingly, by naming me with Lady 
Teazle; for, faith, I always understood 
you were her favourite. 

JosepH S. O, for shame, Charles! 
This retort is foolish. 

Cuarues S. Nay, I swear I have seen 
you exchange such significant glances — 
_ JosepH S. Nay, nay, sir, this is no 
jest. 

Cuarues S. Egad, I’m serious. — 
Don’t you remember one day when [I 
called here — 

JoserH 8. Nay, prithee, Charles — 

CHartes §. And found you to- 
gether — 

JosppH S. Zounds, sir! I insist — 

Cuartes S. And another time when 
your servant — 

Josnpx S._ Brother, brother, a word 
with you! Gad, I must stop him. 

[Aside] 

CuHartzs 8. Informed, I say, that — 

JosppH S._ Hush! I beg your par- 
don, but Sir Peter has overheard all we 
have been saying. I knew you would 
clear yourself, or I should not have 
consented. 

_ Cuartes 8. How, Sir Peter! Where 
is he? 

JosepH S. Softly; there! 

[Points to the closet] 

Cuartes S. O, ’fore Heaven, I'll 
have him out. Sir Peter, come forth! 

Josepn S. No, no — 

_ Cuartzs 8. _I say, Sir Peter, come 
into court — [Pulls in Sir Prrer] — 
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What! my old guardian ! — What! turn 
inquisitor, and take evidence incog. ? 

Sir Peter T: Give me your hand, 
Charles —I believe I have suspected 
you wrongfully; but you mustn’t be 
angry with Joseph — ’twas my plan! 

CHARLES S. Indeed! 

Str Peter T. But I acquit you. I 
promise you I don’t think near so ill of 
you as I did: what I have heard has 
given me great satisfaction. 

Cuaruiss S. Egad, then, ’twas lucky 
you didn’t hear any more — wasn’t it, 
Joseph? [A part to Joseru] 

Str Peter T. Ah! you would have 
retorted on him. 

Cuaruss 8. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Str Peter T. Yes, yes, I know his 
honour too well. 

Cuartes 8. But you might as well 
have suspected him as me in this matter, 
for all that — mightn’t he, Joseph? 

[Apart to JosEPxH] 

Sir Peter T. Well, well, I believe 
you. 

Josern S. Would they were both 
well out of the room! [Aside] 


[Enter SERVANT, and whispers JosEPH 
SURFACE] 


-Str Prrer T. And in future, per- 
haps, we may not be such strangers. 
JosmrH 8S. Gentlemen, I beg pardon 
— I must wait on you down stairs: here 
is a person come on particular business. 
CuartesS. Well, you can see him in 
anotherroom. Sir Peter and I have not 
met a long time, and I have something to 


say to him. 
JosepH S. They must not be left 
together. [Aside] I’ll send this man 


away, and return directly. — Sir Peter, 
not a word of the French milliner. 
[Apart to Str Peter, and goes out 

Sir Peter T. I! not for the world! 
— [Apart to JosrpH]— Ah! Charles, 
if you associated more with your brother, 
one might indeed hope for your refor- 
mation. He is a man of sentiment. — 
Well, there is nothing in the world so 
noble as a man of sentiment! 

Cuarues 8S. Pshaw! he is too moral 
by half — and so apprehensive of his 
good name, as he calls it, that I suppose 
‘he would as soon let a priest into his 
house as a girl. 

Sir Prersr T. No, no,— come, 
come, — you wrong him.—No, no! 
Joseph is no rake, but he is no such 
saint either in that respect. — I have a 
great mind to tell him — we should have 
a laugh at Joseph. [A side] 


Cuarues 8. Oh, hang him! He’s a 
very anchorite, a young hermit. 

Str Perer T. Hark’ee — you must 
not abuse him: he may chance to hear 
of it again, I promise you. 

CuHar.esS. Why, you won’t tell him? 

Sir Prter T. No— but — this 
way. Egad, ll tell him. — [Aside] 
Hark’ee — have you a mind to have a 
good laugh at Joseph? 

Cuarutes 8S. I should like it of all 
things. 

Str Peter T. Then, i’faith, we will 
— [ll be quit with him for discovering 
me. — He had a girl with him when I 
called. 

CuHartresS. What! Joseph? you jest. 

Str Prrer T. Hush! —a _ little 
French milliner — and the best of the 
jest is — she’s in the room now. 

CuartEs 8. The devil she is! 

Sir Peter T. Hush! I tell you! 


[Points] 

Cuarutes S. Behind the screen! 
’Slife, let’s unveil her! 

Str Peter T. No, no — he’s com- 
ing — you sha’n’t, indeed ! 

Cuarues 8. O, egad, we'll have a 
peep at the little milliner! 

Sir Peter T. Not for the world — 
Joseph will never forgive me — 

Cuarues 8S. I'll stand by you — 

Sir Peter T. Odds, here he is — 


[JosEpH SURFACE enters just as CHARLES 
SurFace throws down the screen] 


Cuarutes S. Lady Teazle, by all 
that’s wonderful ! 

Sir Peter T. Lady Teazle, by all 
that’s damnable! 

Cuaruzs 8S. Sir Peter, this is one of 
the smartest French milliners I ever saw. 
Egad, you seem all to have been divert- 
ing yourselves here at hide and seek, and 
I don’t see who is out of the secret. — 
Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me? 
Not a word! — Brother, will you be 
pleased to explain this matter? What! 
is Morality dumb too? —Sir Peter, 
though I found you in the dark, perhaps 
you are not so now! All mute! — Well 
~_ though I can make nothing of the 
affair, I suppose you perfectly under- 
stand one another — so I'll leave you 
to yourselves — [Going] Brother, I’m 
sorry to find you have given that worthy 
man cause for so much uneasiness. — 
Sir Peter! there’s nothing in the world 
so noble as a man of sentiment! 

[H2it CHARLES] 
[They stand for some time looking 
at each other] 
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Josern 8. Sir Peter — notwithstand- 
ing — I confess — that appearances are 
against me—if you will afford me 
your patience —I make no doubt — 
but I shall explain every thing to your 
satisfaction. , 

Str Petzr T. If you please, sir. 

Josrpu 8S. The fact is, sir, that Lady 
Teazle, knowing my pretensions to your 
ward Maria — I say, sir, — Lady Tea- 
zle, being apprehensive of the jealousy 
of your temper—and knowing my 
friendship to the family —she, sir, I 
say — called here —in order that — I 
might explain these pretensions — but 
on your coming — being apprehensive 
—as I said —of your jealousy — she 
withdrew — and this, you may depend 
on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Sir Peter T. A very clear account, 
upon my word; and I dare swear the 
lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lapy T. For not one word of it, Sir 
Peter ! 

Sir Peter T. How! don’t you 
think it worth while to agree in the lie? 

Lapy T. There is not one syllable of 
truth in what that gentleman has told 
you. 

Sir Peter T. I believe you, upon 
my soul, ma’am! 

JOSEPH S. [Aside] — ’Sdeath, madam, 
will you betray me? 

Lavy T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by 
your leave, I’ll speak for myself. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, let her alone, sir; 
you'll find she’ll make out a better story 
than you, without prompting. 

Lapy T. Hear me, Sir Peter! —I 
came hither on no matter relating to 
your ward, and even ignorant of this 
gentleman’s pretensions to her. But I 
came, seduced by his insidious argu- 
ments, at least to listen to his pretended 
passion, if not to sacrifice your honour 
to his baseness. 

Str Peter T. Now, I believe, the 
truth is coming, indeed ! 

JosepH S. The woman’s mad! 

Lavy T. No, sir,—she has re- 
covered her senses, and your own arts 
have furnished her with the means. — 
Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit 
me — but the tenderness you expressed 
for me, when I am sure you could not 
think I was a witness to it, has pene- 
trated so to my heart, that had I left the 
place without the shame of this dis- 
covery, my future life should have 
spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. 


As for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, 
who would have seduced the wife of his 
too eredulous friend, while he affected 
honourable addresses to his ward —I 
behold him now in a light so truly 
despicable, that I shall never again 
respect myself for having listened to 
him. [Exit Lavy TEAzLE] 

Josnra S. Notwithstanding all this, 
Sir Peter, Heaven knows — 

Sir Peter T. That you are a villain! 
and so I leave you to your conscience. 

JoserpH S. You are too rash, Sir 
Peter; you shall hear me. — The man 
who shuts out conviction by refusing 
to — 

[Exeunt Sir Peter and SURFACE 


talking] 
ACT V 
Scene I 


The Library in Joseru SuRFACE’sS House 


[Enter JosepH SURFACE and SERVANT] 


Josepu S. Mr. Stanley !— and why 
should you think I would see him? you 
must know he comes to ask something. 

Serv. Sir, I should not have let him 
in, but that Mr. Rowley came to the 
door with him. 

JosepH S. Pshaw! blockhead! to 
suppose that I should now be in a temper 
to receive visits from poor relations |! — 
Well, why don’t you show the fellow up? 

Serv. I will, sir. — Why, sir, it was 
not my fault that Sir Peter discovered 
my lady — 

JosepH §S. Go, fool! [Hzit Srrv- 
ANT]— Sure Fortune never played a 
man of my policy such a trick before. 
My character with Sir Peter, my hopes 
with Maria, destroyed in a moment! 
I’m in a rare humour to listen to other 
people’s distresses! I sha’n’t be able to 
bestow even a benevolent sentiment on 
Stanley. — So! here he comes, and 
Rowley with him. must try to 
recover myself, and put a little charity 
into my face, however. [Exit] 


[Enter Str Oxiver SuRFACE and 
Row ey] 


Str Ottver S. What! does he avoid 
us ! — That was he, was it not? 


1In later versions of the play, the scene closes with Sir Peter’s effective exclamation, — ‘‘ Oh, 


damn your sentiments!” 
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Rowuery. It was, sir. But I doubt 
you are come a little too abruptly. - His 
nerves are so weak, that the sight of a 
poor relation may be too much for him. 
he should have gone first to break it to 

m. 

Str Outver 8S. O, plague of his 
nerves! Yet this is he whom Sir Peter 
extols as a man of the most benevolent 
way of thinking! 

Rowtey. As to his way of thinking, 
I cannot pretend to decide; for, to do 
him justice, he appears to have as much 
speculative benevolence as any private 
gentleman in the kingdom, though he is 
seldom so sensual as to indulge himself 
in the exercise of it. 

Sm Outver 8S. Yethe hasastring of 
charitable sentiments at his fingers’ ends. 

Rowuey. Or, rather, at his tongue’s 
end, Sir Oliver; for I believe there is no 
sentiment he has such faith in as that 
“Charity begins at home.” 

Sir Outver S. And his, I presume, 
is of that domestic sort which never 
stirs abroad at all. 

Rowuey. I doubt you'll find it so; 
— but he’s coming. I mustn’t seem to 
interrupt you; and you know, im- 
mediately as you leave him, I come in 
to announce your arrival in your real 
character. 

Sir Oniver S. True; and after- 
wards you'll meet me at Sir Peter’s. 

Rowtey. Without losing a moment. 

[Exit] 

Sir Oxiver S. I don’t like the com- 

plaisance of his features. 


[Enter JosrerH SuRFACE] 


Jospru 8. Sir, I beg you ten thou- 
sand pardons for keeping you a moment 
waiting. — Mr. Stanley, I presume. — 

Str Ottver 8. At your service. 

JosepH S. Sir, I beg you will do me 
the honour to sit down — I entreat you, 
sir | — 

Sir Outver S. Dear sir — there’s no 
occasion — too civil by half! [Aside] 

JoszpH 8. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, Mr. Stanley; but I am 
extremely happy to see you look so well. 
You were nearly related to my mother, 
I think, Mr. Stanley? sinea 

Sir Otntver S. I was, sir;—so 
nearly that my present poverty, I fear, 
may do discredit to her wealthy chil- 
dren, else I should not have presumed 
to trouble you. J 

Josrrn S. Dear sir, there needs no 
apology : — he that is in distress, though 
a stranger, has a right to claim kindred 


with the wealthy. I am sure I wish I 
was of that class, and had it in my 
power to offer you even a small relief. 

Str Ouiver 8S. If your uncle, Sir 
Oliver, were here, I should have a 
friend. 

JosepH 8. I wish he was, sir, with 
all my heart: you should not want an 
advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Str Outver 8. I should not need one 
—my distresses would recommend me. 
But [ imagined his bounty would enable 
you to become the agent of his charity. 

JosppH S. My dear sir, you were 
strangely misinformed. Sir Oliver is a 
worthy man, a very worthy man; but 
avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of age. 
I will tell you, my good sir, in con- 
fidence, what he has done for me has 
been a mere nothing; though people, I 
know, have thought otherwise, and, for 
my part, I never chose to contradict the 
report. 

Sir Outver S. What! has he never 
transmitted you bullion — rupees — 
pagodas? 

JosepH 8. O, dear sir, nothing of the 

ind :— No, no — a few presents now 
and then — china, shawls, congou tea, 
avadavats, and Indian crackers — 
little more, believe me. 

Str Oxtver 8S. Here’s gratitude for 
twelve thousand pounds! — Avadavats 
and Indian crackers! [Aside] 

JosEpH S. Then, my dear sir, you 
have heard, I doubt not, of the ex- 
travagance of my brother: there are 
very few would credit what I have done 
for that unfortunate young man. 

Sir Outver 8S. NotI, for one! [Aside] 

JosepH S. The sums I have lent 
him ! — Indeed I have been exceedingly 
to blame; it was an amiable weakness: 
however, I don’t pretend to defend it, — 
and now I feel it doubly culpable, since 
it has deprived me of the pleasure of 
serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my heart 
dictates. 

Sir Outver S. Dissembler! [Aside] 
— Then, sir, you can’t assist me? 

JoserH 8. At present, it grieves me 
to say, I cannot; but, whenever I have 
the ability, you may depend upon hear- 
ing from me. 

Sir Ouiver S. I am extremely 
sorry — z 

Jospex 8S. Not more than I, believe 
me;—to pity without the power to 
relieve, is still more painful than to ask 
and be denied. ; 

Sir Outver 8S. Kind sir, your most 
obedient humble servant. 
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Josppx S. You leave me deeply 
affected, Mr. Stanley. William, be 
ready to open the door. ; 

Str Outver 8. O, dear sir, no cere- 
mony. 

Josepa S. Your very obedient. 

Sir Outver S. Sir, your most 
obsequious. 

JoserH S. You may depend upon 
hearing from me, whenever I can be of 
service. 

Srr Outver 8S. Sweet sir, you are too 
good! ; 

Joszrpn S. In the mean time I wish 
you health and spirits. 

Sir Outver S. Your ever grateful 
and perpetual humble servant. 

JosernH S. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir Oxtver 8S. Charles, you are my 
heir ! Aside. Exit] 

JoserH 8S. This is one bad effect of a 
good character; it invites application 
from the unfortunate, and there needs 
no small degree of address to gain the 
reputation of benevolence without in- 
curring the expense. The silver ore 
of pure charity is an expensive article in 
the catalogue of a man’s good qualities; 
whereas the sentimental French plate 
I use instead of it makes just as good a 
show, and pays no tax. 


[Enter RowLEy] 


Rowtey. Mr. Surface, your serv- 
ant: I was apprehensive of interrupt- 
ing you, though my business demands 
immediate attention, as this note will 
inform you. 

JoserpH S. Always happy to see Mr. 
Rowley. [Reads the letter] — Sir Oliver 
Surface !— My uncle arrived! 

Rowuery. He is, indeed: we have 
just parted — quite well, after a speedy 
voyage, and impatient to embrace his 
worthy nephew. 

JosepH S. I am astonished! — Wil- 
liam! stop Mr. Stanley, if he’s not gone. 

Rowtey. Oh! he’s out of reach, I 
believe. 

JoszepH S. Why did you not let me 
know this when you came in together? 

Rowtery. I thought you had par- 
ticular business ; — but I must be gone 
to inform your brother, and appoint him 
here to meet your uncle. He will be 
with you in a quarter of an hour. 

JosepH §. So he says. Well, I am 
strangely overjoyed at his coming. — 
Never, to be sure, was any thing so 
damned unlucky. [Aside] 

Row.ry. You will be delighted to 
see how well he looks. 


Josep 8. Ah! I’m rejoiced to hear 
it. — Just at this time! [A side] 

Row ey. 1 
tiently you expect him. : 

JosEPpH. Do, do; pray give my best 
duty and affection. Indeed, I cannot 
express the sensations I feel at the 
thought of seeing him. —[E£zit Row- 
LEY] — Certainly his coming just at 
this time is the cruellest piece of ill- 
fortune ! [Exit] 


Scene II 
Sir Peter TEAZLE’S 


[Enter Mrs. Canpour and Mar] 


Mar. Indeed, ma’am, my lady will 
see nobody at present. 

Mrs. Can. Did you tell her it was 
her friend Mrs. Candour? 
Marp. Yes, ma’am; 

you will excuse her. 
Mrs. Can. Do go again, —I shall 
be glad to see her, if it be only for a 


but she begs 


moment, for I am sure she must be 


in great distress. [EHzit Mar] Dear 
heart, how provoking! I’m not mis- 
tress of half the circumstances! We 
shall have the whole affair in the news- 
papers, with the names of the parties at 
length, before I have dropped the story 
at a dozen houses. 


[Enter Str BENJAMIN BACKBITE] 


Oh, Sir Benjamin! you have heard, I 
suppose — 


Str Bens. B. Of Lady Teazle and . 


Mr. Surface — 

Mrs. Can. And Sir Peter’s dis- 
covery — 

Str Berns. B. O! the strangest 


piece of business, to be sure! 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never was so 
surprised in my life. I am so sorry for 
all parties, indeed. 

Str Bens. B. Now, I don’t pity Sir 
Peter at all: he was so extravagantly 
partial to Mr. Surface. 

Mrs. Can. Mr. Surface! Why, ’twas 
with Charles Lady Teazle was detected. 

Str Buns. B. No, no, I tell you — 
Mr. Surface is the gallant. 

_ Mrs. Can. Nosuch thing! Charles 
istheman. ’Twas Mr. Surface brought 
Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 

Sir Bens. B. 
one — 

Mrs. 
one — 


Can. And I have it from 


Tll tell him how impa- 


I tell you I had it from 


—— 
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Sir Bens. B. Who had it from one, 
who had it — 

Mrs. Can. From one immediately 
—but here comes Lady Sneerwell; 
perhaps she knows the whole affair. 


[Enter Lavy SNEERWELL] 


Lapy Sneer. So, my dear Mrs. 
Candour, here’s a sad affair of our 
friend Lady Teazle. 

Mrs. Can. Ay, my dear friend, who 
would have thought — 

Lapy Snrer. Well, there is no trust- 
ing appearances; though, indeed, she 
was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure, her manners 
were a little too free: but then she was 


so young! 
And had, [indeed, 


Lapy SNEER. 
some good qualities. 

Mrs. Can. So she had, indeed. 
But have you heard the particulars? 

Lapy SnrErR. No; but every body 
says that Mr. Surface — 

Sir Bens. B. Ay, there; I told you 
Mr. Surface was the man. 

Mrs. Can. No, no: indeed the 
assignation was with Charles. 

Lapy SNEER. With Charles! You 
alarm me, Mrs. Candour! 

Mrs. Can. Yes, yes, he was the 
lover. Mr. Surface, to do him justice, 
was only the informer. 

Str Bens. B. Well, I'll not dispute 
with you, Mrs. Candour; but, be it 
which it may, I hope that Sir Peter’s 
wound will not — 

Mrs. Can. Sir Peter’s wound! O, 

I didn’t hear a word of their 
fighting. 


Lavy Sngzer. Nor I, a syllable. 

Str Bens. B. No! what, no mention 
of the duel? 

Mrs. Can. Not a word. 

Sir Bens. B. O, yes: they fought 
before they left the room. 

Lapy SnzEerR. Pray, let us hear. 


Mrs. Can. Ay, do oblige us with the 
duel. 
Sir Bens. B. ‘‘Sir,’’ says Sir Peter, 


immediately after the discovery, ‘‘you 
are a most ungrateful fellow.” 

Mrs. Can. Ay, to Charles — 

Sir Bens. B. No, no — to Mr. Sur- 
face — ‘“‘a most ungrateful fellow; and 
old as I am, sir,”’ says he, ‘I insist on 
immediate satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Can. Ay, that must have been 
to Charles; for ’tis very unlikely Mr. 
Surface should fight in his own house. 

Sir Bens. B.  Gad’s life, ma’am, 
not at all— “Giving me immediate 


satisfaction.” On this, ma’am, Lady 
Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, 
ran out of the room in strong hysterics, 
and Charles after her, calling out for 
hartshorn and water; then, madam, 
they began to fight with swords — 


[Enter CRABTREE] 


Crast. With pistols, 
pistols: I have 
authority. 

_ Mrs. Can. O, Mr. Crabtree, then it 
is all true! 

Crast. Too true, indeed, madam, 
and Sir Peter is dangerously wounded — 

Str Bens. B. By a thrust in second 
quite through his left side — 


: s, nephew — 
it from undoubted 


Crast. By a bullet lodged in the 
thorax. 

Mrs. Can. Merey on me! Poor 
Sir Peter! 

CRABT. Yes, madam; though 


Charles would have avoided the matter, 
if he could. 

Mrs. Can. I knew Charles was the 
person. 

Sir Bens. B. My uncle, I see, knows 
nothing of the matter. 

Crast. But Sir Peter taxed him 
with the basest ingratitude. 

Sir Bens. B. That I told you, you 

ow — 

Crast. Do, nephew, let me speak! 
and insisted on immediate — 

Str Bens. B. Just as I said — 

Crastr. Odds life, nephew, allow 
others to know something too. A pair 
of pistols lay on the bureau (for Mr. 
Surface, it seems, had come home the 
night before late from Salthill, where he 
had been to see the Montem with a 
friend, who has a son at Eton), so un- 
luckily, the pistols were left charged. 

Str Bens. B. Iheard nothing of this. 

Crast. Sir Peter forced Charles to 
take one, and they fired, it seems, pretty 
nearly together. Charles’s shot took 
effect, as I tell you, and Sir Peter’s 
missed; but what is very extraordinary, 
the ball struck against a little bronze 
Shakespeare that stood over the fire- 
place, grazed out of the window at a 
right angle, and wounded the postman, 
who was just coming to the door with 
a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

Srr Bens. B. My unele’s account is 
more circumstantial, I confess; but I 
believe mine is the true one, for all that. 

Lapy SnrEeR. I am more interested 
in this affair than they imagine, and 
must have better information. [Aside] 

[Exit Lapy SNEERWELL] 
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Sir Bens. B. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s 
alarm is very easily accounted for. 

Crapt. Yes, yes, they certainly do 
say — but that’s neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Can. But, pray, where is Sir 
Peter at present? 

Crast. Oh! they brought him 
home, and he is now in the house, 
though the servants are ordered to deny 


m. 
Mrs. Can. I believe so, and Lady 
Teazle, I suppose, attending him. 
Crapt. Yes, yes; and I saw one of 
the faculty enter just before me. 


Sir Bens. B. Hey! who comes here? 

Crast. O, this is he: the physician, 
depend on’t. 

Mrs. Can. O certainly: it must be 


the physician; and now we shall know. 
[Enter Sir Otiver SURFACE] 


Crast. Well, doctor, what hopes? 
Mrs. Can. Ay, doctor, how’s your 
patient ? 


Sir Bens. B. Now, doctor, isn’t it a 
wound with a small-sword? 


Crasr. A _ bullet lodged in the 
thorax, for a hundred. 
Sir Oxntver 8S. Doctor! a wound 


with a small-sword! and a bullet in the 
thorax! Oons! are you mad, good 
people? 

Str Bens. B. Perhaps, sir, you are 
not a doctor? 

Sir Ouiver 8S. Truly, I am to thank 
you for my degree, if I am. 

Crast. Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, 
then, I presume. But, sir, you must 
have heard of his accident. 

Srr Outver S. Nota word! 

Crast. Not of his being danger- 
ously wounded ? 

Sir Outver 8S. The devil he is! 

Str Bens. B. Run through the 


Shot in the breast — 

Srr Bans. B. By one Mr. Surface — 

Crast. Ay, the younger. 

Str Ontver S. Hey! what the 
plague! you seem to differ strangely in 
your accounts: however, you agree that 
Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir Buns. B. O, yes, we agree there. 

Crast. Yes, yes, I believe there can 
be no doubt of that. ; 

Str Oxrrver S. Then, upon my word, 
for a person in that situation, he is the 
most imprudent man alive; for here he 
comes, walking as if nothing at all was 
the matter. 


(Enter Stn Peter THaze] 


Odds heart, Sir Peter, you are come in 
good time, I promise you; for we had 
just given you over. Pe. 

Sir Bens. B.. Egad, uncle, this is the 
most sudden recovery ! 

Str Otiver 8S. Why, man, what do 
you out of bed with a small-sword 
through your body, and a bullet lodged 
in your thorax? 

Sir Peter T. A small-sword, and a 
bullet ! 

Sir Oxiver S. Ay, these gentlemen 
would have killed you without law or 
physic, and wanted to dub me a doctor, 
to make me an accomplice. 

Sir Peter T. Why, what is all this? 

Sir Bens. B. We rejoice, Sir Peter, 
that the story of the duel is not true, and 
are sincerely sorry for your other mis- 
fortune. 

Str Peter T. So, so; all over the 
town already. [Aside] 

Crast. Though, Sir Peter, you were 
certainly vastly to blame to marry at 
your years. 

Sir Peter T. Sir, what business is 
that of yours? 

Mrs. Can. ‘Though, indeed, as Sir 
Peter made so good a husband, he’s very 
much to be pitied. 

Str Peter T. Plague on your pity, 
ma’am! I desire none of it. 

Str Bens. B. However, Sir Peter, 
you must not mind the laughing and 
jJests you will meet with on the occa- 
sion. 

Str Peter T. Sir, sir, I desire to be 
master in my own house. 

Crast. ’Tis no uncommon ease, 
that’s one comfort. 
Sir Peter T. I insist on being left 
to myself: without ceremony —I in- 
sist on your leaving my house directly. 

Mrs. Can. Well, well, we are going; 
and depend on’t, we'll make the best 
report of it we can. [Exit] 

Sir Peter T. Leave my house! 

Crast. And tell how hardly you’ve 
been treated. [Exit] 

Sir Peter T. Leave my house! 

Str Bens. B. And how patiently you 
bear it. [Exit] 

Str Peter T. Fiends! vipers! furies! 
Oh! that their own venom would choke 
‘ho rs 

mR Ottver S. They are ve TO- 
voking, indeed, Sir Peter. eee 


[Enter Row.eEy] 


Rowtey. I heard high words! what — 
has ruffled you, sir? 
Str Perer T. Pshaw! what signifies 
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asking? Do I ever pass a day without 
my vexations? 

Rowuey. Well, I’m not inquisitive. 

Str Oxiver S. Well, Sir Peter, I have 
seen both my nephews in the manner we 
proposed. 

ie Peter T. A precious couple they 
are 

_Rowuey. Yes, and Sir Oliver is con- 
vineed that your judgment was right, 
Sir Peter. 

_ Str Oxiver S. Yes, I find Joseph is 
indeed the man, after all. 

Rowury. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is 
a man of sentiment. 

Str Oxtver 8. And acts up to the 
sentiments he professes. 

Row.ey. It certainly is edification 
to hear him talk. 

Sir Ottver S. Oh, he’s a model for 
the young men of the age! — But how’s 
this, Sir Peter? you don’t join us in 
your friend Joseph’s praise, as I ex- 
pected. 

Str Peter T. Sir Oliver, we live in 
a damned wicked world, and the fewer 
we praise the better. 

Rowirty. What! do you say so, Sir 
oo who were never mistaken in your 

e? 

Str Peter T. Pshaw! Plague on 
you both! I see by your sneering you 
have heard the whole affair. I shall go 
mad among you! 

Row.tey. Then, to fret you no 
longer, Sir Peter, we are indeed ac- 
quainted with it all. I met Lady 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surfaces’s so 
humbled, that she deigned to request 
me to be her advocate with you. 

Sir Parser T. And does Sir Oliver 
know all this? : 

Str Ouiver 8. Every circumstance. 

Sir Peter T. What of the closet and 
the screen, hey ? 

Str Ontver §. 
little French milliner. O, I 
vastly diverted with the story! 
ha! ha! 

Sir Peter T. 

Sir Ourver 8S. 
in my life, I assure you: ha! 


Yes, yes, and the 
have been 
Ha! 


"T'was very pleasant. 
I never laughed more 
ha! ha! 


Sir Persr T. O, vastly diverting! 
Ha! ha! ha! 
Row .ey. 


To be sure, Joseph with 
his sentiments: ha! ha! ha! 


Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, his senti- 
ments! Ha! ha! ha! MHypocritical 
villain ! 


Str Oxutver 8. Ay, and that rogue 
Charles to pull Sir Peter out of the 
closet: ha! ha! ha! 


Str Pretrer T. Ha! ha! ’twas 
devilish entertaining, to be sure! 

_Srr Otiver 8. Ha! ha! ha! Egad, 
Sir Peter, I should like to have seen your 
face when the screen was thrown down: 
ha! ha! 

Str Peter T. Yes, yes, my face 

when the screen was thrown down: ha! 
ha! ha! Oh, I must never show my 
head again! 
_ Str Ortver 8. But come, come, it 
isn’t fair to laugh at you neither, my old 
friend; though, upon my soul, I ean’t 
help it. 

Str Peter T. O pray don’t restrain 
your mirth on my account: it does not 
hurt me at all! I laugh at the whole 
affair myself. Yes, yes, I think being 
a standing jest for all one’s acquaintance 
avery happy situation. O yes, and then 
of a morning to read the paragraph 
about Mr. S——, Lady T——, and Sir 
P—, will be so entertaining! 

Rowtey. Without affectation, Sir 
Peter, you may despise the ridicule of 
fools: but I see Lady Teazle going 
towards the next room; I am sure you 
must desire a reconciliation as earnestly 
as she does. 

Str Outver S. Perhaps my being 
here prevents her coming to you. 
Well, I'll leave honest Rowley to medi- 
ate between you; but he must bring 
you all presently to Mr. Surface’s, 
where I am now returning, if not to re- 
claim a libertine, at least to expose 
hypocrisy. 

Sir Pernr T. Ah, I'll be present at 
your discovering yourself there with all 
my heart; though ’tis a vile unlucky 
place for discoveries. 

Row.ey. We'll follow. 

[Hzit Str OxrveR] 

Sir Peter T. She is not coming here, 
you see, Rowley. 

Rowtey. No, but she has left the 
door of that room open, you perceive. 
See, she is in tears. 

Str Prrer T. Certainly a little 
mortification appears very becoming 
in a wife. Don’t you think it will do 
her good to let her pine a little? 

Row.ey. Oh, this is ungenerous in 

ou! 

: Sir Peter T. Well, I know not 
what to think. You remember the 
letter I found of hers evidently intended 
for Charles? 

Rowuey. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, 
laid in your way on purpose. This is 
one of the points which I intend Snake 
shall give you conviction of. 
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Str Peter T. I wish I were once 
satisfied of that. She looks this way. 
What a remarkably elegant turn of the 
head she has! Rowley, Ill go to her. 

Rowuety. Certainly. ; 

Sir Prerser T. Though when it is 
known that we are reconciled, people 
will laugh at me ten times more. 

Row.uey. Let them laugh, and retort 
their malice only by showing them you 
are happy in spite of it. 

Sir Peter T. I’faith, so I will! and, 
if I’m not mistaken, we may yet be the 
happiest couple in the country. 

Rowuey. Nay, Sir Peter, he who 
once lays aside suspicion — 

Sir Peter T. Hold, Master Rowley ! 
if you have any regard for me, never let 
me hear you utter any thing like a senti- 
ment: I have had enough of them to 
serve me the rest of my life. [Exeunt] 


Scene JIT 
The Library in Joseru Sur¥FAcE’s House 


[Enter JoserH SurFAcE and Lapy 
SNEERWELL] 


Lavy Snzrer. Impossible! Will not 
Sir Peter immediately be reconciled to 
Charles, and of course no longer oppose 
his union with Maria? The thought is 
distraction to me. 

JosppH §. Can passion furnish a 
remedy ? 

Lapy Snenr. No, nor cunning 
neither. O! I was a fool, an idiot, to 
league with such a blunderer! 

JosepH S. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I 
am the greatest sufferer; yet you see I 
bear the accident with calmness. 

Lapy Snepr. Because the dis- 
appointment doesn’t reach your heart; 
your interest only attached you to 
Maria. Had you felt for her what 
I have for that ungrateful libertine, 
neither your temper nor hypocrisy 
could prevent your showing the sharp- 
ness of your vexation. 

JosepH S. But why should your 
reproaches fall on me for this disappoint- 
ment? 

Lavy Sneer. Are you not the cause 
of it? Had you not a sufficient field for 
your roguery in imposing upon Sir 
Peter, and supplanting your brother, 
but you must endeavour to seduce his 
wife? T hate such an avarice of crimes ; 

tis an unfair monopoly, and never 
prospers. 


JosprH S. Well, I admit I have been 
to blame. I confess I deviated from 
the direct road of wrong, but I don’t 
think we’re so totally defeated neither. 

Lapy SNEER. No! 

JosepH S. You tell me you have 
made a trial of Snake since we met, and 
that you still believe him faithful to us. 

Lavy SnEER. I do believe so. 

Josep S. And that he has under- 
taken, should it be necessary, to swear 
and prove, that Charles is at this time 
contracted by vows and honour to your 
ladyship, which some of his former 
letters to you will serve to support. 

Lapy Sneer. This, indeed, might 
have assisted. 

JoserHS. Come, come; itis not too 
late yet. [Knocking at the door] But 
hark! this is probably my unele, Sir 
Oliver: retire to that room; we'll 
consult farther when he is gone. 

Lapy Snzer. Well, but if he should 
find you out too? 

JoseEPHS. Oh, I have no fear of that. 
Sir Peter will hold his tongue for his own 
credit’s sake — and you may depend on 
it I shall soon discover Sir Oliver’s weak 


side! 

Lapy Sngeer. I have no diffidence of 
your abilities! only be constant to 
one roguery at a time. 

[Exit Lapy SNEERWELL] 

JosepH §. I will, I will. So! ’tis 
confounded hard, after such bad for- 
tune, to be baited by one’s confederate 
inevil. Well, at all events, my character 
is so much better than Charles’s, that 
I certainly — hey! — what! — this is 
not Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. ~ 
Plague on’t that he should return to 
tease me just now—TI shall have Sir 
Oliver come and find him here — and — 


[Enter Sir OxLtveR SuRFACE] 


Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you 
come back to plague me at this time? 
You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Str Oxtver 8. Sir, I hear your uncle 
Oliver is expected here, and though he 
has been so penurious to you, I’ll try 
what he’ll do for me. 

Josppu §. Sir, ’tis impossible for you 
to stay now, so I must beg — Come an 
other time, and I promise you, you shall 
be assisted. 

Str Oxrtver S. No: Sir Oliver and I 
must be acquainted. 

JosepH 8. Zounds, sir! then I insist 
on your quitting the room directly. 

Sir Outver S. Nay, sir — 
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JosrpH 8. Sir, I insist on’t: here, 
William! show this gentleman out. 
Since you compel me, sir, not one 
moment — this is such insolence! 

[Going to push him out] 


[Enter Cuartes SurFAcz] 


Cuaries 8S. Hey day! what’s the 
matter now! What the devil, have you 
got hold of my little broker here? 
Zounds, brother! don’t hurt little 
Premium. What’s the matter, my 
little fellow? 

JoserH 8. So! he has been with you 
too, has he? : 

Cuarutes 8. To be sure he has. 
Why, he’s as honest a little — But sure, 
Joseph, you have not been borrowing 
money too, have you? 

JosepH §. Borrowing! no! But, 
brother, you know we expect Sir Oliver 
here every — 

CuHarites §. O Gad, that’s true! 
Noll mustn’t find the little broker here, 
to be sure. 

JospePHS. Yet Mr. Stanley insists — 

Cuarites S. Stanley! why his 
name’s Premium. 

JosEePH S. No, sir, Stanley. 

Cuaruss §. No, no, Premium. 

; JosEpH S. Well, no matter which — 
ut — 

CuHarutes §. Ay, ay, Stanley or 
Premium, ’tis the same thing, as you 
say; for I suppose he goes by half a 
hundred names, besides A. B. at the 
coffee-house. [Knocking] 

JosepH S. ’Sdeath! here’s Sir Oliver 
at thedoor. NowI beg, Mr. Stanley — 

Cuaruzes 8. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. 
Premium — 

Sir Oxiver S. Gentlemen — 

JosnpH S. Sir, by Heaven you shall 

o! 
2 CHarites 8. Ay, out with him, 
certainly ! 

Sir Outver S. This violence — 

Joszrn S. Sir, ’tis your own fault. 

Czarites S. Out with him, to be 
sure. [Both forcing Str OLIVER out] 


[Enter Sir Peter and Lavy THaz1xz, 
Marta, and Row ey] ; 


Str Perer T. My old friend, Sir 
Oliver — hey! at in the name of 
wonder — here are dutiful nephews — 
assault their uncle at a first visit! 

Lapy T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas 
well we came in to rescue you. 

Rowtey. ‘Truly, it was; for I per- 
ceive, Sir Oliver, the character of old 
Stanley was no protection to you. 


Str Otrver S. Nor of Premium 
either: the necessities of the former 
could not extort a shilling from that 
benevolent gentleman; and now, egad, 
I stood a chance of faring worse than my 
ancestors, and being knocked down 
without being bid for. 

JospPH §. Charles! 

Cuaruzs S. Joseph! 

JosrpH 8. ’Tis now complete! 

Cuaries 8S. Very! 

Srr Ouiver 8. Sir Peter, my friend, 
and Rowley too —look on that elder 
nephew of mine. You know what he has 
already received from my bounty; and 
you also know how gladly I would have 
regarded half my fortune as held in trust 
for him: judge then my disappoint- 
ment in discovering him to be destitute 
of faith, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir Peter T. Sir Oliver, I should be 
more surprised at this declaration, if I 
had not myself found him to be mean, 
treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lapy T. And if the gentleman 
pleads not guilty to these, pray let him 
call me to his character. 

Sir Peter T. Then, I believe, we 
need add no more: if he knows himself, 
he will consider it as the most perfect 
punishment, that he is known to the 
world. 

Cuar.teEs 8S. If they talk this way to 
honesty, what will they say to me, by 
and by? [Aside] 

Str Oxritver 8. As for that prodigal, 
his brother, there — 

Cuarues SS. Ay, now comes my 
turn: the damned family pictures will 
ruin me. [Aside] 

JoserH S. Sir Oliver — uncle, will 
you honour me with a hearing? 

Cuarites 8S. Now, if Joseph would 
make one of his long speeches, I might 
recollect myself a little. [Aside] 

Str Peter T. I suppose you would 
undertake to justify yourself entirely? 

[To JosEPH] 

Jospru 8. I trust I could. 

Str Oxrrver 8S. Well, sir! — and you 
could justify yourself too, I suppose? _ 

Cuarues 8S. Not that I know of, Sir 
Oliver. f 

Str Oxtver 8. What! — Little Pre- 
mium has been let too much into the 
secret, I suppose? ; 

Cuarues 8S. True, sir; but they 
were family secrets, and should not be 
mentioned again, you know. 

Row.er. Come, Sir Oliver, I know 
you cannot speak of Charles’s follies 
with anger. 
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Sir Oxtiver 8S. Odd’s heart, no more 
I can; nor with gravity either. — Sir 
Peter, do you know the rogue bar- 
gained with me for all his ancestors; 
sold me judges and generals by the foot, 
and maiden aunts as cheap as broken 
china. : . 

Cuarues 8S. To be sure, Sir Oliver, 
I did make a little free with the family 
canvas, that’s the truth on’t. My 
ancestors may rise in judgment against 
me, there’s no denying it; but believe 
me sincere when I tell you — and upon 
my soul I would not say so if I was not 
— that if I do not appear mortified at 
the exposure of my follies, it is because 
I feel at this moment the warmest 
satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal 
benefactor. 

Str Otntver S. Charles, I believe 
you; give me your hand again: the ill- 
looking little fellow over the settee has 
made your peace. 

Cuarues S. Then, sir, my gratitude 
to the original is still increased. 

Lapy T. Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, 
here is one whom Charles is still more 
anxious to be reconciled to. 

as to Marta] 

Srr Oxurver S. Oh, I have heard of 
his attachment there; and, with the 
young lady’s pardon, if I construe right 


— that blush — 
Well, child, speak 


Sir Prrer T. 
your sentiments! 

Maria. Sir, I have little to say, but 
that I shall rejoice to hear that he is 
happy; for me — whatever claim I had 
to his affection, I willingly resign to one 
who has a better title. 

Cuarues §S. How, Maria! 

Sir Peter T. Hey day! what’s the 
mystery now? — While he appeared an 
incorrigible rake, you would give your 
hand to no one else; and now that he is 
likely to reform, I'll warrant you won’t 
have him. 

Marta. His own heart and Lady 
Sneerwell know the cause. 

Cuarues S. Lady Sneerwell! 

JoserH S. Brother, it is with great 
concern I am obliged to speak on this 
point, but my regard to justice compels 
me, and Lady Sneerwell’s injuries can 
no longer be concealed. [Opens the door} 


[Enter Lavy SNEERWELL] 


Str Peter T. So! another French 
milliner! Egad, he has one in every 
room in the house, I suppose. 

Lapy Sneer. Ungrateful Charles! 
Well may you be surprised, and feel for 


the indelicate situation your perfidy has 
forced me into. F 

Cuartes S. Pray, uncle, is_ this 
another plot of yours? For, as I have 
life, I don’t understand it. 

JoszprH 8. I believe, sir, there is but 
the evidence of one person more neces~ 
sary to make it extremely clear. 

Sir Perer T. And that person, I 
imagine, is Mr. Snake. — Rowley, you 
were perfectly right to bring him with 
us, and pray let him appear. 

Row.uey. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 


[Enter SNAKE] 


I thought his testimony might be 
wanted: however, it happens unluckily, 
that he comes to confront Lady Sneer- 
well, not to support her. 

Lapy SneerR. A villain! Treacher- 
ous to me at last! — Speak, fellow; 
have you too conspired against me? 

SNAKE. beg your ladyship ten 
thousand pardons: you paid me ex- 
tremely liberally for the lie in question ; 
but I unfortunately have been offered 
double to speak the truth. 

Sir Peter T. Plot and counter-plot, 
egad ! 

Lapy Sneer. The torments of 
shame and disappointment on you all. 

[Going] 

Lapy T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell — 
before fyou go, let me thank you for the 
trouble you and that gentleman have 
taken, in writing letters from me to 
Charles, and answering them yourself; 
and let me also request you to make my 
respects to the scandalous college, of 
which you are president, and inform 
them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs 
leave to return the diploma they gave 
her, as she leaves off practice, and kills 
characters no longer. 

Lapy SnEER. You too, madam — 
provoking — insolent — May your hus- 
band live these fifty years! [Exit] 

Str Peter T. Oons! what a fury! 


Lavy T. A malicious creature, in- 
deed ! 

Sir Peter T. Hey! Not for her 
last wish ? 

Lavy T. Ono! 


Str Ouiver S. Well, sir, and what 
have you to say now? 

Josepn §. Sir, I am so confounded, 
to find that Lady Sneerwell could be 
guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this 
manner, to impose on us all, that I know 
not what to say: however, lest her 
revengeful spirit should prompt her to 
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injure my brother, I had certainly better 
follow her directly. [Exit] 

Str Peter T. Moral to the last 
drop! 

Str Ontver S. Ay, and marry her, 
Joseph, if you can. — Oil and Vinegar, 
egad! you'll do very well together. 

Rowtey. I believe we have no more 
occasion for Mr. Snake at present? 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon 
once for all, for whatever uneasiness I 
have been the humble instrument of 
causing to the parties present. 

Sir Pater T. Well, well, you have 
made atonement by a good deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the 
company, that it shall never be known. 

Str Prater T. Hey!— What the 
eee you ashamed of haying 

one a right thing once in your life? 

Snake. Ahj! sir! consider, —I live 
by the badness of my character; I have 
nothing but my infamy to depend on! 
and if it were once known that I had 
been betrayed into an honest action, 
I should lose every friend I have in the 
world. 

Sir Ontver 8. Well, well, — we'll 
not traduce you by saying any thing in 
your praise, never fear. [Exit SNAKE] 

Sir Prerer T. There’s a precious 
rogue! 

Lavy T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs 
no persuasion now to reconcile your 
nephew and Maria. 

Str Oxrver 8S. Ay, ay, that’s as it 
should be, and, egad, we’ll have the 
wedding to-morrow morning. 

CxHaruzs 8. Thank you, dear uncle! 

Str Peter T. What, you rogue! 
don’t you ask the girl’s consent first? 

Cuarues S. Oh, I have done that a 
long time—a minute ago—and she 
has looked yes. 

Marra. For shame, Charles! —I 
protest, Sir Peter, there has not beena 
word — 

Str Oxrtver 8. Well, then, the fewer 
the better; — may your love for each 
other never know abatement ! : 

Str Peter T. And may you live as 
happily together as Lady Teazle and I 
intend to do! : 

Cuaruses S. Rowley, my old friend, 
I am sure you congratulate me; and I 
suspect that I owe you much. 


Str Outver S. You do indeed, 
Charles. 
Rowuey. If my efforts to serve you 


had not succeeded, you would have been 
in my debt for the attempt; but de- 
serve to be happy, and you overpay me. 


Sir Prerzr T. Ay, honest Rowley 
always said you would reform. 

Cartes S. Why, as to reforming, 
Sir Peter, I’ll make no promises, and 
that I take to be as proof that I intend 
to set about it; but here shall be my 
monitor — my gentle guide. — Ah! can 
I leave the virtuous path those eyes 
illumine? 
Though thou, dear maid, shouldst wave thy 

beauty’s sway, 
Thou still must rule, because I will obey: 
An humble fugitive from Folly view, 
No sanctuary near but Love and you; 
[To the audience] 

You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies, if you approve. 


EPILOGUE 
By Mr. Cotman 
SPOKEN By Lapy THAZLE 


I, who was late so volatile and gay, 
Like a trade-wind must now blow all one 


way, ; 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my 


vows, 
To one dull rusty weathercock — my 
spouse ! 
So wills our virtuous bard — the motley 
Bayes 


Of crying epilogues and laughing plays! 
Old bachelors, who marry smart young 
wives, 


paces) from our play to regulate your 

ves: 

Each bring his dear to town, all faults 
upon her — 

London will prove the very source of 
honour. 

Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it 
serves, 

When principles relax, to brace the 
nerves: 

Such is my case; and yet I must de- 
plore 

That the gay dream of dissipation’s 
o’er. 


And say, ye fair, was ever lively wife, 

Born with a genius for the highest life, 

Like me untimely blasted in her bloom, 

Like me condemn’d to such a dismal 
doom? 

Save money — when I just knew how to 
waste it! 

Leave London — just as I began to taste 


it 
Must I then watch the early crowing 
cock, 
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The melancholy ticking of a clock; 

In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 

With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling 
brats surrounded ? 

With humble curate can I now retire 

(While good Sir Peter boozes with the 
squire), 

And at backgammon mortifying my 


soul, 
That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole? 
Seven’s the main! Dear sound that 
must expire, 
Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas 


re 

The transient hour of fashion too soon 
spent, 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell 


content ! 
Farewell the pluméd head, the cushion’d 


téte, 

That es the cushion from its proper 
seat ! 

The spirit-stirring drum! card drums I 
mean, 


Spadille — odd trick — pam — basto — 
king and queen! 

And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen 
throat, 

The welcome visitors’ approach denote ; 

Farewell all quality of high renown, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious town! 

Farewell! your revels I partake no more, 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er! 

All this I told our bard; he smiled, and 
said ’twas clear, 

I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his 


play, 
And in these solemn periods stalk’d 


away: 

“Blest were the fair like you; her faults 
who stopt, 

And closed her follies when the curtain 
dropt! 

No more in vice or error to engage, 

Or play the fool at large on life’s great 
stage.”’ 


THE CENCI 
(1820) 
By Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


THE CENCI 


Because ‘‘The Cenci” is more a product of art than a product of the theatre, 
because Shelley was essentially a poet and not a dramatist, because the play failed 
to make connection with the stage through the regular channels of the theatre, and 
only saw production by reason of the literary devotion of the Shelley Society to their 
leader, we are merely giving a few essential details of its creation, rather than an 
extensive analysis of its structural merit. ‘‘The Cenci’s” dramatic significance 
is slim. 

It is tempting, yet dangerous ground, for the drama historian to enter the field 
of literary criticism, when his sole purpose is to reflect the personality of the drama- 
tist in the theatre of his day, and to reflect the dramatic mind at work with plays 
of distinctive theatre value. One is prompted at times to hold a brief against the 
playhouse that cannot make use of the services which so many poets have sincerely 
_ tried to render it. But we cannot blame the theatre, in justice, for the absence 
in the poet of those exacting yet necessary elements which go into the making of a 
play — whose life must be entrusted to another medium than words — the actor’s 
art. The theatre requires of the dramatist a different technique from that of the 
poet who deals with elements underlying the narrative, elegiacal, epic or lyric 
form. 

Yet, the theatre has not begrudged the poet a chance to demonstrate his worth 
as a playwright; in fact has overlooked the condescension of the poet, who has 
always approached his task with the conviction that the salvation of the stage 
depended entirely on what he has had to bring it, without giving very serious con- 
sideration to theatre technique, — a far more exacting one than poetic generaliza- 
tion, since it is so far removed from the intangible operations of the mind and fancy, 
so full of the concrete matters pertaining to audiences and the three hours traffic of 
the footlights. Even such a devoted theatregoer as Charles Lamb, whose greatest 
love for the play was bound up in a palpitant appreciation of the players of his day, 
could not abide Shakespeare for the stage, preferring the great states of mind of 
Shakespearean characters through’print, and relishing poetic reaches of imagination, 
in preference to external panoply and labored action. 

At different times the contemporary theatre which Shelley knew and occasion- 
ally saw gave opportunities to Keats and Wordsworth and Coleridge to prove their 
inadequacies as practical playwrights. Byron, in his various attempts, and in his 
active participation in theatre control and legislation, was much nearer giving 
practical realization to the dream that poetic drama might come back to the theatre. 
The remarkable examples of supreme Elizabethan tragedy and comedy were proof 
that poetry has a right on the stage, but the Elizabethans knew something also of 
the requirements for production, and strove to meet the conditions. The poets of 
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Shelley’s time, under the influence of the romantic, and well versed in the classics, 
used models without themselves having a real theatre sense. They knew drama 
only in its poetic aspects. They did not seem to realize that those Elizabethans 
wrote for an Elizabethan stage and for a certain style of acting; that the stage of 
the new generation was a picture frame, and the player’s method a new one to ac- 
cord with new innovations in theatre taste. They also did not seem to be able to 
grasp that besides poetic generalizations and beautiful speech which made appeal 
to a slow imagination, the Elizabethan dramatist was past master in suiting the 
word to a definite action, and never lost cognizance of the value — the essential 
value — of movement, progression, interaction. One of the consuming faults of 
“The Cenci” is that it sacrifices at crucial moments the external action for the 
spiritual struggle, that it is too full of comment on life, and too lacking in militant 
conflict. Browning possessed the same failing; ‘“‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”’ is 
one mass of retarding beauty. 

So much for the lost opportunity of the poets of Shelley’s generation. But it is 
curious how near the real thing ‘‘The Cenci’’ is, how majestic it is in its progressive- 
ness, what a brooding sense of tragedy it possesses, what a charm it contains in the 
sweetness of Beatrice. In many ways it justifies the comparative literary student 
in his lingering over similarities to Shakespeare and probable influences of the other 
Elizabethans. For Shelley was a great reader of Middleton and Webster, of Ford, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. Yet his true inspiration, and more suited to 
his genius, was the Athenian drama and the artistic ideals of Athenian dramatists, 
and he took sheer delight in creating according to theirimage. Greek versification was 
nearer hisgenius. One must, however, finally credit to Shelley a general understand- 
ing of those elements which constitute tragedy, and recognize in him the art sensitive- 
ness which was able to fathom the meaning of the tragic spirit, without having 
consciously to borrow from others. If there are passages in ‘‘The Cenci”’ recalling 
his predecessors, they are tokens of kinship rather than pilferings of an imitator. 
What he drew from others for his tragedy was largely what lay inherent in the manu- 
script relating to the Cenci family, which gave them an historical reality and which 
he transmuted into something of another kind. 

There is no doubt that Shelley departed, in the writing of ‘‘The Cenci”’, from his 
accustomed metier. Lady Shelley, in 1858, wrote 


“The play is, in truth, a wonderful instance of mature judgment and self- 
control — the more extraordinary when we reflect that the author was barely 
seven and twenty when he wrote it. ... The peculiar tendency of his genius 
was towards an excessive affluence of imagination and fancy, and the embodi- 
ment of thoughts the most evanescent and impalpable in forms the most gorgeous 
and transcendent. ‘The Cenci’ occupies entirely different ground. Every- 
where we feel the earth under our feet. The characters are not personifications 
of abstract ideas, but are true human beings, speaking, indeed, a language 
exalted by passion, but nevertheless a language which has its roots in nature, 
and draws sustenance from life.”’ 


Had Shelley in his short career shown any particular leaning toward the theatre? 
Evidence would indicate that in general he was against everything for which his 
contemporary theatre strove. Unlike Keats, he was not thrilled by the fiery flame 
of Edmund Kean, whom he saw act “Hamlet” in 1814 at Drury Lane. Mary 
Shelley’s Diary is a reflection of the poet’s own reaction. ‘The extreme depravity 
and disgusting nature of the scene; the inefficacy of acting to encourage or main- 
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not and cannot belong to them. Shelley displeased with what he saw of Kean.’’ 
Yet later, pondering the players who might make possible his ‘‘Cenci”’ on the stage, 
Shelley saw no one but Kean in the réle of Francesco. Milman’s “Fazio” — as a 
tragedy — seemed to please him in recollection, but we wonder if that was not 
largely because Miss O’Neill was Bianca, and his mind went back to her, while he 
was writing ‘“‘The Cenci’’, for Beatrice. 

If this was the poet’s reaction toward theatrical tragedy, what was his attitude 
toward comedy? ‘‘The School for Scandal’’ offended his moral sense. ‘‘I see the 
purpose of this comedy”, he declared. ‘‘It is to associate virtue with bottles and 
glasses, and villainy with books.” Shelley, the rebel in an age which had not yet 
reached any height of social conscience, was offended by all theatrical comedy. He 
wrote: 


“Society grinds down poor wretches into the dust of abject poverty, till they 
are scarcely recognizable as human beings; and then, instead of being treated 
as what they really are, subjects of the deepest pity, they are brought forward 
as grotesque monstrosities to be laughed at.’’ 


As a theatregoer, we are given a beautiful and haunting picture of Shelley who, 
during his visit to London in 1817 — when he first saw Miss O’ Neill, — seems to have 
frequented the playhouse and the opera — possibly under the direct impetus of 
Leigh Hunt. The latter wrote him the year after in pleasant reminiscence: ‘‘We 
look up to your box almost hoping to see a thin, patrician-looking cosmopolite 
yearning out upon us, and a sedate-faced young lady bending in a similar direction, 
with her great tablet of a forehead, and her white shoulders unconscious of a crimson 

own.” 
: Here, then, is Shelley, the theatregoer, — not the inveterate reader, the nervous 
talker, the intense player of chess. 

“The Cenci’’ was begun at Rome, on May 14, 1819; it was completed at Leghorn, 
August 8th, a period of work tragically interrupted on the seventh of June by the 
death of his boy, William. A letter from Shelley, dated Livorno, July, 1819, speaks 
of the play as done. This was also the year in which ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” was 
composed. The poet had some months before, when he first came to Italy, 

‘stumbled across the old manuscript detailing the tragedy of the Cenci family — a 
story as significant of literary influence as the Yellow Book which was to fire Brown- 
ing into writing his astounding ‘‘The Ring and the Book.” ‘The story which held 
Shelley enthralled was a familiar one to the Italians, almost as well known as the 
Francesca history which was a poetic source for Leigh Hunt. Mrs. Shelley copied 
the Italian text, May 25, 1818 (was it eventually translated by Shelley or some 
other?) and even before this, on April 22, they had visited the Colonna Palace to 
see the pictured head of Beatrice, supposedly by Guido. And on May 11, they 
had wandered through the home of the Cenci family. Shelley discussed with Mary 
the details of his plot, thinking that it might relieve her of the strain of the recent 
loss of William. It must have been the first draft that was completed by 
August 8th. Already Shelley was planning the probability of production. He 
wrote to Thomas Love Peacock : 

“Livorno, July, 1819. 


“|. The object of the present letter is to ask a favour of you. I have 
written a tragedy, on the subject of a story well known in Italy, and, in my con- 
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ception, eminently dramatic. I have taken some pains to make my play fitfor — 
representation, and those who have already seen it judge favourably. It is 
written without any of the peculiar feelings and opinions which characterize my 
other compositions; I having attended simply to the impartial development 
of such characters, as it is probable the persons represented really were, together 
with the greatest degree of popular effect to be produced by such a development. 
I send you a translation of the Italian manuscript on which my play is founded, 
the chief subject of which I have touched very delicately; for my principal 
doubt, as to whether it would succeed as an acting play, hangs entirely on the 
question, as to whether such a thing as incest in this shape, however treated, 
would be admitted on the stage. I think, however, it will form no objection: 
considering, first, that the facts are matter of history; and, secondly, the pecul- 
iar delicacy with which I have treated it. 

‘“‘T am exceedingly interested in the question of whether this attempt of mine 
will succeed or no. Iam strongly inclined to the affirmative at present, found- 
{ng my hopes on this, that, as a composition, it is certainly not inferior to any 
of the modern plays that have been acted, with the exception of Remorse; that 
the interest of its plot is incredibly greater and more real; and that there is 
nothing beyond what the multitude are contented to believe that they can 
understand, either in imagery, opinion, or sentiment. I wish to preserve a 
complete incognito, and can trust to you, that whatever else you do, you will at 
least favour me on this point. Indeed this is essential, deeply essential to its 
success. After it had been acted, and successfully (could I hope such a thing), 
I would own it if I pleased, and use the celebrity it might acquire to my own 
purposes. 

‘““What I want you to do is, to procure for me its presentation at Covent 
Garden. The principal character, Beatrice, is precisely fitted for Miss O’Neil, 
and it might even seem written for her (God forbid that I should ever see her 
play it —it would tear my nerves to pieces), and, in all respects, it is fitted 
only for Covent Garden. The chief male character, I confess, I should be very 
unwilling that any one but Kean should play — that is impossible, and I must 
be contented with an inferior actor. I think you know some of the people of 
that theatre, or at least, some one who knows them; and when you have read 
the play, you may say enough, perhaps, to induce them not to reject it without 
consideration — but of this, perhaps, if I may judge from the tragedies which 
they have accepted, there is no danger at any rate. 

“Write to me as soon as you can on this subject, because it is necessary 
that I should present it, or, if rejected by the theatre, print it this coming 
season ; lest somebody else should get hold of it, as the story, which now exists 
only in manuscript, begins to be generally known among the English. The 
translation which I send you is to be prefixed to the play, together with a print 
of Beatrice.” [See the Woodberry edition of the play in the Belles-Lettres Series.] 


Harris, of Covent Garden, was given the drama and very promptly turned it 
down on the score of its subject matter being an impossibility for the theatre. He 
did not submit it to Miss O’Neill, but, in returning it, he gave Shelley the assur- 
ance that any other subject treated by him “he would gladly accept.” The verdict 
was irrevocable, from the point of view of the stage of that day, and for many a day — 
after, to judge by the protests which actually met the later production. Shelley 
held a firm conviction, so he wrote Hunt, that the refusal was most likely another 
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evidence of the personal prejudice against him. So he proceeded to print two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of the text, and sent.them to Ollier in London; in fact they 
were ready before the Covent Garden verdict was given, and were to be held await- 
ing the decision. Now, the book was issued on March 20, 1820, with a dedication 
to Leigh Hunt. Shelley wrote to Hogg, on April 20, ‘‘Hunt, perhaps, is the only 
man among my friends whom a dedication from so unpopular a person as myself 
would not injure.”’ 

How the work was received is a matter of literary history. Shelley was con- 
vineed that in technique it was “written for the multitude.” But it was a select 
group who saw the beauties in it and hastened to praise him for them. Keats was 
a little enigmatical. He said: 


“There is only one part of it I am judging of — the poetry and dramatic 
effect, which by many spirits nowadays is considered the Mammon. A modern 
work, it is said, must have a purpose which may be the God. An artist must 
serve Mammon; he must have self-concentration — selfishness, perhaps. You, 
I am sure, will forgive me for sincerely remarking that you might curb your 
Magnanimity and be more of an artist and load every rift of your subject 
with ore.” 


In other words, there was in Keats’ mind the doubt as to whether one could be 
a dramatist and an artist at the same time, since to be the former one must submit 
to the deadening demands of the theatre, thus shackling oneself in imaginative 
flights. 

Byron was more direct. From Ravenna, on April 26, 1821, he wrote: 


“T read Cenci — but, besides that I think the suwbject_essentially wundramatic, 
I am not an admirer of our old dramatists as models. I deny that the English 
have hitherto had a drama at all. Your Cenci, however, was a work of power, 


and poetry.” 


The horror of the subject matter, as detailed in the historical document, was 
transmuted into a typically Shelleyan concept of the battle between light and dark- 
ness, between injustice, overpowering wrong and sweet innocence. Professor 
George E. Woodberry emphasizes the individual note of protest in the delineation 
of character and the motives, — a protest against ‘‘a world of law that gave no 
protection, of government that enforced no restraint on the powerful, — law that 
at the last condemned the sufferer to death, and government that directed and 
executed the sentence, and called these things justice. Typically, it is the world of 
organized society, Christian, legal, powerful, in which one is without hope if he be 
a victim.” 

But it is difficult to persuade a theatre to approach a story from this symbolical 
angle. At basis, in its realistic theme of family hate and ruthless incest, it is no 
worse, no more terribly revolting than many of the Greek dramas; on the score of 
its horror it was in the old tragic tradition; in its poetry it was reminiscent of 
Shakespeare. Yet, notwithstanding its color and mounting of cruel revenge, the 
play, as an acting drama, is inherently quiescent. Even in its grouping it is static. 
William Archer, reviewing the first performance, declared that “without attaining 
the repose, dignity, and perfect form of classicism, he [Shelley] sacrificed the life, 
movement, relief, variety of the romantic drama.’”’ Besides which, its length was 


unfortunate. 
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«The Cenci’’ was produced in the spring of 1886, with the following cast : 


CAST 


First Performed on Friday, 7th May, 1886 under the 
Auspices of the Shelley Society, Grand 
Theatre, Islington 


Buaratos Caner. «oii >. 6% ee oe 4 ote es Migs Aine Bie 
Lucretia, Countess Cenci. . . . . . =. + + + + Miss Maude Brennan 
Count Francesco Cenctr. . ... . . =... ~ Mr. Hermann Vezin 
Onstno, a Prelate. . . 2. 2... + + « +,» « °s Mr. Leonard 8. Outram 
CARDINAL CAMILLO... . . os aoe fe me MD Wo Parrony ines 


J Mr. R. de Cordova 


Giacomo CENCI 
Th 3 S , M 
} e Count’s Sons | Mr. Mark Ambient 


BERNARDO CENCI 


Saveuua, the Pope’s Legate . . . =. =- =. =. =. =~ - Mr. Philip Ben Greet 
Marzo : Mr. G. R. Foss 
ened } VA SSCS SUIS pensar Co No sled 6 ays, ink W. R. Staveley 
ANDREA, Servant to Cenci . . ... . . . =. =. =. . Mr. Cecil Crofton 
Orstno’s SnevANT . 3 -: PoS 5. «°. +. . ». sMrCecil Ramuey 
Privcn.CouoNNA « See aa 2 eo oe | OME De Bouvene 
TemiGunsT. 5° .> 4s 4 2 ee ee a Me, “Oe Min ireddWesimoud 
ONDIGUBST 2 ys al, fee) eee ete = os ee Miele rab iaie 
SRprGUBST: o1.0 s)he es ee noe 
AvGumetl 37> 2 Be eekes = 820 oS 2 eM bapersen 
JuDGw Pe FW ee a ee at en et oe i ope eres 
ONDid UDGH (20>. Send cones ee eu Ist un) ds olesuite On cies wAG Iori t Greanes 
Orrichn = 20) S50 b aaitiees ok es 0, St Re be Ve orca 
Nopun! LADInS: 4. S65 sie ae ss 3. 8 ee Mises Mellons Byron 
, Kent, ete. 


A large audience was invited, and among those present were James Russell 
Lowell, Robert Browning, George Meredith, Andrew Lang, Henry Arthur Jones, - 
and Sir Perey and Lady Shelley. 

Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts’, on its first timid performance in the face of a stern censorship, 
did not call down upon it from the London press any more contumely than did 
“The Cenci.”” “Monstrous”, “a dry exhibition,” ‘an incestuous, objectionable 
piece”’, “a nuisance”, “blood-curdling’’, “horrible’’, “revolting”! No wonder 
the Lord Chamberlain would have nothing to do with it, and it had to hide behind 
the subterfuge of a private performance. No wonder, exclaimed the sensitive 
critics of the time, that Miss Geneviéve Ward had given up all idea of using the 
play, and that Macready and Phelps had passed it by. In his “‘ Diary ” for Decem- 
ber 12, 1847, Macready had written, ‘“ Looked through ‘The Cenci’ as a matter 
of form. The idea of acting such a monstrous crime, beautiful as the work is!” 

Thus Victorian sentimentalism gave the play no quarter. Only the disciple- 
ship of a Society could bring a production to pass. The coterie of devotees was 
satisfied that Shelley had been theatrically vindicated. The character of the Count, 
as delineated by Mr. Vezin, was remindful of the most powerful moments in Salvini’s 
Othello! Irving had best look to his laurels! Poems were written in praise of Miss 
Murray’s Beatrice. If possible, said her loyal followers, she excelled her work as 
Constance in Browning’s ‘In a Balcony”, and Colombe, in ‘* Colombe’s Birthday.” 
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The Shelley Society felt put upon it the challenge of prudery; theirs was one of the 
many British efforts for a free stage. 

Mr. Ernest S. Bates has very thoroughly analysed “The Cenci” in his thesis, 
noted in the bibliography. What I have outlined is merely the setting. Shelley 
was not a dramatist either by nature or by execution. All the more remarkable, 
therefore, the nearness with which he approached the dignity of tragedy in this 
work. He possessed the realization of what great drama should be, and he strove — 
with only dim perception — to compromise with the demands of acting. If one 
examine carefully Shelley’s philosophy of style, one will find here and there many 
similarities of attitude with the revolutionary attitude of the present-day younger 
generation who have been making so many successful inroads upon the old-fashioned 
conventions of the theatre. For, though he did not depart from the conventional 
form of tragedy, when he wrote ‘‘ The Cenci”’, Shelley did chafe beneath the restric- 
tions of theatrical presentment which, to his mind, crowded from the stage so many 
of the deeper, poetic significances of character and situation. He sounds very 
modern when he writes thus in his ‘‘ Defense of Poetry ’’ — a Gordon Craig before 
his time, making suggestion to Eugene O’Neill for future use: 


“‘On the modern stage a few only of the elements capable of expressing the 
image of the poet’s conception are employed at once. We have tragedy with- 
out music and dancing; and music and dancing without the highest imperson- 
ations of which they are the fit accompaniment, and both without religion 
and solemnity. Religious institution has indeed been usually banished from 
the stage. Our system of divesting the actor’s face of a mask, on which the 
many expressions appropriated to his dramatic character might be moulded into 
one permanent and unchanging expression, is favourable only to a partial and 
inharmonious effect; it is fit for nothing but a monologue, where all the atten- 
tion may be directed to some great master of ideal mimicry. The modern prac- 
tice of blending comedy with tragedy, though liable to great abuse in point of 
practice, is undoubtedly an extension of the dramatic circle; but the comedy 
should be as in King Lear, universal, ideal, and sublime.” 


As one of the texts in an anthology of plays from 1660 to 1820, ‘The Cenci” 
relates the volume to the poetic examples given in the present Editor’s ‘‘ Representa- 
tive British Dramas: Victorian and Modern.” 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


“Shelley contributed a new quality to English literature — a quality of ideality, 
freedom, and spiritual audacity.” 
— JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
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THE CENCI1 
A TRAGEDY 


IN FIVE ACTS 


BY 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


SECOND EDITION 


LONDON 
C AND J OLLIER VERE STREET BOND STREET 


1821 


DEDICATION TO LEIGH HUNT, Esa. 


My Dear FRrIenp, 

Linscribe with your name, from a dis- 
tant country, and after an absence whose 
months have seemed years, this the 
latest of my literary efforts. 

Those writings which I have hitherto 
published, have been little else than 
visions which impersonate my own 
apprehensions of the beautiful and the 
just. I can also perceive in them the 
literary defects incidental to youth and 
impatience; they are dreams of what 
ought to be, or may be. The drama 
which I now present to you is a sad 
reality. .I lay aside the presumptuous 
attitude of an instructor, and am 
content to paint, with such colours as 
a own heart furnishes, that which has 

een. 

Had I known a person more highly 
endowed than yourself with all that it 
becomes a man to possess, I had solic- 
ited for this work the ornament of his 
name. One more gentle, honourable, 


innocent, and brave; one of more 
exalted toleration for all who do and 
think evil, and yet himself more free 
from evil; one who knows better how 
to receive, and how to confer a benefit, 
though he must ever confer far more 
than he can receive; one of simpler, and, 
in the highest sense of the word, of purer 
life and manners, I never knew: and I 
had already been fortunate in friend- 
ships when your name was added to 
the list. 

In that patient and irreconcilable 
enmity with domestic and _ political 
tyranny and imposture, which the 
tenor of your life has illustrated, and 
which, had I health and talents, should 
illustrate mine, let us, comforting each 
other in our task, live and die. 

All happiness attend you! 

Your affectionate friend, 
Prercy B. SHELLEY. 


Rog, 
May 29, 1819. 


PREFACE 


A Manvscripr was communicated 
to me during my travels in Italy, which 
was copied from the archives of the 
Cenci Palace at Rome, and contains a 
detailed account of the horrors which 
ended in the extinction of one of the 
noblest and richest families of that city, 
during the Pontificate of Clement VIII. 
in the year 1599. The story is, that an 
old man having spent his life in debauch- 
ery and wickedness, conceived at length 
an implacable hatred towards his chil- 
dren; which shewed itself towards one 
daughter under the form of an inces- 
tuous passion, aggravated by every 
circumstance of cruelty and violence. 
This daughter, after long and vain 
attempts to escape from what she con- 
sidered a perpetual contamination both 
of body and mind, at length plotted with 
her mother-in-law and brother to 
‘murder their common tyrant. The 
young maiden, who was urged to this 
tremendous deed by an impulse which 
overpowered its horror, was evidently a 
most gentle and amiable being, a 
creature formed to adorn and be admired, 
and thus violently thwarted from her 
nature by the necessity of circumstance 
and opinion. The deed was quickly 
- discovered, and, in spite of the most 
earnest prayers made to the Pope by the 
highest persons in Rome, the criminals 
were put to death. The old man had, 
during his life, repeatedly bought his 
pardon from the Pope for capital crimes 
of the most enormous and unspeakable 
kind, at the price of a hundred thousand 
crowns; the death therefore of his 
victims can scarcely be accounted for 
by the love of justice. The Pope, 
among other motives for severity, 
probably felt that whoever killed the 
Count Cenci, deprived his treasury of 
a certain and copious source of revenue.! 
Such a story, if told so as to present to 
the reader all the feelings of those who 
once acted it, their hopes and fears, 
their confidences and_ misgivings, their 
various interests, passions and opinions, 


acting upon and with each other, yet 
all conspiring to one tremendous end, 
would be as a light to make apparent 
some of the most dark and secret caverns 
of the human heart. 

On my arrival at Rome, I found that 
the story of the Cenci was a subject not 
to be mentioned in Italian society with- 
out awakening a deep and breathless 
interest; and that the feelings of the 
company never failed to incline to a 
romantic pity for the wrongs, and a 
passionate exculpation of the horrible 
deed to which they urged her, who has 
been mingled two centuries with the 
common dust. All ranks of people 
knew the outlines of this history, and 
participated in the overwhelming inter- 
est which it seems to have the magic of 
exciting in the human heart. I had a 
copy of Guido’s picture of Beatrice, 
which is preserved in the Colonna 
Palace, and my servant instantly recog- 
nised it as the portrait of La Cenci. 

This national and universal interest 
which the story produces and has pro- 
duced for two centuries, and among all 
ranks of people in a great City, where 
the imagination is kept for ever active 
and awake, first suggested to me the 
conception of its fitness for a dramatic 
purpose. In fact it is a tragedy which 
has already received, from its capacity 
of awakening and sustaining the sym- 
pathy of men, approbation and success. 
Nothing remained, as I imagined, but 
to clothe it to the apprehensions of my 
countrymen in such language and action 
as would bring it home to their hearts. 
The deepest and the sublimest tragic 
compositions, King Lear_and the two 
plays in which the tale of @dipus is told, 
were stories which already existed in 
tradition, as matters of popular belief 
and interest, before Shakspeare and 
Sophocles made them familiar to the 
sympathy of all succeeding generations 
of mankind. , 

This story of the Cenci is indeed 
eminently fearful and monstrous: any 


1The Papal Government formerly took the most extraordinary precautions against the pub- 


licity of facts which offer so tragical a demonstration of its own wickedness and wea 


kness ; so 


that the communication of the MS. had become, until very lately, a matter of some difficulty. 
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thing like a dry exhibition of it on the 
stage would be insupportable. The 
person who would treat such .a subject 
must inerease the ideal, and diminish 
the actual horror of the events, so that 
the pleasure which arises from the poetry 
which exists in these tempestuous suffer- 
ings and crimes may mitigate the pain 
of the contemplation of the moral 
deformity from which they spring. 
There must also be nothing attempted to 
make the exhibition subservient to what 
is vulgarly termed a moral purpose. 
The highest moral purpose aimed at in 
the highest species of the drama, is 
the teaching the human heart, through 
its sympathies and antipathies, the 
knowledge of itself; in proportion to 
the possession of which knowledge, 
every human being is wise, just, sincere, 
tolerant and kind. If dogmas can do 
more, it is well: but a drama is no fit 
place for the enforcement of them. 
Undoubtedly, no person can be truly 
dishonoured by the act of another; and 
the fit return to make to the most 
enormous injuries is kindness and for- 
bearance, and a resolution to convert 
the injurer from his dark passions by 
peace and love. Revenge, retaliation, 
atonement, are pernicious mistakes. 
If Beatrice had thought in this manner 
she would have been wiser and better; 
but she would never have been a tragic 
character: the few whom such an 
exhibition would have interested, could 
never have been sufficiently interested 
for a dramatic purpose, from the want 
of finding sympathy in their interest 
among the mass who surround them. 
It is in the restless and anatomizing 
casuistry with which men seek the 
justification of Beatrice, yet feel that she 
has done what needs justification ; it isin 
the superstitious horror with which they 
contemplate alike her wrongs and their 
revenge, that the dramatic character of 
what she did and suffered, consists. 

I have endeavoured as nearly as 
possible to represent the characters as 
they probably were, and have sought to 
avoid the error of making them actuated 
by my own conceptions of right or wrong, 
false or true: thus under a thin veil 


converting names and actions of the ° 


sixteenth century into cold imperson- 
ations of my own mind. They are rep- 
resented as Catholics, and as Catho- 
lics deeply tinged with religion. To a 
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Protestant apprehension there will 
appear something unnatural in the 
earnest and perpetual sentiment of the 
relations between God and man which 
pervade the tragedy of the Cenci. It 
will especially be startled at the combi- 
nation of an undoubting persuasion of the 
truth of the popular religion with a cool 
and determined perseverance in enor- 
mous guilt. But religion in Italy is not, 
as in Protestant countries, a cloak to be 
worn on particular days; or a passport 
which those who do not wish to be 
railed at carry with them to exhibit; ora 
gloomy passion for penetrating the 
impenetrable mysteries of our being, 
which terrifies its possessor at the dark- 
ness of the abyss to the brink of which 
it has conducted him. Religion coexists, 
as it were, in the mind of an Italian 
Catholic, with a faith in that of which 
all men have the most certain knowl- 
edge. It is interwoven with the whole 
fabric of life. It is adoration, faith, 
submission, penitence, blind admiration ; 
not a rule for moral conduct. It has no 
necessary connexion with any one virtue. 
The most atrocious villain may be 
rigidly devout, and without any shock to 
established faith, confess himself to be so. 
Religion pervades intensely the whole 
frame of society, and is, according to the 
temper of the mind which it inhabits, a 
passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a 
refuge; never a check. Cenci himself 
built a chapel in the court of his Palace, 
and dedicated it to St. Thomas the 
Apostle, and established masses for the 
peace of his soul. Thus in the first 
scene of the fourth act Lucretia’s design ~ 
in exposing herself to the consequences 
of an expostulation with Cenci after 
having administered the opiate, was to 
induce him by a feigned tale to con- 
fess himself before death; this being 
esteemed by Catholics as essential to 
salvation; and she only relinquishes her 
purpose when she perceives that her 
perseverance would expose Beatrice 
to new outrages. 

I have avoided with great care in 
writing this play the introduction of 
what is commonly called mere poetry, 
and I imagine there will scarcely be 
found a detached simile or a single 
isolated _ description, unless Beatrice’s 
description of the chasm appointed for 
her father’s murder should be judged to 
be of that nature.! 


1 An idea in this speech was suggested by a most sublime passage in ‘‘ El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio” of Calderon; the only plagiarism which I have intentionally committed in the whole 


piece. 
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_ In a dramatic composition the 
Imagery and the passion should inter- 
penetrate one another, the former being 
reserved simply for the full develope- 
ment and illustration of the latter. 
Imagination is as the immortal God 
which should assume flesh for the 
redemption of mortal passion. It is 
thus that the most remote and the 
most familiar imagery may alike be fit 
for dramatic purposes when employed 
in the illustration of strong feeling, 
which raises what is low, and levels to 
the apprehension that which is lofty, 
casting over all the shadow of its own 
greatness. 
written more carelessly; that is, with- 
out an over-fastidious and learned choice 
of words. In this respect I entirely 
agree with those modern critics who 
assert that in order to move men to true 
sympathy we must use the familiar 
language of men. And that our great 
ancestors the ancient English poets 
are the writers, a study of whom might 
incite us to do that for our own age 
which they have done for theirs. But it 
must be the real language of men in 
general, and not that of any particular 
class to whose society the writer happens 
-to belong. So much for what I have 
attempted; I need not be assured that 
success is a very different matter; par- 
ticularly for one whose attention has but 
newly been awakened to the study of 
dramatic literature. 

I endeavoured whilst at Rome to 
observe such monuments of this story 
as might be accessible to a stranger. 
The portrait of Beatrice at the Colonna 
Palace is admirable as a work of art: 
it was taken by Guido during her con- 
finement in prison. But it is most 
interesting as a just representation of one 
of the loveliest specimens of the work- 
manship of Nature. There is a fixed 
and pale composure upon the features: 
she seems sad and stricken down in 
spirit, yet the despair thus expressed is 
lightened by the patience of gentleness. 
Her head is bound with folds of white 
drapery from which the yellow strings 
of her golden hair escape, and fall about 


In other respects I have. 


her neck. The moulding of her face is 
exquisitely delicate; the eyebrows are 
distinct and arched; the lips have that 
permanent meaning of imagination and 
sensibility which suffering has not 
repressed and which it seems as if death 
scarcely could extinguish. Her fore- 
head is large and clear; her eyes which 
we are told were remarkable for their 
vivacity, are swollen with weeping and 
lustreless, but beautifully tender and 
serene. In the whole mien there is a 
simplicity and dignity which united with 
her exquisite loveliness and deep sorrow 
are inexpressibly pathetic. Beatrice 
Cenci appears to have been one of 
those rare persons in whom energy and 
gentleness dwell together without de- 
stroying one another: her nature was 
simple and profound. The crimes and 
miseries in which she was an actor and a 
sufferer are as the mask and the mantle 
in which circumstances clothed her for 
her impersonation on the scene of the 
world. 

The Cenci Palace is of great extent; 
and though in part modernized, there 
yet remains a vast and gloomy pile of 
feudal architecture in the same state 
as during the dreadful scenes which are 
the subject of this tragedy. The Pal- 
ace is situated in an obscure corner of 
Rome, near the quarter of the Jews, and 
from the upper windows you see the 
immense ruins of Mount Palatine half 
hidden under their profuse overgrowth 
of trees. There is a court in one part 
of the Palace (perhaps that in which 
Cenci built the Chapel to St. Thomas), 
supported by granite columns and 
adorned with antique friezes of fine 
workmanship, and built up according 
to the antient Italian fashion, with 
baleony over balcony of open-work. 
One of the gates of the Palace, formed 
of immense stones, and leading through 
a passage, dark and lofty, and opening 
into gloomy subterranean chambers, 
struck me particularly. 

Of the Castle of Petrella, I could 
obtain no further information than that 
which is to be found in the manu- 
script. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAG 


Count FraNcEsco CENCI 


Giacomo z 
BERNARDO his Sons 
CaRDINAL CAMILLO 


Orsino, a Prelate 

SAVELLA, the Pope’s Legaie 
OLIMPIO 
Marzio 
ANDREA, Servant to Cenc 


Assassins 


Noses, Jupces, Guarps, SERVANTS 


Lucretia, Wife of Cenci, and Step-mother of his Children 
Beatrice, his Daughter 


Tux Scens lies principally in Rome, but changes during the Fourth Act to Petrella, 
a castle among the Apulian Apennines 


Time. — During the Pontificate of Clement VIII 


THE CENCI 
ACT I 


Scene I 


An Apartment in the Cencit Palace 


[Enter Count Crencr and CarpinaL CamiLuo] 


Cam. That matter of the murder is 
hushed up 
If you consent to yield his Holiness 
Your fief that lies beyond the Pincian 
gate. 
It needed all my interest in the conclave 
To bend him to this point: he said that 


you 
Bought perilous impunity with your 


gold; 
That crimes like yours if once or twice 
; compounded 
oe the Church, and respited from 
e 
An erring soul which might repent and 


ve; 
But that the glory and the interest 
Of the high throne he fills, little consist 
With making it a daily mart of guilt 
As manifold and hideous as the deeds 
Which you scarce hide from men’s 
revolted eyes. 
Cen. The third of my possessions — 
let it go! 
Ay, I once heard the nephew of the Pope 
Had sent his architect to view the 
ground, 
Meaning to build a villa on my vines 
The next time I compounded with his 


uncle: 

I little thought he should outwit me so! 

Henceforth no witness — not the lamp 
— shall see 

That which the vassal threatened to 
divulge, 

Whose throat is choked with dust for 
his reward. 

The deed he saw could not have rated 


higher : ; 
That [Than] his most worthless life : — it 
angers me! 
Respited me from Hell! — So may the 
Devil 


Respite their souls from Heaven. No 
doubt Pope Clement, 

And his most charitable nephews, pray 

That the Apostle Peter and the saints 


Will grant for their sake that I long 


enjoy 

Strength, wealth, and pride, and lust, 
and length of days 

Wherein to act the deeds which are the 
stewards 

Of their revenue.— But much yet 
remains 

To which they shew no title. 

Cam. Oh, Count Cenci! 
So much that thou mightst honourably 


ve 

And reconcile thyself with thine own 
heart 

And with thy God, and with the offended 


world. 
How hideously look deeds of lust and 


blood 
Thro’ those snow white and venerable 


airs ! 
Your children should be sitting round 


you now, 

But that you fear to read upon their 
looks 

The shame and misery you have written 
there. 

Where is your wife? 
gentle daughter? 

Methinks her sweet looks, which make 
all things else 

Beauteous and glad, might kill the fiend 
within you. ; 

Why is she barred from all society | . 

But her own strange and uncomplaining 
wrongs? 

Talk with me, Count, — you know I 
mean you well. 

Istood beside your dark and fiery 
youth 


Where is your 
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Watching its bold and bad career, as 


men 

Watch meteors, but it vanished not: 
I marked 

Your desperate and remorseless man- 
hood; now 

Do I behold you, in dishonoured age, 

Charged with a thousand unrepented 
crimes. 

Yet Ihave ever hoped you would amend, 

And in that nue have saved your life 
three tim 

For whieh Aldobrandino owes 


you now 

My fief beyond the Pincian. Cardinal, 

One thing, I pray you, recollect hence- 
forth, 

And so we shall converse with less 
restraint. 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and 
daughter : 

He hfe re to frequent my 


Crn. 


hou 
So the ee day his wife and daughter 


came 

And asked if I had seen him; and I 

smiled : 

I think they never saw him any more. 
Cam. Thou execrable man, beware! 
Cen. Of thee? 

Nay, this is idle: 

other. 

As to my character for what men call 

crime, 

Seeing I please my senses as I list, 

And vindicate that right with force or 

guile, 

It is a public matter, and I care not 

If I discuss it with you. I may speak 

Alike to you and my own conscious 

heart ; 

For you give out that you have half 

reformed me, 

oo strong vanity will keep you 


silen 
If feat oad not; both will, I do not 
doubt. 
All men delight in sensual luxury, 
All men enjoy revenge; and most exult 
Over the tortures they can never feel; 
Flattering their secret peace with others’ 


pain. 

But I delight in nothing else. I love 

The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 

When this shall be another’s and that 
mine. 

And I have no remorse and little fear, 

Which are, I think, the checks of other 


we should know each 


men. 

This mood has grown upon me, until 
now 

Any design my captious fancy makes 


The picture of its wish, and it forms 
none 
But ‘paghsces as men like you would start 
to 
Is as my naturel food and rest debarred 
Until it be accomplished. 
Cam. Art thou not 
Most miserable? 
Crn. Why miserable? — 
No. Iam what your theologians call 
Hardened; which they must be in 
impudence, 
So to revile a man’s peculiar taste. 
True, I was happier than I am, while yet 
Manhood remained to act the thing I 
thought ; 
While lust was sweeter than revenge; 
and now 
Invention palls: ay, we must all grow 


old: 
And but that there yet remains a deed 


to act 

Whose horror might make sharp an 
appetite 

Duller than mine —I’d do, —I know 
not what. 


When I was young I thought of nothing 


else 
But pleasure; and I fed on honey sweets: 
Men, by St. Thomas! cannot live like 


bees, 
And I grew tired: yet, till I killed a 


foe, 

And heard his groans, and heard his 
children’s groans, 

Knew I not what delight was else on 


earth, 
Which now delights me little. I the 
rather 
Look on such pangs as terror ill conceals : 
The oy ibs eyeball; the pale, quiver- 


Which» oh tel me that the spirit weeps 
Tears } bitterer than the bloody sweat of 
Christ. 


I rarely kill the body, which preserves, 
Like a alain prison, the soul within my 


pow 
Wheeain : feed it with the breath of fear 
For hourly pain. 
Cam. Hell’s most abandoned fiend 
Did never, in the drunkenness of guilt, 
as dp his heart as now you speak to 


I neni my God that I believe you not. 
[Enter ANDREA] 
Anpr. My Lord, a gentleman from 


Salamanea, 
Would speak with you. 


: 
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Cen. Bid him attend me in the grand 
saloon. [Exit ANDREA] 
Cam. Farewell; and I will pray 
Almighty God that thy false, impious 
words, 
Tempt not his spirit to abandon thee. 
[Exit Camino] 
Cen. The third of my possessions! 
I must use 
Close husbandry, or gold, the old man’s 
sword, 
Falls from my withered hand. But 
yesterday 
There came an order from the Pope to 
make 
Fourfold provision for my cursed sons; 
Whom I had sent from Rome to Sala- 
manea, 
Hoping some accident might cut them 


ou; 
And meaning if I could to starve them 


there. 
I pray thee, God, send some quick death 
upon them! 
Bernardo and my wife could not be worse 
If dead and damned: then, as to 
Beatrice — 
[Looking around him suspiciously] 
I think they cannot hear me at that door; 
What if they should? And yet I need 
; not speak, 
Though the heart triumphs with itself 
in words. 
O, thou most silent air, that shalt not 


hear 

What now I think! Thou, pavement, 
which I tread 

oe her chamber, — let your echoes 
ta. 

Of my imperious step, scorning surprise, 

But not of my intent! Andrea! 


[Enter ANDREA] 
Anpr. My lord! . 
Crn. Bid Beatrice attend mein her 
chamber 


This evening: — no, at midnight, and 
alone. [Ezeunt] 


Scene II 
A Garden of the Cenci Palace 


[Enter Beatrice and ORSINO, as in con- 


versation] 
Beatr. Pervert not truth, 
Orsino. You remember where we held 


That conversation; — nay, we see the 
spot 


Even from this cypress; — two long 
_ | years are past 
Since, on an April midnight, underneath 
The moonlight ruins of mount Palatine, 
I did confess to you my secret mind. 
Ors. You said you loved me then. 
Bratr. You are a priest, 
Speak to me not of love. 
Ors. I may obtain 
The dispensation of the Pope to marry. 
Because I am a priest do you believe 
sour image, as the hunter some struck 
eer, 
Follows me not whether I wake or sleep? 
Bratr. As I have said, speak to me 
not of love; 
Had you a dispensation, I have not; 
Nor will I leave this home of misery 
Whilst my poor Bernard, and that gentle 


ady 

To whom I owe life and these virtuous 
thoughts, 

Must suffer what I still have strength 
to share. 

Alas, Orsino! All the love that once 

I felt for you, is turned to bitter pain. 

Pats was a youthful contract, which you 

rst 

ae by assuming vows no Pope will 
oose. 

And thus I love you still, but holily, 

Even as a sister or a spirit might; 

And so I swear a cold fidelity. 

And itis well perhaps we shall not marry. 

You have a sly, equivocating vein 

That suits me not. Ah, wretched that I 


am! 

Where shall I turn? Even now you 
look on me ‘ 

As you were not my friend, and as if you 

Discovered that I thought so, with false 
smiles 

Making my true suspicion seem your 


wrong. 
Ah! No, forgive me; sorrow makes me 
seem ‘ 
Sterner than else my nature might have 


een ; 
J have a weight of melancholy thoughts, 
And they forbode, — but what can they 
forbode 
Worse than I now endure? 
Ors. All will be well. 
Is the petition yet prepared? You 
know a 
My zeal for all you wish, sweet Beatrice ; 
Doubt ee but I will use my utmost 
skill, 
So that the Pope attend to your com- 
plaint. b 
Breatr. Your zeal for all I wish; 
Ah me, you are cold! 
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Your utmost skill — speak but one word 
— [Aside] as! 

Weak and deserted creature that I am, 

Here I stand bickering with my only 
friend ! [Zo Orstno] 

This night my father gives a sump- 
tuous feast, 

Orsino; he has heard some happy news 

From Salamanca, from my brothers 
there, 

And with this outward shew of love he 
mocks ; 

His inward hate. ’*Tis bold hypocrisy, 

For he would gladlier celebrate their 
deaths, 

Which I have heard him pray for on his 


knees : 
Great God! that such a father should be 
mine! 
But there is mighty preparation made, 
And all our kin, the Cenci, will be there, 
And all the chief nobility of Rome. 
And he has bidden me and my pale 
mother 
Attire ourselves in festival array. 
Poor lady! She expects some happy 
change 
In his dark spirit from this act; I none. 
At supper I will give you the petition: 
Till when — farewell. 
Ors. Farewell. [Exit BHatTrRicE] 
I know the Pope 
Will ne’er absolve me from my priestly 


vow 

But by absolving me from the revenue 

Of many a wealthy see; and, Beatrice, 

I think to win thee at an easier rate. 

Nor shall he read her eloquent petition : 

He might bestow her on some poor 
relation 

Of his sixth cousin, as he did her sister, 

And I should be debarred from all access. 

Then as to what she suffers from her 
father, 

In all this there is much exaggeration : 

Old men are testy and will have their 
way ; 

A man may stab his enemy, or his vassal, 

And live a free life as to wine or women, 

And with a peevish temper may return 

To a dull home, and rate his wife and 
children ; 

Daughters and wives eall this foul 
tyranny. 

I shall be well content, if on my con- 
science ; 

There rest no heavier sin than what they 
suffer 

From the devices of my love —A net 

From which she shali escape not. Yet 
I fear 

Her subtle mind, her awe-inspiring gaze, 


! 

Whose beams anatomize me, nerve by © 

nerve, 
And lay me bare, and make me blush to 


see 

My hidden thoughts.— Ah, no! A 
friendless girl 

Who clings to me, as to her only 


ope 

I were a fool, not less than if a panther 

Were panic-stricken by the antelope’s 
eye, 


If she escape me. [Exit] . 
Scene IIT 
A magnificent Hall in the Cenct 
Palace. A Banquet 


[Enter Cenci, Lucretia, BEaTricn, 
Orsino, CAMILLO, NoBLEs] 


Cren. Welcome, my friends and 
kinsmen; welcome ye 

Princes and Cardinals, pillars of the 
church, 

Whose presence honours our festivity. 

I have too long lived lik ean anchorite, © 

And, in my absence from your merry 
meetings, 

An evil word is gone abroad of me: 

But I do hope that you, my noble 
friends, 

When you have shared the entertain- 
ment here, 

And heard the pious cause for which 
*tis given, 

And we have pledged a health or two 
together, 

Will think me flesh and blood as well as 


you; 
Sinful indeed, for Adam made all so, 
But tender-hearted, meek and pitiful. 
1. Gusst. In truth, my Lord, you 
seem too light of heart, 
Too sprightly and companionable a 


man, 

To act the deeds that rumour pins on 
you. [To his ComPANIon] 

I never saw such blithe and open cheer 

In any eye! 

2. Gurst. Some most desired event, 
In which we all demand a common joy, 
Has brought us hither; let us hear it, 

Count. 
Cen. It is indeed a most desired 
event. 
If, when a parent, from a parent’s 


eart, 

Lifts frors this earth to the great father 
of a 

A prayer, both when he lays him down 
to sleep 
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And when he rises up from dreaming it; 
One supplication, one desire, one hope, 
That he would grant a wish for his two 


sons, 

Even all that he demands in their 
regard — 

And suddenly, beyond his dearest hope, 

It is accomplished, he should then re- 


joice, — 
And eall his friends and kinsmen to a 


feast, 
And task their love to grace his merri- 
ment, 
Then honour me thus far — for I am he. 
Bzratr. [To Lucretia] Great God! 
How horrible! Some dreadful ill 
Must have befallen my brothers. 
Lucr. Fear not, child, 
He speaks too frankly. 
Bratr. Ah! My blood runs cold. 
I fear that wicked laughter round his 


eye, 
ce wrinkles up the skin even to the 
air. 
Cen. Here are the letters brought 
from Salamanca ; 
Beatrice, read them to your mother. 


God, 
I thank thee! In one night didst thou 
perform, 
-By ways inscrutable, the thing I sought. 
My disobedient and rebellious sons 
Are dead !— Why dead ! — What means 
this change of cheer? 
You hear me not, I tell you they are 


ead ; 
And they will need no food or raiment 
more: 
The tapers that did light them the dark 
way 
Are their last cost. The Pope, I think, 


will not 

Expect I should maintain them in their 
coffins. 

Rejoice with me, my heart is wondrous 
glad. 

Beatr. [Lucretia sinks, half fainting ; 
Beatrice supports her] It is not 
true! — Dear lady, pray look up. 

Had it been true, there is a God in 
Heaven, 

He would not live to boast of such a 
boon. 

Unnatural man, thou knowest that it is 
false. 

Crn. Ay, asthe word of God; whom 
here I eall 

To witness that I speak the sober truth ; 

And whose most favouring Providence 
was shewn 

Even in the manner of their deaths. 
For Rocco 


Was sees at the mass, with sixteen 
. others, 

When the church fell and crushed him 
to a mummy; 

The rest escaped unhurt. Cristofano 

Was stabbed in error by a jealous man, 

Whilst a he loved was sleeping with his 
rival ; 

All in the self-same hour of the same 


night; 
Which shews that Heaven has special 
care of me. 
I beg those friends who love me, that 
they mark 
The day a feast upon their calendars. 
It was the twenty-seventh of December: 
Ay, read the letters if you doubt my 
oath. 
[The assembly appears confused; 
several of the guests rise] ; 


1. Gurst. Oh, horrible! I will de- 
part. 
2. Gurst. And I. 
3. Guest. No, stay! 
I do believe it is some jest; though 
faith, 


’Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly. 

I think his son has married the Infanta, 

Or found a mine of gold in Eldorado; 

’Tis but to season some such news; 
stay, stay! 

I see ’tis only raillery by his smile. 

Crzn. [filling a bowl of wine, and lifting 

itup]. Oh, thou bright wine, whose 
purple splendour leaps 

And bubbles gaily in this golden bowl 

Under the lamp-light, as my spirits do, 

To hear the death of my accursed sons! 

Could I believe thou wert their mingled 


ood, 
Then would I taste thee like a sacra- 


ment, 

And pledge with thee the mighty Devil 
in Hell; 

Who, if a father’s curses, as men say, 

Climb with swift wings after their 
children’s souls, 

And drag them from the very throne of 
Heaven, 

Now triumphs in my triumph! — But 
thou art 

Superfluous; I have drunken deep of 


oy, 
And i will taste no other wine to-night. 
Here, Andrea! Bear the bowl around. 
A Gousst [rising]. Thou wretch! 
Will none among this noble company 
Check the abandoned villain? 
Cam. For God’s sake 
Let me dismiss the guests! 
insane, 
Some ill will come of this. 


You are 
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2. Gunst. Seize, silence him! 
1. Guzst. I will! 
38. Guest. And I! a 
Crn. [addressing those who rise with a 
threatening gesture]. Who moves? 
Who speaks? 
[Turning to the Company] 
’Tis nothing, 
Enjoy yourselves. — Beware! For my 
revenge 
Is as the sealed commission of a king, 
That kills, and none dare name the 
murderer. 
[The banquet is broken up; several 
of the guests are departing] 
Bzatr. I do entreat you, go not, 
noble guests; 
eee although tyranny and impious 


ate 
Stand sheltered by a father’s hoary hair? 
What, if ’tis he who clothed us in these 
limbs 
Who tortures them, 
What, if we, 
The desolate and the dead, were his own 


fiesh, 
His children and his wife, whom he is 


oun 
To eens shelter? Shall we therefore 


and triumphs? 


No refuge in this merciless wide world? 

Oh, think what deep wrongs must have 
blotted out 

First love, then reverence in a child’s 
prone mind, 

Till it thus vanquish shame and fear! 
O, think! 

I have borne much, and kissed the 
sacred hand 

Which crushed us to the earth, and 
thought its stroke 

Was perhaps some paternal chastise- 
ment! 

Have excused much, doubted; 
when no doubt 

Remained, have sought by patience, 
love and tears, 

To soften him; and when this could not 


and 


be, 

I have knelt down through the long 
sleepless nights, 

And lifted up to God, the father of all, 

Passionate prayers: and when these 
were not heard 

I have still borne; — until I meet you 


_ here, 
Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous 


_ feast 
Given at my brothers’ deaths. Two 
_ yet remain, 
His wife remains and I, whom if ye 
Save not, 


Ye may soon share such merriment 
again ' : : 
As fathers make over their children’s 


graves. 

Oh! Prince Colonna, thou art our near 
kinsman ; 

pod nia thou art the Pope’s chamber- 
ain ; 

Camillo, thou art chief justiciary ; 

Take us away! 


Crn. [He has been conversing with 


CamitLo during the first part of 
Bratricr’s speech; he hears the 
conclusion, and now advances] I 
hope my good friends here 

Will think of their own daughters — or 


perhaps 
Of their own throats— before they 
lend an ear 
To this wild girl. 
Bratr. [not noticing the words of 
Crncr]. Dare no one look on me? 
None answer? Can one tyrant over- 


ear 
The sense of many best and wisest men? 
Or is it that I sue not in some form 

Of scrupulous law, that ye deny my 


suit ? 
Oh, God! That I were buried with my 


brothers ! 

And that the flowers of this departed 
spring 

Were fading on my grave! And that 
my father 


Were celebrating now one feast for all! 
Cam. A bitter wish for one so young 
and gentle; 
Can we do nothing? 
Coton. Nothing that I see. 
Count Cenci were a dangerous enemy : 
Yet I would second any one. 
A Carp. And I. 
Crn. Retire to your chamber, inso- 
lent girl! 
Bzratr. Retire thou, impious man! 
Ay, hide thyself 
Where never eye can look upon thee 
more! 
Wouldst thou have honour and obedi- 


ence, 
Who art a torturer? Father, never 
eam, 
Though thou mayst overbear this com- 
pany, 
But ill must come of ill. — Frown not 


on me! 

Haste, ide thyself, lest with avenging 
eoks 

My brothers’ ghosts should hunt thee 
from thy seat! 

Cover thy face from every living eye, 

And start if thou but hear a human step: 
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Seek out some dark and silent corner, 
ere 
Bow thy white head before offended 


And we will kneel around, and fervently 
a, eoeh he pity both ourselves and 
ee 


Cun. My friends, I do lament this 
insane girl 
Has spoilt the mirth of our festivity. 
Good night, farewell; I will not make 
you longer 
Spectators of our dull domestic quarrels. 
Another time. — 
[Ezxeunt all 
BrEatTRIcE] 
My brain is swimming round; 
Give me a bowl of wine! 
[To Brarrice] Thou painted viper! 
Beast that thou art! Fair and yet 
terrible! 
I know a charm shall make thee meek 
and tame, 
Now get thee from my sight! 
[Exit BEATRICE] 
Here, Andrea, 
Fill ne ‘this goblet with Greek wine. 


said 

I would not drink this evening; but I 
must; 

For, oe to say, I feel my spirits 
fai 

With thinking what I have decreed to 
do. [Drinking the wine] 

Be thou the resolution of quick youth 

Within my veins, and manhood’s pur- 
pose stern, 

And age’s firm, cold, subtle villainy ; 

As if thou wert indeed my children’s 


blood 

Which I did thirst to drink. The charm 
works well ; 

It must be done; it shall be done, I 
swear ! [Ezit] 


but Crnot and 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 


ACT II 


Scene I 
An Apartment in the Cenci Palace 
[Enter Lucretia and Brrnarpo] 


Lucr. Weep not, my gentle boy; 
he struck but me, 

Who have borne deeper wrongs. In 
truth, if he : 
Had ie me, he had done a kinder 

deed. 


O, God Almighty, do thou look upon us, 
We have no other friend but only thee! 
Yet weep not; though I love you as my 
own, 
I am not your true mother. 
Brr. Oh more, more, 

Than ever mother was to any child, 
Nea have you been to me! Had he not 


een 
My father, do you think that I should 
weep? 
Lucr. Alas! Poor boy, what else 
couldst thou have done? 


[Enter Beatrice] 


Bratr. [in a hurried voice]. Did he 
pass this way? Have you seen 
him, brother? 

Ah! No, that is his step upon the stairs ; 
’Tis nearer now; his hand is on the 


oor ; 
Mother, if I to thee have ever been 
A duteous child, now save me! Thou, 
great God, 
Whose image upon earth a father is, 
Dost thou indeed abandon me? He 
comes; 
The door is opening now; I see his face; 
He frowns on others, but he smiles on 


me, 
Even as he did after the feast last night. 
[Enter a SERVANT] 


Almighty God, how merciful thou art! 
?Tis but Orsino’s servant. — Well, what 
news? 
Serv. My master bids me say, the 
Holy Father 
Has sent back your petition thus un- 
opened. [Giving a paper] 
And he demands at what hour ’twere 
secure 
To visit you again? 
Lucr. At the Ave Mary. 
[Exit SERVANT] 
So, daughter, our last hope has failed ; 


h me, 
How pale you look; you tremble, and 
you stand 
Wrapped in some fixed and fearful 


meditation, 
As if one thought were over strong for 


you: , 
Your chegeeah a chill glare; O, dearest 
hi 


Cc ! 

Are you gone mad? If not, pray speak 
to me. 

Breatr. You see I am not mad; I 


speak to you. 4 
Lucr. You talked of something that 
your father did 
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After se dreadful feast? Could it be 
wors 
Than whee he smiled, and eried, My 
sons are dead! 
And every one looked in his neigh- 
bour’s face’ 
To see if others were as white as he? 
At thee first word he spoke I felt the 
ood 
Rush to my heart, and fell into a trance ; 
And when it past I sat all weak and 
wild ; 
Whilst you alone stood up, and with 
strong words 
Checked his unnatural pride; and I 
could see 
The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 
Until this hour thus you have ever stood 
Between us and your father’s moody 
wrath 
Like a protecting presence: your firm 
mind 
Has been our only refuge and defence: 
What can have thus subdued it? What 
can now 
Have eles you that cold melancholy 
ook, 
Succeeding to your unaccustomed fear ? 
Beatr. What is it that you say? 
I was just thinking 
"T'were better not to struggle any more. 
Men, like my father, have been dark and 
bloody, 
Yet never — O! before worse comes of 


it 
’T'were wise to die: it ends in that at 
ast. 
Lucr. Oh, talk not so, dear child! 


Tell me at once 
What gig your father do or say to 


He stayed not after the accursed feast 
One moment in your chamber. — Speak 


to me. 

Bsr. Oh, sister, sister, prithee, speak 
to us! 

Beratr. [speaking very slowly with a 


forced calmness]. It was one word, 
mother, one little word; 
One look, one smile. [Wildly] 
Oh! He has trampled me 
Under his feet, and made the blood 
stream down 
My atest cheeks. And he has given us 
a 
pareh” reser and the fever-stricken 


Of buffaloes, and bade us eat or starve, 
And if have eaten. He has made me 


On ny. beloved Bernardo, when the 
rust 


Of heavy chains has gangrened his — 
sweet limbs, . 
And I have never yet despaired — but 


now !, 
What would I say? 
[Recovering herself] 
Ah! No, ’tis nothing new. 
The sufferings we all share have made 


me 

He only struck and cursed me as he 
passed ; 

He said, he looked, he did; — nothing 
at all 


Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 

Alas! I am forgetful of my duty, 

I should preserve my senses for your 
sake. 

Lucr. Nay, Beatrice; have courage, 

my sweet girl. 

If any one despairs it should be I, 

Who loved him onee, and now must live 
with him 

Till God in pity call for him or me. 

For you may, like your sister, find 
some husband, 

And smile, years hence, with children 
round your ; 

ae then dead: eal all this hideous 

co 
Shall be remembered only as a dream. 
Bratr. Talk not to me, dear lady, 

of a husband. 

Did you not nurse me when my mother 


ied ? 
Did you not shield me and that dearest 


oy? 

And had we any other friend but you 

In infancy, with gentle words and 
looks, 

To win our father not to murder us? 

And shall I now desert you? May the 
ghost 

Of set dead mother plead against my 


oul 
IBF AD shantae her who filled the place 
She left, with more, even, than a 
mother’s love! 
Ber. And I am of my sister’s mind. 
Indeed 
I would not leave you in this wretched- 


ness, 

Even though the Pope should make me 
free to live 

In oo blithe place, like others of my 


With Sports, and delicate food, and the 
fresh air. 
Oh, never think that I will leave you, 
mother ! 
Lucr. My dear, dear children! 


[Enter Cunct, suddenly] 
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Crn. What, Beatrice here! 
Come hither! 
[She shrinks back, and covers her 
face 
Nay, hide not your face, ’tis fair; 
ae ae ey yesternight you dared 
0 loo 


With disobedient insolence upon me, 
Bending a stern and an inquiring brow 
On what I meant; whilst I then sought 


to hide 
That which I came to tell you — but in 
vain. 
Buatr. [wildly, staggering towards the 
door|. Oh, that the earth would 
gape! Hide me, oh God! 


Crn. Then it was I whose inarticu- 

late words 

Fell from my lips, and who with totter- 
ing steps 

Fled from your presence, as you now 
from mine. 

Stay, I command you: from this day 
and hour 

Never again, I think, with fearless 
eye, 

And brow superior, and unaltered 
cheek 


And that lip made for tenderness or 
scorn, 
Shalt thou strike dumb the meanest of 


ma: : 
Me least of all. Now get thee to thy 
chamber! 
Thou too, loathed image of thy cursed 
mother, [To BERNARDO] 
Thy milky, meek face makes me sick 
with hate! 
[Ezeunt Beatr. and Bzr.|] 
So much has past between us as must 


make [Aside] 
Me bold, her fearful. ’Tis an awful 
thing 
To touch such mischief as I now con- 


ceive: 

So men sit shivering on the dewy bank, 
And try the chill stream with their feet ; 
once in — : 
How the delighted spirit pants for joy! 

Lucr. [advancing timidly towards him]. 
Oh, husband! Pray forgive poor 
Beatrice, 

She meant not any ill. 

Crn. Nor you perhaps? 

Nor that young imp, whom you have 
taught by rote 


Parricide with his alphabet? Nor 
Giacomo? 

Nor those two most unnatural sons, who 
stirred 


Enmity up against me with the Pope? 
Whom in one night merciful God cut off: 


Innocent lambs! They thought not 
‘any ill. 

You were not here conspiring? You 
said nothing 

Of how I might be dungeoned as a mad- 
man ; 

Or be condemned to death for some 
offence, 

And you would be the witnesses? — 
This failing, 

How just it were to hire assassins, or 

Put sudden poison in my evening drink? 

Or smother me when overcome by wine? 

Seeing we had no other judge but God, 

And he had sentenced me, and there 
were none 

But you to be the executioners 

Of his decree enregistered in heaven? 

Oh, no! You said not this? 

Lucr. So help me God, 

I never thought the things you charge 

me with! 
Crn. If you dare speak that wicked 

lie again 

Til kill you. What! 
your counsel 

That Beatrice disturbed the feast last 
night? 

You did not hope to stir some enemies 

Against me, and escape, and laugh to 


It was not by 


scorn 

What Ae) nerve of you now trembles 
at? 

You judged that men were bolder than 
they are: 

Few dare to stand between their grave 
and me. 

Lucr. Look not so dreadfully! By 


my salvation, 

I knew not aught that Beatrice de- 
signed ; 

Nor do I think she designed any thing 

Until she heard you talk of her dead 
brothers. 

Cen. Blaspheming liar! 

damned for this! 

But I will take you where you may 
persuade 

The stones you tread on to deliver you: 

For men shall there be none but those 
who dare 

All things; not question that which I 
command. 

On Wednesday next I shall set out: 
you know 

That savage rock, the Castle of Petrella: 

Tis safely walled, and moated round 
about: ’ 

Its dungeons under-ground, and its 
thick towers, 

Never told tales; 
heard and seen 


You are 


though they have 
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Cardinal Camillo, were reduced at once 
From thrice-driven beds of down, and 


What might make dumb things speak. 
Why do you linger? _ 
Make speediest preparation for the 


journey ! [Exit Lucretia] 
The all-beholding sun yet shines; 
hear 


A busy stir of men about the streets; 

I see the bright sky through the window 
panes: 

It is a garish, broad and peering day; 

Loud, light, suspicious, full of eyes and 


ears; 
And every little corner, nook, and hole, 
Is penetrated with the insolent light. 
Come, sesey ! Yet, what is the day to 


me? 
And wherefore should I wish for night, 


who do 

A deed which shall confound both night 
and day? 

’Tis she shall grope through a bewilder- 
ing mist 

Of horror: if there be a sun in heaven 

She shall not dare to look upon its 
beams, 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish 
for night; 

The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me: I bear a darker deadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar 


air, 

Or constellations quenched in murkiest 
cloud, 

In which I walk secure and unbeheld 

Towards my purpose. — Would that it 
were done! [Exit] 


Scene II 
A Chamber in the Vatican 


[Enter CamILLo and Giacomo, in con- 
versation] 


Cam. There is an obsolete and 
doubtful law 


By which you might obtain a bare pro- 


vision 
Of food and clothing — 
Giac. Nothing more? Alas! 
Bere must be the provision which strict 
aw 
Awards, and aged, sullen avarice pays. 
Why did my father not apprentice me 
To some mechanic trade? I should 
have then , 
Been trained in no high-born necessities 
Which I could meet not by my daily toil. 
The eldest son of a rich nobleman 
Is heir to all his incapacities ; 
He has wide wants, and narrow powers. 
If you, 


delicate food, , 
An hundred servants, and six palaces, 
To that’ which nature doth indeed 
require ? — : 
Cam. Nay, there is reason in your 
plea; ’twere hard. 
Grac. 
bear: but I ; 
Have a dear wife, a lady of high birth, 
Whose dowry in ill hour I lent my father, 
Without a bond or witness to the deed : 
And children, who inherit her fine senses, 
The fairest creatures in this breathing 


world ; 
And she and they reproach me not. 
Cardinal, 
Do you not think the Pope would 
interpose, 
And stretch authority beyond the law? 
Cam. Though your peculiar case is 
hard, I know 
The Pope will not divert the course of 


law. 
After that impious feast the other night 


'Tis hard for a firm man to 


I spoke with him, and urged him then — 


to cheek 


Your father’s cruel hand; he frowned 


and said, 
“Children are disobedient, and they 


sting 

“Their father’s hearts to madness and 
despair, 

“Requiting years of care with con- 
tumely. 

“T pity the Count Cenci from my heart; 

erties love perhaps awakened 

ate, 
“‘ And thus he is exasperated to ill. 
“In the great war between the old and 


young, 
ociTs ee have white hairs and a tottering 
ody, 
mie keep at least blameless neutral- 
ity.” OM 
[Enter Orstno] 


You, my good Lord Orsino, heard those 
words. 
What words? 

Alas, repeat them not again! 
There then is no redress for me; at least 
None but that which I may achieve 

myself, 


r 


; 


Since I am driven to the brink. But, 


say, 
My innocent sister and my only brother 
Are dying underneath my father’s eye. 
The memorable tortures of this land, 
Galeaz Visconti, Borgia, Ezzelin, 
Never inflicted on their meanest slave 


‘ 
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What these endure; shall they have no 
protection ? 
Cam. Why, if they would petition 
to the Pope 
I see not how he could refuse it — yet 
He holds it of most dangerous example 
In aught to weaken the paternal power, 
Being, as ’twere, the shadow of his own. 
I pray you now excuse me. I have 
business 
That will not bear delay. 
[Exit CamrL1uo] 
Giac. But you, Orsino, 
Have the petition: wherefore not 
present it? 
Ors. Ihave presented it, and backed 
it with : 
My earnest prayers, and urgent interest ; 
It was returned unanswered. I doubt 


no 
But that the strange and execrable deeds 
Alleged Se it (in truth they might well 


baffle 
Any belief) have turned the Pope’s 
displeasure 
Upon the accusers from the criminal : 
So I'should guess from what Camillo said. 
Giac. My friend, that palace-walk- 
ing devil, Gold, 
Has whispered silence to his Holiness : 
And we are left, as scorpions ringed with 


fire, 

What should we do but strike ourselves 
to death? 

For he who is our murderous persecutor 

Is shielded by a father’s holy name, 

Or I would — [Stops abruptly] 

Ors. What? Fear not to speak 

your thought. 

Words are but holy as the deeds they 


cover: 
A priest who has forsworn the God he 


serves ; ’ 
A judge who makes truth weep at his 
decree ; 
A friend who should weave counsel, as I 


now, 

But as the mantle of some selfish guile; 

Atfather who is all a tyrant seems, 

Were the profaner for his sacred name. 

Grac. Ask me not what I think; 

the unwilling brain 

Feigns often what it would not; and we 
trust : 

Imagination with such fantasies 

As the tongue dares not fashion into 
words; 

Which have no words, their horror 
makes them dim ' 

To the mind’s eye. My heart denies 
itself 


itse 
To think what you demand. 


Ors. But a friend’s bosom 
Is as the inmost cave of our own mind, 
pa we sit shut from the wide gaze of 
ay, 
And from the all-communicating air. 
You look what I suspected : 
Giac. Spare me now! 
I am as one lost in a midnight wood, 
Who dares not ask some harmless 
passenger 
The path across the wilderness, lest he, 
As my thoughts are, should be—a 
murderer. 
I know you are my friend, and all I dare 
slo my soul, that will I trust with 
e 


ee. 

But now my heart is heavy, and would 
take ; 

Lone counsel from a night of sleepless 


care. 
Pardon me, that I say farewell — fare- 
well! 
I would that to my own suspected self 
I could address a word so full of peace. 
Ors. Farewell! — Be your thoughts 
better or more bold. [Hxit Gracomo] 
I had disposed the Cardinal Camillo 
To feed his hope with cold encourage- 
ment: 
It fortunately serves my close designs 
That ’tis a trick of this same family 
To analyse their own and other minds. 
Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 
Dangerous secrets: for it tempts our 
powers, ; 
Knowing what must be thought, and 
may be done, 
Into the depth of darkest purposes : 
SofCenci fell into the pit; even I, 
Since Beatrice unveiled me to myself, . 
And made me shrink from what I cannot 
shun, 
Shew a poor figure to my own esteem, 
To which I grow half reconciled. I’ll do 
As little mischief as I can; that thought 
Shall fee the accuser conscience. 
[After a pause] Now what harm 
Tf Cenci should be murdered? — Yet, if 
murdered, 
Wherefore by me? And what if I could 
k 


take 
The profit, yet omit the sin and peril 
In such an action? Of all earthly things 
I fear a man whose blows outspeed his 
words; 
And such is Cenci: and while Cenci lives 
His daughter’s dowry were a secret grave, 
If a priest wins her. Oh, fair Beatrice! 
Would that I loved thee not, or loving 
thee 
Could but despise danger and gold, and 
all 
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That frowns between my wish and its 


effect, 

Or smiles beyond it! There is no 
escape : 

Her bright form kneels beside me at 
the altar, 


And follows me to the resort of men, 

And fills my slumber with tumultuous 
dreams, 

So, when I wake, my blood seems liquid 


fire ; 

And if I strike my damp and dizzy head, 

My hot palm scorches it: her very name, 

But spoken by a stranger, makes my 
heart 

Sicken and pant; and thus unprofitably 

I clasp the phantom of unfelt delights, 

Till weak imagination half possesses 

The self-created shadow. Yet much 
longer 

Will I not nurse this life of feverous 
hours: 

From the unravelled hopes of Giacomo 

I must work out my own dear purposes. 

I see, as from a tower, the end of all: 

Her father dead; her brother bound to 
me 

By a dark secret, surer than the grave; 

Her mother scared and unexpostulating 

From the dread manner of her wish 
achieved : 

And she!— Once more take courage, 
my faint heart ; 

What dares a friendless maiden matched 
with thee? 

I have such foresight as assures success : 

Some unbeheld divinity doth ever, 

When dread events are near, stir up 
men’s minds 

To pk suggestions; and he prospers 

est, 

Not who becomes the instrument of ill, 

But who ean flatter the dark spirit, that 
makes 

Its empire and its prey of other hearts, 

Till it become his slave — as I will do. 

[Exit] 


END OF THE SECOND ACT 


ACT III 


Scene I 
An Apartment in the Cenci Palace 
[Lucretra, to her enter BEATRICE] 


Bratr. [She enters staggering, and 
speaks wildly] Reach me that hand- 
kerchief ! — My brain is hurt; 


My eyes are full of blood; 
them for me — 
I see but indistinctly : — 
Lucr. My sweet child, 
You have no wound; ’tis only a cold dew 
That starts from your dear brow — 
Alas! Alas! 

What has befallen? 

Bratr. How comes this hair undone? © 

Its wandering strings must be what 
blind me so, 

And yet I tied it fast. —O, horrible! 

The pavement sinks under my feet! 
The walls 

Spin round! 
there, 

And standing calm and motionless, 


just wipe 
i 


I see a woman weeping 


whilst I 
fade as the world reels — My 
od! 4 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with . 


blood ! | 
The sunshine on the floor is black! The — 
air 
Is changed to vapours such as the dead 
breathe 


In charnel pits! Pah! I am choked! 
There creeps ! 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 
About me—’tis substantial, heavy, 
thick. 
T cannot pluck it from me, for it glues — 
My fingers and my limbs to one another, 
And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 
My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 
The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life! 
My Sea I never knew what the mad 
elt | 
Before; for I am mad beyond all doubt! 


[More wildly] - 
No, I am dead! These putrefying 


mbs 
Shut ve and sepulchre the panting — 
soul, | 
Which would burst forth into the wan- — 


dering air! [A pause] 
What hideous thought was that I had { 
_ even now? 7 
Tis gone’ and yet its burthen remains — 
ere 
O’er these dull eyes — upon this weary — 
heart ! 


O, world! O, life! O,day! O, misery! 
Lucr. What ails thee, my poor 
child? She answers not: 
Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, — 
But not its cause; suffering has dried 
away 
The source from which it sprung. ; 
Brarr. [franticly]. Like parricide — — 
Misery has killed its father: yet its — 
father 


— os a 
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Never like mine—O, God! What 
thing am I? 
Lucr. My dearest child, what has 
your father done? 
Beatr. [doubtfully]. Who art thou, 
questioner? I have no father. 
: [Aside] 
She is the mad-house nurse who tends 
on me, 
It is a piteous office. 
[To Lucretia, in a slow, subdued 


voice] 
Do you know 
I thought I was that wretched Beatrice 
Men speak of, whom her father some- 
times hales 
From hall to hall by the entangled hair; 
At others, pens up naked in damp cells 
Where sealy reptiles crawl, and starves 
her there, 
Till she will eat strange fiesh. This 
woful story 
So did I overact in my sick dreams, 
That I imagined — no, it cannot be! 
Horrible things have been in this wild 
world, 
Prodigious mixtures, 
strange 
Of good and ill; and worse have been 
conceived 
iMag ever there was found a heart to 
o. 
pet never fancy imaged such a deed 
s— 

[Pauses, suddenly recollecting herself] 
Who art thou? Swear to me, ere I die 
With fearful expectation, that indeed 
Thou art not what thou seemest — 

Mother! 

Lucr. Oh! 
My sweet child, know you — 

Bratr. Yet speak it not: 
For then if this be truth, that other too 
Must be a truth, a firm enduring truth, 
Linked with each lasting circumstance 

of life, 

Never to change, never to pass away. 
Why so itis. This is the Cenci Palace; 
Thou art Lucretia; I am Beatrice. 
I have talked some wild words, but will 

no more. f 
Mother, come near me: from this point 

of time, 
Iam — 


and confusions 


[Her voice dies away faintly] 
Lucr. Alas! What has _ befallen 
thee, child ? 
What has thy father done? 
Beatr. WhathaveI done? | 
Am I not innocent? Is it my crime 
That one with white hair, and imperious 
brow, 


Who tortured me from my forgotten 
years, 

As parents only dare, should call himself 

My pe yet should be! — Oh, what 
am 


What name, what place, what memory 
shall be mine? 

What retrospects, outliving even despair? 

Lucr. He is a violent tyrant, surely, 


ec A 
We know that death alone can make us 


Tee ; 

His death or ours. But what can he 
have done 

Of deadlier outrage or worse injury ? 

Thou art unlike thyself; thine eyes 
shoot forth 


A au we and strange spirit. Speak 
o me, 
Unlock those pallid hands whose fingers 
twine 
With one another. 
Bratr. ’Tis the restless life 
Tortured within them. If I try to 


speak 
Ishall go mad. Ay, something must be 


one; 
What, yet I know not— something 
which shall make 
The thing that I have suffered but a 
shadow 
In the dread lightning which avenges it; 
Brief, rapid, irreversible, destroying 
The consequence of what it cannot cure. 
Some such thing is to be endured or 


done: 

When I know what, I shall be still and 
calm, 

And never any thing will move me more. 

But now! — Oh blood, which art my 
father’s blood, 

Circling through these contaminated 


veins, 

If thou, poured forth on the polluted 
earth, 

Could wash away the crime, and punish- 
ment 

By which I suffer — no, that cannot be! 

Many might doubt there were a God 
above 

Who sees and permits evil, and so die: 

That faith no agony shall obscure in me. 

Lucr. It must indeed have been 

some bitter wrong ; 

Yet what, I dare not guess. Oh, my 
lost child, . 

Hide not in proud impenetrable grief 

Thy sufferings from my fear. 

Bzatr. I hide them not. 

What are the words which you would 
have me speak? } ; 

J, who can feign no image in my mind 
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Of that which has transformed me: I, 
whose thought : 

Is like a ghost shrouded and folded up 

In its own formless horror: of all words, 

That minister to mortal intercourse, 

Which wouldst thou hear? For there 
is none to tell 

My misery; if another ever knew |. 

Aught like to it, she died as I will die, 

And left it, as I must, without a name. 

Death! Death! Our law and our 
religion call thee 

A punishment and a reward. — Oh, 
which 

Have I deserved ? 

Lucr. The peace of innocence; 

Till in your season you be called to 
heaven. 

Whate’er you may have suffered, you 
have done 

No evil. Death must be the punish- 


ment : 
Of crime, or the reward of trampling 


own 
The thorns which God has strewed upon 
the path 
Which leads to immortality. 
Bratr. Ay, death — 
The punishment of crime. 


God, 

Let me not be bewildered while I judge. 

If I must live day after day, and keep 

These limbs, the unworthy temple of 
thy spirit, 

As a foul den from which what thou 
abhorrest 

May mock thee, unavenged — it shall 
not be! 

Self-murder? no, that might be no 
escape, 

For thy decree yawns like a Hell between 

Our will and it. O! in this mortal 
world 

There is no vindication and no law 

Which can adjudge and execute the 


doom 
Of that through which I suffer. 


I pray thee, 


[Enter Orstno] 


[She approaches him solemnly] 

Welcome, friend ! 

I have to tell you that, since last we met, 

I have endured a wrong so great and 
strange, 

That neither life nor death can give me 


rest. 
Ask me not what it is, for there are deeds 
Which have no form, sufferings which 
have no tongue. 
Ors. And what is he who has thus 
injured you? 


Bratr. Theman they call my father: 
a dread name. 

Ors. It cannot be — 

Bratr. What it can be, or not, 
Forbear to think. It is, and it has been ; 
Advise me how it shall not be again. 

I thought to die, but a religious awe 
Restrains me, and the dread lest death 
itself P 
Might be no refuge from the conscious- 

ness 
Of what is yet unexpiated. Oh,speak! 
Ors. Accuse him of the deed, and let 
the law 
Avenge thee. 

Beatr. Oh, ice-hearted counsellor! 

If I could find a word that might make 
known 

The crime of my destroyer; and that done, 

My tongue should, like a knife, tear out 
the secret 

Which cankers my heart’s core; ay, lay 
all bare, 

So that my unpolluted fame should be 

With vilest gossips a stale mouthed 
story ; 

A mock, a bye-word, an astonishment : — 

If this were done, which never shall be 


done, 
ters of the offender’s gold, his dreaded 
ate, 
And the strange horror of the accuser’s 
ale, 
Baffling belief, and overpowering speech ; 


Scarce whispered, unimaginable, wrapt 
In hideous hints — Oh, most assured 


redress ! 
Ors. You will endure it then? 
Beatr. Endure! Orsino, 


It seems your counsel is small profit. 
[Turns from him, and speaks half 
to herself] 


Ay, 
All must be suddenly resolved and done. 
What is this undistinguishable mist 
Of thoughts, which rise, like shadow 
after shadow, 
Darkening each other? 
Ors. Should the offender live? 
Triumph in his misdeed? and make, by 
use, 
His crime, whate’er it is, dreadful no 
_ doubt, 
Thine element; until thou mayest 


ecome 
Utterly lost ; subdued even to the hue 
Of that which thou permittest ? 

Bratr. [To herself] Mighty death! 
Thou double-visaged shadow! Only 


_ _ Judge! 
Rightfullest arbiter ! 
[She retires absorbed in thought] 


a 
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Lucr. If the lightning 
Of God has e’er descended to avenge — 
Ors. Blaspheme not! His high 


Providence commits 
Its glory on this earth, and their own 
wrongs 
Into the hands of men; if they neglect 
To punish crime — 


Lucr. But if one, like this wretch, 
Should mock, with gold, opinion, law, 
and power? 
If there be no appeal to that which 
makes 
The guiltiest tremble? If, because our 
wrongs, 


For that they are unnatural, strange, 
and monstrous, 

Exceed all measure of belief? Oh, God! 

If, for the very reasons which should 
m 


ake 
Redress most swift and sure, our injurer 
triumphs? 
And we, the victims, bear worse punish- 
ment 
Than that appointed for their torturer? 
Ors. Think not 
But that there is redress where there is 


wrong, 
So we be bold enough to seize it. 
Lucr. How? 
_ If there were any way to make all sure, 
I know not — but I think it might be 


Why, his late outrage to 


As makes remorse dishonour, and leaves 


er 
Only one duty, how she may avenge: 
You, but one refuge from ills ill endured ; 
Me, but one counsel — 
Lucr. For we cannot hope 
That aid, or retribution, or resource, 
Will arise thence, where every other one 
Might find them with less need. 
[BEATRICE advances] 
Ors. Then — 


Beratr. Peace, Orsino! 
And, honoured Lady, while I speak, I 


pray 
That you put off, as garments overworn, 
Forbearance and respect, remorse and 


fear, 
And all the fit restraints of daily life, 
Which have been borne from childhood, 
but which now ; 
Would be a mockery to my holier plea. 
As I have said, I have endured a wrong, 
Which, though it be expressionless, is 
h 


suc 
As asks atonement, both for what is past, 


And lest I be reserved, day after day, 
To load with crimes an overburthened 


soul, 
And be — what ye can dream not. I 
have prayed 
To God, and I have talked with my own 
heart, 
And have unravelled my entangled will, 
And ae at length determined what is 
right. 
Art thou my friend, Orsino? False or 
true? 
Pledge thy salvation ere I speak. 
Ors. I swear 
To dedicate my cunning, 
strength, 
My silence, and whatever else is mine, 
To thy commands. 
Lucr. You think we should devise 
His death? 
Bratr. And execute what is devised, 
And ae We must be brief and 
old. 


Ors. And yet most cautious. 

Lucr. For the jealous laws 
Would punish us with death and infamy 
For that which it became themselves 


and my 


o do. 
Beater. Be cautious as ye may, but 
prompt. Orsino, 


What are the means? 


Ors. I know two dull, fierce outlaws, 
Who think man’s spirit as a worm’s, 
and they 
Would trample out, for any slight 
caprice, 
The meanest or the noblest life. This 
mood 
Is marketable here in Rome. They sell 
What we now want. 


Lucr. To-morrow, before dawn, 
Cenci will take us to that lonely rock, 
Petrella, in the Apulian Apennines. 

If he arrive there — 

Beatr. He must not arrive. 

Ors. Will it be dark before you 

reach the tower? 

Lucr. The sun will scarce be set. 

Beatr. But I remember 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the 

road 
Crosses a deep ravine; ’tis rough and 


narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the 
precipice ; 4 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with 


toil 
Over a guliph, and with the agony 
elie it clings seems slowly coming 
own; 
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Even as a wretched soul hour after hour, 

Clings to the mass of life; yet clinging, 
leans ; : 

And leaning, makes more dark the dread 


abyss ; 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this 
crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 


The melancholy mountain yawns; 
below, 

You hear but see not an impetuous 
torrent 


Raging among the caverns, and a 
bridge 


apa the chasm; and high above there 
With r eabensecane trunks, from crag to 
Cedars, and yews, and pines; whcse 
tangled hair 


Is matted in one solid roof of shade 
By the cuela ivy’s twine. At noon-day 


her 
"Tis “twilight, and at sunset blackest 
night 
Ors. Before you reach that bridge 


make some excuse Re: 
For spurring on your mules, or loitering 


Until — 
Beatr. What sound is that? 
Lucr. Hark! No, it cannot be a 


servant’s step; 
It must be Cenci, unexpectedly 
Returned — Make some excuse for 
being here. 
Beatr. [Zo OrsIno, as she goes out] 
That step we hear approach must never 


pass 
The bridge of which we spoke. 
[Eceunt Lucretia and BEATRICE] 
Ors. What shall I do? 
Cenci must find me here, and I must 
bear 
The imperious inquisition of his looks 
As to what brought me hither: let me 
mask 
Mine own in some inane and vacant 
smile. 


[Enter G1acomo, in a hurried manner] 


How! Have you ventured hither? 
_ Know you then 

That Cenci is from home? 
Giac. I sought him here; 

And now must wait till he returns. 
Ors. Great God! 

Weigh you the danger of this rashness? 
Grac. ! 

ao destroyer know his danger? 


Are now no more, as once, parent and 
child, 


But man to man; the oppressor to the 


oppressed ; 

The slanderer to the slandered ; foe to foe. 

He ie cnet Nature off, which was his 
s 

And Natare easts him off, who is her 
8 

And I spurn both. Is it a father’s 
throat 

oe will shake, and say, I ask not 

0) 

Tesi not happy years; nor memories 

Of tranquil childh dhood ; nor home- 
sheltered love; 

Though all these hast thou torn from 
me, and more; 

But only my fair fame; only one hoard 

Of peace, which I thought hidden from 
thy hate, 

Under the penury heaped on me by thee ; 

Or I will— God ean understand and 
pardon, 

Why should I speak with man? 

Ors. Be calm, dear friend. 
Giac. Well, I will calmly tell you 

what he did. 

This old Francesco Cenci, as you know, 

Borrowed the dowry of my wife from me, 

And then denied the loan; and left me so 

In poverty, the which I sought to mend 

By holding a poor office in the state. 

It had been promised to me, and already 

I bought new clothing for my ragged 


abes, 
And my wife smiled ; and my heart knew 
repose ; 
When Cenci’s intercession, as I found, 
oe this office on a wretch, whom 
us 
He paid for vilest service. I returned 
With this ill news, and we sate sad 
together 
Solacing our despondency with tears 
Of such affection and unbroken faith 
As hones life’s worst bitterness; when 
e, 
As he is wont, came to upbraid and curse, 
Mocking our poverty, and telling us 
Ps haba God’s scourge for disobedient 


And AeS that I might strike him dumb 
with shame, 

I spoke of my wife’s dowry; but he 
coined 

A brief yet specious tale, how I had 
wasted 

The sum in secret riot; and he saw 

My wife was touched, and he went 
smiling forth. 

And when I knew the impression he 
had made, 

And felt my wife insult with silent scorn 


a ee ee ee ————— eee eee eer COU ee oe 
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My ardent truth, and look averse and 


cold, 
I went forth too: but soon returned 
again ; 
Yet not so soon but that my wife had 
taught 
My children her harsh thoughts, and 
_ they all cried, 
“Give us clothes, father! 
better food! 
at you in one night squander were 
enough 
For months!’ I looked, and saw that 
home was hell; 
And to that hell will. I return no more 
Until mine enemy has rendered up 
Atonement, or, as he gave life to me 
I will, reversing nature’s law — 
Ors. Trust me, 
The compensation which thou seekest 
here 
Will be denied. 
Griac. Then— Are you 
friend ? 
Did you not hint at the alternative, 
Upon the brink of which you see I stand, 
The other day when we conversed 
together? 
My wrongs were then less. That word 
parricide, 
‘Although I am resolved, haunts me like 


ear. 
Ors. It must be fear itself, for the 
bare word : 
Is ar mockery. Mark, how wisest 
od 


Give us 


not my 


Draws to one point the threads of a just 
doom, ; 
So sanctifying it: what you devise 
Is, as it were, accomplished. 
Giac. Is he dead? 
Ors. His grave is ready. 
that since we met 
Cenci has done an outrage to his 
daughter. 
Giac. What outrage? 
Ors. That she speaks not, but you 


may ‘ 
Conceive such half conjectures as I do, 
From her fixed paleness, and the lofty 


Know 


rief 
Of ie stern brow, bent on the idle air, 
And her severe unmodulated voice, 
Drowning both tenderness and dread; 
and last 
From this; that whilst her step-mother 
and I, 

Bewildered in our horror, talked together 
With obscure hints; both self-mis- 
understood, i ; 

And darkly guessing, stumbling, in our 

talk, 


Over the truth, and yet to its revenge, 
She interrupted us, and with a look 
Which told before she spoke it, he must 
e:— 
Giac. It is enough. My doubts are 
well appeased ; 
There is a higher reason for the act 
Than mine; there is a holier judge 
than me, 
A more unblamed avenger. Beatrice, 
Who in the gentleness of thy sweet youth 
Hast never trodden on a worm, or 
_ bruised 
A living flower, but thou hast pitied it 
With needless tears! Fair sister, thou 


in whom 

Men wondered how such loveliness and 

_. wisdom 

Did not destroy each other! Is there 
made 

Ravage of thee? O, heart, I ask no 
more 

Justification! Shall I wait, Orsino, 


Till he return, and stab him at the door? 


Ors. Not so; some accident might 
interpose 
To rescue him from what is now most 
sure ; 


And you are unprovided where to fly, 
How to excuse or to conceal. Nay, 
listen : 
All is contrived; success is so assured 
That — 
[Enter Beatrice] 


Beatr. ’Tis my brother’s voice! 
You know me not? 
Giac. My sister, my lost sister! 
Beratr. Lost indeed! 
I see Orsino has talked with you, and 
That you conjecture things too horrible 
To speak, yet far less than the truth. 
Now, stay not, 
He might return: yet kiss me; [I shall 


know ; 
That then thou hast consented to his 


death. ; 
Farewell, farewell! Let piety to God, 


Brotherly love, justice, and clemency, 
And all things that make tender hardest 


earts, 
Make thine hard, brother. Answer not: 
farewell. {EHzeunt severally] 


Scene II 


A mean Apartment in G1acomo’s House 
[Gracomo alone] 


Giac. °Tis midnight, and Orsino 
comes not yet. 
[Thunder, and the sound of a storm) 
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What! can the everlasting elements 

Feel with a worm like man?_ If so, the 
shaft ; J 

Of ree aaee lightning would not 


fa 
On stones and trees. My wife and chil- 
dren sleep: E : 
They are now living in unmeaning 


dreams : 

But : must wake, still doubting if that 

eed 

Be just, which was most necessary. O, 

Thou unreplenished lamp! whose nar- 
row fire 

Is shaken by the wind, and on whose 
edge 

Devouring darkness hovers! Thou 
small flame, 

Which, as a dying pulse rises and falls, 

Still flickerest up and down, how very 


soon, 
Did I not feed thee, wouldst thou fail, 
and be 


As thou hadst never been! So wastes 
and sinks 
Even now, perhaps, the life that kindled 


mine: 

But that no power ean fill with vital oil, 

That broken lamp of flesh. Ha! ’tis 
the blood 

Which fed these veins, that ebbs till all 
is cold: 

It is the form that moulded mine, that 


sinks 
Into the white and yellow spasms of 
eath : 
It is the soul by which mine was arrayed 
In God’s immortal likeness, which now 
stands 
Naked before Heaven’s judgment seat! 
[A bell strikes] 
One! Two! 
The hours crawl on; and, when my hairs 
are white, 
My he will then perhaps be waiting 
thus, 
Tortured between just hate and vain 
remorse ; 
Chiding the tardy messenger of news 
Like those which I expect. I almost 


wis 

He be not dead, although my wrongs 
are great; 

Yet — ’tis Orsino’s step — 


[Enter Orstno] 


Speak! 
Ors. Iam come 
To say he has escaped. 
Giac. Escaped ! 
Ors. And safe 


Within Petrella. He past by the spot 


Appointed for the deed an hour too— 


soon. 
Giac. Are we the fools of such con- 
tingencies ? 1 etlay 
And es we waste in blind misgivings 
thus 
The hours when we should act? Then 
wind and thunder, 
Which seemed to howl his knell, is the 
loud laughter 
With which Heaven mocks our 
ness! I henceforth 
Will ne’er repent of aught, designed or 
done, 
But my repentance. 
Ors. See, the lamp is out. 
Giac. If no remorse is ours when the 
dim air 
Has drank this innocent flame, why 
should we quail 
When Cenci’s life, that light by which 
ill spirits 
See the worse deeds they prompt, shall 


sink for ever? 
No, I am hardened. 


eak- 


Ors. Why, what need of this? 
Who feared the pale intrusion of re- — 
morse 
In a just deed? Although our first 
plan failed, 


Doubt not but he will soon be laid to 


rest. 
But light the lamp; let us not talk i’ 
the dark. 
Giac. [lighting the lamp]. And yet, 
once quenched, I cannot thus relume 
My father’s life: do you not think his 


ghost 
Might plead that argument with God? 
Ors. Once gone, 
You eannot now recal[l] your sister’s 
peace ; 
Your own extinguished years of youth 
and hope; 
Nor your wife’s bitter words; nor all the 
_ taunts 
Which, from the prosperous, weak mis- 
fortune takes ; 
Nor your dead mother; nor — 
Giac. O, speak no more! 
I am resolved, although this very hand 
Must quench the life that animated it. 
Ors. There is no need of that. 
_ Listen: you know, 
Olimpio, the castellan of Petrella 
In old Colonna’s time; him whom 
your father 
Degraded from his post? And Marzio, 
That desperate wretch, whom he de- 
prived last year 
Of Si of blood, well earned and 
ue? 
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Giac. I knew Olimpio; 
say he hated 
Old Cenci so, that in his silent rage 
His lips grew white only to see him pass. 
Of Marzio I know nothing. 


and they 


Ors. Marzio’s hate 
Matches Olimpio’s. I have sent these 
men, 
But in your name, and as at your 
request, 
To talk with Beatrice and Lucretia. 
Giac. Only to talk? 
Ors. The moments which even now 
Pass onward to tomorrow’s midnight 
hour 
May memorise their flight with death: 
ere then 


They must have talked, and may per- 
haps have done, 
And made an end — 
Giac. Listen! What sound is that? 
Ors. The house-dog moans, and 
the beams crack: nought else. 
Giac. It is my wife complaining in 
her sleep: 
I doubt not she is saying bitter things 
Of me; and all my children round her 
dreaming 
That I deny them sustenance. 
Ors. Whilst he 
- Who truly took it from them, and who fills 
Their hungry rest with bitterness, now 
sleeps ; 
Lapped in bad pleasures, and trium- 
phantly 
Mocks thee in visions of successful hate 
Too like the truth of day. 
Giac. If e’er he wakes nl 
Again, I will not trust to hireling 
hands — 
Ors. Why, that were well. I must 
be gone; good night: 
When next we meet may all be done! 


Gtac. d all 
Forgotten: Oh, that I had never been! 
[Hxeunt] 


END OF THE THIRD ACT 


ACT IV 


Scene I 
An Apartment in the Castle of Petrella 
[Enter Cpnct] 


Cen. She comes not; yet I left her 
even now , 
Vanquished and faint. She knows the 


penalty 


Of her delay: yet what if threats are 
‘vain? 

Am I not now within Petrella’s moat? 

Or fear I still the eyes and ears of Rome? 

Might I not drag her by the golden hair? 

Stamp on her? Keep her sleepless till 
her brain 

Be overworn? Tame her with chains 
and famine? 

Less would suffice. 
undone 

What I most seek! 
born will, 

Which, by its own consent, shall stoop 


as low 
As that which drags it down. 


Yet so to leave 


No, ’tis her stub- 


[Enter Lucretta] 


. Thou loathed wretch! 
Hide thee from my abhorrence; fly, 


begone! 
Yet stay! Bid Beatrice come hither. 
Lucr. Oh, 
Husband! I pray, for thine own 


wretched sake, 
Heed what thou dost. 
walks like thee 
Through crimes, and through the danger 
of his crimes, 
Each hour may stumble o’er a sudden 


grave. 
And thou art old; thy hairs are hoary 


A man who 


gray ; 

As thou wouldst save thyself from death 
and hell, ‘ 

Pity thy daughter; give her to some 


friend 
In marriage: so that she may tempt 
thee not 
To hatred, or worse thoughts, if worse 
there be. 
Cnn. What! like her sister who has 


found a home 
To mock my hate from with prosperity ? 
Strange ruin shall destroy both her and 


thee ' 
And all that yet remain. My death 


may be . 
Rapid, her destiny outspeeds it. Go, 
Bid her come hither, and before my 


mood 
Be changed, lest I should drag her by 
the hair. 
Lucr. She sent me to thee, husband. 
At thy presence 
She fell, as thou dost know, into a 


trance ; 

And in that trance she heard a voice 
which said, 

ne coy, must die! Let him confess him- 
self ! 
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«‘Eyen now the accusing angel waits to 
hear : 
“Tf God, to punish his enormous crimes, 
‘‘ Harden his dying heart!” 
Cren. Why — such things are: 
No doubt divine revealings may be 


made. 

"Tis plain I have been favoured from 
above, 

For when I cursed my sons they died — 

Ay — so — 

As to the right or wrong that’s talk — 
repentance — 

Repentance is an easy moment’s work, 

And more depends on God than me. 
Well — well — 

I must give up the greater point, which 
was 

To poison and corrupt her soul. 

[A pause; LucrETIA approaches 
anxiously, and then shrinks 
back as he speaks] 

One, two; 
Ay — Rocco and Cristofano my curse 
Phas ies and Giacomo, I think, will 
n 
Life a worse Hell than that beyond the 


grave: 

Beatrice shall, if there be skili in hate, 

Die in despair, blaspheming: to Ber- 
nardo, 

He is so innocent, I will bequeath 

The memory of these deeds, and make 
his youth 

The sepulchre of hope, where evil 
thoughts 

Shall grow like weeds on a neglected 
tomb. 

When all is done, out in the wide Cam- 
pagna 

I will pile up my silver and my gold; 

My costly robes, paintings, and tap- 
estries ; 

My parchments and all records of my 
wealth ; 

And make a bonfire in my joy, and leave 

Of my possessions nothing but my 


name; 
Which shall be an inheritance to strip 
Its wearer bare as infamy. That done, 
My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 
Into the hands of him who wielded it; 
Be it for its own punishment or theirs, 
He will not ask it of me till the lash 
Be broken in its last and deepest wound ; 
Until its hate be all inflicted. Yet, 
Lest death outspeed my purpose, let 
me make 
Short work and sure — [Going] 
Lucr. [stops him]. 
a feint: 


Oh, stay! It was 


She had no vision, and she heard no 
voice. 
I said it but to awe thee. 
Crn. That is well. 
Vile palterer with the sacred truth of 


God, 
Be thy soul choked with that blasphem- 
ing lie! , 
For Beatrice, worse terrors are in store, 
To bend her to my will. 

Lucr. Oh! to what will? 

What cruel sufferings, more than she 
has known, 
Canst thou inflict? 

Crn. Andrea! Go eall my daughter, 
And if she comes not tell her that I come. 
What sufferings? I will drag her, step 

by step, 
Through infamies unheard of among 


men: 

She shall stand shelterless in the broad 
noon 

Of public scorn, 
abroad, 

One among which shall be — What? 
Canst thou guess? 

She shall become (for what she most 
abhors 

Shall have a fascination to entrap 


for acts blazoned 


Her ne will) to her own conscious ; 


se 
All she appears to others; and when 


ead, 
As she shall die unshrived and unfor- 


given, 

A rebel to her father and her God, 

Her corpse shall be abandoned to the 
hounds; 

Her name shall be the terror of the 
earth ; 

Her spat shall approach the throne of 


0 

Plague-spotted with my curses. I will 
make 

Body and soul a monstrous lump of ruin. 


[Enter ANDREA] 


Anpr. The lady Beatrice — 

Crn. Speak, pale slave! What 
Said she? 

Anpr. My Lord, ’twas what she 


looked she said : 
“Go tell my father that I see the gulph 
“Of Hell between us two, which he may 


pass, 
“T will not.” [Exit ANDREA] 
Crn. Go thou quick, Lucretia, 
Tell her to come; yet let her under- 
stand 
Her coming is consent; and say, more- 
over, 


3 
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That if she come not I will curse her. 
[Exit Lucretta] 
: Ha! 
With what but with a father’s curse 
doth God 
ela armed victory, and make 
pale 
Cities in their prosperity? The world’s 
ae aoe 
ust grant a parent’s prayer against 
his child, soe 3 
Be he who asks even what men eall me. 
Will not the deaths of her rebellious 
brothers 
Awe her before I speak? For I on them 
Did imprecate quick ruin, and it came. 


[Enter Lucretia] 


Well; what? Speak, wretch! 

Lucr. She said, ‘‘I cannot come; 
“Go tell my father that I see a torrent 
“*Of his own blood raging between us.”’ 

Crn. [kneeling]. God! 
eae ! If this most specious mass of 

esh, 
Which thou hast made my daughter; 
this my blood, 
This particle of my divided being; 
Or rather, this my bane and my disease, 
Whose sight infects and poisons me; 
; this devil 
Which sprung from me as from a hell, 
was meant 
To aught good use; if her bright loveli- 
ness 
Was kindled to illumine this dark world ; 
If nursed by thy selectest dew of love 
Such virtues blossom in her as should 


make ; 
The peace of life, I pray thee, for my 


sake, 

As thou the common God and Father 
art 

Of her, and me, and all; reverse that 
doom ! 

Earth, in the name of God, let her food 


e 

Poison, until she be encrusted round | 

With leprous stains! Heaven, rain 
upon her head 

The blistering drops of the Maremma’s 
dew, 

Till she be speckled like a toad; parch 
up : 

Those love-enkindled lips, warp those 
fine limbs ; 

To loathed lameness! All beholding 
sun, : ‘ 

Strike in thine envy those life-darting 


eyes te 
With thine own blinding beams! 
Lucr. Peace! Peace! 


For thine own sake unsay those dreadful 
words. 

When high God grants, he punishes such 
prayers. 

Cen. [leaping up, and throwing his 
right hand towards Heaven]. He does 
his will, I mine! This in addition, 

That if she have a child — 

Lucr. Horrible thought! 

Cren. That if she ever have a child; 
and thou, 

Quick gaa I adjure thee by thy 


od, 

That thou be fruitful in her, and en- 
crease 

And multiply, fulfilling his command, 

And my deep imprecation! May it be 

A hideous likeness of herself; that, as 

From a distorting mirror, she may see 

Her image mixed with what she most 
abhors, 

Smiling upon her from her nursing 
breast. 

And that the child may from its infancy 

Grow, day by day, more wicked and de- 
formed, 

Turning her mother’s love to misery : 

And that both she and it may live, until 

It shall repay her care and pain with 
hate, 

Or what may else be more unnatural. 

So he may hunt her through the clamor- 
ous scoffs 

Of the loud world to a dishonored grave. 


Shall I revoke this curse? Go, bid her 
come, 

Before my words are chronicled in 
heaven. 


[Exit Lucretia] 
I do not feel as if I were a man, 
But like a fiend appointed to chastise 
The offences of some unremembered 
world. 
My blood is running up and down my 
veins ; 
A fearful pleasure makes it prick and 


tingle : 
T feel a giddy sickness of strange awe; 
My heart is beating with an expectation 
Of horrid joy. 


[Enter Lucretia] 


What? Speak! 
Lucr. She bids thee curse; 
And if thy curses, as they cannot do, 
Could kill her soul — 
Cen. She would not come. ’Tis 
well, 
Iean do both: first take what I demand, 
And then extort concession. To thy 
chamber! 
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and beware this 


Fly ere I spurn thee: 
ot It 


That thou cross not my footsteps. 
were safer 
To come between the tiger and his prey. 
[Exit Lucretia] 
It aoe be late; mine eyes grow weary 
m 
With unaccustomed heaviness of sleep. 


Conscience! Oh, thou most insolent 
of lies! ; 
cer say that sleep, that healing dew of 
eaven 
Steeps not in balm the foldings of the 
brain 


Which thinks thee an impostor. I will 
go, 

First to belie thee with an hour of rest, 

Which will be deep and calm, I feel: 
and then — 

O, multitudinous Hell, the fiends will 


shake 
Thine arches with the laughter of their 


JOY 

There shall be lamentation heard in 
Heaven 

As o’er an angel fallen; 


Earth 

All good shall droop and sicken, and ill 
things 

Shall, with a spirit of unnatural life, 

Stir and be quickened; even as I am 
now. [Exit] 


and upon 


Scrne IT 
Before the Castle of Petrella 


[Enter Beatrice and Lucretia above 
on the Ramparts] 


They come not yet. 
Lucr. Tis scarce midnight. 
Beatr. How slow 
Behind the oouiee of thought, even sick 
with sp 
Lags loadlen-tootad time ! 
Lucr. The minutes pass — 
If he should wake before the deed is 
done? 
Bratr. O, mother! he must never 
wake again. 
What thou hast said persuades me that 
our act 
Will but dislodge a spirit of deep hell 
Out of a human form. 
Lucr. ’Tis true he spoke 
Of death and judgment with strange 
confidence 
For one so wicked; as a man believing 
In God, yet recking not of good or ill. 
And yet to die without confession ! 


Bratr. 


Bratr. Oh! 
Believe that Heaven is merciful and just, 
And will not add our dread necessity 
To the amount of his offences. 


[Enter Outimp1o and Mazrzio below] 


Lucr. See, 
They come. 3 

Bzatr. All mortal things 

hasten thus 
To their dark end. Let us go down. 
[Ezeunt Lucretia and BEATRICE 
from above] 

Our. How feel you to this work? 

Mar. As one who thinks 
A thousand crowns excellent market 


must 


price 
For an old edie slife. Your cheeks 
are pa. 
Oui. ie is the white reflection of 
your own, 


Which you eall pale. 
Mar. Is that their natural hue? 
Oum. Or ’tis my hate, and the de- 
ferred desire 
To wreak it, which extinguishes their 
blood. 
Mar. 
business ? 


Oum. Ay, 
If one should bribe me with a thousand ~ 


crowns 
To sa a serpent which had stung my 


child, 
I could not be more willing. 
[Enter Buatrice and Lucretta below] 


Noble ladies ! 
Bratr. Are ye resolved? 
Ourm. Is he asleep? 


Mar. Is all 
Quiet? 
Lvcr. I mixed an opiate with his 


He sleeps 50 soundly — 
Breatr. That he death will be 


But as a change of sin-chastising dreams, _ 


A ek = connec of the Hell within 


Which ( God extinguished ! 
resolved ? 
Ye know it is a high and holy deed ? 
Oum. We are resolved. 
Mar. As to the how this act 
Be warranted, it rests with you. 


Bratr. ell, follow! 

Oum. Hush! Hark! What noise is 
that? 

Mar. Ha! some one comes! 


Buratr. Ye conscience stricken cra- 
vens, rock to rest 


You are inclined then to this 


But ye are 
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Your baby hearts. It is the iron gate, 
Which ye left open, swinging to the 


wind, 

That enters whistling as in scorn. 
Come, follow! 

And be your steps like mine, light, quick, 
and bold. [Exeunt] 


Scene IIT 
An Apartment in the Castle 
[Enter Beatrice and Lucretia] 


Lucr. They are about it now. 
Bratr. Nay, it is done. 
Lucr. I have not heard him groan. 
Bratr. He will not groan. 
Lucr. What sound is that? 
Beater. List! ’tis the tread of feet 
About his bed. 
Lucr. My God! 
If he be now a cold stiff corpse. 
Beratr. O, fear not 
What may be done, but what is left 
undone: 
The act seals all. 


[Enter Otimpio and Manrzio] 


Is it accomplished ? 
Mar. What? 
Oum. Did you not call? 
Beatr. When? 
Oum. Now. 
Beater. I ask if all is over? 
Oum. We dare not kill an old and 
sleeping man; 
His thin grey hair, his stern and reverent 
row, 
His veined hands crossed on his heaving 
breast, 
And the calm innocent sleep in which he 


ay; 
eine. Indeed, indeed, I cannot 
oi 


t. 
. But I was bolder; for I chid 
Olimpio, ; 
And bade him bear his wrongs to his 


own grave 
And leave me the reward. And now 
my knife 
Touched the loose wrinkled throat, when 
the old man é 
Stirred in his sleep, and said, ‘‘God! 
ear, O, hear 
‘*A father’s curse! What art thou not 
our father?’’ : 
And then he laughed. I knew it was 
the ghost ; p 
Of my dead father speaking through his 


lips, 
And could not kill him. 


Bratr. Miserable slaves ! 
Where, if ye dare not kill a sleeping 


man, 
Found ye the boldness to return to me 


With such a deed undone? Base 
palterers ! 

Cowards and traitors! Why, the very 
_ conscience 

Which ye would sell for gold and for 
revenge 


Is an equivocation: it sleeps over 
A thousand daily acts disgracing men; 
And when a deed where mercy insults 
heaven — 
Why do I talk? 
[Snatching a dagger from one of 
them and raising it] 
Hadst thou a tongue to say, 
She pred her own father, I must 
o it! 
But never dream ye shall outlive him 
long! 
Oum. Stop, for God’s sake ! 
Mar. I will go back and kill him. 
Oum. Give me the weapon, we 
must do thy will. 
Bratr. Take it! Depart! Return! 
[Ezeunt Otim. and Mar.] 
How pale thou art! 
We do but that which ’twere a deadly 
crime 
To leave undone. 
Lucr. Would it were done! 
Beater. Even whilst 
That doubt is passing through your 
mind, the world 
Is coneeoUs of a change. Darkness and 
e 
Have swallowed up the vapour they 
sent forth f 
To blacken the sweet light of life. My 
breath : 
Comes, methinks, lighter, and the gellied 
blood : 
Runs freely through my veins. Hark! 
[Enter Ourmpio and Marzio] | 


He is — 
Oum. Dead! : 
Mar. We strangled him that there 
might be no blood; ‘ 
And then we threw his heavy corpse i’ 
the garden ; } 
Under the balcony; ’twill seem it fell. 
Bzatr. [giving them a bag of coin). 
Here, take this gold, and hasten to 
your homes. 
And, Marzio, because thou wast only 


awe 
By that which made me tremble, wear 
thou this! 
[Clothes him in a rich manile] 
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It was the mantle which my grandfather 
Wore in his high prosperity, and men 
Envied his state: so may they envy 
thine. ‘ 
Thou wert a weapon in the hand of God 
To a just use. Live long and thrive! 
And, mark, 2 f 
If thou hast crimes, repent: this deed is 
none. 
[A horn is sounded] 
Lucr. Hark! ’tis the castle horn; 
my God! it sounds 
Like the last trump. : 
Buratr. Some tedious guest is coming. 
Lucr. The drawbridge is let down; 
there is a tramp 
Of horses in the court; fly, hide your- 
selves ! 
[Ezeunt Our. and Mar.] 
Bzratr. Let us retire to counterfeit 
deep rest ; 
I searcely need to counterfeit it now: 
The spirit which doth reign within these 


limbs 
Seems strangely undisturbed. I could 
even sleep 
Fearless and calm: all ill is surely past. 
[Ezeunt] 


Scene IV 
Another Apartment in the Castle 


[Enter on one side the Lucatm SAVELLA, 
introduced by a SERVANT, and on the 
other LucRETIA and BERNARDO] 


Sav. Lady, my duty to his Holiness 
Be my excuse that thus unseasonably 
I break upon your rest. I must speak 

with 
Count Cenci; doth he sleep? 
Lucr. [in a hurried and confused 
manner]. I think he sleeps; 
Yet, wake him not, I pray, spare me 
awhile, 
He is a wicked and a wrathful man; 
Should he be roused out of his sleep 
to-night, 
Which is, I know, a hell of’ angry dreams, 
It were not well; indeed it were not 


well. 
Wait till day break — 
[Aside] O, I am deadly sick! 
Sav. I grieve thus to distress you, 
but the Count 3 
Must answer charges of the gravest 
import, 
And suddenly; such my commission is. 
Lucr. [with increased agitation]. I 
dare not rouse him: I know none 
who dare: 


’Twere perilous; — you might as safely 
waken ; ’ 
A Bere or a corpse in which some ~ 


en. 
Were laid 'to sleep. 
Sav. Lady, my moments here ; 
Are counted. I must rouse him from his 
sleep, ‘ 
Since none else dare. 4 
Lucr. [Aside] O, terror! O, despair! 
[To BERNARDO] 
Bernardo, conduct you the Lord Legate 


to 
Your father’s chamber. 
[Exeunt Sav. and Burn.) 


[Enter BEATRICE] 


Beatr. ’Tis a messenger 
Come to arrest the culprit who now 
stands 
Before the throne of unappealable God. — 
Both Earth and Heaven, consenting 
arbiters, 
Acquit our deed. 
Lucr. Oh, agony of fear! 
Would that he yet might live! 
now I heard 
The Legate’s followers whisper, as they 
passed, 
oy ore a warrant for his instant 
eath. 
All was prepared by unforbidden means, 
hich we must pay so dearly, having 
done. 
Even now they search the tower, and — 
find the body; 
Now they suspect the truth; now they © 
consult 
Before a come to tax us with the 


fact: 
O, horrible, ’tis all discovered ! 
Beatr. Mother, 
What Pane wisely, is done well. Be 


Even 


oO. 
As thou art just. ’Tis like a truant 
child 
To fear that others know what thou 
hast done, 
Even from thine own strong conscious- 
_ hess, and thus ‘ 
Write on unsteady eyes and altered 
cheeks , 
All thou wouldst hide. Be faithful to 
thyself, 
And fear no other witness but thy fear. 
For if, as cannot be, some circumstance 
Should rise in accusation, we can blind 
Suspicion with such cheap astonishment, 
Or overbear it with such guiltless pride, 
As murderers cannot feign. The deed F 
is done, 4 


ie 


F 


a ee 
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And what may follow now regards not 
me. 

I am as universal as the light; 

Free as the earth-surrounding air; as 


m 
As the world’s centre. 


Consequence, 
to me, 
Is as the wind which strikes the solid 
rock 


But shakes it not. 
[A cry within and tumult] 


Voices. Murder! Murder! Murder! 


[Enter BeRNARDO and SAVELLO] 
Sav. [Tohis followers] Gosearch the 


eastle round; sound the alarm; 
Look to the gates that none escape! 


Bratr. What now? 

Bzrr. I know not what to say: my 
father’s dead ! 

Bratr. How? dead? he only 


sleeps: you mistake, brother. 
His sleep is very calm, very like death; 
*Tis wonderful how well a tyrant sleeps. 
He is not dead? : 
Ber. Dead! murdered! 
Lucr. [with extreme agitation]. 
no, no, 
He is not murdered, though he may be 


Oh, 


ead ; 
I have alone the keys of those apart- 
ments. 

Sav. Ha! Is it so? 

Bzatr. My Lord, I pray excuse us; 
We will retire; my mother is not well: 
She seems quite overcome with this 

strange horror. 
[Exzeunt Lucr. and Bratr.] 

Sav. Can you suspect who may have 

murdered him? 

Ber. I know not what to think. 

Sav. Can you name any 
Who had an interest in his death? 

Ber. Alas! 

I can name none who had not, and those 
most , 

Who most lament that such a deed is 
done; ; 

My mother, and my sister, and myself. 

Sav. ’Tisstrange! There were clear 

marks of violence. ; 

I found the old man’s body in the 
moonlight : ; 

Hanging beneath the window of his 
chamber, ; 

Among the branches of a pine: he could 


not 
Have fallen there, for all his limbs lay 
heaped 
And effortless ; 
blood. 


*tis true there was no 


Favour me, Sir, (it much imports your 


house 
That all should be made clear) to tell 
the ladies 
That I request their presence. 
[Exit Bur.] 


[Enter Guarps, bringing in Manzio] 


Guarp. We have one. 
Orricer. My Lord, we found this 
ruffian and another 
Lurking oe the rocks; there is no 
ou 
But that they are the murderers of 
‘Count Cenci: 
Each had a bag of coin; this fellow 
wore 
A gold-inwoven robe, which, shining 


rig 
Under the dark rocks to the glimmering 
moon, 
Betrayed them to our notice: the other 


fe 
Desperately fighting. 
Sav. What does he confess? 
Orricrer. He keeps firm silence; 
but these lines found on him 
May speak. 
Sav. There language is at least 
sincere. [Reads] 


“To tan Lapy BEATRICE. 


«That the atonement of what my na- 
ture sickens to conjecture may soon ar- 
rive, I send thee, at thy brother’s desire, 
those who will speak and do more than 
I dare write — 

‘«‘Thy devoted servant, 
‘¢ ORSINO.’’ 


[Enter Lucretia, Bratricr, and 
BERNARDO] 


Knowest thou this writing, Lady? 
Beatr. No. 
Sav. Nor thou? 
Lucr. [Her conduct throughout the scene 
is marked by extreme agitation] 


Where was it found? What is it? 
It should be 
Orsino’s hand! It speaks of that 


strange horror 
Which never yet found utterance, but 
which made 
Between the hapless child and her dead 
father 
A gulph of obscure hatred. 
Sav. Is itso? 
Is it true, Lady, that thy father did 
Such outrages as to awaken in thee 
Unfilial hate ? 
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Not hate, ’twas more than 
hate: ; 
This is most true, yet wherefore question 
me? 
Sav. There is a deed demanding 
question done; 
Thou hast a secret which will answer not. 
Bratr. What sayest? My Lord, 
your words are bold and rash. 
Sav. I do arrest all present in the 


name 
Of the Pope’s Holiness. You must to 
Lucr. 


Rome. 
O, not to Rome! Indeed 
we are not guilty. 
Bratr. Guilty! Who dares talk of 
guilt? My Lord, 
I am more innocent of parricide 


Than is a child born fatherless. Dear 
mother, 

Your gentleness and patience are no 
shie 

For this keen-judging world, this two- 
edged lie, 

Which seems, but is not. What! will 


human laws, 
Rather will ye who are their ministers, 
Bar all access to retribution first, 
And then, when heaven doth interpose 


to do 
What ye neglect, arming familiar things 
To the redress of an unwonted crime, 
Make ye the victims who demanded it 
Culprits? ’Tis ye are culprits! That 
poor wretch 
Who stands so pale, and trembling, and 
amazed, 
If it be true he murdered Cenci, was 
A arene in the right hand of justest 


God. 
Wherefore should I have wielded it? 
nless 
The crimes which mortal tongue dare 
never name 
God therefore scruples to avenge. 
Sav. You own 
That you desired his death? 
Bratr. It would have been 
A erime no less than his, if, for one 


moment, 
That fierce desire had faded in my heart. 
*Tis true I did believe, and hope, and 
pray, 
Ay, I even knew — for God is wise and 


just, 

That some strange sudden death hung 

_ over him. 

"Tis true that this did happen, and 
most true 

There was no other rest for me on earth, 

No other hope in Heaven: now what 
of this? 


Sav. Strange thoughts beget strange 
deeds; and here are both: 
I judge thee not. 

Beatr. And yet, if you arrest me, 
You are the judge and the executioner 
Of that which is the life of life: the 

breath 
Of accusation kills an innocent name, 
And leaves for lame acquittal the poor 


life 
Which is a mask without it. ”Tis most 
false 
That I am guilty of foul parricide; 
Although I must rejoice, for justest 


cause, 

That ea hands have sent my father’s 
so 

To ask the mercy he denied to me. 

Now leave us free: stain not a noble 
house 

With vague surmises of rejected crime; 

Add to our sufferings and your own 
neglect 

No heavier sum; let them have been 
enough; 

Leave us the wreck we have. 

Sav. I dare not, Lady. 
I pray that you prepare yourselves for 


ome: 
There the Pope’s further pleasure will 
be known. 
Lucr. O, not to Rome! 
not to Rome! 
Breatr. Why not to Rome, dear 
mother? ‘There as here 
Our innocence is as an armed heel 
To trample accusation. God is there 
As here, and with his shadow ever 
clothes 
The innocent, the injured, and the weak; 
And such are we. Cheer up, dear Lady, 


O, take us 


lean 
On me; _ eollect your wandering 
thoughts. My Lord, 


As soon as you have taken some refresh- 


ment, 

And had all such examinations made 

Upon the spot, as may be necessary 

To the full understanding of this matter, 

We shall be ready. Mother, will you 
come? 

Lucr. Ha! they will bind us to the 

rack, and wrest 

Self-accusation from our agony ! 

Will Giacomo be_ there? 
Marzio? 

All present; all confronted; all demand- 


Orsino ? 


ing 
Each from the others countenance the 


ees. : 
Which is in every heart! O, misery! 
[She faints, and is borne out] 


‘ 
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Sav. She faints: an ill appearance 
this 


Beatr. My Lord, 

She knows not yet the uses of the world. 

She fears that power is as a beast which 
grasps 

And loosens not: a snake, whose look 
transmutes 

Ali things to guilt which is its nutriment ; 

She cannot know how well the supine 
slaves 

Of blind authority read the truth of 
things 

When written on a brow of guilelessness : 

She sees not yet triumphant Innocence 

Stand at the judgment-seat of mortal 


man, 

A judge and an accuser of the wrong 

Which drags it there. Prepare yourself, 
my Lord; 

Our suite will join yours in the court 
below. [Exeunt] 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT 


IN OAM AY 


Scene I 
An Apartment in OrsINO’s Palace 
[Enter OrsINOo and Giacomo] 


Grac. Do evil deeds thus quickly 

come to end? 

O, that the vain remorse which must 
chastise 

_ Crimes done, had but as loud a voice to 
warn 

As its keen sting is mortal to avenge! 

O, oe the hour when present had cast 


fe) 
The mantle of its mystery, and shewn 
The ghastly form with which it now 
returns 
When its seared game is roused, cheering 
the hounds 
Of conscience to their prey! Alas! Alas! 
It was a wicked thought, a piteous deed, 
To kill an old and hoary-headed father. 


Ors. It has turned out unluckily, 
in truth. 
Giac. To violate the sacred doors of 


sleep ; 
To cheat kind nature of the placid death 
Which she prepares for over-wearied age ; 
To drag from Heaven an unrepentant 


soul 

Which might have quenched in recon- 
ciling prayers | 

A life of burning crimes — 


Ors. You cannot say 
Tl urged you to the deed. 
Giac. O, had I never 
Found in thy smooth and ready coun- 
tenance 
The mirror of my darkest thoughts; 
hadst thou 
eo ah hints and questions made me 
00 
Upon the monster of my thought, until 
It grew familiar to desire — 
Ors. ’Tis thus 
Men east the blame of their unprosper- 
ous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own resolve; 
Or any thing but their weak, guilty selves. 
And yet, confess the truth, it is the peril 
In which you stand that gives you this 
pale sickness 
Of penitence; confess ’tis fear disguised 
From its own shame that takes the 
mantle now 
Of thin remorse. 
safe ? 
Giac. How can that be? Already 
Beatrice, 
Lucretia, and the murderer, are in 


What if we yet were 


prison. 
I doubt not officers are, whilst we speak, 
Sent to arrest us. 


Ors. Ihave all prepared 
For instant flight. We can escape even 
now 


So we take fleet occasion by the hair. 
Giac. Rather expire in tortures, as 


I may. 
What! will you cast by self-accusing 
flight 


Assured conviction upon Beatrice? 

She, who alone in this unnatural work, 
Stands like God’s angel ministered upon 
By fiends; avenging such a nameless 


wrong 
As turns black parricide to piety ; 
Whilst we for basest ends—HI fear, 
Orsino, 
While I consider all your words and 
looks, 
Comparing them with your proposal 


now, prise 
That you must be a villain. For what 


en 
Could you engage in such a perilous 

crime, ; 
Training me on with hints, and signs, 

and smiles, P 
Even to this gulph? ‘Thou art no liar? 


Oo, 
Thou art a lie! Traitor and murderer! 
Coward and slave! But, no, defend 
thyself ; 
[Drawing] 
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Let the sword speak what the indignant 
tongue ead! 3 
Disdains to brand thee with. . 
Ors. Put up your weapon. 
Is it the desperation of your fear , 
Makes you thus rash and sudden with a 
friend, 
Now ruined for your sake? If honest 
anger 
Have moved you, know, that what I 
just proposed 
Was but to try you. As for me, I think 
Thankless affection led me to this point, 
From which, if my firm temper could 
repent, 
I cannot now recede. Even whilst 
we speak 
The ministers of justice wait below : 
They grant me these brief moments. 
Now if you 
Have any word of melancholy comfort 
To speak to your pale wife, ’twere best 
to pass 
Out at the postern, and avoid them so. 
Giac. O, generous friend! how canst 
thou pardon me? 
Would that my life could purchase thine ! 
Ors. That wish 
Now comes a day too late. Haste; 
fare thee well ! 
Hear’st thou not steps along the corridor? 
[Exit Giacomo] 
I’m sorry for it; but the guards are 
waiting 
At his own gate, and such was my con- 
trivance 
That I might rid me both of him and 
them. 
I thought to act a solemn comedy 
Upon the painted scene of this new 
world, 
And to attain my own peculiar ends 
By one such plot of mingled good and 
As others weave; but there arose a 
Power 
Which graspt and snapped the threads 
of my device, 
And turned it to a net of ruin — Ha! 
[A shout is heard] 
Is that my name I hear proclaimed 
abroad ? 
But I will pass, wrapt in a vile disguise; 
Rags on my back, and a false innocence 
Upon my face, through the misdeeming 


_ Crow 
Which judges by what seems. ’Tis 
easy then 
For a new name and for a country new, 
And a new life, fashioned on old desires, 
To penne the honours of abandoned 
ome. 


And these must be the masks of that © 


within, 
Which must remain unaltered. Oh, I 
fear 


That what'is past will never let me rest! — 


Why, when none else is conscious but 
myself 

Of my misdeeds, should my own heart’s 
contempt 

Trouble me? Have I not the power to 


nf 
My own reproaches? Shall I be the 


slave 
Of — what? A word? which those of 
this false world 
Employ against each other, not them- 
selves; 
As men wear daggers not for self-offence. 
But if I am mistaken, where shall I 
Find the disguise to hide me from myself, 
As now I skulk from every other “re is 
zit 


Scene IT 
A Hall of Justice 


[CamILLo, JupDGES, &c., are discovered 
seated. Marzio is led in] 


1st Juper. Accused, do you persist 
in your denial ? 
I ask you, are you innocent, or guilty? 
I demand who were the participators 
In your offence? Speak truth and the 
whole truth. 
Mar. My God! I did not kill 
him; I know nothing; 
Olimpio sold the robe to me from which 
You would infer my guilt. 
2np JupGE. Away with him! 
1st Juper. Dare you, with lips yet 
white from the rack’s kiss, 
Speak false? Is itso soft a questioner, 
That you would bandy lover’s talk with 


i 
Till it wind out your life and soul? 


Away ! 
Mar. Spare me! O, spare! I will 
confess. 
Ist Jupar. Then speak. 
Mar. I strangled him in his sleep. 
Ist Jupcr. Who urged you to it? 
Mar. His own son Giacomo, and the 


young prelate 
Orsino sent me to Petrella; there 
The ladies Beatrice and Lucretia, 
Tempted me with a thousand crowns, 
and I 
And ran companion forthwith murdered 


m. 
Now let me die. 
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Ist Juper. This sounds as bad as 
truth. Guards, there, 
Lead forth the prisoners. 


[Enter Lucretia, Bratricn, and 
Giacomo, guarded] 


: Look upon this man; 
When did you see him last? 
Bratr. We never saw him. 
Mar. You know me too well, Lady 
Beatrice. 
Bratr. Iknowthee! How? where? 
when? 
Mar. You know ’twas I 
Whom you did urge with menaces and 
bribes 
To kill your father. When the thing 
was done 
You clothed me in a robe of woven gold 
And bade me thrive: how I have thriven, 
you see. 
You, my Lord Giacomo, Lady Lucretia, 
You know that what I speak is true. 
[Beatrice advances towards him; 
he covers his face, and shrinks 


back] 
O, dart 
The terrible resentment of those eyes 
On the dead earth! Turn them away 
from me! 
They wound: ’twas torture forced the 
truth. My Lords, 
Having said this, let me be led to death. 
Beatr. Poor wretch, I pity thee: 
yet stay awhile. 
Cam. Guards, lead him not away. 
Bratr. Cardinal Camillo, 
You have a good repute for gentleness 
And wisdom: ean it be that you sit here 
To countenance a wicked farce like this? 
When some obscure and trembling slave 
is dragged 
From sufferings which might shake the 
sternest heart, 
And bade to answer, not as he believes, 
But as those may suspect or do desire, 
Whose questions thence suggest their 


own reply; 3 

And that in peril of such hideous tor- 
ments 

Asmerciful God spares even the damned. 
Speak now ear 

The thing you surely know, which is, 
that you 

If your fine frame were stretched upon 
that wheel, 

And you were told: ‘‘Confess that you 


did poison ; 
Your little nephew ; that fair blue-eyed 


ehild ; 
Who was the loadstar of your life:” 
— and though 


All see, since his most swift and piteous 

death, 

That day and night, and heaven and 
earth, and time, 

And all the things hoped for or done 
therein 

Are changed to you, through your 
exceeding grief, 

Yet foe would say, ‘‘I confess any 

ng:” 
And beg from your tormentors, like that 


slave, 
The refuge of dishonourable death. 
I pray thee, Cardinal, that thou assert 
My innocence. 

Cam. [much moved]. What shall we 

think, my Lords? 

Shame on these tears! I thought the 
heart was frozen 
Which is their fountain. I would pledge 


my sou 
That she is guiltless. 
JupaE. Yet she must be tortured. 
Cam. I would as soon have tortured 
mine own nephew: 
(If he now lived he would be just her 


age; 
His hair, too, was her colour, and his 
eyes 
Like hers in shape, but blue and not so 


eep) 
As that most perfect image of God’s 
love 
That ever came sorrowing upon the 
earth. 
She is as pure as speechless infancy ! 
JupaEe. Well, be her purity on your 
head, my Lord, 
If you forbid the rack. His Holiness 
Enjoined us to pursue this monstrous 
crime 
By the severest forms of law; nay, even 
To stretch a point against the criminals. 
The prisoners stand accused of parricide 
Upon such evidence as justifies 


Torture. 
Bratr. What evidence? This 
man’s? 
JupGe. Even so. 
Bratr. [To Marzio] Come near. 


And who art thou thus chosen forth 
Out of the multitude of living men 
To kill the innocent? 
Mar. Iam Marzio, 
Thy father’s vassal. 
Beater. Fix thine eyes on mine; 
Answer to what I ask. 
[Turning to the JupGEs] 
I prithee mark 
His countenance: unlike bold calumny 
Which sometimes dares not speak the 
thing it looks, 
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He dares not look the thing he speaks, 
but bends 
His gaze on the blind earth. ’ 
[To Marzio] 
What ! wilt thou say 
That I did murder my own father? 
Mar. ! 
Spare me! My brain swims round — I 
cannot speak — 
It was that horrid torture forced the 
truth. 
Take me away! 
me! 
Tam a guilty, miserable wretch ; 
T have said all I know; now, let me die! 
Bratr. My Lords, if by my nature 
I had been 
So stern, as to have planned the crime 
alleged, 
Which your suspicions dictate to this 


Let her not look on 


slave, 
And the rack makes him utter, do you 


nk 
I should have left this two-edged 
instrument 
Of my misdeed; this man, this bloody 
knife 
With my own name engraven on the heft 
Lying unsheathed amid a world of foes, 
For my own death? That with such 
horrible need 
For deepest silence, I should have 
neglected 
So trivial a precaution, as the making 
His tomb the keeper of a secret written 
Ona Pes memory? What is his poor 


e? 
What are a thousand lives? A parricide 
Had trampled them like dust; and see, 


he lives! 
[Turning to Marzto] 
And thou — 
Mar. Oh, spare me! Speak to me 
no more! 
That stern yet piteous look, those solemn 
tones, 


Wound worse than torture. 
[To the JupGEs] 
I have told it all; 
For pity’s sake lead me away to death. 
Cam. Guards, lead him nearer the 
Lady Beatrice, 
He shrinks from her regard like autumn’s 


leaf 
From the keen breath of the serenest 
north. 
Bzatr. Oh, thou who tremblest on 


_the giddy verge 
Of life and death, pause ere thou answer- 
est me; 
So mayst thou answer God with less 
dismay ; 


What evil have we done thee? I, alas! 

Have lived but on this earth a few sad 
years 

And so my lot was ordered, that a father 

First turned the moments of awakening 
life 

To drops, each poisoning youth’s sweet 
hope; and then . 

Stabbed with one blow my everlasting 


soul ; 
And my untainted fame; and even that 


peace 

Which sleeps within the core of the 
heart’s heart. 

But the wound was not mortal; so my 
hate : 

Became the only worship I could lift 

To our great father, who in pity and 


ove, 

Armed thee, as thou dost say, to cut 
him off ; 

And thus his wrong becomes my accusa- 


tion ; 

And art thou the accuser? If thou 
hopest 

Mercy in heaven, shew justice upon 
earth : 

Worse than a bloody hand is a hard 
heart. 

If thou hast done murders, made thy 
life’s path 

Over the trampled laws of God and man, 

Rush not before thy Judge, and say: 


Maker, 

“‘T have done this and more; for there 
was one 

‘““Who was most pure and innocent on 
earth ; 

‘And because she endured what never 
any 


“Guilty or innocent, endured before ; 

“Because her wrongs could not be told, 
not thought ; 

‘Because thy hand at length did rescue 


her; 
ail: bias my words killed her and all her 
n ”? 


Think, I adjure you, what it is to slay 

The reverence living in the minds of men 

Towards our ancient house, and stain- 
less fame ! 

Think what it is to strangle infant pity, 

Cradled in the belief of guileless looks, 

Till it become a crime to suffer. Think 

What ’tis to blot with infamy and blood 

All that which shews like innocence, and 
is, 

Hear me, great God! 
innocent, 

So that the world lose all discrimination 

eee the sly, fierce, wild regard of 
gullt, 


I swear, most 
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And eee which now compels thee to 
reply 
To what Lask: AmI, oram I not 
' A parricide? 
Mar. Thou art not! 
JupeE. What is this? 
Mar. I here declare those whom I 
did accuse 
Are innocent. ’Tis I alone am guilty. 
Jupece. Drag him away to torments; 
let them be 
Subtle and long drawn out, to tear the 


olds 
Of the heart’s inmost cell. Unbind him 


not 
Till he confess. 
Mar. Torture me as ye will: 
A keener pang has wrung a higher truth 
From my last breath. She is most 
innocent ! 
Bloodhounds, not men, glut yourselves 
well with me; 
I will not give you that fine piece of 
nature 
To rend and ruin. 
[Exit Marzio, guarded] 
Cam. What say ye now, my Lords? 
Jupee. Let tortures strain the truth 
till it be white 
_ As snow thrice sifted by the frozen wind. 
Cam. Yet stained with blood. 
Jupen. [To Bratrics] Know you 
this paper, Lady? 
Beatr. Entrap me not with ques- 
tions. Who stands here 
As my accuser? Ha! wilt thou be he, 
Who art my judge? Accuser, witness, 
judge, 
What, all in one? MHere is Orsino’s 
name; 
Where is Orsino? Let his eye meet 
mine. 
What means this scrawl? Alas! Ye 
know not what, 
And therefore on the chance that it may 


e 
Some evil, will ye loll us? 
[Enter an OFFICER] 


Marzio’s dead. 
Jupee. What did he say? 
Orricer. Nothing. As soon as we 
Had bound him on the wheel, he smiled 
on us, 
As one who baffles a deep adversary ; 
And holding his breath, died. 
Juper. There remains nothing 
But to apply the question to those 
prisoners, 
Who yet remain stubborn. 
Cam. I overrule : 
Further proceedings, and in the behalf 


OFFICER. 


Of these most innocent and noble persons 
l use my interest with the Holy 
Father. 
Let the Pope’s pleasure then 
be done. Meanwhile 
Conduct these culprits each to separate 


cells ; 
And be the engines ready: for this 


night, 
If the Pope’s resolution be as grave, 
Pious, and just as once, I’ll wring the 


truth 
Out of those nerves and sinews, groan 
by groan. [Hxeunt] 


Scpne IIT 
The Cell of a Prison 
[BEATRICE ts discovered asleep on a Couch] 


[Enter BERNARDO] 


Bsr. How gently slumber rests upon 
her face, 

Like the last thoughts of some day 
sweetly spent 

Closing in night and dreams, and so 
prolonged. 

After such torments as she bore last 


night, 

How light and soft her breathing comes. 
Ay, me! 

Methinks that I shall never sleep again. 

But I must shake the heavenly dew of 
rest 

From this sweet folded flower, thus — 
wake! awake! 

What, sister, canst thou sleep? 

Beatr. [awaking]. I was just dream- 


in, 

That ae were all in Paradise. Thou 
knowest 

This cell seems like a kind of Paradise 

After our father’s presence. 


Ber. Dear, dear sister, 
Would ace thy dream were not a dream ! 
, God! 
How shall I tell ? 
Bratr. What wouldst thou tell, 


sweet brother? 
Ber. Look not so calm and happy, 
or even whilst 
I stand considering what I have to say 
My heart will break. 
Bratr. See now, thou mak’st me 
weep: 
How very friendless thou wouldst be, 
dear child, 
If I were dead. Say what thou hast to 
say, 
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Ber. They have confessed ; 
could endure no more . 
The tortures — 
Bratr. Ha! What was there to 
confess ? 
They must have told some weak and 
wicked lie 
To flatter their tormentors. Have they 
said 
That they were guilty? O, white inno- 


cence, 
That thou shouldst wear the mask of 
guilt to hide 
Thine awful and serenest countenance 
From those who know thee not! 


[Enter JupGE, with Lucretia and Gia- 
como, guarded] 


Ignoble hearts! 
For some brief spasms of pain, which 
are at least 
As mortal as the limbs through which 
they pass, 
Are centuries of high splendour laid in 


dust? 
And that eternal honour which should 


ve 
Sun-like, above the reek of mortal fame, 
Changed to a mockery and a bye-word? 
What! 
Will you give up these bodies to be 


dragged 
At horses’ heels, so that our hair should 


sweep 

The footsteps of the vain and sense- 
less crowd, 

Who, that they may make our calamity 

Their worship and their spectacle, will 
leave 

The churches and the theatres as void 

As their own hearts? Shall the light 
multitude 

Fling, at their choice, curses or faded 


pity, 

Sad funeral flowers to deck a living 
corpse, 

Upon us as we pass to pass away, 

And leave — what memory of our hay- 
ing been? 

Infamy, blood, terror, despair? O thou, 

Who wert a mother to the parentless, 

Kill not thy child! Let not her wrongs 
kill thee! 

Brother, lie down with me upon the rack, 

And let us each be silent as a corpse; 

It soon will be as soft as any grave. 

*Tis but the falsehood it can wring from 


fear 
Makes the rack eruel. 
Giac. They will tear the truth 
Even from thee at last, those cruel pains: 


they | For pity’s sake say thou art guilty now. 


Lucr. O, speak the truth! Let us 
all quickly die; 
And after death, God is our judge, not 
they ; 
He will have mercy on us. 
Ber. If indeed 
It can be true, say so, dear sister mine; 
And then the Pope will surely pardon 
you, 
And all be well. 
Jupap. Confess, or I will warp 
Your limbs with such keen tortures — 
Beatr. Tortures! Turn . 
The rack henceforth into a spinning 
wheel ! 
Torture your dog, that he may tell when 


last 

He lapped the blood his master shed — 
not me! 

My pangs are of the mind, and of the 
heart, 

And of the soul; ay, of the inmost soul, 

Which Tipe within tears as of burning 
ga 

To see, in this ill world where none are 


true, 
My kindred false to their deserted selves. 
And with considering all the wretched 


life 

Which I have lived, and its now 
wretched end, 

And the small justice shewn by Heaven 
and Earth 

To me or mine; and what a tyrant thou 


art, 
And what slaves these; and what a 
world we make, 
The oppressor and the oppressed — 
such pangs compel 
My answer. What is it thou wouldst 
Ff with rack , 
UDGE. t thou not guilty of th 
father’s death? _ 
Bratr. Or wilt thou rather tax high 
judging God 
That he permitted such an act as that 
Which I have suffered, and which he 
beheld ; 
Made it unutterable, and took from it 
All refuge, all revenge, all consequence, 
But that which thou hast called my 
father’s death? 
Which is or is not what men call a crime, 
Which either I have done, or have not 
done; 
Say what ye will. I shall deny no more. 
If ye desire it thus, thus let it be. 
And so an end of all. Now do your will; 
No other pains shall force another word. 
Jupce. She is convicted, but has 
not confessed. 
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Beit enough. Until their final sentence 
Let none have converse with them. 
_ You, young Lord, 
Linger not here! 
Brartr. O, tear him not away! 
JupGE. Guards, do your duty. 
Burr. [embracing Burartrics]. 
would ye divide 
Body from soul? 
Orricer. That is the headsman’s 
business. 
[Exeunt but Lucr., Bratr., and 
TAC. 
Giac. Have I confessed? 
over now? 
No hope! No refuge! 
tongue, 
Which hast destroyed me, would that 
thou hadst been 
Cut out and thrown to dogs first? To 
have killed 
My father first, and then betrayed my 
sister ; 
Ay, thee! the one thing innocent and 


pure 
In this black guilty world, to that which I 
So well deserve! My wife! my little 
ones! 
Destitute, helpless, and I — Father! 
God! 


Oh! 


Is it all 


O weak, wicked 


~ Canst thou forgive even the unforgiving, 
When their full hearts break thus, 
thus ! 
[Covers his face, and weeps] 
Lucr. O, my child! 
To what a dreadful end are we all come! 
Why did I yield? Why did I not sus- 
tain 
Those torments? Oh, that I were all 
dissolved 
Into these fast and unavailing tears, 
Which flow and feel not! 
Bzeatr. What ’twas weak to do, 
"Tis weaker to lament, once being done; 
Take cheer! The God who knew my 
wrong, and made : 
Our speedy act the angel of his wrath, 
Seems, and but seems to have abandoned 


us. 
Let us not think that we shall die for this. 
Brother, sit near me; give me your firm 
hand, 
You had a manly heart. Bear up! 
Bear up! 
O, dearest Lady, put your gentle head 
Upon my lap, and try to sleep awhile: 
Your eyes look pale, hollow, and over- 
worn, 
With heaviness of watching and slow 


grief. ¢ 
Come, I will sing you some low, sleepy 
tune, 


Not cheerful, nor yet sad; some dull 
‘ old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, 

Such as our country gossips sing and spin, 

Till they almost forget they live: lie 


down! 

So, that will do. Have I forgot the 
words? 

Faith! They are sadder than I thought 
they were. 


Sone 


False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 
When my life is laid asleep? 
Little cares for a smile or a tear, 
The clay-cold corpse upon the bier! 
Farewell! Heigho! 
What is this whispers low? 
There is a snake in thy smile, my dear; 
And bitter poison within thy tear. 


Sweet sleep, were death like to thee, 
Or if thou couldst mortal be, 
I would close these eyes of pain; 
When to wake? Never again. 

O, World! Farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell ! 
It says, thou and I must part, 
With a light and a heavy heart. 

[The scene closes) 


Scene IV 
A Hall of the Prison 


[Enter CamiILLo and BERNARDO] 


Cam. The Pope is stern; not to be 

moved or bent. 

He looked as calm and keen as is the 
engine 

Which tortures and which kills, exempt 
itself 

From aught that it inflicts; a marble 
form, 

A rite, a law, a custom: not a man. 

He frowned, as if to frown had been the 
trick 

Of his machinery, on the advocates 

Presenting the defences, which he tore 

And threw behind, muttering with 
hoarse, harsh voice : 

“Which among ye defended their old 
father, 

‘‘ Killed in his sleep?”’ 
“Thou 

“Dost this in virtue of thy place; ’tis 

” 


Then to another : 


well. 
He turned to me then, looking depre- 
cation, 
And said these three words, coldly: 
“They must die.” 
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And yet you left him not? Beatr. [wildly]. Oh, 
ae I pad hac still; + My God! Can it be possible I have 
Pleading, as I could guess, the devilish | To die so suddenly? So young to go 
wrong Under the obscure, cold, rotting, wormy 
Which prompted your unnatural parent’s ground! 
death. To be nailed down into a narrow place; 
And he replied: “Paolo Santa Croce To see no more sweet sunshine; hear 


‘Murdered his mother yester evening, 

‘*And he is fled. Parricide grows so rife, 

“That soon, for some just cause no doubt, 
the young 

“Will strangle us all, dozing in our 
chairs. 

“Authority, and power, and hoary hair, 


“Are grown crimes capital. You are 
my nephew, 

“Vou come to ask their pardon; stay a 
moment ; 


“Here is their sentence; never see me 


more 
“Mill, to the letter, it be all fulfilled.” 


Brr. O, God, not so! I did believe 
indeed. 
That all you said was but sad prepa- 
ration 
For happy news. O, there are words and 
looks 
To bend the sternest purpose! Once 
knew them, 


Now I forget them at my dearest need. 

What think you if I seek him out, and 
bathe 

His feet and robe with hot and bitter 
tears? 

Importune him with prayers, 
his brain 

With my perpetual cries, until in rage 

He strike me with his pastoral cross, 
and trample 

Upon my prostrate head, so that my 
blood 

May stain the senseless dust on which 
he treads, 

And remorse waken merey? I will do 


vexing 


it! 
O, wait till I return! 
Cam. Alas! poor boy! 
A wreck-devoted seaman thus might 


pray 
To the deaf sea. 


[Rushes out] 


[Enter Lucretia, Beatrice, and Gia- 
como, guarded] 


Beatr. I hardly dare to fear 
That thou bring’st other news than a 
just pardon. 
Cam. May God in heaven be less 
inexorable 
To the Pope’s prayers, than he has been 
to mine. 
Here is the sentence and the warrant. 


no more 

Blithe voice of living thing; muse not 
again 

Upon “familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus 


los 
How are To be nothing! Or to 


be — 

What? O, where am I? Let me not 
go mad! 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! 
If there should be 

No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the 
void world; 

The wide, grey, 
unpeopled world ! 

If all things then should be — my 
father’s spirit, 

His eye, his voice, his touch, surround- 
ing me; 

The empesce and breath of my dead 

e 


lampless, deep, 


If sometimes, as a shape more like 
himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on 
earth, 

Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he 
should come 

And ind me in his hellish arms, and 


His eyes on me, and drag me down, 
down, down! 

For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present? Even tho’ 
dead, 

Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 

And work for me and mine still the 


same ruin, 

Scorn, pain, despair? Who ever yet 
returned 

To teach the laws of death’s untrodden 
realm ? 


Unjust perhaps as those which drive us 


now, 
O, whither, whither? 

Lucr. Trust in God’s sweet love, 
The tender promises of Christ: 


night, 
Think we shall be in Paradise. 
Buatr. ’Tis past! 
ete comes, my heart shall sink no 


ere 


And eS I know not why, your words 
strike chill : 

How tedious, false, and cold seem all 
things. 
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Have met with much injustice in this 
world ; , 

No difference has been made by God or 
man, 

Or any power moulding my wretched lot, 

*T'wixt good or evil, as regarded me. 

Lam cut off from the only world I know, 

From light, and life, and love, in youth’s 
sweet prime. 

You do well telling me to trust in God, 

I hope I do trust in him. In whom else 

Can any trust? And yet my heart is 


cold. 
[During the latter speeches Gta- 
como has retired conversing 


with CAMILLO, who now goes out. 
Giacomo advances] 
Giac. Know you not, 
sister, know you not? 
Bernardo even now is gone to implore 
The Pope to grant our pardon. 
Lucr. Child, perhaps 
It Be be granted. We may all then 
ve 
To make these woes a tale for distant 


mother — 


years: 

O, what a thought! It gushes to my 
heart 

Like the warm blood. 

_ Beratr. Yet both will soon be cold. 

O, trample out that thought! Worse 
than despair, 

Worse than the bitterness of death, is 
hope: 

It is the only ill which can find place 

Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow hour 

Tottering beneath us. Plead with the 
swift frost 

That it should spare the eldest flower 
of spring : 

Plead with awakening earthquake, o’er 
whose couch ; 

Even now a city stands, strong, fair and 


free ; 
Now stench and blackness yawn, like 
death. O, plead 


With famine, or wind-walking pestilence, 
Blind lightning, or the deaf sea, not with 


man! J ‘ 
Cruel, cold, formal man! righteous in 


ords, 

In deeds a Cain. No, mother, we must 
die: 

Since such is the reward of innocent 
lives ; 

Such the alleviation of worst wrongs. 

And whilst our murderers live, and hard, 
cold men, 

Smiling and slow, walk thro’ a world of 
tears f 

To death as to life’s sleep; ’twere just 
the grave 


Were some strange joy for us. Come, 
obscure Death, 
And wind me in thine all-embracing 


_ arms! 
Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 
And rock me to the sleep from which 
_ lone wake. 
Live ye, who live, subject to one another 
As we were once, who now — 


[BERNARDO rushes in] 


Ber. Oh, horrible! 
That tears, that looks, that hope poured 
forth in prayer, 
Even till the heart is vacant and despairs, 
Should all be vain! The ministers of 
death 
Are waiting round the doors. I thought 
saw 
Blood on the face of one — what if 
’twere fancy ? 
Soon the heart’s blood of all I love on 
earth 
Will sprinkle him, and he will wipe it off 
As if ’twere only rain. O, life! O, 
world! 
Cover me! let me be no more! To see 
That perfect mirror of pure innocence 
Wherein I gazed, and grew happy and 


good, 
Shivered to dust! To see thee, Beatrice, 
Who made all lovely thou didst look 


upon — 

Thee, light of life — dead, dark! while 
I say, sister, 

To hear I have no sister; 
Mother, 

Whose love was a bond to all our loves — 

Dead! The sweet bond broken! 


[Enter CamiLuo and Guards] 


and thou, 


They come! Let me 

Kiss those warm lips before their crim- 
son leaves 

Are blighted — white — cold. Say fare- 
well, before 

Death chokes that gentle voice! O, let 
me hear 

You speak! 

BrEatr. 

Think 

Of our sad fate with gentleness, as now : 

And let mild pitying thoughts lighten 
for thee é 

Thy sorrow’s load. Err not in harsh 
despair, .- ; 

But tears and patience. One thing 
more, my child, 

For thine own sake be constant to the 
love 

Thou bearest us; and to the faith that I, 


Farewell, my tender brother. 
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Though wrapt in a strange cloud of crime 
and shame, . 
Lived ever holy and unstained. And 


thoug. ; 

Ill tongues shall wound me, and our 
common name 

Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent 
brow 

For men to point at as they pass, do 
thou 

Forbear, and never think a thought 


unkin 

Of those, who perhaps love thee in their 
graves. 

So mayest thou die as I do; fear and 
pain 


Being subdued. Farewell! farewell! 
farewell! 

Bur. I cannot say, farewell ! 

Cam. O, Lady Beatrice! 


Buatr.' Give yourself no unneces- 


sary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, Mother, 


tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot; ay, that does well. 
And yours I see is coming down. How 
often 
Have we done this for one another ! now 
We shall not doit any more. My Lord, 
We aig quite ready. Well, ’tis very 
well. 


THE END 


: 
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Charles Perromat, William Wycherley: sa vie, sonceuvre. Bibliography, 445-468. 
Paris: Alcan, 1921; Montague Summers (Ed.), The Complete Works of William 
Wycherley. 4 vols. The Nonesuch Press.; EH. C. Ward (Ed.), The Complete 
Plays of William Wycherley. The Mermaid Series. New York: Charles Seribner’s 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE 


William Archer (Ed.), ‘‘ William Congreve.” Masterpieces of English Drama. 
New York: The American Book Co., c. 1912. [See article by Archer, The Forum, 43: 
276-282, March, 1910; 43: 343-346, April, 1910.]; Henry S. Canby, Congreve asa 
Dramatist, Sewanee Review, 21: 421-427, October, 1913. [See also same author’s 
“Congreve as a Romanticist,”’ Modern Language Association, 1916, n. s. v. 24 
(v. 31): 1-23.]; Peter Cunningham, James Thomson, A Poem to the Memory of 
William Congreve. With a Preface and Notes. London: Reprinted for the 
Percy Society by T. Richards, 1843 [Harly English Poetry, vol. ix.]; Bonamy 
Dobrée (Ed.), Comedies by William Congreve. The World’s Classics, CCLXXVI. 
London: The Oxford University Press, 1925; Ashley Dukes, Congreve as a 
Modernist, Theatre Arts Monthly, 9: 53-58, January, 1925; Alex. C. Ewald (Ed.), 
The Complete Plays of William Congreve. The Mermaid Series. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. [See the same author’s ‘‘Note on Congreve”’, 
London Mercury, April, 1921, 3: 638-643, reproduced in The Living Age, May 14, 
1921, 309: 409-414.]; Leigh Hunt, The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. With biographical and critical notices. London: E. 
Moxon, 1849; Charles Morse, Congreve: a Great Comic Dramatist, Dalhousie 
Review (Halifax, N. S.), 1922, 2 : 335-348; George Saintsbury, Congreve as Novelist, 
London Bookman, 63: 24-26; Richard Steele, Dedicatory Epistle to Congreve. 
English Garner. Critical Essays, 1903, 2:225-238. Westminster, 1903; 
Montague Summers, The Complete Works of William Congreve, 4 vols., Soho: 
Nonesuch Press, 1928; ‘‘ Way of the World.” Revival, Lyric Theatre, London. 
Nation, 34: 700, 1924; Saturday Review, 137: 179; Spectator, 132: 242; Revival, 
Cherry Lane Theatre, New York. J.W. Krutch. Nation, 119: 606-607, December 
3, 1924. 

JOHN VANBRUGH 


Bonamy Dobrée (Ed.), The Works of Sir John Vanbrugh, and Letters, collected 
by Geoffrey Webb, 4 vols., Bloomsbury: The Nonesuch Press, 1927. [The fourth 
volume contains the Letters.]; A. E. H. Swain (Ed.), The Select Plays of Sir John 
Vanbrugh. The Mermaid Series. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; H. Avray 
Tipping, M. A., and Christopher Hussey. English Homes. Period IV, Vol. II. 
The Work of Sir John Vanbrugh and his School (1699-1736). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928; W. C. Ward (Ed.), Sir John Vanbrugh, 2 vols., London: 
Lawrence & Bullen, 1893. 


THOMAS OTWAY 


Israel Gollanez (Ed.), «‘ Venice Preserved ; or, A Plot Discovered.”” By Thomas 
Otway. Temple Dramatists. London, 1899; Edmund W. Gosse, Seventeenth- 
Century Studies. London, 1883; Charles F. McClumpha (Ed.), ‘The Orphan” 
and ‘‘ Venice Preserved.”” By Thomas Otway. The Belles-Lettres Series. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., ec. 1908. [Contains Otway’s Love Letters. Also bibliography 
of editions and references, 345-349.]; Hon. Roden Noel (Ed.), The Best Plays 
of Thomas Otway. The Mermaid Series. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Thomas Otway. Temple Bar, 57:95-113, September, 1879; H. M. Sanders, 
Thomas Otway. Temple Bar, 118: 372-386, 1899; Montague Summers (Ed.), 
ra eee Works of Thomas Otway, 3 vols., Bloomsbury: The Nonesuch 
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COLLEY CIBBER 


Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, Comedian, and Late 
Patentee of the Theatre-Royal. With an Historical View of the Stage during his 
Own Time. Written by Himself. 3rd edition. London: R. Dodsley, 1750. [See 
special edition of this issued by The Golden Cockerel Press, 1925; also the Everyman 
reprint, with an appreciation by William Hazlitt.]; DeWitt C. Croissant, Studies in 
the Work of Colley Cibber. Bulletin University of Kansas. Humanistic Studies, 
Vol. 1, No. 1; Harry Glicksman, The Stage History of Colley Cibber’s “The Care- 
less Husband.” Modern Language Association, xxxvi. 2: 245-250, June, 1921; 
D. M. E. Habbema, An Appreciation of Colley Cibber: Actor and Dramatist, 
together with a reprint of his play, ‘‘ The Careless Husband.’”’ [Bibliography, 187- 
190.] Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1928; R. W. Lowe (Ed.), “‘ Colley Cibber. Written 
by Himself.’’ Days of the Dandies. London: Printed by the Grolier Society. [Ex- 
cellent notes. Also the more valuable edition, London: John C. Nimmo, 1889, 
2 vols.] 


RICHARD STEELE 


George A. Aitken, The Complete Plays of Richard Steele. The Mermaid 
Series. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; George A. Aitken, The Life of 
Richard Steele, 2 vols. [Vol. 2. Bibliography, 387-428.] London: William 
Isbister, Ltd., 1889; The Tatler. Edited by George A. Aitken. London: Duck- 
worth & Co. 1899; George Rice Carpenter (Hd.), Selections from the Works of 
Richard Steele. Edited with Notes and Introduction. Atheneum Press Series. 
Boston : Ginn & Co., ¢. 1897 ; Austin Dobson, ‘*‘ Richard Steele.” [English Worthies. 
Edited by Andrew Lang.] London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. (See also 
Selections from Steele, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896.) ; Selections from Addison 
and Steele. Edited by Will D. Howe. The Modern Student’s Library. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, c. 1921; M. EH. Hare, Steele and the Sentimental 
Comedy. [In Eighteenth Century Literature. An Oxford Miscellany.] Oxford, 
1909; Henry R. Montgomery, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Richard 
Steele: Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, 2 vols., Edinburgh: Wm. P. 
Nimmo, 1865; John Nichols, The Epistolatory Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Steele, including His Familiar Letters to his Wife and Daughters, 2 vols., London: 
1809. 

NICHOLAS ROWE 


W. S. Austin, Jr., and Ralph J. Austin, Lives of Poets Laureate, London, 1853. 
[In this connection, consult Theophilus Cibber’s “‘ Lives of the Poets of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” 1753.]; A. H. Bromilow, Tales from the Dramatists: ‘Jane Shore.” 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, 163 (14. 1878): 337-341; Sophie Chantal Hart, 
“The Fair Penitent’’ and ‘‘Jane Shore.’”’ By Nicholas Rowe. The Belles-Lettres 
Series. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1907. [Excellent list of editions and bibli- 
ography.]; Nicholas Rowe, The Works of Mr. William Shakespeare, 6 vols., Lon- 
don: Jacob Tonson, 1709. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 


William Archer, George Farquhar. Fortnightly Review, November 1, 1905, 84 
(78): 799-810; Bonamy Dobrée, George Farquhar’s ‘‘The Beaux’ Stratagem.”’ 
Seven Engravings on Copper by J. E. Laboureur. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1927; Alex. Charles Ewald, The Dramatic Works of George Farquhar. 
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Ed., with Life and Notes. 2vols. London: John C. Nimmo, 1892; Francis Gen- 
tleman, The Dramatic Censor ;* or, Critical Companion, 1: 15-36. The Stratagem. 
2 vols. London: J. Bell, 1770; H. A. Huntington, “‘ Captain Farquhar.” Atlantic 
Monthly, xlix : 399-407, 1882; August Leichsering, Uber das Verhaltnis von Gold- 
smiths ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer ”’ zu Farquhars ‘‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem.”” Cuxhaven, 
1909; Dr. D. Schmid, George Farquhar, sein Leben und seine Original-Dramen. 
[Wiener Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, xviii.] Wien und Leipzig, 1904; Louis 
A. Strauss, A Discourse upon Comedy, ‘‘ The Recruiting Officer,” and ‘‘ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem.”” By George Farquhar. The Belles-Lettres Series. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., c. 1914. [Excellent list of editions and bibliography. See also 
‘“‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,”’ in the Temple Dramatist Series.] 


JOHN GAY 


W. Davenport Adams, A Dictionary of the Drama. Vol.1. London: Chatto 
& Windus. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 1904. [Excellent résumé.]; George 
A. Aitken, John Gay. Westminster, 1893, 140: 386-403; John Gay, ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera.’”’. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. [With designs by Claud Lovat Fraser.] 
(New York revival of ‘‘Beggar’s Opera”’: Review, 3 : 660, December 29, 1920 (C. H. 
Meltzer); Review, 4: 161-163, February 16, 1921 (O. W. Firkins); Nation, 112: 91, 
January 19, 1921 (L. Lewisohn); and Dial, 70: 303-306, March, 1921 (G. Seldes). — 
[For stage history, see Schultz, who traces very fully the modern revivals in England 
and America.]; John Gay, The Present State of Wit, in a Letter to a Friend in the 
Country. London, 1711. (In Edward Arber, An English Garner: Ingatherings 
from our History and Literature. Birmingham, England, Arber, May 1, 1883, 
503-512.); A. P. Herbert, The Londonof ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.’”’ London Mer- 
cury, 5: 156-171, 1921; Frank Kidson, ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.’’ Its Predecessors 
and Successors. Cambridge: University Press, 1922; Brander Matthews, 
“‘Pinafore’s’’ Predecessor, Harper’s Magazine, March, 1880, 60: 501-508 ;: Lewis 
Melville, Life and Letters of John Gay (1685-1732). London: Daniel O’Connor, 
1921; H. M. Paull, Life and Literary Work of John Gay, Fortnightly Review, 
June 1, 1912, 97: 1095-1111; Charles E. Pearce, ‘‘Polly Peachum.” Being the 
Story of Lavinia Fenton (Duchess of Bolton) and ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera’’, London: 
Stanley Paul & Co., ¢. 1913; William Eben Schultz, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera: Its 
Content, History and Influence. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. 
[Excellent notes and bibliography, 378-384.]; I. A. Williams, The Author of ‘‘The 
Beggar’s Opera,’’ London Mercury, 3: 166-179, 1920. 


JOHN HOME 


Henry A. Beers, History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1899; Rev. Alexander Carlyle, An Argument to 
Prove that the Tragedy of Douglas ought to be Publicly Burnt by the Hands of the 
Hangman. Edinburgh, 1757; Alice Edna Gipson, John Home: A Study of his 
Life and Works, with Special Reference to his Tragedy of Douglas and the Con- 
troversies which followed its first Representations. Yale University Dissertation. 
[Bibliography, 206-213, 1916.] Caldwell, Id. The Caxton Printers, 1917; 
Henry Mackenzie, Account of the Life and Writings of John Home. Edinburgh : 
Archibald, Constable & Co., 1822; Hubert J. Tunney (Ed.), Home’s “ Douglas.” 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas. Humanistic Studies. Vol. III, November 1, 
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ees No. 3; Eugene Wolbe, Quellenstudien zu John Homes Douglas. Berlin, 
901. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


William Black, ‘‘ Goldsmith.” English Men of Letters. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1900; Edward Bulwer-Lytton, “Oliver Goldsmith”, Edinburgh Review, 88: 
193; E. T. Channing, Review of Prior’s Goldsmith, North American Review, July, 
1837, 91-116; Peter Cunningham (Ed.), The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson. 12 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1900. 
[The Library edition from ‘“‘The Jefferson Press’ contains the John Forster Life.]; 
Thomas H. Dickinson, ‘‘ The Good-Natured Man” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., ¢. 1908. [*She Stoops to 
Conquer” alsoin The Temple Dramatists.]; Austin Dobson, The Life of Goldsmith. 
London: Walter Scott, 1888; Austin Dobson, ‘‘The Good-Natured Man” and 
‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.”” By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction. The Belles-Letires Series. [Excellent list of editions and bibliography.] 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., ec. 1903; John Forster, The Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith. A Biography in four books. London: Bradbury & Evans, 
1848. [See the 2-vol. edition, The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1871.]; Oliver Goldsmith. An Essay on the Theatre; or, A 
Comparison between Laughing and Sentimental Comedy. Westminster Magazine, 
December, 1772; Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.”’ Introduction by 
Austin Dobson. Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
- 1887; ‘ Oliver Goldsmith’’, Forster’s Life Reviewed. Hdinburgh Review, July, 1848, 
88 : 193-225; James Fleming Hosic, Oliver Goldsmith and the English Romantic 
Movement. University of Chicago dissertation. Typewritten. Chicago, 1902; 
Washington Irving, ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith: A Biography.’’ New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Son, 1868; T. B. Macaulay, ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith”’’, Harper’s Magazine, April, 1857, 
14 : 633-639; James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a Variety of Origi- 
nal Sources. Philadelphia: EH. L. Carey & A. Hart, 1837. 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND 


Richard Cumberland, The British Drama. With biography of the respective 
authors; and a critique on each play. London: C. Cooke, 1817; Richard 
Cumberland, Letters from Cumberland to Roger Pinckney, Esq., his deputy, with 
regard to the provost marshalship of South Carolina. 1764-1775. (In P. C. J. 
Weston, Ed., “Documents Connected with the History of South Carolina.” 
London, 1856, 101-154.) ; Richard Cumberland, Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, 
written by Himself, containing an account of his life . . . with anecdotes and 
characters of several of the most distinguished persons of his time, with whom he 
has had intercourse. London: Lackington, Allen & Co., 1806. [Reviewed in 
the Edinburgh Review, April, 1806, 8: 107-128.]; Supplement to the Memoirs of 
Richard Cumberland. Written by Himself. London: Lackington, Allen & Co., 
1807; William Mudford, A Critical Examination of the Writings of Richard 
Cumberland, with an Occasional Inquiry into the Age in which he lived, and the 
Contemporaries with whom he flourished. Also, Memoirs of his Life. And an 
Appendix, containing . . . Original Letters... . 2 vols., London: Sherwood, 
Neely, & Jones, 1812; Stanley Thomas Williams, Richard Cumberland : His 
Life and Dramatic Works. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. [Contain- 


ing a bibliography.] 
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GEORGE COLMAN, THE ELDER 


Joseph M. Beatty, Garrick, Colman, and the “‘ Clandestine Marriage.” M. odern 
Language Notes, 1921, 36: 129-141; George Colman, Some Particulars of the Life 
of . . . written by himself, and delivered to Richard Jackson for publication. 
London, 1795; George Colman, Sr., A True State of the Differences subsisting be- 
tween the Proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre: in answer to a . . . malicious 
manuscript libel ... and to a printed narrative, signed by T. Harris and 
J. Rutherford. London: T. Becket, 1768; Francis Colman and George Colman, 
the Elder, Posthumous Letters. London, 1820; George Colman, Jr., Broad Grins. 
My Nightgown and Slippers, and other Humourous Works . . . With Life and 
Anecdotes of the Author. Ed., George B. Buckstone. London: J. C. Hotten. 
1871; George Colman, Jr., Random Records. London: H. Colburn & R. Bentley, 
1830. 2 vols.; George Colman, Sr., Bentley Magazine, January, 1837, 1: 7-12. 
Article on Colman; George Colman, Sr., Random Records. Review. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, August, 1830, 28:362-364; The Late George Colman. By Walter 
Ellis. Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine and Humourist, 1837, 58-72; To George 
Colman, Deputy Licenser of Plays. A Letter. [C. P.] Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine and Humourist, 11: 554-560, 1824; ‘George Colman, Sr., and Jr.”, H. 
Barton Baker, Belgravia, December, 1881, 46: 187-201; The Colmans. Temple 
Bar, 46: 461-478, April, 1876; Richard Brinsley Peake, Memoirs of the Colman 
Family. Including their Correspondence with the Most Distinguished Personages 
of their Time, 2 vols., London: Richard Bentley, 1841. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


George A. Aitken, ‘‘The Rivals.” Edited with Introduction and Notes. The 
Temple Dramatists. London: J. M. Dent & Co, 1902; Clementina Black, The 
Linleys of Bath. Introduction by George Saintsbury. London: Martin Secker, 
1926; ‘‘The School for Scandal.” Remodelled and arranged by Augustin Daly. 
First produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, September 12, 1874, reproduced at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, January 20, 1891, and here printed from the Prompter’s ~ 
Copy. New York: Printed for Mr. Daly, ec. 1874; Perey H. Fitzgerald, The 
Lives of the Sheridans. London: R. Bentley & Son, 1886. [See same author — 
in “ Beaux and Belles of England.’”’ London: Grolier Society, 191-? Also ‘‘The 
Loves of Famous Men: Sheridan.” Belgravia, April, 1871, 14: 163-175. Also 
London Theatre, 1882, 1: 171-174, March 1, 1882.]; Clayton Hamilton (Ed.), Plays 
by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The Modern Readers’ Series. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, 1926; Henry James, Jr., ‘“‘ The School for Scandal’ at the Boston 
Museum. Atlantic Monthly, 34:754-757, December, 1874; Charles Mathews, 
Sheridan’s “‘The Critic.” Tinsley’s Magazine, 11: 414-418, November, 1872; 
Brander Matthews, Sheridan’s Comedies. ‘The Rivals’? and “The School for 
Seandal.”” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1891 (e. 1884). [See also Sheridan’s 
“Critic.” Lippincott’s Magazine, November, 1879, 24 : 629-635.]; James Mathewson 
Milne, Moliére and Sheridan. [Thesis: Université de Rennes. [1912.] pp. 20- 
33.]; Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 1825 ; 
George Henry Nettleton (Ed.), The Major Dramas of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Atheneum Press Series. Boston: Ginn & Co., ce. 1906. [Excellent introductory 
and bibliographical material. See the same author’s ‘‘The Books of Lydia Lan- 
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guish’s Circulating Library.” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, October, 
1905, 5 : 492-500.]; Mrs. Oliphant, “Sheridan.” English Men of Letters Series. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co, 1902; William F. Rae, ‘Sheridan, A Biography.” Withan 
Introduction by Sheridan’s great-grandson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 2 
vols. London: R. Bentley & Son, 1896. [See also same author’s edition of Sheri- 
dan’s Plays, edited from original manuscripts. 1902. Also his article, Fortnightly 
Review, September 1, 1867, 8: 310-332.]; R. Compton Rhodes, Sheridan: A Study 
in Theatrical Bibliography. London Mercury, 1927, 15: 381-390; Mrs. Frances 
Sheridan, “The Discovery.’ A Comedy. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
[Adapted by Aldous Huxley.]; Sheridaniana: or, Anecdotes of the Life of R.B.S.: 
His Table-Talk, and Bon-Mots. London: Henry Colburn, 1826; “The School 
for Seandal.”’ Appleton Journal, June, 1877, 17: 556-562; «“*The School for 
Seandal.” London Magazine, May, 1822,5: 481-483; “The School for Scandal ”’ 
and “The Rivals.” Some Famous Plays. All Year Round, 38 (58): 541-547 
(July 24, 1886); 38:557-560 (July 31, 1886); Walter Sichel, Sheridan: From 
New and Original Material, including a Manuscript Diary by Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909; Hanson Hart 
Webster (Ed.), ‘“‘The School for Seandal.’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., e. 
1917; Iolo A. Williams, Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited, with an In- 
troduction. London: Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 1926. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Ernest Sutherland Bates, A Study of Shelley’s Drama ‘‘ The Cenci.’”’ Columbia 
University Studies in English, Ser. 2, Vol. 3, No.1. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1908; Tola Dorian, ‘‘Les Cenci.’”’” Drame de Shelley. Traduction de. 
Avec Préface de Algernon Charles Swinburne. Paris: Lemerre, 1883; Edward 
Dowden. The Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench Co. 1886; C. H. Herford, Preface. In The Dramatic Poems of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Florence Press. London: Chatto and Windus, 1923; Thomas 
Medwin, The Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley. Introduction and Commentary by 
H. Buxton Forman. Oxford University Press, 1913; Walter Edwin Peck, 
Shelley: His Life and Work. Vol. 1 (1792-1817); Vol. 2 (1817-1822). Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927; John Shaweross (Ed.), Shelley’s Literary and Phil- 
osophical Criticism. The Oxford Miscellany. London: Henry Frowde, 1909; 
John Addington Symonds, “Shelley.” English Men of Letters Series. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1881; George Edward Woodberry (Kd.), ‘‘The Cenci.” By 
Perey Bysshe Shelley. The Belles-Lettres Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
ce. 1909. [Excellent bibliography.] 
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